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PREFACE, 


THIS  work  on  the  Vicisbitudbs  of  Abtan  Crviu- 
ZATION  IN  iNDii.  was  Written  under  great  and 
special  difficulties.  The  advertisement  announcing 
a  prize  reached  me  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
May.  About  the  beginning  of  June  this  work  was 
b^fun,  and  as  sheets  after  sheets  were  written,  they 
were  banded  over  to  an  amanuemis.  The  services  of 
a  good  writer  who  coiild  understand  what  he  wrote, 
could  not  be  procured  in  Foona.  The  work  was 
completed  iuDecember  and  sentofF  to  Europe  through 
the  Italian  Legation  in  London.  Thus  I  could  obtain 
only  six  months  for  the  collection,  collation  of 
materials  and  the  composition  of  the  work.  But 
during  the  time,  this  was  not  the  only  work  I 
had  to  do.  I  was  engaged,  for  five  hours  a  day, 
in  administering  a  targe  school  consisting  o£  more 
than  500  young  men.  The  administration  of  a 
large  High  School,  and  this  in  a  town  like  Poona,  is 
not  an  easy  task.  Again,  I  had  already  undertaken 
editing  and  annotating  on  the  systems  of  Indian 
philosophy  in  my  "  Studies  in  Indian  Philosophy," 
a  monthly  periodical.  This  engaged  me  from 
day  to  day  at  least  for  three  hours.  When 
these  circumstances  are  examined,  the  reader  will 
realize  the  difficulties  of  my  position.  I  do 
not,  however,  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  reader. 
All  I  have  to  say  is  placed  before  him  with  such 
evidence  as  I  can  produce.  I  am  compelled  to  differ 
ID   some   points   from    such   German    scholars  as 

r.,j,i,r,-i-.,C00^^[c 


Goldatucker  and  others — a  fact  which  I  cannot 
help.  Bnt  the  reader  can  examine  the  evidence 
upon  which  my  statements  are  based.  Though  I 
may  have  failed  to  establish  my  concluBions,  I 
may  safely  believe  that  on  that  account  the  service 
to  the  cause  of  Indian  history  cannot  be  undone. 
As  yet,  Indians  themselves  have  not  undertaken 
seriously  the  investigation  of  important  historical 
problems  connected  with  their  own  country.  But 
they  have  a  stand-point  of  their  own — a  stand- 
point fixed  by  their  antecedents,  and  the  traditions 
of  their  country,  a  stand-point  supported  by  over- 
whelming evidence,  and  a  stand-pointy  which  at  once 
encourages  and  gratifies  patriotism.  From  this 
stand-point,  the  strange  revolutions — through 
which  India  has  passed  during  the  thousands  of 
years  over  which  her  history  extends — ^have  been 
reviewed :  the  principles  and  conditions  of  their 
origin  and  development  have  been  analyzed,  and 
the  consequences  which  inevitably  followed  them, 
have  been  traced  with  that  anxious  care  and 
accuracy  which  scientific  history  demands.  The 
reader  will  see  from  the  foot-notes  how  the  mate- 
rials of  this  history  have  been  sifted,  and  how  what 
is  essential  is  separated  from  what  is  merely 
accidental.  Of  course,  there  are  defects  in  this 
history  as  it  is  offered  to  the  Public.  But  the  hope 
is  entertained  that  the  ancient  history  of  India  will 
be  in  time  taken  up  by  a  competent  son  of  India, 
and  that  full  justice  will  be  done  to  it.  And  in 
this  hope  there  is  ample  consolation  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  India  is  placed  at  present. 

Ut  April  1880.  51.  M.  K. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


niHE  area  which  this  Essay  upon  the 
■*•  VicissiruDBS  OF  Aryan  Civilization  in  India 
covers  is  really  vast.  Before  the  Aryaa  invaded 
India,  the  country  was  inhabited  by  races  philologi- 
cally  and  religiously  allied  with  one  another  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Their  history  comprising  im- 
portant epochs — their  subjugation  by  the  Aryas, 
changes  of  their  language,  religion,  social  polity,  and 
customs,  their  re-actionary  movements,  their  incor- 
poration in  the  Aryan  society,  their  revival  under  the 
Buddhistic  preachers,  their  suppression  during  the 

Br&hmanical  revival,  and  their  Brithmanization is 

in  one  sense  co-extensive  with  the  history  of  the 
Aryas,  a  history  comprising  also  important  epochs — 
their  establishment  in  India  after  a  Jong  and 
continued  struggle  for  centuries,  the  development 
of  their  activities  by  the  struggle,  their  prosperity 
and  the  consolidation  of  their  power,  their  inter- 
necine dissensions,  their  expeditions  into  the 
different  parts  of  India,  their  expansion  and 
their  attempts  at  the  Aryanization  of  the 
enterprising  aboriginal  races,  the  culmination 
of  their  energy  and  powers  of  expansion  and 
development.  Buddhism  was  a '  revolution  caused 
by  the  energy  of  the  aboriginal  races  ;  for  it  was  a 
movement  of  nations  in  adversity  against  a  race  in 
prosperity.  The  conquering  race  is  always  anxi- 
ous to  institute  and  seek  to  maintain  prestige  based 
on  race  distinctions.     The  development  of  caste  is 
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the  natural  result  of  the  feelings  which  conquerors 
entertain  towards  the  subjugated.  But  the  subject- 
racea,  from  the  necessity  of  their  situation,  inveigh 
against  all  caste  distinctions  and  seek  to  condemn 
and  put  them  down.  "  No  Gentile  and  no  Jew,  no 
Arya  and  no  An§rya,  no  European  and  no  Native"  is 
their  natural  watch-word.  The  Arya  also  attached 
great  importance  to  his  scriptures,  for  be  considered 
them  to  be  the  foundation  of  bis  power  and  prestige. 
He  declared — "  Ah !  sacred  fire  I  protect  my 
Mantra — that  which  the  Misis,  versed  in  the  three- 
fold learning,  knew — the  iZik,  the  Tajus,  and  tbe  S4ma 
— for  it  is  the  eternal  glory  of  tbe  good  (Aryas)." 
The  feeling  was  natural  so  far  as  the  Ar;5:as  were 
concerned.  But  against  this  feeling  and  against 
caste-distinctions  the  aboriginal  races  revolted.  ■ 
Their  energetic  leaders  organized  the  tendencies 
which  their  feelings  indicateiJ.  The  rationalists 
or  Buddhists  began  to  assert  their  power. 

Thus  the  Buddhistic  crisis  came.  The  sequence 
of  historical  development— raffecting  the  status 
of  the  powerful  and  prosperous  Aryas  and  of  the 
subjugated  and  despairing  non-Aryans — produced 
consequences,  whicb  came  in  process  of  time 
to  be  felt  among  the  Chinese  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Afghan  and  Persian  races  on  tbe 
other,  and  to  revolutionize  the  aboriginal  races  in 
Ceylon.  The  prosperity  of  the  Sanskrit  language 
— the  speech  of  the  Aryas — culminated ,  wh  en 
Goutama  Buddha  propounded  his  doctrines.  Her 
daughter  Pali — now  recognized  &s  the  sacred 
language  of  Burma  and  Ceylon — took  her  place. 
The  revolution  thus  accomplished  by  Buddhism  was 
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complete.  No  non-Arya  could  learn  the  science, 
philosophy,  and  literature  of  the  Aryas.  No  non- 
Arya  could  aspire  after  equality  with  them,  so  far 
as  the  performance  of  sacriiiceB  waa  concsemed. 
But,  in  the  course  of  few  centuries,  these  pre- 
tensions were  modified.  The  Brahmanas  were 
attacked  by  foreign  Buddhists  like  Hiouen  Thsang. 
This  force  also  culminated.  The  Brihmanas, 
though  their  prosperity  was  wrecked  and  ruined, 
mustered  courage,  collected  the  wrecks  and  ruins 
and  attempted  a  revivaL  The  aboriginal  races  and 
the  effete  Aryan  conquerors  began  a  new  develop- 
ment. 

"We  have  thus  come  to  the  modem  times. 
About  the  time  that  Hiouen  Thsang  travelled  in 
India — collecting  books  and  information  and  acquir- 
ing knowledge — a  nation  was  fired  with  the  ambition 
which  a  religious  fanaticism,  caused  by  a  religious 
revival,  produces  :  the  Arabs  gradually  found  their 
way  into  India,  and  about  the  eleventh  century  they 
succeeded  in  making  an  impression  on  the  natives 
of  the  country.  The  history  of  the  contact  of 
races — such  as  the  Aryas,  the  non-Aiyas  or  the 
Tamilians,  Colorians,  the  Greco-Scythians,  and  the 
Mongolians — is  fraught  with  a  peculiar  interest  and 
opens  up  vistas  of  enquiry,  at  once  many-sided  and 
ever  progressive. 

We  have  attempted  to  discuss  many  questions 
connected  with  this  history.  We  know  that  we  have 
not  done  justice  to  them  in  all  their  bearings, 
and  their  collateral  surroundings — ever  ramifying, 
ever  developing,  ever  deepening,  and  ever  transcend- 
ing the  grasp  of  an  enquirer.  The  questions  in- 
clude almost  every  branch   of  historical  investiga- 
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tion — ethnology,  philology,  theology  and  religion, 
sphagiology,  manners,  customs,  and  folklore,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  politics  and  political  economy, 
commerce  and  the  effects  of  international  traffic — 
the  consequences  of  emigration  and  intermixture 
of  races  and  religions,  the  advance  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  and  the  influence  of  physical 
phenomena  and  climate — included  under  the  head 
of  physical  geography.  This  is  history  in  its 
largest,  most  intricate,  and  most  philosophical 
sense.  We  are  sensible  that  such  is  the  field  in 
which  we  have  had  to  work.  Though  we  naturally 
feel  diffident,  yet  we  have  tried  at  least  to  indicate 
the  origin  and  development  of  large  historical 
phenomena  and  the  processes  of  revolutions. 
We  thought,  we  should  have  been  able  to 
quote  our  authorities  in  foot-notes  so  that  evi- 
dence might  be  adduced  for  our  statements.  But 
we  are  compelled  to  remark  that  the  condition,  that 
this  Essay  should  be  sent  off  before  the  thirty-first 
of  December,  prevented  us  from  working  out  the 
original  design  in  the  way  we  had  wished.  We  have 
particularly  supported  the  statements  in  the  Fourth 
Chapter,  because  it  describes  the  culmination  of 
Aryan  prosperity  and  the  origin  of  Buddhism,  and 
seeks  to  fix  the  chronology  of  PaTt.ini,  whose  Sfitras 
on  grammar  from  their  nature  constitute  the  eo- 
cyclopasdia  of  Aryan  activities.  We  have  drawn 
largely  on  the  Mahabhiisya  of  Patanjali — a  work 
which  has  not  as  yet  secured  the  attention  it 
merits.  We  have  described  Buddhism,  its  origin, 
its  development,  and  its  historical  bearings  during 
its  different  epochs,  and  have  given  a  rapid  sketch  of 
organized  Brahma?jism,  the  resultant  of  two  forces — 
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Vedic  polity,  and  Buddhism.  We  have  introduced 
maps  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  Aiyaa  in 
India,  the  spread  of  Buddhism,  and  the  relatira 
position  of  Brilhmanism,  and  of  the  nationalities  iu 
India  in  modem  times.  We  have  attempted  to 
sketch  the  history  of  the  Prakrit  dialects-  Our 
first  Chapter  aims  to  give  the  history  of  the  antece- 
dents of  the  Aryas  before  they  entwed  India,  and 
discusses  the  questions  of  their  origin,  their 
mythology,  their  philology,  and  their  sacrificial 
system,  and  shows  how  they  spread  out  towards  the 
eounfcries  of  Europe — entering  into  the  history  of  the 
Mazdayasnians,  and  pointing  out  the  causes  of  the 
dissensions  between  them  and  Indian  Aryas.  We 
hare  rapidly  trava^ed  this  field  because  we  feel 
we  cannot  characterize  the  Aryan  invaders  without 
such  an  attempt. 

Our  motto  is — "  There  is  a  glorious  future 
before  the  Aryas  in  India,  now  that  tfaeir 
aotivitiee,  dormant  for  centuries  and  threatening  to- 
become  petrified,  are  likely  to  be  revived  and 
quickened  by  the  MmobUng  and  elevating  many- 
sided  civilization  which  the  Western  Aryas  have 
developed,  and  which  is  brought  to  b^  upon 
them." 
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The  division  of  Uie  Cliapter  aad  the  boutogs  of  iufoimation.'^ 
The  origin  of  Hjihology. — The  fonr  atagea  of  growth 
merely  indicated. — Criteria. — The  Kig-Veda-SuihitL — 
Yedic  mythology :  Indra,  Sudra  Mamts. — Aditi — Goda 
Dyou8,  Pritliivi,  17«has,  Agni,  Paijanya,  and  Tiyu. — Mitm 
and  Vaxnna. — Soma. — Sflrya,  PlWi,  and  Savitri. — The  God 
Traatri — Brahmanaspati. — The  AahTins. — The  DeTS-patnis. 
— Comparative  Philology. — Comparative  Mythology, — Gom- 
paratjve  Sphagiology. — The  Spiritual  Theology  of  the 
Mazdayasniana. — Evidence  for  it  firom  Comparative  Uy- 
tholc^  and  Comparative  Sphagiology, 
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"  The  tfieology  of  2orouter  waa  darkly  compreheivled  by 
foreigners,  and  even  by  the  fiir  greater  number  of  his  disciplea  ; 
but  the  moat  oarelesB  observers  were  stmck  irith  the  philosophic 
Bimpliotty  of  the  Persian  worship.  "  That  people,"  says  Hero- 
dotus,"  rejects  the  use  of  temples,  of  altars,  and  of  the  statues,  and 
"  smUes  at  the  folly  of  those  nations,  who  imagine  that  the 
"  gods  are  sprung  from,  or  bear  any  affinity  with,  the  human 
"nature.  The  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  are  the  places 
"  chosen  for  sacrifices.  Hymns  and  prayers  are  the  principal 
*'  worship  ;  the  Supreme  God  who  fills  the  wide  drde  of  Heaven, 
"  is  the  object  to  whom  they  are  addressed."  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  polytheiat,  he  accuses  them  of  ador- 
ing  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  the  Winds,  and  the  Sun  and  Moon.  But 
•the  Persians  of  every  age  have  denied  the  chaise,  and  ex- 
plained the  equivocal  conduct,  which  might  appear  to  give  a 
colour  to  it.  The  elements,  and  more  particularly  Fire,  Light, 
and  the  Sun,  whom  they  callsd  Mithra,  were  the  objects  of  their 
religious  reverence,  because  they  considered  them  as  the  purest 
symbols,  the  noblest  productions,  and  the  most  powerful  agenta 
of  the  Divine  Power  and  Nature." — Gibbon't  Decline  and  fail  of 
the  Soman  Smpire. 

The  gods  sacrificed  to  a  sacrifice  (Agni)  by  means  of  a  sacrifice 
(Agni).  Those  leere  the  first  religious  rites.  Invested  with  glory, 
they  then  went  to  Heaven  where  those  gods,  whohad  preceded  them 
(Pilrve),  dweU,  endowed  with  (all)  meaiM.—Sig-reda-8anhitd, 
(1.  164,  50.). 
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ANTECEDENTS  OP  THE  ANCIENT  INDIAN 

ARYAS. 


The  division  of  the  Chapter  and  the  Soarces  of 
infonnation. 

THE  ancient  Aryas,  when  they  invaded  India,  had 
made  great  progress  in  oivilization.  They  had 
passed  from  the  condition  of  mere  agriculturists  into 
that  of  feudalism.  The  different  tribes  had  been  fused 
into  one  community.  They  possessed  such  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  and  peaceful  arts  of  life  as  is 
discernible  in  India  at  the  present  day.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  and  its  means  would 
do  credit  to  any  nation  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages.  Their  systems  of  Cosmology  and 
I 
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Theology  and  Domestic  Economy  prove  that  they 
were  not  mere  hordes  of  uneducated  barbarians, 
■whom  some  unknown  fataUty  drove  into  India. 
The  period  of  history  which  we  purpose  to  describe 
in  this  chapter  is  naturally  sub-divided  into  four 
parts — 1.  The  early  history  of  the  Aryan  tribes, 
constituting  the  Aryan  race  as  a  whole  when  their 
Mythology  and  their  Theology  were  gradually 
developed;  2.  the  separation  of  the  tribes  and  their 
migration  into  the  western  regions ;  3-  the  great 
schism  among  the  Aryans  in  Ariana  itself  and  its 
features ;  4.  the  consequent  invasion  of  India.' 
The  materials  for  the  history  of  this  interesting 
period,  comprising  such  important  events  as  we 
have  mentioned  under  the  four  heads,  are  to  be 
collected.  The  main  source  of  our  information  is 
the  £ik-Sanhitft  itself.*  It  comprise  the  popular 
songs,  the  sacrificial  invocations,  the  philosophical 
speculations,  and  theological  doctrines,  and  thus 
throws  sufl5cient  light  on  the  different  stages  of  the 
early  Aryan  civilization.     This  information  is  to  be 


1  Facts  coDnected  with  the  iiiTaaloa  of  India  hj  the  aocieDt  AiyaoB 
ftre  brought  togettier  ia  a  separate  chapter  bj  itself.  The  second 
chapter  produces  evidence  in  support  of  the  atatumest  we  have  made 
as  to  the  ooudititHi  of  the  Aryans  when  they  entered  India. 

■  The  Q&thAa  of  the  Zend&vesti  and  its  cods  of  bocibI  rales  are 
important.  We  have  shown  in  this  connection  their  relation  to 
tiie  Yiudila  hymnsL  (See  the  end  of  this  chapter.)  But  the  ZendAvestA 
and  the  Qithta  supply  information  of  the  state  of  the  tncieut  Aiywu 
in  Uio  agriculture  stage  only.  Besides,  the  supply  is  rather  scanty  bb 
compared  with  that  of  the  Ttik-SanhiUl.  Henco  our  statement.  But 
we  must  state  that  the  Aik-SanhitA,  without  the  light  which  the  Zend- 
AvestA  and  the  sacrificial  system  throw  on  it  by  way  of  etacidation, 
CMi&ot  afford  much  substantial  aid. 
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supplemented  by  that  which  Comparative  Philology 
and  CompaTatire  Mythology  supply.  The  Zend- 
Arest^  tends  to  elucidate  this  period  of  luatory  as  the 
writings  of  Zarathustra  oonatitute  an  interesting 
collateral  literary  and  religious  stratum*^  as  if  an 
igneous  formation,  beoause  it  is  shot  through  by 
a  rich  vein  of  the  spirit  of  animosity  against  the 
ancient  Aryas,  who  advanced  towards  India.  The 
Br&hmana  literature  which  describes,  though  in- 
directly, the  contests  between  the  Deras  and 
Asuras  (Daevas  and  Ahuras  of  the  Zend&veBta),  and 
develops  and  systematizes  the  sacrificial  lore, 
constitutes  an  upper  stratum, — -a  subsequent  forma- 
tion, and  affords  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
strata  below  it.  The  materials  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  iZik-Sauhitft,  Comparative  Philo- 
logy, Comparative  Mythology,*  the  Zend&vesta  and 

1  The  positiou  of  the  Zend&veaU  in  this  inveatig&tioa  ia  importftut. 
We  have  carefully  examined  it  Though  ita  chronology  oaunot  bo 
fixed  with  the  certainty  which  hiBtorical  precision  requires,  yet  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that  ports  of  the  Gftth^  literature,  mythology  and 
history  as  embodied  in  traditions  it  reveals,  are  anterior  to  the  invaaion 
of  India  by  the  Aryas.  The  Gftthta  are  more  subject  (o  the  Vaidika 
Grammar  of  PAniui  than  the  utterances  of  the  Rim).  We  have  shows 
this  in  this  essay  in  the  sequeL  Those  partn  of  the  ZendftvesU  which 
give  ethics,  social  rules  and  ritual,  are  like  the  Smritis  of  the  Br&h- 
manas,  which  were  recast  and  remodelled  from  time  to  time  till  they 
petrified  as  society  outgrew  them. 

*  Comparative  Philology  as  well  as  Comparative  Mythology  are 
yet  in  their  infancy.  The  sciences  are  named  in-as-mnch  as  th« 
phenomena  they  have  to  investigate  are  definitely  slated.  But  thorn 
who  help  a  science  really,  have  not  done  their  work — the  collectors  of 
material*.  When  the  literature  bearing  on  Comparative  Philology  and 
Hythology  is  collected,  the  paocity  of  the  colleotion  ia  at  once  seen.  The 
aecond  stage  of  a  science  ia  the  classification  of  the  materials  bo  tliab 
the  eaaential  may  be  separated  from  accidental  material*.    Savant* 
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the  extensive  sacrificial  literature  of  the  Brahma- 
vftdinas,  are  abundant,  and  we  will  "open  mines 
in  these  strata  and  work  in  them  so  far  as  time 
can  permit,  and  at  any  rate,  take  care  to  indicate 
the  lines  of  our  researches,  which  will  be  principally 
■traced  by  means  of  the  complex  sacrificial  system 
as  it  can  be  observed  in  its  developed  forms  in 
India,  daring  the  time  of  the  Aitareya,  Taittirlya 
and  Vfljasaneya  thinkers  and  priests. 

The  origin  of  Hythology. 

Different  theories,  such  as  scriptural,'  allegori- 
cal,' historical,'  and  physical,*  have  been  advanced 

in  Knrape  are  woridog  in  this  direction.  The  third  stage  ia  the  state' 
meat  of  general  lawa  which  can  expliua  the  phenomeoa.  The  preaeot 
state  of  these  soiencea  ma^  be  characterized  as  the  eonjlict  of  hypoih*ta. 
We  have  stated  our  view  io  show  how  much  light,  aad  what  kind  of 
light,  these  sciences,  if  thay  are  called  so,  can  throw, 

1  Mr.  Q.  W.  Cox  discusses  the  difTerent  theories  in  hia  own  way. 
He  represents  Gladstone  as  holdiag  "  that  under  corrupted  forms,  it 
presents  the  old  Theistic  and  Messianic  traditions,  that  bj  a  primitive 
tradition,  if  not  hy  a  direct  commaad,  it  upheld  Ihe  ordinance  of 
sacrifice;  that  its  course  was  from  tight  to  darkness,  from  purity  to 
■  uucleanlinesa."  (See  Cos's  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  (VoL  L  B. 
I.  page  11.) 

3  Lord  Bacon  considered  that  all  myths  like  the  story  of  the  Spcanis 
were  elegant  and  instructive  fables. 

*  The  historical  theory  was  in  one  sense  started  in  Europe  by 
Eumerosand  in  India  by  the  AitihAsikas,  mentioned  in  the  Nirukta  of 
Y&ska.  (See  the  9th  chapter  of  the  Mythology  of  Aryan  Nations  by 
Cox,)    Historians  like  NiebUhr  have  employed  it  in  modem  times. 

*  Ootdstiicker,  for  instance,  attrihutes  the  development  of  the  myth 
of  the  Ashvius  to  a  cosmical  element :— His  words  addressed  to  Dr. 
Muir,  are  : — "  The  myth  of  the  Ashvins  is,  in  ray  opinion,  one  of  that 
class  of  myths  in  which  two  distinct  elements — the  coamical  and  human 
and  historical— have  gradually  become  blended  into  one."  KUhn'a 
theory  13  conmicaL 
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to  explain  the  mythology  of  different  nations.  TVe 
have  to  show  that  the  mythology  of  the  Aryas 
gradually  grew  up,  that  the  same  mytha  were 
understood  at  different  periods  of  their  history  in 
different  ways  until  at  last  myths  ceased  to  be 
originated  and  to  grow  up,  and  their  mythology " 
was  stereotyped;  but  what  was  at  first  a  living 
organism  capable  of  growth  and  development, 
passed  into  the  condition  of  a  fossil  embedded  in 
the  strata  of  subsequent  beliefs  and  dogmas  and 
that  mythology  sprang  from  the  source  of  philo- 
sophical explanation,  or  from  analogy,  or  from 
the  description  of  cosmical  phenomena,  and  though 
seldom,  from  historical  facts  of  immense  importance 
and  magnitude.  Max  MiUler  propounds  the  solar 
theory  and  ingeniously  attributes  the  development 
of  Vedic  mythology  to  the  solar  influence  in  its 
diverse  manifestations.'  Kiihn  and  his  school  seek 
to  explain  Vedic  mythology  by  advancing  tha 
meteorological  theory,*     We  have  examined  both 

I  Wb  are  aware  of  the  theory  which  Dr.  Max  MUUer  propounda. 
He  has  done  great  service  to  the  science  (bo  far  as  developed)  of 
ComparativQ  Mythology.  He  characterizes  his  theory  an  tolar  theory. 
We  ahoutd  call  it  psyubologioo -lingual  theory,  because  it  involves 
tliree  distinct  propoaitions ;  —  1.  The  Aryan  being  imaginative,  at  first 
gave  many  names  to  the  same  object.  This  is  polyonomy.  2.  tie 
forgot  the  significance  or  rather  the  signification  of  the  original  oamea. 
3,  From  this  mythology  spraug  up. 

I  (See  Lectures  on  the  Sciouce  of  Language,  Alai  Miiller,  2nd  Seriee, 
page  519.)  His  words  are  :— "  I  look  upon  the  sun-rise  and  sun-aet, 
on  the  daily  return  of  day  and  night,  un  the  battle  bstwe^a  light 
and  darkness,  on  the  whole  solar  drama  in  all  its  details  that  is  acted 
every  day,  every  month,  every  year,  iu  heaven  and  iu  earth,  as  the 
principal  subject  of  early  mythology."  Again,  "quite  opposed  to 
tbia,  the  solar  theory,  is  that  proposed  by  Professor  EUbn,  and  adopt. 
ed  by  the  most  eminent  mythologiana  of  Germany,  which  may  be 
called  the  meUioroloGical  theory." 
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the  theories  and  feel  that  a  serioiu  assumption 
underlies  them  both.  According  to  Dr.  Max  Miiller, 
the  ancient  Aryan  man  was  suddenly  impressed 
by  the  glory  of  the  sun,  the  mellow  light  of 
the  moon,  the  sky  inlaid  with  bright  stars,  the 
gorgeous  morn,  and  the  delightful  ere,  and 
enraptured  with  nature's  beauty,  poured  forth  the 
hymna  of  the  ^igveda,  or  according  to  Kiihn,  he  waa 
suddenly  overawed  by  the  storm  and  lightning, 
and  impressed  by  the  terrific  aspects  of  nature, 
broke  forth  into  delightful  strains  of  music,  such  aa 
fear  alone  can  produce.  The  truth  is,  the  ancient 
Aryan  man  had  his  periods^  of  growth  before  he 
appeared  as  a  gallant  warrior,  moved  by  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  determined  to  overcome  his  enemies, 
buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  success,  and  undaunted 
by  adversity  and  dangers.  Our  theory  of  gradual 
growth  allows  sufficient  time  to  the  ancient  Aryas 
to  emerge  from  barbarism,  to  pursue,  for  some  time, 
pastoral  and  agricultural  life,  and  when  prepared, 
to  form  a  feudal  confederacy,   though  spontaneous 


1  The  ii«t,ioiu  or  ooaceptioni  of  the  sun  point  to  this,  so  far  as 
philology  is  ooDcerned.  At  firat  the  sun  waa  merelj  a  great  light 
whiob  caused  heat.  He  woe  Sflcjra  or  Sol  or  Helioa,  as  he  vivifiaa 
nature.  Hie  names  as  specially  developed  by  agriculturiats  were 
Savitri,  the  produoer  of  Gom^the  aatumoal  auu, — Pft^n,  the  harvest- 
sun.  The  name  ViToavan  is  comoion  to  the  Aik-SiLohitfL  and  the  Zend- 
ivestA  even  no  far  aa  the  mythology  of  VivasTan  goes.  Now  then, 
philologically,  the  Aryas  were  in  the  same  condition,  social  and  politi- 
oaJ,  when  they  used  the  same  word  for  the  sun,  Sllrya,  Sal  or  Helios. 
Thej  were  in  a  different  condition  when  the  Zendic  mythology  was  de- 
veloped,—the  mytholoy  of  a  nation  which  had  strv^Ied  for  the  settled 
life  of  agriculturials  aa  opposed  to  that  of  notaads  or  shepherds.  The 
sacrificial  system  boars  this  out,  We  hare  developed  this  is  the  setiuel. 
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and  lacit,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  develop 
grand  scbemeB  of  the  inTasion  and  occupation 
of  India. 

The  four  Staffer  of  Growth  merely  indicated. 

The  ancient  Aryas  were  at  first,  that  is,  long 
before  they  invaded  India,  savages  who  hunted 
wild  beasts  and  lived  upon  their  flesh,  the  whole 
animal  being  cooked.'  Some  of  them  formed 
a  gang,  and,  intoxicated  with  the  Soma-juice,  went 
a-shooting,  yelling  as  frantically  as  possible,  bran- 
dishing their  rude  javelin-like  poles,  and  overcame 
their  wild  adversary  in  the  recesses  of  a  jungle 
more  by  dint  of  a  furious  onslaught,  than  by  a  sus- 
tained effort.*  They  had  not  constructed  even  rude 
huts  to  live  in.  They  lay  on  a  dry  and  barren  plain 
in  groups — a  plain  that  had  no  thickets  upon  it,  and 
could  not  harbour  wild  animals.  The  notions  of 
man  in  such  a  condition  are  necessarily  confined  to 
himself.     The  vast  expanse  of  the  sky  spangled 

1  Vidt  the  Aik-StLDhitA  (I.  164,  43.)  irbere  it  is  said  that  the 
wsmon  cooked  a  spotted  os :  tliose  practices  were  old  or  ancient. 
The  iiik-SADhitA  tlirows  light  oa  the  times  that  had  long  pnst  awAj. 
Id  this  coDBectioD,  the  words  of  the  iJik-SMihitA  ^f^"  'T^ri'i  inT'ir- 
'^litH'  deseire  special  attention, 

3  TboK  Btatementt  are  bamd  on  direct  passagee  in  the  ^k-Stm- 
hitt  which  are  qaoted  in  the  aequel,  for  instanoe,  Indra,  aa  aowi  aa 
boiii,  aaked  hia  mother  where  hia  foes  were.  The  theorj  cJ  the  fonr 
etagw  of  civilisation  dependa  fbr  ita  validity  on  &Gta  in  the  history 
«f  tha  world,  as  well  aa  on  the  writings  of  distii^oished  trarellara. 
Fiife  Jc^  Staart  Mill's  Folitiaal  EooDomy,  1st  chapter  (Preliminary 
Semarka).  &e  basea  hia  social  and  eoonomioalphilosophyonthe  growtb 
of  society  and  definitely  points  out  the  four  epochs  of  progresa. 
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Tvith  beautiful  stars  at  night,  or  at  times  briglit 
■with  the  mellow  light  of  the  moon,  the  coy  moru, 
the  evening  twilight,  when  the  aky  is  variegated 
witli  shuffling  hues  and  tints,  the  beautiful  rays  of 
the  sun  as  they  break  through  clouds,  the  moun- 
tains, against  the  tops  of  which  storms  dash,  and 
the  sides  of  which  pour  down  innumerable  torrents 
in  tbe  rainy  season, — all  these  do  not  awaken  in  the 
mind  of  a  mere  savage  hunter  a  poetical  feeling — the 
offspring  of  admiration.  A  savage  may  become 
frantic  with  terror.  Now  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
a  wild  animal  such  as  a  tiger,  and  now  shivering 
with  cold,  he  may  be  maddened  into  fits  of  fury ; 
but  he  cannot  be  poetic  or  imaginative.  If  he 
learns  anything,  he  may  learn  to  form  a  small  gang 
of  his  companions,  either  for  averting  a  danger 
or  hunting  down  a  wild  animal  for  food.^ 

II.  He  gradually  tames  wild  animals  and  enters 
upon  pastoral  life.  His  circumstances  are  then  im- 
proved. An  opportunity  of  cultivating  sympathies  by 
tending  his  cattle  is  afforded  to  him.  His  soft  and 
amiable  nature  is  called  out.  He  carefully  feeds  his 


1  Wo  have  got  authootio  accounta  of  the  savages  of  Auatralia — 
the  races  bare  non  almost  become  extinct.  In  India,  even  at 
the  present  day,  there  are  numerous  races  of  saTages.  Removed  a  few 
miles  from  flourishing  towns  are  found  savages  in  India.  Their  care- 
leaaueas  of  comforts  of  life  such  aa  abut  or  clothing,  no  matter  how 
coarse,  their  habits  of  drunkenness^  their  vild  and  frantic  dances, 
and  their  furious  and  fitful  puniuit  of  a  wild  animal  like  a  tiger 
—in  which  sometimes  women  take  a  part,  invariably  cbarac- 
terite  them.  But  we  have  enquired  and  failed  to  discover  any  song 
about  the  forces  or  powers  of  nature— any  song  referring  fanoifuUy 
or  wittilj  to  the  sun  or  the  morn  or  exhibiting  any  conceit  of 
thought. 
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cattle,  and  bis  cattle  repay  his  care-  New  ties  are 
thus  developett.  He  is  attached  naturally  to  the  cattle- 
fold.  Those  quiet  and  harmless  habits  of  his  cow  or 
bufEalo,  which  he  can  easily  observe,  powerftilly  influ- 
ence his  mind  and  modes  of  life.  Sober  and  diligent, 
he  associates  with  his  brethren.  Possessing  enough 
of  leisure,  and  always  above  want,  he  finds  himself 
surrounded  by  a  large  family,  A  number  of  clans 
are  thus  gradually  formed.  He  takes  more  than  one 
wife — the  institution  of  polygamy  being  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  his  vanity  and  self-conceit.^  Pastures 
constitute  his  territory  ;  cattle,  his  wealth  ; 
their  protection,  his  occupation  ;  their  diversions, 
his  pastimes ;  and  their  milk,  his  principal  food. 
But  necessity  teaches  him  to  watch  anxiously  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  the  seasons  of 
rain,  for  his  catitle  require  extensive  pasturage ; 
and  he  thus  becomes  amenable  to  terrestrial  and 
celestial  influences.*     Constant  observation  enlarges 


^  Polygamy  appeftra  to  be  a  recognised  ioBtitutioa  among  all  wild 
tribes.  In  the  eorliaat  history  of  India,  polygamy  appeara  to  be  (A« 
iDstitutioD.  Throughout  the  extensive  sacrificial  literature  many 
wives  are  diatinctly  mentioned.  When  wives  have  to  participate  in  % 
aacriGcial  act,  one  wife  is,  of  course,  recognized  aa  entitled  to  precedence. 
See  flik-Sanhitft  (VII.  26,  3.).  "As  a  common  husband,  hia  wives." 
The  original  words  are  :— ir%'K5  if^^:*!?^^. 

^  See  Uax  Uliller's  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Ltmguage,  2nd  Series, 
from  250  to  257  pagea  We  will  quote  bis  words  as  he  aeems  to  ua  to 
support  our  theory  of  gradual  growth.  "  As  families  rose  into  clans, 
clans  into  tribes,  tribes  into  confederacies,  confsderaciea  into  nations." 
The  elders  of  each  family  naturally  formed  themselves  into  a  senate.  The 
origin  of  such  important  words  aa  palxce,  coart,  miniiter,  Hng,  he  traces 
to  the  Aryas  in  their  pastoral  condition.  Again,  the  same  author  ob- 
serves (1st  Series  of  bis  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language),  68th  page. 
"  The  eye  of  these  shepherds  who  live  in  the  free  air,  sees  further,  their 
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Lis  notions  of  the  earth  and  skj.  He  is  moved, 
when  the  cloud  rumbles,  and  the  lightning  flashes- 
He  sings  and  he  jumps  for  joy.  He  philosophizes 
and  attempts  to  fix  the  time,  when  the  rains  set  in, 
by  observing  the  length  of  days  and  nights. 
He  develops  a  sort  of  astronomy.  The  most  intelli- 
gent shepherd  soon  begins  to  lead  his  own  clan. 
A  hunter  is  a  mere  adventurer,  and  his  influence 
over  his  gang  is  temporary.  The  gang  is  broken 
up  as  soon  as  an  animal  half  cooked  and  half  raw  is 
eaten.  The  intelUgent  shepherd  is  the  social  leader 
of  bis  clan,  and  his  influence  is  permanent.' 

III. — Gradually  agriculture  is  developed.  The 
bullock  is  yoked.  The  wild  horse  is  broken  in. 
The  diet  is  improved,  and  a  variety  of  dishes,  made 
of  flour  and  mixed  with  milk,^  conduces  to  his 
health.    Permanent  property  in  the  form  of  land 


ear  bean  more  atuuplj,— why  should  their  speech  not  hare  gained  that 
living  tiuth  and  varietj  T  This  is  important  testimoujr  in  favour 
of  our  statement.  Qennan  scholars  seem  to  entertain  the  same  views. 
(See,  for  instaooe,  Orimm  as  quoted  by  Dr.  MUller  in  this  connection.) 

1  We  have  shepherds  and  nomads  who  are  ritdt  in  cattle  in  India. 
In  the  Thara-Farakar  district  between  the  desert  of  Bajputana  and 
Sindha,  there  are  pastoral  people.  They  call  the  pasture-land  their 
R^,  (a  twritory)  and  their  cattle,  their  Dhana,  (wealth).  They 
export  much  ghee,  or  rather  traders  in  the  district  help  them  to  do  so, 
"We  have  seen  the  country  specially.  The  people  are  interesting. 
Their  songs  attempt  some  mde  explanation  of  the  forces  and  powers 
of  nature.  Their  conversation  is  witty.  Their  stories,  though  some- 
times obscene,  are  important  to  a  comparative  mythologist.  Their 
conceits  aro  really  such  as  suit  their  ctmditiou  in  life  ;  for  instance, 
they  believe  that  there  are  great  hunters,  and  shepherds  in  the  skies  i 
luid  they  move  the  wind  or  rivers  which  cause  rain. 

3  Amiktft  is  a  dish  made  exclusively  of  milk.  In  sacrifices,  great 
importance  is  attached  to  it. 
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is  acquired.  Such  leisure — as  the  peasants  can 
afford  during  eight  months  of  the  year  when  a  plen- 
tiful harvest  blesses  their  labours,  and  when  the 
population  being  limited,  the  supply  is  always  in 
excess  of  the  demand — is  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  of  that  industry  which  supplies  small 
conreniences  of  life  and  which  seeks  to  make  it 
comfortable. 

IV. — Chivalry  is  a  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequence of  a  desire  of  luxuries.  The  necessity  of 
self-defence  encourages  the  growth  of  feudalism.^ 
Self-complacency  patronizes  the  bards  who  can  flat- 
ter the  social  leader.  A  song  of  his  exploits  cannot 
but  excite  those  who  listen  to  it.  Young  men  are 
naturally  fired  with  the  ambition  of  distinguishing 
themselves.  The  brave  and  the  strong  acquire 
power  over  the  timid  and  the  weak.  Small  states 
are  formed — states  which  constitute  a  feudal  com- 
munity, influenced  by  the  same  religious  and  the 
social  institutions,  and  the  same  political  feeling. 
The  Aryans  had  attained  to  this  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, when  they  invaded  India.* 


1  Guizot  in  hia  histoiy  of  European  civilization  throws  light  on  tha 
development  o(  feudalism.  As  soon  as  Nomadic  hordes  beg&n  to 
settle  in  Europe  after  their  eruption,  about  the  Gth  centurj  A.  D., 
they  naturallj  passed  into  the  condition  of  feudalism.  In  modern 
tiniea,  as  soon  as  the  peasante  of  Mahftr&ttra  broke  in  upon  the  Mogul 
Empire  firom  their  mountUD  fastnesses,  thejr  natitrallj  passed  into 
feudalism.  The  Uarlthi  confederacy  is  a.  great  feudal  confederacy. 
These  modem  developments  in  history  can  alone  explain  facts  of  re- 
mote antiquity — facta  that  obey  the  law  of  historical  sequence. 

>    We  have  not  enlarged  on  the  fourth  stage  of  civilization.    The 

pbenomeoon  of  the  Geudal  system  is  important.    We  have  authentic 

records  about  it  in  Europe.    It  may  be  examined  and  its  elementa, 
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12  CHAPTBE  I. 

We  have  fluccinctly  traced  the  different  stages  of 
civilization,  as  the  theory  of  gradual  growth,  by 
means  of  which  we  shall  attempt  to  explain  the  Vedic 
mythology,  is  based  on  them.  The  evidence  for 
the  statements  we  have  made,  may  be  thus  categori- 
cally summed  up.  1.  The  Aryan  Gotra-system  ia 
founded  on  a  division  into  clana,  originating  in 
consanguinity.^  2.  The  Apri-hymna,  as  they  are  given 
in  the  fiik-Sanhit&,  point  also  in  the  same  direction.' 
3.  Yajusa-Houtra  aa  it  ia  to  be  distinguished  from 
^ik-Houtra,  which  is  regularly  recognized,  marks  out 
tribal  diviaions.  Houtra  means  the  collection  of  the 
Mantras  or  verses,  which  Hota-prieats  recite  at  a 
sacrifice.   The  Taittiriya-SanhitS  gives*  the  Mantras 


eaailf  stated.  WriterB  like  Ouizot  haTe  analysed  it  FeodaUsm 
WIS  developed  in  India  u  aooa  aa  the  aooient  Aryaa  aettled  in 
it.  Ide  ZetuUreeU  reoorda  the  laws,  religious  feehogs,  and  mTtho- 
log7  of  a  nation  or  raoe  ia  ita  agricultural  stage  of  development :  the 
^k^SanhitS,  of  a  race  in  a  state  of  chivalry  and  feudoUsm.  One 
necessary  consequence  offendaliBm  is  the  ascendancy  ofthe  priests:  the 
Btfthmana  literature  records  the  history  of  the  rise  of  priests  and  the 
methods  by  which  the  power  of  the  Purohitas  was  consolidated. 

1  Vidt  the  Shnluta-Satra  of  Ashvaiayaoa,  (the  latter  six  chapters) 
(VL  10, 1.),  where  O&nagtri  is  opposed  to  a  confederation  of  different 
Ootraa  for  the  purposes  of  a  Sattra,  for  be  asks  how  can  there  be  Aprt- 
Suktui  t  How  the  Frty&yA  ofieringa  }  See  (VI.  10,  2.}.  Shoonoka  sanc- 
tions different  Ootras  for  a  Sattra,  for  he  had  out-grown  the  feeling  of 
clanship  and  could  realize  the  aspirations  after  a  confederacy. 

a  Vide  Haz  Mailer's  remarks  on  the  Aprl-hymna  as  made  In  his 
Ai>cient  Sanskrit  Literature,  page  463.  These  Tersaa  are  historically 
important  aa  they  enable  us  to  throw  light  on  the  social  condition  of 
the  Aryas,  when  similar  and  different  Qotras  or  olans  were  passing 
into  the  condition  of  a  community. 

3  See  (II.  13,  32.)  of  the  Shrouta-Sfttra  of  Ashvol&yana  who  condemns 
it.    MIdhava  notices  the  same  in  his  Yajnr-bbiUya. 
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to  be  recited  by  a  Hotfi  for  all  sacrifices  except  the 
Agnisioma — the  fonn  of  all  So  ma-sacrifices,  4.  The 
Bhrigus,  Angirasas,  and  others  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  Aik-Sanhitd  itself.  5.  Different  leaders  ac- 
quired different  parts  of  the  Punjab  by  overcoming 
different  leaders  of  the  aborigines.'  6.  The  Taitti- 
riya  Sanhita  (VII.  1, 1, 3.)  diYides  the  Kaatriyas  into 
fifteen  classes,  and  the  Vaishyaa  into  many  more. 
7.  Tribes  are  mentioned  in  the  Aitareya  BrS.hmana' 
and  in  the  Mahllbhlirata.  8.  Zarbhustra  himself  was 
a  leader  of  some  tribes.*  9.  The  Zendavesta  often  re- 
fers to  clans,  ta-ibee  and  the  confederacy.*  10.  In- 
consistency in  the  geneology  of  Vedic  gods  can 
be  easily  explained  by  attributing  it  to  tribal  dis- 
tinctions.  More  evidence  in  support  of  the  different 
stages  of  civilization,  through  which,  we  believe, 
the  ancient  Aryas  passed  before  the  invasion  of 
India,  will  be  adduced  in  the  sequel. 


1  See  for  inatonce  (L  61.),  Pipra  ia  opposed  to  AgiahvSD  :  Siuds  ia 
opposed  to  Kutaa :  Shambftn  U  opposed  to  Atilhigra  :  see  the  Sth 
verse  of  the  same  of  the  Aik-Ssohitft— "(loilra)  VySnthjiryftn  79  oba 
Daayavo,  barhumftte  randhaya  shflasdaTratta  Know  well  the  Aryas 
and  the  Daajus,  who  rMtrain  them  Iraia  sacrificing,  and  (Indra) 
panish  those  who  are  without  religious  rites."  This  test  throws  light 
on  the  opposition  of  leaders. 

1  See  the  AitaroTa  Brihmsna  (IV.  S5).  The  words  are  :— Samas- 
min  srAh  sbrestet&jim  jinate  yt,  evam  veds.  SvfLh  (his  own  [wople) 
SanjAnate  (agree)  ShreftaUyftm  (for  leadership);  The  Kouravas  and 
P&ndavaa  oolleoted  their  clans  for  war. 

>  Vide  Yasna  (XXXIl.  14.).  The  opposition-clans  are  there  referred 
to  as  Eavayas. 

4  Yasna  (XIX.  52.).  What  are  the  lords  of  these  ?  The  lord  of 
the  dwelling,  the  lord  of  the  clan,  the  lord  of  the  confederacy,— Zara- 
thustra  as  the  fourth. 
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14  CHAPTER  I. 

Criteria. 

The  system  of  Aryan  sacrifices  affords  the 
best  criteria  for  dividing  tlie  hymns  of  the  ^k- 
Sauhit&  into  four  parts  corresponding  to  the  four 
stages  of  civilization.  When  the  sacrificial  system 
as  described  in  the  extensive  Br^hmana-literature  is 
analysed,  we  find  that  it  distinctly  refers  to  four 
different  periods  of  Aryan  civilization. 

There  are  two  distinct  systems  of  sacrifices, 
the  Sm&rta^sacrifices,  which  are  to  be  sub-divided 
into  two  classes — the  sacrifices  of  the  pastoral  stage 
of  civilization  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  agricultural 
stage  of  civilization — and  the  Shrouta-sacrifices  con- 
sisting of  the  sacrifices  of  a  prosperous  community, 
following  agricultural  pursuits  in  their  developed 
form,  and  of  the  sacrifices  of  a  community  at  once 
chivalrous  and  enterprising.  We  will  describe  these 
sacrifices  at  length  in  the  third  chapter.  At  the 
■  time  of  the  invasion  of  India,  at  least,  the  Aryans 
were  ashamed  of  those  barbarous  practices  which 
belong  to  the  first  stage  of  civilization.  They  dis- 
tinctly repudiate  them.  The  practice — of  burning  or 
rather  cooking  a  wild  living  bison — is  characterized 
in  the  Aik-Sauhit£,  as  ancient  and  extinct  (Pratha- 
ma.)'  When  mere  savages  who  hunted  down  wild 
animals  and  lived  on  their  fiesh,  the  Aryans  seized 
a  strong  bison  and  burnt  him  alive.  This  barbarous 
practice  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  an  animal- 
sacrifice  known  in  the  Sm^lrta-system  as  Shtlla- 
gava.^     For  some  time,  a  cow  was  killed  on  the  oc- 

>     Vide  tbo  Bik-Sanhita  (1. 164,  43.). 

-  See  the  chapter  of  the  Grihja-Sfltra  hj  AahvaldyaDa  {IV.  9).  I'ide 
also  (I.  162,  11.)  of  the  Aik-Saubili.  Iii  it  a  Lorse  is  spoken  of  as  stab- 
bed with  ou  iron  atako  (sbiila). 
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casion  of  celebrating  the  anniversaries  of  their  fore- 
fathers.' The  sacrifice  known  as  Ashvayuji  iu 
the  Smirta-system  was  intended  to  propitiate  Rudra, 
the  tutelary  god  of  cattle.  It  belongs  to  the  pas- 
toral stage  of  civilization.  -  The  bundles  of  sacri- 
ficial grass,  those  of  Barhis,  of  the  sacrificial  Veda, 
of  the  Prastara — which  are  carefully  brought  in  as 
if  from  a  wilderness  even  now  in  every  sacrifice, 
the  milking  of  cows,  the  care  with  which  the  calves 
are  driven  off,  the  manner  in  which  a  dairy-maid's 
business  is  symbolised,  the  way  in  which  a  dish 
consisting  of  fresh  milk  and  cxnrds'  is  prepared,  the 
rude  fashion  of  baking  a  sacrificial  cake,  the  impor< 
tance  attached  to  a  mortar,  pestle,  the  sieve,  mere 
hides,  the  wooden  vessels  for  keeping  flour  or  clari- 
fied butter,*  and  the  varieties  of  the  clarified  butter 
itself — all  these  bear  out  our  statements  as  to  the 
p^toral  and  agricultural  stages  of  civilization.  We 
will  categorically  adduce  evidence  in  support  of  the 
fourth  stage  of  civilization — the  existence  of  the 
feeUngs  of  chivalry  among  the  ancient  Aryans  who 
migrated  into  India-  2.  The  Agni-s^oma  sacrifice 
in  which  the  Soma-plant  is  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a 
prince,  its  royal  reception  (Atithesii),*  the  ostenta- 

1  Vide  Ymd»  (XXXII.  12.)  which  states  :— "  Th«  men  who  by  their 
teaching  hinder  from  good  deeds.  To  these  bu  Mszda  ounouuced 
«vi],  to  them  who  alaj  the  soul  of  the  cow  with  friendly  speech."  The 
Mazdayasnians  condemned  the  killing  of  a  cow  aa  they  were  fast 
aettUng  down  as  agricultiuistB.  The  Indian  krjaa  killed  her  for  food 
and  sacrifice. 

i    The  dish  is  known  to  the  sacrificing  prie«4a  as  Amik«&. 

^  All  these  sacrificial  utensils  are  described  fully  in  the  BoudhAyana 
Shronta  SAtra,  a  copy  of  which  I  possess  in  fragmeuta. 

*  See  the  IX.  Mamjala  of  the  iiik-Sanhitft,  and  the  chapter  oE  th« 
Altareya  Br&hmana-CI.  3,  16.). 
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tion  with  which  the  Soma-drink  is  preparedj  the 
arraj*  of  priests,  their  boastful  declarations,  the 
importance  of  the  family  which  brought  the  Soma- 
sacrifice,  and  which  openly  made  declarations  of 
power  against  its  enemies  and  of  its  material  pros- 
perity,— all  these  facts  attest  to  the  chivalrous  cha- 
racter of  the  times.  The  sword  which  was  named 
the  Sphya  was  often  used  at  a  sacrifice.  The  man- 
tras' on  behalf  of  ladies  were  to  be  recited  in  a  soft 
voice.  The  modesty  of  goddesses  was  veiled  by  a 
curtain  at  a  sacrifice  in  imitation  of  a  similar  prac- 
tice among  the  higher  classes  of  society.  At  a  sacri- 
fice, the  Kaatriya  especially  played  at  dice  with  his 
wife  or  wives  and  sons.  It  is  particularly  recom- 
mended that  rice  won  from  an  enemy  ought  to  be 
boiled  and  eaten.  A  splendid  horse  marched  before 
the  sacrificial  fire  when  it  was  conveyed  from  the 
domestic  (GKlrhapatya)  fire-place  to  the  sacrificial 
(Ahayamya)  fire-place.  Even  Brfi.hmaTias  received 
horses  as  their  sacrificial  fee  (Daksinft.)  A  chariot- 
wheel  was  used  when  the  domestic  (G&rgapatya) 
fire  was  first  kindled,  and  consecrated.  The  wife  of 
a  sacrificer  particularly  prayed  to  her  gods  for  beau- 
tiful daughters  and  heroic  sons.*      Admiration  of 


I  The  obt&tiODB  thrown  into  the  fire  called  the  Patut  S&DT&jaa  bear 
on  this  Bubjeot.  The;  form  an  essential  part  of  the  Daraha-Pflmmaaeifi. 
When  the  goddeeoea  ue  invited  and  supposed  to  have  come,  a  curtain 
is  held  between  the  eacrificers  and  the  goddesses,  and  the  mantras  are 
softly  recited.  (SeetheBoudbftyanaShroutaSHtra,— the  DarBha-POma* 

)  For  Terifjnog  these  statements,  see  such  treatises  as  AgnjidbAoa- 
Prayoga,  Daisha-Pflmanusa,  Pasflhandha,  Cb&turmast,  Soma-Prayo- 
gas,  which  are  all  based  on  the  Boudbftf  ana  and  AshvaUjaua  Shrouta 
Sfltras,  which  iu  their  turn  are  based   on  the  Brfthouutu  of  the  £ik- 
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the  beaatj  of  the  fair  and  inordinate  love  ot  adren- 
turouB  enterprises  characterize  essentially  the  feeling 
of  ehivaby.  The  triumphal  columns  (Tftpas)  were 
raised  in  an  animal-sacrifice  {Pashu-bandha)  and  in 
the  Soma-saerifices.  The  £ik-SanhitS  abounds  with 
passages  which  betray  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The 
horse'  is  praised,  nay,  he  13  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a 
demi-god.  The  weapons*  of  warfare  are  addressed — 
a  feeling  which  is  the  essential  mark  of  the  ancient 
Aryans  being  particularly  influenced  by  the  institu- 
tion of  chivalry.  None  but  the  bards  of  a  chival- 
rous period  could  sing  the  charming  hymns  of  the 
mom — (Usaa).  The  facts — that  the  Sm&rta  sacrifice 
of  the  domestic  fire  invariably  introduces  all  sacri- 
fices, that  it  is  the  model  of  such  Shrouta-sacrifices 
-as  those  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  that  the 
latter  is  the  model  of  the  Agnis^oma,  the  model  of 
all  Soma-sacrifices  in  which  the  Shrouta-sacrifices 
tsulminate — establish  chronological  sequence-*     The 


SanhitA  and  Tuttirtya-Sanhi  ti  an  to  be  oomulted.  There  are,  of  ooime, 
man;  Biihmanaa  and  Shronta-Sfltras, — a  growth  of  the  BrahmavAdi- 
pwiod.    (See  the  3rd  chapter  of  tbia  eaaaj). 

1  See  the  Aahv»«tatia  in  the  Aik-SaahitA.  The  names  of  a  hone 
are  TIjl,  Arras,  aad  others.  See  for  jnatanoe,  (I.  161.).  where  tha 
Ashv«-medha-Baorifioe  ia  distinct) j  referred  to. 

I  See  the  whole  hjHUi  (VI.  75.),  id  whicU  all  tka  weapooa  of  war- 
fare ore  laeDtioaed  :— the  helm,  bow,  bow-atriug,  the  end  of  a  bow, 
quiver,  a  coachman  or  charioteer,  the  reins,  horses,  a  wu-obariot  or 
Hatha,  arrows,  the  whip,  and  a  shield  (Haataghna.) 

3  The  ShiUa-gava  is  a  remnant  of  the  first  period.  In  the  agri- 
onltnrai  period  as  discovered  in  the  ZendAvesUl,  there  was  a  atroni; 
feeling  of  pity  in  favoor  of  tbe  oattje.  No  agricultoriat  can  Bee  his 
cow  or  buffalo  hurt  or  injured  without  his  mind  being  moved.  TTie 
ParD*^M««e*li  marks  more  the  pastoral  period  than  agricultural,  tbongh 
it  uonibtaes  both.    The  Agiii^foma  sacrifice  belongs  to  a  feudal  nation. 
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Soma-sacrifice  was  peculiarly  and  exclusively  the 
sacrifloe  of  the  period  of  chivalry.  The  Byatem  of 
Vedic  sacrifices  ia  thua  historically  important. 
Though  persiBtently  ignored,  yet  when  carefully  in- 
vestigated, it  does  not  fail  to  thrDiT  sufficient  light 
on  some  intricate  problems  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Aryans. 

The  AIk-Sanhit&. 

The  ^ik-Sanhitfi  is  a  complete  collection  of  the 
whole  literature  of  the  Aryans  from  the  earliest  time 
when  they  began  to  sing  to  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  power  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges — a  literature  representing  doubtless  all 
sides  of  human  nature — the  achievements  of  its 
iotdleot  and  the  ezpression  of  ite  emotions,  ita 
theological  dogmas,  its  spiritual  aspirations,  its  cos- 
mological  speculations,  and  its  psychological  ideas,  as 
well  as  popular  poetry  and  its  chivalrous  ballads. 
But  the  bards — who  sang  the  hymns  and  gave  vent 
to  their  feelings,  now  describing  in  pathetic  terms 
forest  scenery'  and  now  speculating  as  to  the 
origin  of  language*  — were  not  inferior  men  who 
wandered  from  a  thrashing  floor  to  a  thrashing  floor, 
or  from  village  to  village  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
They  were  poets  who  were  systematically  initiated 
into  the  sacrificial  lore  and  were  accustomed  to  lead 
society.'       They  were  priests  whose  principal  busi- 

>     Vide  tbe  Aik-SmhiUt  (X  US.). 

t  Vide  (X.  71.)of  the  name  :  the  aecond  and  third  Tenes  aped&ll^ 
refer  to  the  origin  of  language. 

«  Vide  the  flik-Sanhitt  (X.  710.) :  the  whole  Sflkta  is  interertiug 
from  differcDt  points  of  view. 
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neflB  was  to  learn  by  heart  the  Bocred  songs  banded 
liown  to  them  from  their  anceatora,  and  to  use  them 
a^  th9  time  of  a  sacrifice  .when  the  assembled  priests 
ejEbibited  Uieir  intellectuality  in  the  presence  of  their 
patrons'' — the  Aryan  warriors  and  rich  merchant*.* 
A  sacrifioial  fire-place  was  the  centre  where  all 
learning  and  ingenuity  were  brought  together,  and 
the  focus  from  which  knowledge  of  every  kind  ra- 
diated.^ It  was  at  the  sacrificial  fire-place  that  an 
exciting  song  in  honour  of  a  warrior  who  bad 
aquired  or  explored  a  new  territory  for  the  Aryans 
was  recited.*  It  was  at  a  sacrificial  fire-place  that 
the  princely  gifts  of  a  rich  man  to  an  officiating 
priest  were  published  to  the  world.  It  was  at  a 
sacrificial  fire-place  that  the  nation  boasted  of  its 
progress  in  knowledge,  its  enterprizes  and  its  pros- 
perity, attributing  them  all  to  their  god — Indra  or 
Agni.  It  was  at  a  sacrificial  fire-place  that  they 
confessed  their  sins  in  a  way,  and  prayed  to  their 
gods  for  deliverance  from  the  power  of  PftpmS*  or 

1    Vi4it(l.le4,M-S&.)ottheae.me. 

1   Puticular  hyinns  praiatng  rich  donon  need  not  be  quoted  u  Uwy 

»  Vidt  (I.  164.}  :  the  whole  hyam,  vbich  e^Iaiiw  impmiMd 
p8j«hological  ftod  sacrifioial  bearinga  of  the  ecooomjr  of  the  hxjtoa, 
opena  with  •  saorifioial  arrangement. 

*  All  the  atatementa  in  this  paragraph  are  bas«d  oa  auch  hymns  of 
the  ffik-8anhit4  aa  (X.  154.) ;  the  third  verae  of  which  dewrvee  ■p«rf«l 
•Mention  aa  brave  warrion  who  fall  on  a  battle-flold  and  liberal  donors 
an  mentioned  together.  Vide  kLm  in  this  eennection  the  SanbitA 
(X.  185.)  and  (X  173-174.). 

A  VuU  ([V.  S,  ft.)  of  the  aauM,  where  sinnen  who  speak  nntfaUi  and 
who  lire  an  immoral  life  are  said  to  produce  a  deep  hell.  The  v^m 
i$  interesting  aa  it  throws  light  on  the  ideas  of  sin  which  tlie  iaju 
eutertAioed  at  this  time.    The  itjea  of  Perwmsl  Sin  is  tboroughlj 
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Sin  incarnate.  It  was  at  a  sacrificial  fire-place  that 
the  irresistible  national  propensity  to  play  at  dice 
was  condemned  in  a  language  that  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  mores  the  heart  of  the  reader :'  it 
was  at  a  sacrificial  fire-plaoo  that  the  Soma  was 
pounded,  sqaoezed,  and  filtered,  its  virtues  being 
extolled,  and  jars  being  filled  with  the  Bparkling 
juice  -J  and  it  was  at  a  sacrificial  fire-place  that  a 
new  song  fw-epared  by  a  bard  was  listwied  to  and 
applauded.^  It  was  in  performing  a  sacrifice  that 
the  difi^erent  tribes  vied  with  one  another/  As  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  and  appreciate  English 
history  without  studying  the  Magna-Charta  and  the 
changes  from  time  to  time  in  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  England,  so  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  civilization  of  the 
ancient  Aryas  as  it  is  revealed  in   the   collection   of 

brought  out  in  the  BUck  Y^jue-SoDhitfi.  The  word  iUelf  does  not 
occur  in  the  ffik-Sanhitft.  yet  the  thought  ifl  vividly  before  the  minds 
of  tha  Aryae.  See  the  (X.  126.).  The  whole  hymn  is  interesting  m 
this  connection.    It  ia  OD]y  one  out  of  many  bearing  on  the  subject 

»  ride  the  fiik-Sanhitft  (X.  34.)  in  which  the  dice  wre  prsised  aa 
well  Its  coudemned.  In  a  aaori&ce  called  AgnyAdhaua  the  husband 
and  wife  play  at  dice. 

£  The  ninth  Han^ala  ia  fiill  of  every  thing  connected  with  Soma  : 
For  instance,  see  (IX.  64.) :  the  »th  and  10U»  verses  deserve  atten- 
tion. 

B  (X.  71, 8.)  of  the  same,  where  origiual  poets  are  mentioned  aa 
deeermg  approbation.  The  Nava  Brahmftmi  or  new  hymns  are 
oftra  raferred  U>.  Sing  or  FntgAj/ata  is  used.  The  words  (L  10,  4.) 
"  Brahma  cha  no  vaso  sachendra  y^am  oba  vardhaya"  are  important. 

*  The  Ooatamfls  have  composed  (made)  well-woven  hymns.  See 
a.  81.  16.).  We,  KftnvSs  with  songs  invit«  (I.  47,  10.).  The  Kaavto 
and  Chratamifl  vied  with  each  other. 
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hymns  called  the  iiik-Saohitd.,  without  studying  their 
sacrifioial  system,  the  soul  of  their  civilization.  No 
matter  what  hymn  is  read,  it  directly  or  indirectly 
cannot  but  refer  to  a  sacrifice.  Either  the  mu- 
sical modes  of  the  Udgatfi-singer  are  mentioned  or 
the  name  of  a  sacrifice  such  as  Yajna  or  Makha, 
or  some  prayer  asking  a  god  to  partake  of  their 
sacrificial  portion  (Yajuiya  Bhdga)  occurs.  The  main 
groimd  of  the  picture  of  society  drawn  in  the  iJik- 
Sanhit^  is  a  sacrifice :  the  manifold  poetical 
sentiments  which  heighten  its  effect  are  the  natural 
and  ^sential  lights  and  shades  beautifully  tinged 
with  the  spirit  of  that  long  war  which  the  Aryans 
waged  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  by  which  their 
great  god  Indra  was  surrounded.  The  back-ground 
ifl  represented  by  the  four  stt^es  of  ciyilization 
through  which  they  had  passed,  and  which  in  their 
abrogate  effect  still  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
upon  their  social  and  reUgious  institutions.  The 
fore-ground  of  the  picture  was  the  anxiety  with 
which  the  consequences  of  the  struggle  with  their 
enemies  were  awaited— a  struggle  which  stirred  up 
the  inmost  depths  of  their  hearts,  awakening  as- 
pirations noble  and  heroic,  which  braced  their 
intellect  and  enlarged  its  scope  so  as  to  embrace 
the  finite  and  infinite — ^the  earth  and  hearens  in  its 
ken, — firing  their  imagination  and  strengthening 
their  will.  When  the  long  war  with  the  Dasyus 
ended,  when  kingdoms  on  the  model  of  those  in 
their  mother  country  were  formed,  when  the  tribes 
settled,  maintaining  the  same  social,  religious  and 
political  relations  with  one  another  as  before, 
when  the  Aryans  were  duly  respected  by  the  abo- 
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j^ines  who  had  laarnt  submission,  wheQ  t^ 
praBtigs  of  Aryan  gods  wbb  completely  egtablished, 
and  when  Aryan  sooiety  in  India  waa  thoroughly 
consolidated,  it  was  signifioantly  obaerred  by  & 
poet  vho  naturally  expressed  a  national  feeling-, 
that  DhitS— the  god  of  stability — arranged  society 
as  it  once  existed.'  As  the  colonists  in  America 
transplanted  institutions,  the  groffth  of  the  English 
soil  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Hudson,. 
BO  the  Aryans  attempted  at  le^t  to  re[H-cduce  on 
the  banks  of  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab  all  that 
they  once  posseoied  and  cherished  in  the  plateau 
of  Ari&na. 

Taidllca  Mythology :  Indra,  RuAra,  and  Haratat. 

Mythology  was  at  first  anthropopathic  and  gra^ 
dually  became  cosmic  as  the  notions  of  the  Aryans 
were  enlarged,  and  as  they  advanced  in  civilization. 
The  conquest  of  India  opened  up  new  intellectual 
and  spiritual  vistas  and  acted  powerfully  on  Vedio 
mythology  and  religion.  We  will  first  investigate 
the  growth  of  the  myth  of  Indra — a  god  whoso 
praises  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  iiik-Sanhit&.' 
It  is  said  that  he  is  peculiarly  a  god  of  the  Indian 
Aryas.'      We  cannot  endorse  this  view  as  we  believe 


1  Vult  the  Aik-SanhitA  (X.  190,  3.)— the  words  are  :— Dh&U  ffttU 
p&rvkBu-kalpayat . 

«  ritU  Mairt  Teria  (Vol.  V.  Seo.  V.)  Ifc  obaerreB:— "  More  hymnt 
kn  dediefttod  to  hin  hoaor  Uias  to  tite  pnlse  of  any  otiiar  divmitr" 

■  "  Indra,  a  name  paeuliAr  to  India,  admita  ot  bat  one  dbjmolagyj 
it,  it  mnot  be  derived  from  the  mae  root,  wbatdror  that  mar  b*. 
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that  be  is  the  moet  anoient  god  of  the  whole -Aiyan 
race.  His  original  name  wax  Vindra.  The  letter 
V  is  perishable  when  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable. 
The  lower  classes  in  Mabftrdstra  pronounce  Jihthaln 
instead  of  Viththala — the  god  of  Tukaritma  and  the 
celebrated  deity  among  the  Marathfis,  Vvadra 
means  the  obtainer,  as  the  latter  part  of  Govinda  in 
later  mythology  does.  He  is,  in  common  with  other 
gods,  frequently  called  Bha^as  in  the  £ik-SanhitA, 
Bh^aran  was,  though  seldom,  changed  into  Mf^ha- 
Tan.  The  words,  always  used  in  common  oonversa* 
tion,  are  necessarily  contracted.  Bhagayan  passed 
into  Bhagavas ;  and  Pinini  gives  Bb^os,  and  Bhos, 
as  the  forms  of  Bhf^van.'  Bhagavan,  therefore, 
became  Bhagho  in  the  mouths  of  the  common 
people.  A  tribe  preferred  the  name  of  Bhaglta  to 
Indra.  According  to  Grimm's  law,  the  second 
syllable  of  Bhagho  became  av  or  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage xoa  in  the  nominative  case.  Bub  in  under- 
going the  change,  the  first  syllable  was  strengthened 
as  Van,  t^e  last  part  of  Bhagavan  was  dropped* 
Bhagavan,  therefore,  became  Bakxos  in  Greek. 
Indra  in  the  Aik-Sanbita  is  described  as  an  Aditya^ 
the  SOD  of  Aditi — an  epithet  of  Dyous.  Bakxos  is  des- 
cribed as  a  son  of  Zeus.  The  mother  of  Indra  con- 
cealed him  as  she  regarded  his  birth   as  a  fault.* 


wbich  ID  StuMkrit  yielded  inda,  drop,  mp.  It  meiuit  onginalljr  th« 
god  of  nun — the  Jnpiter  Pluviu* — a  deity  in  lodia  more  often  preaent 
to  the  mind  of  the  wonhipper  than  any  other.  Of.  Benfey,  Orient 
and  Occident,  VoL  I.  p.  49."  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lnngaagb, 
Hai  MUtler,  2nd  Beries,  p.  430. 

1     F.-rf8P»nim(Vni.  3,17.). 

s    7id«  the  itik-SwihiU  (IV.  18,5.1. 
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Ammon  from  fear  of  Ehea  carried  the  ofaUd 
(Bakxos)  to  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mount  Nysa.  In  the  Greek  mythologj  Bakxos  or 
Dionyaius  is  the  productive,  overflowing  and  intozi' 
eating  power  of  nature  which  carries  man  away 
from  his  usual  quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.^ 
Grote  in  the  first  volume  of  his  history  of  Greece 
describes  Dionysian  mysteries  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  Indra's  fondness  for  Soma  and  the  riots 
of  priests  in  the  Agnisfoma-Soma  aacrifioe,  when 
flesh  is  eaten  rather  voraciously,  and  the  intoxicating 
Soma  is  inordinately  indulged  in.  The  comparison 
and  contrast  between  Indra  and  Bakxos  could  have 
been  enlarged  but  for  want  of  time.  The  god  Bagh* 
is  known  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  Bi^,* 
amongtheSchlaavs.  Again, there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  drop  the  last  vowel  in  the  European  nations .  Vindra, 
therefore, became  Fi«(i — (fl,beinga  perishable  letter, 
is  also  dropped  with  the  vowel.)  The  letter  V  could 
be  easily  changed  into  U  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  Sampras&rana  as  developed  by  Pamini.*  And 
17  underwent  the  guwa-change  into  0.  Oind  could  not 
be  easily  pronounced  as  two  vowels  caused  a  diffi- 
culty arisiog  from  hiatus.  In  conformity  with  the 
reoognized  rules  of   the  transposition   of    letters, 


1  Vide  Smith's  Diotianery  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
HTthology.  Fidt  the  treatiee  on  Soma-aacrifice.  It  ia  not  printed 
u  jet,    Oopiea  can  be  had  in  Mabftr&«(ra.    Wo  poesoes  a  copy, 

*  Vide  Dr.  ftfartin  Hang's  Eaaaya  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings, 
and  Religion  of  the  Parseea,  toot-note  on  pages  90  and  194. 

»  Vide  Panini  (I.  1,  ib.). 
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OiTid  became  Odin,^  the  god  of  victory  among  the 
Germanic  tribes — a  god  who  defeated  and  slew  the 
froBt-giant,  Ymir,  The  author  of  the  article  on 
Odin  in  Fenny  Cyolopeedia  obaerres : — "  The  North- 
Western  emigration  of  Odin  from  the  borders  of 
Caucasus  to  Scandinavia  has  the  support  of  a  \mi- 
form  tradition  in  its  favour."  ludra  was  at  first  no 
god  at  all ;  but  the  imaginary  spirit  which  posaessed 
the  leader  of  a  gang  of  hunters.  Indra  was  a  personi- 
fication of  the  afflatus^  which  produced  fury  in  a 
hero  and  which  led  him  on  regardless  of  life  to  the 
attack  of  a  wild  animal  such  as  a  tiger,  a  natural 
enemy — a  ferocious  animal  that  lay  concealed  in  a 
mountain-cavity  or  in  an  impenetrable  primeval 
forest — a  Vrittra  who  is  the  inveterate  adversary  of 
Indra.    The  Mamts*  or  killers,  who  accompanied 

1  All  the  ptiira  of  nameo — Buch  as  Bjelbog  or  Belbog  and  HSdr,  Indra 
and  Vrittra — should  be  brought  together  and  then  an  hypothesis 
advanced.  We  believe  so  far  aa  the  facts  collected  b;  authors  like 
the  Kev.  Ur.  G,  W.  Cor  go,  our  identificatiou  of  Odin  with  Indra 
ia  well  supported. 

3  The  subject  of  affiatv*  has  not  had  the  attention  it  merits  given 
to  it.  In  the  writlnge  of  Qerman  savants,  it  ia  not  Sfsteniatically 
mentioned.  Yet  it  plays  an  iraportaut  part  in  the  whole  social  his- 
toiy  of  a  nation  in  a  particular  state.  The  afSatUB  or  Avasara  (the 
particnlar  time]  explains  to  a  barbarian  that  which  a  philosopher  will 
contemplate  as  mysterions  or  transcendental. 

B  Maruts  are  the  gods  of  etorms  in  the  £ik-Sanhitft.  At  the  time  of 
Yasko,  Maruta  signified  priests.  But  the  word  ma;  be  derived  from 
Mri  to  kill  "  Those  that  shared  the  feast"  was  the  secondary  meaning 
as  the  ideas  of  killere  of  wild  Miimala  and  sharers  of  a  feast  were  as- 
sociated. When  the  feast  was  developed  into  a  sacrifice,  the  Mamta 
necessarily  came  to  signify  priests.  When  the  leader  of  a  gang  was 
identified  with  Indra — the  god  who  ruled  over  the  firmament — the 
Uamts  stiU  continued  to  be  his  companions  and  came  to  be  the  gods  of 
storms.  (See  Cox's  Mythology  of  Aryan  Nations) : — "But  pre-eminently, 
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their  leader  in  a  hunting  expedition)  aided  him,  or 
rather  to  speak  impersomjly  and  in  an  abstract  way, 
aided  Indra,  who  had  postessed  him,  and  shared  the 
feast  with  him,  when  a  wild  animal  was  seized  and 
roasted.  When  the  leader  was  intoxioated  with 
Soma,  he  lost  command  over  his  own  person,  and 
maddened  into  fury,  marched  onwards,  or  rather 
rudely  and  in  the  way  of  savages.  Indra  killed  his 
father — the  man  who  had  produced  him  by  squeezing 
the  Soma-plant — and  made  his  mother  a  widow.' 
Eka5^ak^  or  Nisdgri  is  said  to  be  his  mother. 
MMhava  in  his  Commentary  identifies  Nisiigri  with 
AditL'  We  believe  Mfldhava  is  right.  But  Aditi 
did  not,  during  the  period  of  hunting,  convey  the 
idea  of  infinitude.  See  the  next  paragraph  on  Aditi- 
The  vessel  in  which  Soma-juice  was  prepared 
became  a  widow,  as  he  who  squeezed  and  seasoned 
it  was  insensible.    Agni   is  said  to  consume   his 


as  Uie  name  denoUa,  the  Uaruta  are  the  crnshera  or  grindeTB  ;  and 
thus,  as  made  to  share  in  the  deadly  strife  betwean  India  and  Vrittra, 
they  assume  an  exclusively  wii-Iike  ohanoter.  The  fcietoi;  of  the 
Kwt  vhicb  funushes  this  name  has  been  already  traced,  md  has  linked 
together  tlie  Oreek  war-god  Arfa,  the  gigantio  Aloadai  and  Uolionee, 
the  Latin  Mara  and  Ilors,  and  the  Teutonic  Thor  Mifikiir.  They  are 
the  cbildren  of  Budra,  woiahipped  as  the  destn^er  and  reproducer,  for 
these  functions  were  blended  by  the  same  assodation  of  ideas  which 
gave  birth  to  the  long  series  of  ooirelatiTe  ddtica  in  Aryan  Mytho- 
logy" 

»  r«&  Sanflkrit  Texts  of  Dr.  Mnir,  (ToL  T.  Sec  VL).  He  has 
brought  together  such  passages  relating  to  the  birtli  of  Indra  as  gene- 
rally bear  on  this  investigation. 

1  Tide  Hadhava  Sayan&'s  Commentary  on  tlie  (X.  101,12.)  of  the 
.Rik-SanhitA. 
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parents^  because  he  bums  the  fuel  which  feeds  him. 
Both  the  metaphors  spring  from  a  common  origin — 
the  barbarous  way  of  common  conversation  among 
a  rude  people.  This  was  the  form  in  which  the 
myth  of  Indra  originated  during  the  first  stage  o£ 
civilization  among  wild  hunters.  In  modem  India, 
all  wild  tribes  hare  their  leaders  who  are  infuriated 
under  the  influence  of  the  a£3atus  of  their  god. 
Their  leader  frantically  dances  before  them,  and  to 
the  music  of  wild  drums,  a  tribe  marches  out  of  its 
village  On  the  slope  of  a  mountain  to  bunt  down  a 
tiger  or  any  other  ferocious  animal  which  has 
proved  the  pest  of  its  cattle.  The  Greeks  believed 
in  the  influence  of  afflatus-  The  tripod  was  used  : 
the  susceptible  worshipper  was  possessed  by  a  god. 
In  modem  India  when  a  famine  threatens  the  land, 
or  cholera  breaks  out,  the  people  invariably  have 
recourse  to  their  gods,  and  their  leader  under  the 
influence  of  afflatus  predicts  the  future.  The  pre- 
sent alone  can  throw  light  on  the  past :  analogy, 
by  means  of  which  intricate  problems  in  geology  are 
solved,  is  the  only  safe  method  of  investigation  in 
Comparative  Mythology.  The  iiik-Sanhitft  affords 
sufficient  evidence  in  support  of  the  statements 
we  have  made-  We  will  adopt  for  convenience 
sake  Dr.  Muir's  translation  of  the  verses  we  quote ; — 
See  (III.  48,  2.)  R.  V.  "On  the  day  that  thou  wast 
bom,  thou  didst  from  love  of  it,   drink  the  moun- 


1  CToL  V.  Sec  XIII.  2.)  of  Mail's  Sanskrit  Texts  :— Strange  to  eaj, 
cries  the  poet,  addreMUg  himMlf  to  both  the  worlds,  the  child  aa  booo 
u  born,  begins  with  unnatural  voracity  to  consume  bis  parents  and 
is  altogether  bejond  bis  mortal  worshipper's  comprehetuiou,  (X.  79,  4.) 
of  the  fiik-SanlutL 
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tain-grown  juice  of  the  Soma-plant."  2.  "  Of  old, 
the  youthful  mother  who  bore  thee,  satiated  thee 
with  it  in  the  house  of  thy  mighty  father."  3.  "  Ap- 
proaching his  mother  he  desired  sustenance.  He 
beheld  Hie  sharp  flavoured  Soma  on  her  breast.'" 
Thus  Indra  was  the  spirit  which  the  Soma-juice 
excited  in  him  who  drank  it.  On  the  subject  of 
these  verses  an  intelligent  Sanskrit  scholar 
observed  to  us  that  the  piece  of  land  on  which  the 
Soma-plant  grew  up  was  the  mother  of  Indra,  and 
that  the  plant  itself  was  his  father.  The  plant  was 
killed  when  its  juioe  was  extracted.  But  the  spot 
of  ground  which  nurtiu-ed  it  remained  unimpaired, 
though  stripped  of  its  beauty.  Indra  was  energy 
which  the  Soma-driDk  produced.  "We  have  given 
this  explanation  here  as  there  is  some  evidence  to 
support  it.  The  word  Indra,  up  to  the  time  of  Pilnini, 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  energy.  The  iZik-Sanhita'^ 
uses  it  indefinitely  though  often  in  the  sense  of 
energy.  The  Taittiriya-Sanhita  {II.  2,  5.)  distinctly 
shows  that  Indra  meant  the  spirit  of  man.  Pfinini 
(V.  2,  93.)  gives  six  different  names  for  Indriya 
(faculty  of  sense) : — "  The  sign  of  Indra,  what  is 
seen  by  Indra,  what  is  created  by  Indra,  what  is 
accepted  by  Indra,  and  what  is  given  by  Indra." 
Fatanjali  does   not  comment  on  this  Stltra.     But 

■    1  See  Muir'B  SaDskrit  Texts,  (V.  Sec  VI,). 

a  Vide  (I.  65,  4.)  of  the  ^ik-Sanhita— where  Indriyam  is  interpreted 
by  S&yana  into  Svavtryam,  "  That  Indra,  indeed,  who  wishes  to  bo 
flattered  by  his  followers,  acts  well  in  a  forest,  showing  his  valour 
among  his  own  people."  This  verae  deserves  special  attention  of  onr 
readers. 
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the  Kashik^-Vrittl  declares  that  Indra  Bi'gnifies 
eiUier  the  soul  or  self  (Atmli).  The  interpretation 
that  Indra  originally  meant  the  spirit  is  supported 
by  ihe  history  of  the  word  Indriya.  The  explana- 
tion as  given  by  the  intelligent  Sanskrit  scholar 
whom  we  have  referred  to  does  not  apply  to  all  the 
Terses  of  the  ^ik-Sanhita,  where  the  birth  of  Indra 
is  spoken  of ;  as  for  instance,  (VIII.  45,  4.)  R.  V* 
declares : — "  As  soon  as  he  was  bom,  Indra  grasped 
Lis  arrow  and  asked  his  mother,  who  are  they  that  are 
renowned  as  fierce  warriors  ?"  Such  a  verse  raises  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  mother  being  capable  of  being 
asked.  The  answer  is — to  a  barbarian  everything  has 
life:  nature  is  rational :  it  rephes  to  him,  for  so  he 
beUeves.  The  verses  (IV.  18, 1.,  X.  73, 1.,  X.  120, 1.) 
and  many  others — which  speak  of  Indra  as  a  fierce 
individual,  intoxicated  and  furious  and  marching 
against  his  enemies — belong  to  the  first  period  of 
civilization.  Rudra  or  Rvdras  were  those  who  beat 
the  forest.  They  surrounded  the  forest  and  yelled. 
Eudra  literally  means  one  who  cries.'  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  Indra  is  justly  styled  "ancient,  undecay- 
ing,  and  martial"  Vide  (1.,  130, 1.)  and  (VIII.  24, 9.) 
E.  V.  In  (VIII.  65, 10.)  "  He  is  said  to  have  agitated 
his  jaws  when  rising  in  strength  after  drink- 
ing the  Soma  poured  out  from  a  ladle.'*  This  is 
just  the  description  of  a  man  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  drink.  During  the  second  stage — the  pastoral 
period  of  civilization, — the    notions  about    Indra 


1  Vide  the  TaittirtTa-SanhitA  (I.  S,  1.).  Sorodtt  yadarodlt  tad  Itn- 
drasya  Budratvam.  He  cried— What  Jie  cried  is  the  Budrahood  of 
Budra.  Vide  the  third  No.  of  "  Studies  in  Indian  Philosophy"  where 
this  is  discuMKd— pages  S7,  &8,  and  50,  giving  the  diBCussion. 
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underwent  some  modificationB.  His  weapons  were 
then  a  hook,  such  as  a  shepherd  carriea.  Vide  (VIII. 
17f  10.).  In  the  first  Maridala,  he  is  described  as 
carrying  an  iron-weapon.  In  (I.  65, 1.)  : — *'  Indrais 
represented  to  sharpen  his  weapon  as  a  bull 
sharpens  his  horns."  It  has  been  a  tendency  of  the 
Indian  Aryaa  not  to  give  up  totally  their  beliefs, 
but  to  adapt  them  to  the  times  as  they  change.  To 
illustrate  this  statement — the  Aitareja  BrShmana 
interprets  sacrificial  practices  in  one  way.  The 
Shata-patha,  during  the  rationalistic  times  of  the 
Ach^ryae,  attempts  to  spiritualize  them  away.  The 
comparison  of  the  two  Brahmafia-works  throws 
light  on  the  way  in  which  the  Indian  Aryas  made 
progress  and  modified  thoir  dogmas  and  myths. 
During  the  pastoral  period  the  myth  was  not  much 
modified.  Vrittra  or  Vrittras  (for  many  are  spoken 
of  in  the  i£ik-Sanhit&),  still  attacked  the  cattle  of 
the  people.  Strong  men  possessed  of  the  spirit  of 
Indra  pursued  them  and  aided  by  Maruts  and  Budras 
slew  them.  Yet  the  shepherds  necessarily  watched 
the  remarkable  phenomena  of  nature  and  awaited 
with  anxiety  a  good  downpour  of  rain,  for  they 
depended  on  their  pastures  where  grass  could  not 
grow  without  any  rain.  Prompted  by  nature,  they 
could  not  but  seek  to  explain  the  phenomena  which 
made  a  deep  impression  on  their  minds.  Analogy 
is  employed  in  explaining  them.  An  illustration 
will  be  useful.  The  lower  classes  in  Sindha  believe 
that  there  are  large  rivers  like  their  Indus  in  the 
skies,  which  when  they  overflow  their  banks,  cause 
rain,  for  they  are  familiar  with  the  annual  inunda- 
tion of  the   Indus  on   which  all  their  agricultural 
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operations  depend.  The  shepherds  of  this  period 
naturally  compared  the  showers  of  rain  to  the 
shower-like  streams  of  milk  from  teats  of  their 
(!0ws,  and  imagined  that  there  were  cows  in  the 
skies.  As  their  cows  were  sometimes  carried  away 
by  wild  beasts  of  prey»  and  they  then  ceased  to  get 
milk— then:  daily  food,  till  some  powerful  man  killed 
or  drove  away  the  wild  beasts  and  relieved  the  cows, 
so  they  fancied  that  the  clouds — the  celestial  cows — 
were  driven  away  by  a  celestial  Vrittra,  who  was  also 
overcome  by  a  celestial  Indra.^  The  analogy  is  com- 
plete.  Droughts  and  plentiful  rains  necessarily  al- 
ternated. The  war  of  Indra  vrith  the  celestial  Vrittra 
was,  therefore,  perpetually  carried  on.  The  celestial 
Indra  was  of  course  always  victorious.  Indra  even 
now  cannot  be  identified  with  any  definite  cosmical 
phenomenon.  Gradually  the  analogy  passed  into 
a  belief.  As  the  clouds  promising  rain  passed 
away  suddenly,  and  the  sl^  cleared  up,  their  faith 
in  the  might  of  Vrittra  was  confirmed.  But  the 
sky  as  suddenly  lowered :  the  thunder  rumbled :  the 
lightning  flashed,  and  the  rain  poured  down  in  tor- 
rents, when  they  least  expected  it.  Their  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  celestial*  Indra  was  confirmed. 
They  fancied  that  the  thunder  was  produced  by  a 


1  About  the  power  of  theee  shepherds,  we  will  quote  Dr.  Max  HUller's 
words  : — "  The  eye  of  these  ahepherda  who  live  in  the  free  air,  sees  fui^ 
ther,  their  ear  heara  more  dmrply,"— thus  the  pastoral  atago  of  soeietj 
is  recogniied  throughout.  Our  hypotheaia  of  the  four  atages  of  the 
ancient  pre-Tedio  civiliiation  la,'  therefore,  not  new. 

3  The  epithet  etttttial  la  given  to  Indra  in  the  Aik-SanhitL  It 
must  have  a  aignificance  by  its  contrast  with  tarthlg.  Tide  the  £ik- 
Sanhitt  (IV,  17, 4.).  The  adjectiTe  S7ai7tun  a  used.  This  i»  as  old 
vord. 
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oelostial  Budra  who  yelled  as  if  in  beating  a  forest 
to  frighten  Vrittra  out  of  his  hiding  place,  Budra 
in  process  of  time  became  the  god  of  thunder  :  the 
Maruta  who  aided  the  leaders  of  hunters  became 
the  celestial  companions  of  Indra.  Their  number 
is  often  mentioned,  but  they  cannot  be  definitely 
identified  with  a  cosmic  phenomenon:  Daring  tho 
agricultural  period — the  third  stage  of  civilization— 
the  myths  were  fixed.  Indra,  the  MarutSj  and  tho 
Budra  lost  their  anthropopathio  character.  The 
Aryas,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  forgot  their  wild 
habits,  and  were  polished  into  respectable  peasants. 
Indra  had  a  patriarchal  family  for  "  he  is  surrounded 
by  his  brother's  children."  See  (X.  65, 11.)  K.  V. 
The  beautiful  forms  and  tints  of  crops  naturally 
made  an  impression  on  farmers-  *'  He  assumes  the 
beautiful  forms  and  is  invested  with  the  ruddy 
lustre  of  the  sun."  See  (VIII.  85,  3.).  A  shepherd 
in  the  simplicity  of  hia  heart  observes  : — "  Thou  O 
wise  (Indra)  carriest  a  long  hook  like  a  spear  and 
(boldest  fast  therewith)  as  a  goat  (catches)  a  branch 
with  its  fore-foot."  This  is  a  criterion  for  deter- 
mining the  chronology  of  a  particular  hymn  or 
rather  the  social  stratum  to  which  a  bard  belongs. 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  during  the  pastoral 
period,  no  new  hymns,  in  which  the  imagery  of  pas- 
toral life  is  not  naturally  and  instinctively  em- 
ployed, can  be  sung.  A  bard  is  a  simple  child  of 
nature  and  without  any  premeditation  or  elabora- 
tion, he  sings  as  he  dances.  An  illustration  may 
be  given.  Tuk^rama,  a  grain-dealer,  and  RSmdasa, 
a  Brfi,hmana,  are  the  two  most  popular  Marfitha 
poets.  The  imagery  of  the  first,  though  most 
varied,  is    instinctively  based  on  the  habits  and 
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inanners  of  grain-dealers.  The  imagery  of  the  last 
is  Br&hmauioal  in-as-much  as  Fur^nas  and  Shflstraa 
are  drawn  upon.  A  peasant  knew  that  cows  re- 
quired more  food  than  man,  and  that  they  had  more 
than  one  stomach,  and  was  aware  of  the  habits  of 
stags  and  bulls.  He  says  : — "  Drink  Soma  like  a 
thirsty  stag  or  like  a  bull  roaming  in  a  waterless 
waste  ;"  and  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Muir — "  fill  his 
belly  or  his  two  bellies  which  are  compared  to  two 
kkes  by  copious  potations,"  See  (VIII.  4, 10  ;  V. 
36, 1. ;  and  VIII.  33,  2.)  R.  V.  Again,  see  (X.  43, 7.) : 
"  The  priests  magnify  him  as  grain  is  increased  by 
celestial  showers."  During  the  period  of  chivalry, 
the  myths  of  Indra  underwent  great  modifications, 
though  its  elements  remained  unaltered.  Indra 
was  exalted  into  a  king.  He  wielded  such  military 
arms  as  the  powerful  Ksatriyas  carried.  He  lived 
rather  luxuriously,  was  chivalrous  in  his  love,  and 
possessed  a  palace  like  that  of  an  opulent  Eeatriya. 
Indra  was  specially  and  almost  exclusively  the  god 
of  the  Ksatriyas,  whose  warlike  character  was 
reflected  in  the  description  of  their  Indra.  Fond 
of  the  pleasant  juice  of  the  Soma,  sometimes  boast- 
ful, always  confident  of  hia  personal  prowess,  prone 
to  fall  out  with  his  companions,  and  magnificently 
clad,  he  drove  about  in  a  splendid  chariot  like  a 
Ksatriya  leader.  "We  will  quote  from  the  Rik- 
Sanhita.  In  (VII.  2,  25.)  it  is  said :—"  A  heroic 
female  (Narl)  brought  him  forth,  a  heroic  son." 
In  (1. 82,  5  and  6.)  it  is  said  :— "  Go  exhilarated 
to  thy  dear  wife."  "  Be  exhilarated  with  thy  wife." 
In  (III.  53,  4.)  it  is  said  : — "  A  wife,  Indra,  is 
one's  home  ;     she  is  a  man's  dwelling  ;  therefore, 
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let  thy  horses  be  yoked,  and  cany  thee  thither," 
A  chiTalrous  thought  is  beautifully  expressed. 
Perhaps  a  Ksafcriya  facetiously  made  the  following 
remark  to  his  better  half.  In  (X.  86, 11.)  it  is  said ; — 
**  I  hare  beard  that  among  all  these  females 
Indrant  is  the  most  fortunate  ;  for  her  hiisband 
shall  never  at  any  future  time  die  of  old  age." 
lu  (III.  30,  3.  Vm.  17,  4.  and  VIII. 
81,  -4.)  the  beautiful  helmet  of  Indra  is  men- 
tioned. In  (VIII,  33,  11.)  his  golden  whip 
and  a  shining  golden  car  are  described.  Id  (L  30, 
16.)  his  two  tawny  steeds  snorting,  neighing,  and 
irresistible,  are  referred  to.  He  carried  a  bow.and 
arrows,  the  favourite  military  weapons  of  the  Ksat- 
riyas,  see  (VIII.  45,  4.),  His  thunder-bolt  is  often 
made  of  gold.  But  the  real  thunder-bolt  lies  in  the 
ocean  enveloped  in  water,  see  (VIII.  89, 9.).  Into  (III. 
52,  3)  the  metaphor — *' an  ardent  lover  desires  his 
mistress"  is  introduced.  In  (V.  37,  4.)  it  is  said  :— 
"The king  in  whose  house  the  god  drinks  Soma 
mixed  with  milk  suffers  no  calamity,  marches  at  the 
head  of  his  hosts,  slays  his  enemy  and  lives  tran- 
quilly at  home  in  the  enjoyment  of  happiness." 
At  the  time  of,  or  rather  before,  the  invasion  of 
India,  the  Aryas  manifested  a  tendency  to  innova- 
tion. Society  was  split  up.  A  great  and  long 
contest  took  place  between  ancient  Aryan  con- 
servatives, whose  principles  of  conduct  were  based 
on  the  doctrines  they  had  inherited  and  reformers 
who  boasted  of  their  new  hymns  and  of  their 
powers  as  inteihgeut  poets.  During  this  contest, 
all  the  myths  were  spiritualized,  (more  of  this  in 
the  sequel).    During  the  period  of  the  invasion  of 
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India,  Indra  is  often  invoked  as  the  god  of  war  and 
Tictory.  As  the  notions,  the  Greeks  entertained 
of  the  Cosmos,  were  enlarged  as  they  conquered  and 
explored  different  countries  at  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  so  the  notions  of  the  Aryas  were 
enlarged  when  they  entered  India.^  Indra  gradu- 
ally became  a  deity  who  represented  the  principle 
of  power  and  victory.  Some  very  beautiful 
hymns  are  addressed  to  him  in  the  £ik-Sanhit^. 
The  notions  of  Indra  were  a^ain  modified  during 
the  sacrificial  period  of  the  Taittiriya  and  Vaja- 
saneya  activities. 


Aditi  plays  an  important  part  in  the  creation 
of  the  world  as  well  aa  in  the  religious  development 
of  the  ancient  Aryas  ;  and  the  history  of  her 
growth  will  throw  considerable  light  on  their 
religious  and  cosmologioal  notions.  The  subject  of 
the  origin  of  the  conception  of  Aditi  has  been 
energetically  investigated  by  European  scholars 
of  eminence  and  reputation,  and  their  writings 
would  have  proved  invaluable,  but  for  their  hasty 
and  impatient  generalizations.  Professor  Max 
Muller  whose  views  are  generally  sound,  and  whose 


1  Our  Tomen  ore  11)6018117  toad  of  telling  atoriea.  Some  of  them 
«ie  perimps  as  old  as  poEuible.  They  hare  been  himded  down  from 
genentions.  But  there  is  oae  thing  about  them  specially  deserving 
notice.  Notiooa  anknowQ  to  our  grand-f&thers  ftre  quietly  introduced 
into  them  ;  and  in  one  aenae,  a  story  is  adapted  to  the  present  time — 
■nch  noUoDS,  for  instance,  aa  of  the  electric  t«legraph  or  of  a  battalion 
of  aoldiera  called  in  Usrathi  PalfAana,  Such  fiicts  about  changes  in 
folklore  are  importuib 
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power  of.  realizing  "  men  and  manners"  is  poetic, 
observes,  (in  his  translation  of  the  Rig- Veda,  1.  2, 
30.): — "Aditi,an  ancient  god  orgoddesSjis  in  reality 
the  earliest  name  invented  to  express  the  infinite;  not 
the  infinite  as  the  result  of  a  long  process  of  abstract 
reasoning,  but  the  visible  infinite,  visible  by  the 
naked  eye — the  endless  expanse,  beyond  the  earth, 
beyond  the  clouds,  beyond  the  s^."  We  find  it 
rather  hard  to  realize  the  exact  sense  of  this  pas- 
sage. "What  is  the  nature  of  the  process  of  abstract 
reasoning  employed  for  realizing  a  conception  of 
the  Infinite  ?  The  conception  can  be  formed  by  a 
process  of  comparison  and  elimination.  In  the 
passage  quoted.  Professor.  Max  MiiUer  himself 
describes  the  nature  of  this  process.  Throughout 
the  Aik-Sanhit^  we  find  the  Aryas  employing  it  for 
arriving  at  the  abstract  notions  of  Spirit,  Sin, 
Intelligence,  Time,  and  the  great  God-head  itself.' 
Dr.  J.  Muir,  who  cannot  be  too  much  thanked  for 
his  labours  in  bringing  together  in  a  systematic 
way  the  results  of  the  labours  of  all  Sanskritists 
of  reputation,  not  however  without  careful  study 
and  research,  candidly  admits  : — "  But  even  if  we 
suppose  that  in  the   preceding  passages,  it  is  in- 


I  The  words  for  Pi-Sna,  Aau,  Manas,  Pipa,  Darita,  Eoaa,  Akiiti, 
KUa,  &c.  are  olT,en  used.  These  are  compared  and  contrasted.  The  nega- 
tive  conceptions  are  expressed  And  thus  gradually  the  sense  ot  the  abs- 
tractis,toa  certain  extent,  fixed.  Fuf^  (1. 1$4,  45.)  of  the/iik-SauhiUl 
where  the  idea  of  the  Qod-head  is  expreased.  The  passage  is  impor- 
tant as  it  disoovers  the  process  bj  which  such  conceptions  are  formed. 
EJJa  or  Time  is  deified  in  the  Atharva-veda-Sanhitft.  The  passage  is 
well-known.  The  word  occurs  in  the  £il[-Sanhit&  only  once,  and  that 
in  the  sense  of  a,  battle.  Viile  the  iiik-Sanhitft  (X.  42,  9.).  Rxim  par- 
ticulars t  geoeral  idea  appears  to  be  foimed. 
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tended  to  identify  Aditi  with  the  sky,  this  iden- 
tification is  very  far  from  being  conaistentiy 
maintained  in  the  hymns.  And  it  is  equally  dif- 
ficult to  take  the  word  as  a  constant  synonym  of 
the  earth."  The  truth  is,  such  would  be  the  result 
of  any  iuvestigation  that  should  not  be  based  on 
the  correct  principle  of  the  recognition  of  the 
growth  of  abstract  conceptions  during  long  his- 
torical periods  when  society  passed  through 
different  stages  of  civilization.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  ancient  Aryas  threw  off,  as  a  snake  casts 
skin,  all  its  institutions  and  customs,  and  repudiated 
its  notions  of  religious  and  social  polity  when  it 
passed  from  one  stage  to  another.  "We  believe  that 
during  the  pastoral  period  no  chivalrous  institution 
or  conception  could  be  developed,  for  the  pastoral 
period  is  chronologically  antecedent  to  that  of 
chivalry ;  but  during  the  period  of  chivalry,  savages 
~— hunting  down  wild  animals  and  eating  them  half- 
cooked  might  be  met  with  shepherds,  still  living  a 
nomadic  life  and  dependent  on  their  cattle  and  sheep 
for  food  and  simple  clothing  without  any  fixed  habi- 
tations— might  abound.  A  line  of  demarcation  could 
be  drawn  between  peasants,  not  aspiringto  riseto  the 
level  of  what  are  called  upper  olasses,but  content  with 
the  status  allotted  to  them  by  their  social  and 
religious  leaders  and  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits 
and  the  military  and  sacerdotal  classes  who  regulate 
the  affairs  of  society  and  whose  voice  in  all  matters 
of  social  and  religious  polity,  is  supreme.  Such  is 
almost  the  condition  of  most  of  the  Asiatic  nations 
at  the  present  day.  In  a  community,  generally  a 
gectiou  of  the  people  awakened  from  its  torpor  by 
some  favourable  circumstances,  makes  rapid  progress 
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and  the  other  sections  placed  at  a  disadvantage  lag 
behind — ^yes,  those  who  cannot  energize  and  whose 
intellectual  and  moral  activities  cannot  beealled  out.' 
We  have  explained  our  statement  rather  at  length 
that  it  may  not  be  misunderstood.  Professor  Roth 
describes  Aditi  "  as  a  goddess  associated  with  Diti 
without  any  distinct  conception  and  merely  as  it 
appears  as  a  contrast  to  her."  Professor  Max 
Muller  (in  his  translation  of  the  ffik-SanhitA,  1.  244.) 
goes  a  step  further  and  remarks  that  the  originid 
reading  in  (VII.15,12.)  of  the  ffik-SanhitA,  was  Aditi, 
and  that  Diti  has  been  substituted  by  later  writers. 
"We  believe  that  the  .ffik-Sanhitd  has  been  so  carefully 
preserved  that  not  a  syllable  has  been  omitted,  add- 
ed or  interpolated.  As  our  theory  of  the  growth 
of  civilization  can  satisfactorily  explain  the  Vaidika 
passage  in  question,  the  onm  prohandi  lies  on  those 
who  assert  the  contrary.  The  ground  being  thus 
prepared,  we  will  attempt  to  answer  the  question — 
what  is  the  origin  of  the  conception  of  Aditi  ?  We 
must  premise  by  stating  that  a  negative  notion  or 
conception  is  not  possible  without  a  positive  notion 
of  which  it  is  a  negative,  and  that   Aditi  is  a  nega- 

1  Take  an;  lodian  town  and  oil  the  etrata  of  cirilizatioa  will  be 
seen.  For  inataoce,  the  Uarith&  EAj&  with  hia  lUjtt-mancials  ia  a 
■ectiou  by  itself^  All  the  Brflhmanaa  form  a  social  sectioc  by  theu< 
advea.  These  are  advanced  classes.  Bat  bj  the  side  of  these,  we 
have  wild  honters  as  uupolished  as  any  in  the  world,  for  instance,  the 
Bhila,  ahepherds  who  live  now  aa  tiiej  lived  three  tbousand  years 
ago,  and  cultivators  who  form  the  real  middle-class.  Their  songs, 
th«r  pleasuree,  their  cnatoms,  and  their  folklore,  esseDtially  diSer.  But 
when  a  shepherd  rises  to  be  a  prince  by  dint  of  valour,  he  combines 
in  his  advanced  status  the  chivalrous  aud  pastoral  The  customs  of 
the  famUy  o£  the  Holkaia  are  interesting  in  this  counectioo, 
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tive  conception  :  that  which  is  not  Diti  is  Aditi. 
During  the  first  stage  of  civilization^  mountain-fast- 
nesses and  cavities,  the  lairs  of  wild  beasts  at  once 
fieiy  and  ferocious,  as  well  as  the  recesses  of  forests 
where  animals  of  game  lurked — these  were  called 
Diti,  because  they  were  divided  as  they  were  scat- 
tered and  cut  up,  while  extensive  plains,  grassy  as 
well  as  bushy,  seemed  continuous  :  these  were  Aditi. 
A  distinction  like  this  is  well-known  to  wild  tribes 
in  the  plateaus  of  Mahfinlsfra.  The  notion  of  Aditi 
as  here  explained  is  expressed  by  the  word  Paihfira , 
which  is  distinguished  from  Khatlapa  or  rocky  re- 
cesses and  cavities — Paihfi,ra  being  that  which  is 
like  back  or  has  a  back,  from  Mar§.tM  P^^ha  (Sans- 
krit Prisma)  and  Kharfapa — a  hiding  place 
(perhaps  from  Sanskrit  kkad  to  dig)  onomatopoeti- 
cally  formed.  The  hunters  never  knew  any  dan- 
ger so  long  as  th^  lay  or  walked  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  former,  for  no  wild  animal  could 
dare  venture  out  on  the  open  plain  where 
it  could  be  easily  pursued  or  beset  and  killed. 
Aditi,  therefore,  in  the  first  stage  of  civilization 
simply  meant  a  plain  free  from  the  ravages 
of  beasts  of  prey.  During  the  second  period — the  ■ 
pastoral  stage,  sheep  and  cattle  grazed  on  the 
plains ;  watched  by  dogs,  they  were  let  loose  ;  the 
shepherd  reclined  on  the  banks  of  rividets  which 
afforded  sufficient  recreation  to  him.  With  Diti 
notions  of  horror  and  danger  might  be  associated, 
though  sometimes  she  is  referred  to  as  beneficent, 
because  she  afforded  pleasure  derived  from  the 
pursuit  of  wild  animals  and  rewarded  stalwart 
hxmters   with   plenty    of   good  game.    Gradually 
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houses  rose  on  the  surface  of  Aditi.  Farms  were 
laid  out,  the  rivulets  were  dammed,  and  small 
chatmels  pleasantly  distributed  water  and  irrigated 
their  lands.  Aditi  showed  in  the  language  of 
Cowper  (Retirement  423-24.)  :— 

"  Downs  that  almost  escape  the  enquiring  eye, 
**  That  melt  and  fade  into  the  distant  sky." 

Aditi  inspired  bards  and  priests  even  during 
the  pastoral  period.  The  shepherds  observed  the 
sky  and  felt  that  Aditi  corresponded  to  it.  She 
was  at  first  a  PaatyS-^a  cattle-pound,"  then 
a  mother  in  the  sense  of  giving  protection, 
and  lastly  a  goddess  who  gave  birth  to  gods 
themselves.  When  an  abode  or  a  thrashing-floor, 
for  both  were  then  identical,  she  was  produced  by 
handiness  or  skill  (Daksa),  and  she  produced  Daksa 
or  skill,  for  rude  artizans,  being  paid  in  grain  or 
kind,  depended  on  the  thrashing-floor  for  their 
maintenance.  "We  will  quote  a  few  verses  from  the 
^ik-Sanhitil  in  support  of  our  statements.  *'  lu 
(IV.  55,  3.),  she  is  styled  Pasty4  which  Professor 
Roth  understands  to  mean  a  household  goddess." 
We  believe  Pastyd  to  be  a  cattle-pound,  because  it 
is  most  likely  that  it  is  derived  from  the  same  root 
from  which  the  word,  pashu  (cattle)  is  derived,  viz., 
Posh  to  bind.  In  (VII.  15,  12.)  Diti  is  said  to 
confer  what  is  desirable.  In  (I.  24, 1.)  "Who  shall 
give  us  back  to  the  great  Aditi  that  I  may  behold 
my  father  and  mother"  occurs.  The  story  of 
Shunashepha  seems  to   us   to  bo  one  of  the   oldest 

>  This  aciiBe  is  basod  on  a.  direct  text  of  the  Taittiriyn  BrShii»na, 
in  which  the  word  Paatj-a  ottuni,  aud  it  is  intovpretod  by  Madhasa 
into  a  house— the  acnse  given  to  the  word  by  Y^ska  in  his  Nirukta. 
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Aryan  legends.  It  is  one  of  those  rude  tragic  songs 
which  wild  tribes  sing.  It  was  altered  from  time 
to  time  and  enlarged,  the  sum  and  substance  waa 
put  into  prose  at  the  time  of  the  Aitareya  BrShmaTia, 
and  was  connected  with  the  efficiency  of  a  sacrifice ; 
and  it  was  added  that  Indra  appeared  to  the  son  of 
Harishchandra  in  the  disguise  of  a  Br&hmana.  la 
later  mythology,  the  story  of  Harischandra  was 
again  enlarged,  Aditi,  in  the  yerse  quoted,  originally 
meant  the  plain  on  which  the  parents  of  Shuna- 
shepha  dwelt  or  the  tragic  story  would  lose  its,  point 
if  the  dead  parents  be  supposed  to  be  spoken  of. 
In  (VII-  12, 4.)  "  she  is  declared  to  have  produced  a 
hymn  to  Indra."  Here  Aditi  is  the  same  as  the 
Aryas.  In  (IX.  72,  4.)  the  birth  of  Daksa  from 
Aditi  and  the  birth  of  Aditi  from  Daksa  are  des- 
cribed. The  conception  is  old,  but  its  description 
in  the  hymn  is  mixed  up  with  much  that  essentially 
belongs  to  the  period  of  invasion ;  for  the  incident 
of  the  mutual  generation  was  popular  as  it  is  more 
than  once  referred  to  in  the  £ik-Sanhit£,  Gradually 
she  became  an  important  goddess.  In  (1.89,10.) 
it  is  said : — "  Aditi  is  the  sky ;  Aditi  is  the  air ;  Aditi 
is  the  mother,  father,  and  son ;  Aditi  is  all  the  gods, 
and  the  five  tribes ;  Aditi  is  whatever  has  been  born  ; 
Aditi  is  whatever  shall  be  bom" — a  passage  to  be 
found  in  the  Sanhitts  of  the  Taittiriyas  and  Y&ja.  • 
saneTins — a  passage  which  the  rationabsts  of  the  time 
of  T&ska  led  by  Koutsa  laid  great  stress  upon,  when 
they  insisted  on  the  Vedas  being  no  divine  revela- 
tion*—a  passage  quoted  by  the  commentators  of 


riOc  the  NinikU  of  JtOa,  (L  10.}. 
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Jaimini  in  illustration  of  his  Sfltras.'  The  conception 
of  Aditi  culminated  in  the  idea  of  infinity  itself,  for 
in  the  Taittirlya-SanhitA  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Muir 
the  following  occurs : — "  Supporter  of  the  sl^,  sus- 
tainer  of  the  earth,  sovereign  of  this  world,  wife 
of  Vishnu,  may  the  all  embracing  and  powerful 
Aditi  filling  us  with  vigour,  be  auspicious  to  ua 
(abiding)  in  her  lap  !I" 

Gods— Dfons,  Frithivt,  ITsas,  Agni,  Paijanya,  and  Vaya. 

Dyous  and  Prithivi  (heaven  and  earth),  TJsaa 
(mom),  Agni  (fire),  Parjanya  (rainX  and  V&yu — 
all  these  are  such  gods  as  can  be  easily  identified 
with  natural  phenomena.  Their  descriptions  arre, 
however,  anthropopatbic.  This  circumstance 
accounts  for  the  legends  of  their  families  and 
relations.  There  are  inconsistencies,  in  some  case^ 
Beriou£,  and  in  others  slight,  in  their  charaoteri- 
zatioD.  All  these  can  be  satisfactorily  explained, 
we  believe,  if  our  theory  of  the  gradual  growth  of 
civilization  be  recognized.  We  will  quote  a  few 
verses  in  illustration  of  our  remarks.  Dyous 
and  Prithivt  are  referred  to  in  (X.  31,  7.)  of  the 
Eik-Sanhjta — a  poet  asks : — "  What  was  the  forest, 
what  was  the  tree,  from  which  they  fashioned  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  which  abide  undecaying  and 
perpetual,  (whilst)  the  days  and  many  dawns  have 
disappeared  ?"'  In  (X.  81,  23.): — "  What  was  the 
support,  and  what  was  the  basis,  from  which  by  his 
might,  the  all-seeing  Vishvakarman  produced  the 
earth,  and  spread  out  the  sky  ?    The  one  god  who 

1    Vide  Jaiiuiai'a  FOrva-MImfinsft  { I.  2, 36.)  and  the  CommeDUrr  ol 
EhaodevB  called  HlKianB&-KoustubhaorShabara-Bh&i^a. 
i   Dr.  Muir'a  Text*,  (Vol  V.  page  32.). 
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has  on  every  side  eyes,  faces,  arms  and  feet,  blows 
wiUi  his  arms  and  wings  when  producing  the 
hearen  and  earth."*  Certainly  the  ^is  who  had 
learnt  to  philosophize  about  matter  and  spirit,  and 
to  distinguish  betweeh  good  and  evil,  and  whose 
notions  of  Agni  and  Y^yu  had  steady  become 
Sublime,  and  worthy  of  thinters,  at  once  deep  and 
peetic,  could  not  be  believed  to  be  capable  of 
confusion  of  thought  and  expression.  We  will 
explain  the  ideal  of  a  Bisi  in  the  sequel.  The 
notions  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  as  elaborated 
in  these  verses,  are  the  most  ancient,  and  belong  td 
the  time  when  man  cast  a  glance  at  the  heavens 
above,  and  realized  the  extent  of  the  earth  he  trod, 
and  struck  with  wonder  exclaimed : — "  The  earth 
is  the  mother,  and  I  am  the  son  of  the  earth. 
Parjanya  is  the  father,  may  he  nourish  us."^  And 
again  "  reverence  be  paid  to  the  earth :  the  wife 
of  Parjanya,  to  her  who  draws  her  richness  from 
showers."*  Though  these  verses  occur  in  the 
Atharva-veda,  they  are  most  ancient  and  belong 
bo  the  pastoral  period.  Usas  ( morning)  was  exalted 
into  a  goddess  during  the  agricultural  period. 
Agriculturists  are  specially  active  in  the  morning. 
They  let  out  their  cattle  to  graze  as  early  in  the 
morning  as  possible,  for  they  have  to  spend  the 
whole  of  their  day  on  their  farms.  Again,  the 
Sm^rta-sacrifices  during  this  period  were  per- 
formed in  the  morning,  when  tbe  G&*hapatya-fire 
Was  kindled,  and  when  religious  influences   acted 

'     Vide  the  preceding  note. 

»    Vide  the  AthftTTa-vetJa  (XII.  1, 13.)  aad  Dr.  Muir'a  Texts,  (Vol.  V. 
page  23.). 
s     Vidt  ^eaame  Veila  and  the  same  hymo, 
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on  the  mind.  All  this  is  beautifully  deaoribed  in 
the  i2ik-Sanhitft  (I.  48,  4-5-6.):—"  Kanva,  the  chief 
of  hia  raxae,  here  celebrates  the  name  of  those  wise 
men  who  at  thy  approaches,  O  Ujias,  direct  their 
thoughts  to  liberality.  Like  an  active  woman, 
VsOfB  advances  cherishing  (all  things).  She  hastens 
on  arousing  footed  creatures,  and  makes  the  birds 
fly  aloft.  She  sends  forth  both  the  active  and 
beggars  (to  their  occupation) ;  lively,  she  loves  not 
to  stand  still ;  the  flying  birds  no  longer  rest  after 
thy  dawning,  O  bringer  of  food.'"  A  song  of  the 
chivalrous  period  may  be  quoted  by  way  of 
illustration :—"  As  a  woman  who  has  no  brother 
appears  in  presence  of  (another)  man,  aB  a  man 
mounted  on  a  chariot  goes  forth  in  pursuit  of 
wealth,  as  a  loving  wife  shows  herself  to 
her  husband,  so  does  U^as  as  it  were,  smil- 
ing, reveal  her  form,"  see  (I.  92,  7.)  of  the  Rik- 
Sanhita.*  Again,  *'  These  dawns  have  become 
conspicuous ;  they  display  their  lustre  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere ;  like  bold  warriors  drawing  forth  their 
weapons,  the  ruddy  mother-cows  advance.'"  Into 
this  verse  (1. 92, 1.)  an  epithet  peculiso'  to  the 
agricultural  period — mother-cows — which  had  be- 
come stereotyped  in  the  language,  is  naturally 
introduced,  and  brings  the  use. of  chivalrous  phrases 
into  strange  relief.  In  (I.  H3,  6.)— it  is  said:— 
"  (arousing)  one  to  seek  royal  power,  another  to 
follow  after  fame,  another  for  grand  efforts, 
another  to  pursue,  as  it  were,  his  particular  object,— 


Vide  Dr.  Muirt  Teita,  (Vol.   V.   pags    183.). 
Vidt   the  same  (page  185.), 
Vide  th«  sMue. 
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T7«as  awakes  all  creatures  to  consider  their  different 
modes  of  life.'"  We  have  quoted  rather  freely,  for 
the  quotations  serve  two  purposes:  they  support 
the  statements  we  make*  and  adduce  indirectly 
evidence  in  favour  of  our  theory  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  ancient  Aryan  civilization.  "  Dr. 
Huir  besAitifully  brings  together  a  few  verses  :— 
like  a  beautifiU  young  woman  dressed  by  her 
mother,  a  richly  dressed  dancing  girl — a  gaily 
attired  wife  appearing  before  her  husband,  ,or  a  female 
rising  resplendent  out  of  the  bath, — smiling  and 
confiding  in  the  irresistible  power  of  her  attractions, 
she  unveils  her  bosom  to  the  gaze  of  the  beholder.'" 
The  beautiful  Usas  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the 
poet  delicate  chivalrous  feelings.  Agni  (fire)  was 
kindled  in  the  morning.  The  whole  family  gathered 
around  it.  During  the  pastoral  period,  only  clari- 
fied butter  was  offered  into  it.  During  t&e  agricul- 
tural period,  twice  a  month,  on  the  days  of  new  and 
full  moon,  a  cake  prepared  on  potsherds  which  were 
shaped  in  imitation  of  a  cow's  foot,  was  offered  into 
it.  Agni  was  the  tutelary  god  of  every  household. 
In  (VI.  14,  6,)  it  is  said  : — "  Those  matters  relating 
to  the  sacrifice  which  we  mortals  of  feeble  intellects 
with  our  imperfect  comprehension,  do  not  under- 
stand. May  Agni,  the  venerated  priest,  who  knows 
all  these  points,  adjust  and  worship  the  gods  at  the 
proper  time."  The  sacred  fire  inspired  awe  and 
love,  was  at  once  a  friend  and  priest,  and  was  a 
visible  god  who  conveyed  the  oblations  of  mortals  to 
all  gods.     In  {X,  160,  4.)  it  is   said: — "  He  is  a 


Vide  Dr.  Unir-B  TeiU,  (ToL  V.  page  189.)- 
Vide  Dr.  Miur's  Texta,  (Vol.  Y.  pag«  19*.). 
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swift  messenger  moving  between  teaven  and  earth, 
commissioned  both  hj  gods  and  men  to  maintain  their 
mutual  communioationB,  to  announce  to  the  im-> 
mortals  the  hymns,  and  to  convey  to  them  the  ob- 
lations of  their  worshippers  or  to  bring  them  down 
from  the  sky  to  the  place  of  sacrifice."^  After  the 
Aryan  invasion  of  the  Punjab,  the  notions  which 
the  Aryas  entertained  of  Agni  were  enlarged  and 
ennobled.  They  perceived  his  power  in  the  plants, 
in  waters,  in  mountains,  in  lightningfS,  and  in 
loan  himself.'  From  these  points  of  view,  his  praises 
and  powers  are  described.  The  generation  of 
Agni  is  the  cardinal  point  of  every  sacrifice.  If  ho 
was  not  produced  quickly,  the  whole  family  wasi 
alarmed.  The  mistress  of  the  house  confessed  her 
sins.  The  lord  of  the  family  sang  his  praises. 
The  dialogues  in  the  5ik-Sanhitli  between  Pflruravas 
and  Urvashl  refer  to  the  two  pieces  of  wood. 
It  is  the  germ  of  the  atory  of  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  names  of  P{iruravas  and  UrvasH. 
In  the  sacrificial  system,  the  two  pieces  (arams)  of 
wood  by  which  fire  is  produced  are  called  Piiruravaa 
and  TTrvashi.  Poetry  of  every  description  centres 
around  Agni.  *'  He  consumes  his  parents"  was 
the  way  in  which  he  was  mythologically  spoken 
of.  He  burnt  forests.  In  (III.  2, 11.)  it  is  said : — 
"  when  he  has  yoked  his  red,  wind-driven 
horses  to  his  car,  he  bellows  like  a  bull,  and  invades 
the  forest  trees  with  his  flames ;  the  birds  are  terrified 

1  Vide  Dr.  Muir's  Testa,  (VoL  V.  page  801.). 

2  In  the  poem  entitled  the  Hia,  aU  the  veraea  of  ths   ffik-SanhitA 
bearing  on  Agni  as  described  here  are  brought  together. 
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at  the  noise,  when  his  grasa-doTourmg  sparks 
arise."  Even  cosmology  is  helped  by  Agni  for  he 
is  declared  to  have  formed  the  mundane  regions 
and  the  luminaries  of  heaven  in  (VI.  7,  7.) ;  to  have 
kept  asimder  the  two  worlds  in  (VI.  8,3.)  oftheBik- 
Sanhita ;  to  have  begotten Mittra  in  (X.  8, 4.) ;  tohave 
caused  the  8un,the  imperishable  orb  to  ascend  the  sky; 
to  havemade  all  that  flies  or  walks  or  stands.or  moves 
fn  (X.  88,  4.) ;  to  adorn  the  heavens  with  stars 
in  (I.  65,  5.).  In  (VIII.  23, 15.)  it  is  said  :— "  No 
mortal  enemy  can  by  any  wondrous  power  gain 
the  mastery  over  him  who  sacrifices  to  this  god." 
These  verses  are  quoted  to  show  the  power  of  Agni. 
During  the  period  of  chivalry,  it  appears  that 
Indra  and  Soma  had  begun  to  supersede  him. 
The  £ik-Sanhit&  significantly  and  suggestively 
exhorts  the  new  Risia  or  worshippers  as  well  as  the 
ancient  i?isis  to  praise  Agni.*  Yet  during  the 
period  of  the  invasion,  he  is  often  asked  "  to  create 
a  large  light  for  the  Aryas,  driving  out  the 
Dasyus,"  in  (VII,  5,  6.).  Parjanya  (rain),  also 
^rly  attracted  attention  and  was  praised ;  but  the 
phenomena  of  raiii  and  of  the  atmosphere  were 
not  independently  observed.  Tdyu  or  wind  is 
mentioned  along  with  Indra,  Rudra,  and  the 
Maruts.  The  Ashvins  eUcited  much  interest  and 
gave  rise  to  an  interesting  myth,  the  rationale  of 
which  has  bafQed  the  ingenuity  of  European  scho- 
WrB,  The  phenomenon  of  rain,  however,  is  poetically 
described,  and  the  Maruts  are  associated  with  it. 
In  (V.  83,  4,  6,   and  7.)  it    is  said :— "  The  winds 


1    Vide  tbe  JUli-SauliiM  (1. 1, 1.). 
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blow,  the  l^htninga  fall,  the  plants  shoot  up,  the 
heaven  fructifies,  food  is  produced  for  all  created 
things,  when  Parjanya,  thundering,  replenishes  the 
earth  with  moisture.'*  '*  Parjanya,  before  whose 
agency  the  earth  bows  down,  at  whose  operation 
all  hoofed  cattle  quiver ;  by  whose  action  plants 
of  every  form  spring  up  ;  so  thou  grant  as  thy 
mighty  protection,"  "  Grant  to  us,  MarutSj  the 
rain  of  the  sky ;  replenish  the  streams  of  the 
procreative  horse ;  come  hither  with  this  thy 
thunder,  our  divine  father  shedding  waters." 
"  Resound,  thunder,  impregnate,  rush  hither  and 
thither  with  thy  water-chariot.  Draw  on  forward 
witii  thee  thy  opened  and  inverted  water-skin  ;  let 
the  hills  and  dales  be  levelled."  **  Raise  aloft  thy 
vast  water-vessel  and  pour  down  showers ;  let  the 
discharged  rivulets  roll  on  forward,  moisten  the 
heaven  and  earth  with  fatness  ;  let  there  be  well- 
filled  drinking  places  for  the  cows."*  Dr.  Biihler 
in  his  German  paper  on  Parjanya  comes  to  the  ' 
conclusion  that  *'  Parjanya  is  the  god  of  thunder- 
Btorms  and  rain,  the  generator,  and  nourisher  of 
plants  and  living  creatures,"  We  believe  that  Par- 
janya was  never  distinctively  characterized  by  the 
ancient  Aryans.  Rudra  was  the  god  of  thunder- 
storms and  the  protector  of  cattle.  The  Manita 
repr^snted  the  variety  of  atmospheric  phenomena. 
Indra  ruled  over  them  as  well  as  associated  with 
them  as  a  companion.  "We  quote  Dr.  Muir  in  sup- 
port of  this  statement : — "  Together  with  Indra,  he  is 


1   The  lottg  |)wu{[«  IB  quoted  fr«m  Dr.  ilwi'u  SMukrit  Texts,  (VoL 
V.  |«K«  141.). 
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designated  as  touching  the  sky,  swift  as  thought, 
wise,  thousand-eyed  (1-23-2-3.)."  In  (X.  168.)  a  poet 
sings: — **  (I  celebrate)  the  glory  of  Vita's  cha- 
riot, fts  noise  comes  rending  and  resounding.  Touch- 
ing the  sky^  he  moves  onward  making  all  things 
ruddy :  and  he  comes  propelling  the  dust  of  the 
.earth.'" 

Hittra  and  Tarana- 

These  were  originally  merely  the  names  of  day  and 
night.  Mittra  etymologically  signifying  the  measurer^ 
and  Yaruna,  the  coverer.  Hence  the  day  was  asso- 
ciated with  human  activities,  and  the  night  was 
naturally  supposed  to  bind  human  beings  in  its 
meshes  as  they  slept,  yet  sleep  renovated  their 
powers,  and  though  unconscious,  man  was  protected 
during  sleep.  Hence  the  notion  of  bene&cence  was 
associated  with  Yaruna.  Now  the  question  is : — 
how  did  the  conception  of  the  night  come  to 
convey  the  notion  of  the  lord  of  waters  ?  As  the 
idea  of  Aditi — first  space  and  then  infinity — was 
developed  out  of  the  idea  of  extensive  downs,  so 
the  idea  of  the  night  served  to  convey  the  idea  of 
the  ocean.  Chronologically,  the  conception  of  the 
night  precedes  the  conception  of  the  expanse  of  the 
ocean — a  conception  which  can  be  realized  after 
the  construction  of  boats,  however  rude  and  small. 
The  night  presents  the  phenomenon  of  an  expanse 
which  resembles  that  of  the  ocean  in  colouTiin 
extent,  in  depth,  and  in  undulating  motion.'    Hence 


1  See  Muir'a  Swakrit  Texts,  (Yd  7.  page  145.), 
)  See  tbe  paragnpb  on  iditi. 
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the  idea  of  the  one  naturally  expressed  the  idea  of 
the  other.  The  god  of  night  became  the  god  of 
waters.  But  by  no  process  of  reasoning,  however 
elaborate,  can  Varuwa  be  identified  with  Ahura 
Mazda.  The  Mazdayasnians  who  formed  an 
important  Bection  of  the  Aryan  race,  are  more  to  be 
contrasted  than  compared  with  the  progressive' 
Aryas  who  had  lagged  behind,  composing  new 
hymns  and  out-stripping  the  neighbouring  tribes  in 
intellectual  pursuits  and  spiritual  aspirations,  often 
identifying  themselves  with  their  gods  and  calling 
upon  them  to  associate  with  them  as  their  com- 
panions. We  will  quote  from  the  flik-Sanhitft  a 
few  verses  to  illustrate  and  support  our  remarks : — 
In  (VIII,  41,  3.)  it  is  said : — "  The  conspicuous  god 
has  embraced  the  nights."  In  (VII.  59.)  it  is 
said  : — "  Mittra  uttering  hia  voice  calls  men  to 
activity.  Mittra  sustains  the  earth  and  al^. 
Mittra  with  unwinking  eye  beholds  (all)  crea- 
tures." "  The  vast  Mittra  who  by  his  great- 
ness transcends  the  sky  and  the  earth  by  his  glory." 
In  (VIII.  49, 31.)  it  is  said  ;  — "  May  those  (waters) 
in  the  midst  of  which  king  Varuna  goes,  beholding 
the  truth  and  falsehood  of  men."  The  spiritual 
conception  of  VaruMa  was  developed  during  the 
period  of  the  schism  about  which  we  shall  have  to 
state  much.  We  have  attempted  to  point  out  what 
the  idea  of  Mittra  and  Varumi  during  the  agricul- 
tural period  was.     Gradually  the  gods  Mittra  and 


1  6ee  the  paragraphs  on  tiie  colonization  of  Europe  in  the  sequel, 
and  the  force  of  the  epithet  j)rojrr*uii'«  will  be  perceived.  The  schina 
between  the  Uazdayaauiana  and  the  progreuive  Aryas  iadeicribad  in 
the  tequel,  its  causw  and  bcfoings  \twg  also  diacusaed. 
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Varuna*  were  so  spiritualized  from  the  circumstancea 
in  which  the  Aryas  were  placed  that  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  history  of  their  origin  and  growth.  This 
much  being  stated,  the  functions, attributes  andchar- 
acteristio  marks  of  the  gods  Mittra  and  Varuna  will 
be  seen,  as  they  were  originally  conceived  by  the 
Aryas.  When  we  describe  the  contests  between 
Mazdayasnians,  the  followers  of  Zarthustra  and 
the  chivalroxis  Aryas  who  sang  in  rapturous  strains 
of  the  intoxicating  Soma,  we  shall  have  to  return 
to  the  gods  Mittra  and  Yaruna. 

Soma-   .^^ 

This  was  specially  worshipped  during  the  period 
of  chivalry.  The  songs  of  Soma  which  absorb  a 
Mantiala  of  the  5ik-Sanhita,  reveal' a  civilization 

I  Among  the  lower  ordera  in  Uahftrlatra,  no  diatinction'  ia  nudo 
betweea  a  dty  and  the  sun.  Divata  meana  the  sun  as  well  as  a  day. 
A  petMot  asks  ; — how  much  has  the  day  come  1  Yaruna  U  the  oldest 
name  for  night.  It  is  Dot  mentioned  in  this  sense  in  any  book.  Bat 
the  names  of  night  ( BUri  a  night)  as  given  in  the  Nighantu  by  YAska, 
throw  light  on  the  name— Varuna.  The  night  is  Aktu— ointment  as 
covering  the  universe.  It  is  darkness — Tamaa.  It  is  finjas  or  Payas — 
water.  It  is  Urmyft  or  having  waves  as  of  &  sea.  Again  Ktapas 
means  water,  and  KiapS  means  a  night  These  synonyms  facilitate  the 
investigation  sa  to  the  origin  of  the  conception  of  Varuna.  In  this 
connection  a  traditional  tine  deserves  notice  .' — "  Tamas  khalu  chalam 
nllam  paiftparavibhigavat."  "  Vyonv£'  which  means  the  heavens  is 
given  as  the  synonym  of  water  by  Yftska.  Hence  the  ideas  of  the 
ocean  and  of  the  night  or  darkness  ore  interchangeable  in  a  stage 
of  oivilizatioo.  The  different  stages  of  the  development  of  the  idea 
ofVantna  maybe  thus  summed  up.  I,  Varuna — darkness  or  night, 
and  one  possessed  of  meshes,  IT.  Varurta—ocean  or  firmament. 
III.  Varuna— lord  of  waters.  JV,  One  who  aided  sailors— a 
beneficent  god. 
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whioh  is  wholly  feudal  and  cIuTalrouB.  Most  of 
them  are  recited  at  the  Soma  sacrifices  every 
way  characteristic  of  chiralry.  The  Shrouta-system 
of  sacrifices  which  we  have  referred  to,  befu^  out 
oiir  statements.  Yet  Soma  was  known  to,  and 
used  by,  the  Arjas  when  they  were  mere  hunters — 
a  fact  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  A  few 
hymns  quoted  will  elucidate  the  natura  of  the  des- 
cription of  Soma  as  given  in  the  ^ik-Sanhit^  We 
have  arranged  the  hymns  so  as  to  indicate  the 
progressive  development  of  the  conceptions  aboiit 
Soma.  In  the  words  of  Dr,  Muir  : — '*  His  wea- 
pons which,  like  a  hero,  he  grasps  in  his  hand 
(IX.  76,  2.)  are  sharp  and  terrible  (IX.  61,  30.) ; 
and  his  bow  swift-darting,"  (IX.  90,  3.).  "  He  is 
the  slayer  of  Vrittra,"  (IX.  25,  3.).  "  He  is  the 
chief  and  most  fiery  of  the  formidable,  the  most 
heroic  of  heroes,  the  most  bountiful  of  the  bene- 
ficent, and  as  a  warrior,  he  is  always  victorious," 
(IX.  66,  16.).  "  He  conquers  for  his  worshippers 
cows,  chariots,  horses,  gold,  heaven,  water,  a 
thousand  desirable  things,  (IX.  78,  4.).*'  "  When 
quafied,  it  stimulates  the  voice  and  calls  forth 
ardent  .conceptions,"  (VI.  47,  3).  This  verse 
shows  that  from  the  mere  objective,  the  Aryas 
rose  to  the  subjective.  Again  we  will  quote  Dr. 
Muir  ; — (VIII.  48,  3.).  "  The  worshippers  exclaim: 
— We  have  drunk  the  Soma,  we  have  become  im- 
mortal, we  have  entered  into  light,  we  have  known 
the  gods.  What  can  an  enemy  now  do  to  us  or 
what  can  the  malice  of  any  mortal  effect  ?  O  thou 
immortal  god  ?"  In  (IX.  113.)  it  is  said  :— 
"  Place  me,  O  purified  water,  in  that  everlasting  and 
imperishable  world  where  there  is  eternal  light  and 
i. ,, .,  ,Coo^^lc 
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gloiy.  O  Soma,  flow  for  ludra.  Make  me  im- 
mortal in  the  world  where  king  VaivasTata  liveSj 
where  is  the  innermost  sphere  of  the  sky,  where 
those  great  waters  flow."  The  conception  of  Soma 
originated  in  its  mere  stimulating  powers  and 
in  the  course  of  different  periods  of  progress,  was 
developed  into  a  power  which  secures  heaven  and 
immortality  for  man,* 

Stajtk^  P&jhan,  and  Savitrl. 

S^a  presents  a  cosmical  phenomenon,  which 
cannot  but  awaken  feelings  of  reverence  at  the 
earlieet  time  possible.  Savitri  was  originally  the 
autumnal  sun  whose  light  and  heat  were  essential  to 
the  development  of  the  seed  sown  into  a  sprout  after 
it  rained  in  showers  for  some  time.  F^shan  nourish- 
ed the  growth  of  crops.  Thus  the  sun  looked  at  from 
different  points  of  view  explains  the  different  names 
he  assumed.  The  English  speak  of  the  harvest- 
moon.  The  modem  Sanskrit  literature  speaks  of 
the  Sharat-ckand/ra  or  vernal  moon.  Th^e  concep- 
tions grew  up  during  the  agricultiu-al  period,  in- 
variably prolific  in  interesting  myths.  .  "We  will 
quote  a  few  hymns  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  these 
gods.  In  (VII.  78, 3.),  the  dawns  are  by  a  natural 
figure,  said  "  to  produce  the  S^rya  along  with 
Sacrifice  and  Agni."  The  hymn  (1,  50.)  is  interest- 
ing as  it  sings  of  the  S^rya  in  a  way  characteristic 

1  The  nature  and  fiinctioDi  of  tbe  god  Soma  will  not  be  compre- 
hended, if  the  light  thrown  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  ohaptera  of  the 
third  Book  of  the  POrva-Mlminsfl  of  Jaimi&i  be  ignored.  The  ancient 
Aryas  were  particuUrly  fond  of  the  Boma-juice.  See  iTacMarahana- 
ChintanjklL,  Vol.  III. 
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of  the  ancient  Aryas  : — "  0  thou,  O  SCirya,  pene- 
tratest  the  sky,  the  broad  firmament  measuring  out 
the  days  with  thy  rays  spying  out  all  creatures. 
Seven  ruddy  mares  bear  thee  onward  in 
the  chariot,  O  clear-sighted  Sflrya,  the  god  with 
flaming  locks."  It  may  be  remarked  now,  that 
certain  epithets  are  characteristic  of  a  particular 
period.  During  the  period  of  agriculture,  all  gods 
are  more  or  less  described  as  nourishing  plants 
and  crops.  During  the  period  of  chivalry, 
they  all  drive  in  splendid  chariots,  chivalrously 
accoutred.  They  are  all  warriors,  impetuous  and 
fiery.  With  regard  to  Savitri,  it  is  said  : — "  he 
observed  fixed  laws"  (IX.  53,  4.).  *'  The  other  gods 
follow  his  lead,"  (V,  81,  3.).  *'  The  waters  and  wind 
obeyhia  ordinance,"  (II.  38,  2.).  *'  The  god  Savitri 
hath  roused  both  two-footed  and  four-footed  crea- 
tures to  pursue  their  several  objects,"  (I.  124, 1.). 
In  (V.  81.)  it  IS  said: — "The  wise  (Savitri)  puts 
on  (manifests)  all  forms.  He  hath  sent  prosperity 
to  biped  and  quadruped.  Savitri,  the  object  of.our 
desire,  illuminated  the  sky.  He  shines  after  the  path 
of  the  dawn.  Thou  alone  art  the  lord  of  vivifying 
power  and  by  thy  movements,  0  god,  thou  be- 
comest  Pflshan."  In  (X.  139,  1.)  it  is  said : — 
"  Invested  with  the  solar  rays,  with  yellow  hair, 
Savitn  raises  aloft  his  light  continually  from  the 
east.  In  his  energy,  the  wise  Pdshan  marches, 
beholding  all  worlds.a  guardian."  A  hymn  of  Pdshan 
distinctly  marks  the  transition  from  the  mere 
agricultural  period  to  that  of  chivalry.  In  (VI.  58, 2.) 
Pfishan  is  described  as  "  guardian  of  cattle,  lord  of  a 
house  overflowing  with  plenty."  In  (VI.  56,  1.)  it  is 
said: — "  By  him  who  designates  Piishanby  saying 
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this  the  eater  of  meal  and  butter,  the  god  cannot 
be  described.  Indra  too,  the  lord  of  the  good,  the 
Tnost  skilful  of  charioteer!  seeks  to  slay  his  enemies 
in  company  with  his  friend  (Pflahan)."  We  have 
laid  stress  on  the  epithet — <*  The  moat  thilful  of 
charioteers" — in  the  above  verse  to  point  out  its 
character  as  belonging  to  a  different  period. 

The  God  Tva^tri. 

He  deserves  the  attention  of  the  students  of 
Comparative  Mytholo^.  As  the  implements  of 
husbandry  became  indispensable,  Tvastn  was  spe- 
cially praised  and  was  the  god  of  the  agricultural 
period.  A  tribe  exalted  a  poet — who  called  himself 
*'  Praiser  of  Tvastri,"  or  Jarat-tvastri  corrupted  into 
Zarathustra  to  be  their  leader  whose  activities  pro-, 
duoed  an  interesting  schism.  Gradually  Tva«tri'  was 
named  the  head  or  the  prince  of  gods— Asura-mazda — 
from  Asura,  a  god  and  from  (medhi«ta)  most 
intelligent.  As.  small  crafts  such  as  making  a  plough- 
share and  other  implements  of  husbandry  required 
skilful  and  competent  artizans,  or  the  construction  of 
a  house  involved  the  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  arts 


I  Tlw  Zend&TesUgiTea  Buffioient  grounds  for  identifying  Zorathnatrtt 
with  Jarat-tTortn  or  praiaea  of  TvMtri,  beo&nw  Zanithustr>'a  miMdon 
on  MtrUi  wu  the  ocoaolidAtion  of  a  tribe  paasiog  from  the  putorat 
into  the  agricultural  condition.  The  difBcultiw  of  such  a  transition 
«T«  Dot  Msily  realized.  But  tribes  have  to  struggle  for  years  before 
thej  adapt  themaelvea  to  the  changes  which  the  tranaitiona  neceasi- 
tatea.  Sufficient  light  is  thrown  on  this  subject  b;  Wallace  in  hia 
intereating  historj  of  Russia.  About  the  Caspian  aea,  tribes  can  be 
deaerred  in   a  tranaitioii  ftom  th«  pastoral  into  the  agricultural 
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which  competent  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  brick- 
layers could  alone  cultivate,  so  the  different  forms  of 
trees,  mountains,  rivers  or  of  the  stars  and  a  midti- 
tudinous  variety  of  natural  objects  could  not  be  shaped 
but  bj  a  superhuman  artizan,  who  was  sigDificantly 
and  suggestively  named  the  Tvasfcri  or  the  chiseller. 
Every  cosmioal  phenomenon  which  presented  a 
vari^  of  aspects  at  once  delicate  and  complex,  was 
believed  to  be  the  handi-work  of  Tvastri-  We 
will  quote  a  few  hymns  to  iUustriate  our  theory. 
Originally  Tvastri  was  only  a  skilful  worker, 
(1. 85,  9.)  or  the  omniform  or  archtype  of  all  forms, 
(III.  59,  9.).  He  was  gradually  believed  to  impart 
generative  power  and  to  bestow  offspring  (I.  142, 
10.)  or  to  shape  all  forms,  animal  as  well  as  cosmical. 
(III.  4,  9.)  declares  : — "  Tvastri  has  generated 
a  strong  man — a  lover  of  the  gods.  From  Tvastri 
is  produced  a  swiEt  horse.  Tvastri  has  created  the 
whole  world."  In  (II.  23, 17-),  he  is  said  "  to  be 
skilled  in  all  S^ma<tezts  and  to  have  created  Brah- 
marmspati  above  all  creatures."  In  (X.  63,  9.)  he 
is  said  **  to  sharpen  the  iron-axe  of  BrahmsTMSpati, 
and  to  foi^  the  thunder-bolts  of  Indra "  (I. 
32,  2.V 


1  This  featvTQ  of  Tra«tri'a  chUMter  is  euil;  uplBined,  Th«  Rina, 
when  the;  uttered  their  pnjrers  aiipr«medHated  and  on  the  apnr  of  the 
moment,  felt  that  they  chieeUed  tbem  in  their  miad.  The  metaphor 
ts  Bu^astire  uid  cloee.  But  the  god  who  chiselled  the  materiiil  vorld 
and  shaped  it  difiiired  ftom  the  god  who  was  the  lord  of  praters : 
Trutri  differed  from  Brahmonaapatl  Yet  the  metaphor  of  ohiaetling 
pntTers  pointed  to  a  connection  between  them.  The  Teraee  tike  (X. 
71,  e.)  of  the  Aik-SanbitA  dewrre  to  be  noticed  in  thii  oonneotim. 

II C5T  5%^  Trot  ^itj  *i^*(l'««ii:  5<rJ^  Jim\m  i 
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Bralimaiiaipatl- 

This  was  originally  the  name  of  a  priest — gra- 
dually of  the  head  of  all  priests,  and  at  last  of  the  god 
of  wisdom  and  learning.  "  Brahmawaspati  now  utters 
a  laudatory  hymn  in  which  Indra,  VaruTia,  Mittra, 
and  the  gods  have  taken  up  their  abode."  The  time 
of  festivals  was  the  opportunity  of  popular  bards. 
"  This  spotless  hymn  bringing  good  fortune,  may 
we,  P  gods,  utter  on  the  festivals,"  (I.  40,  5 
and  6.).  In  (I.  190,  1.)  it  is  said: — "Magnify 
Brahmanaspati,  the  irresistible,  the  vigorous,  the 
pleasant- tongued,  who  ought  to  be  praised  with 
hymns,  a  sinning  leader  of  songs  to  whom  both 
gods  and  men  listen  when  he  utters  praise." 
(X.  50, 1 .)  R.  S.declares: — "  ContemplatingBrihaspati 
with  the  pleasant  tongue,  who  ocoupiea  these  abodes, 
and  by  his  power  and  his  voice  holda  apart  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  the  ancient  iEi-sis  placed  them  in  their 
front."  BrahmaKaspati,  Brihaspati  and  Ganapati 
are  identified  by  the  Aitareya-Brfthma?ia  as  one. 
We  have  now  prepared  the  ground  for  the  rational 
explanation  of  the  complex  myth  of  the  Ashvina 
to  whom  many  an  interesting  hymn  is  addressed  in 
the  Bik-Sanhita. 


I   See  ttte  Aitarejk  Brfthmana,  (I.  21.)  the  words  are  :— IpTT^    ^ 

menlwT  on  (II.  23, 1.)  oT  the  ^ik-Sanhitil.  Vide  the  fourth  chi^ter 
ot  this  eaeay,  section  on  Literature  of  the  Acharyl-period,  where  more 
light  is  thrown  on  Oan&pati— the  lord  ofthe  ganaa.  Ganapati,  though 
jit  first  Erahm&naapati,  became  about  the  time  of  the  Fur&nasj  the 
uncouth  god  GaTiapatL 
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Tbe  AahTins. 


The  speoolationB  of  European  scholars  whether 
of  Df.  Max  Miiller  or  of  Dr.  Goldstflcker  as  to  the 
myth  of  the  Ashvins  have  not  aatiafied  us. 
Yet,  we  believe,  the  myth  can  be  easily  explained. 
We  reproduce  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Ashvins 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Muir,  who  has  so  beautifully 
translated  the  passa^  of  the  Brihadderat^'  on 
the  subject.  "  Tvtkstri  had  twin  children,  (a  daughter) 
Saranyli,  and  (a  son)  Trishiras.  He  gave  Saranyli 
in  marriage  to  Vivasvat,  to  whom  she  bore  Tama 
and  Yamt  who  were  also  twins.  Creating  a  female 
lite  herself  without  her  husband's  knowledge  and 
making  the  twins  over  in  charge  to  her,  Saranyli  took 
the  form  of  a  mare,  and  departed.  Vivasvat,  in 
ignorance,  begot  on  the  female  who  was  left,  Manu, 
a  royal  Bisi,  who  resembled  his  father  in  glory.  But 
discovering  that  the  real  Saranyti,  Tva^tri's  daughter, 
had  gone  away,  Vivasvat  followed  her  quickly, 
taking  the  shape  of  a  horse  of  the  same  species  as 
she.  Recognizing  him  in  that  form^  she  approached 
bim  with  the  desire  of  sexual  connection,  which 
he  gratified.  In  their  haste  his  seed  fell  on  the 
ground,  and  she,  being  desirous  of  offepring,  smelled 
it.  From  this  act  sprang  the  two  Eum&ras 
(youths)  N^utya  and  Dasra,  who  are  lauded 
as  Ashvins  (sprung  from  a  horse.)"  Dr.  Max 
Mtiller  brin^  a  kind  of  evidence  in  his  Lectures  on 

1  Vide  the  quotation  of  S&rana  on  (VII.  79,  2.)  of  the  iiik-SauhiU 
from  Brihaddevatft.  Fide  the  Niniktft  of  Yfiska  (XIL  lOandll.) 
where  the  aune  story  ia  told.  Vide  alao  the  (X.  17,  IS.)  with  the 
Commentary  of  MadhaTibih&rya  Sftyano. 
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the  Science  of  Language,  (page  488  et  seq.)  in 
support  of  his  "Dawn  theory."  But  we  believe,  his 
theory  does  not  explain  every  element  of  the  myth 
of  the  Ashvins.  The  marriage  of  Sara»iy(!l  with 
Vivasvat,  the  identification  of  Trishiras,  the  twin 
children  of  Sararoyli  named  Tama  and  Yaml  and 
their  identification,  SaranyQ  becoming  a  mare, 
the  identification  of  Manu  and  his  mother,  VivaB- 
vat  becoming  a  horse ;  their  union,  the  birth  of  the 
Ashvins — ^these  are  the  elements  of  the  myth  as  it  is 
described  in  the  BrihaddevatS,.  If  all  these  elements 
could  be  explained  on  one  principle,  and  by  connect, 
ing  them  with  one  cosmical  phenomenon  without 
constructing  a  special  theory,  such  as  the  storm- 
theory  of  Kiihn,  we  believe,  the  explanation  would 
at  least  deserve  attention.  Tvastri,  who  shaped  all 
forms — the  great  divine  architect,  made  Saramyft — 
the  ideal  night  or  personal  Night,  and  Vivasvat,  the 
personal  Day— Vivasvat  being  a  generic  namesignify- 
ing  whatever  shines.  The  idea  of  the  marris^e  of  the 
Night  with  the  Day  is  natural,  because  they  follow  one 
another,thatis,theNight  cannot  live  without  the  Day, 
The  night  is  also  observed  to  be  attended  by  a  star 
called  Trishiras  in  the  BrihaddevatS  and  Tistrya,  of 
which  the  Zendiiveata  says : — "The  bright,  majestic, 
praise  we,  which  contains  the  seed  of  the  water,  the 
strong,  great,  mighty,  far-profiting,  the  great,  work- 
ing on  high,  renowned  from  this  height  and 
shining  from  the  Navel  of  waters,"  (XXEV.  (8)  2.  of 
the  Khurdah  Avesta).  Trishiras  was  originally 
called  Tiaya,*  which  was    subsequently   identified 

1  Vide  Pftnini,  {1. 2,  63,).  At  first,  there  were  ooly  two  Btars,  their 
names  being  Tuya  and  Punarrasu.  Gradually,  more  stars  came  to  be 
incInAod  in  the  c^nstellatiw.    Hence  the  rule  of  Ptoini. 
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with  Pusya,  the  constellation  Pusya  being  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  a  down-pour  of  rain. 
In  Kabul  and  the  Fanjfib,  about  the  month 
of  Fousa,  the  month  named  after  the  lunar  mansion 
Pujyai  the  rain  falls.  Colebrooke  in  his  essay  on 
*  the  Hindu  Astroflomy*  observes  : — "  Pii«ya,  the 
eighth  asterism,  is  described  as  an  arrow  and 
consists  of  three  stars,  the  chief  of  which  being 
also  about  the  middle-most."  The  name — Trishi- 
ras — explains  that  three  stars  were  considered  to 
form  the  constellation.  Thus  Saranyd,  the  personal 
Night,  was  properly  considered  a  sister  of  the  star 
Trishiras.  Yama  cannot  but  be  identified  witb  Yima, 
son  of  Yivanh^  of  the  Zendic  mythology,  the  father 
of  Yama  and  Yima  is,  therefore,  one  and  the  same, 
— Yama  and  Yami  being  the  two  stars  in  the 
constellation  Funarvasfi  of  the  Indian  Astronomy. 
Before  the  time  of  Pamni,  the  Funarvasii  were  only 
two.*  Though  the  number  of  stars  in  the  con- 
stellation was  afterwards  increased,  yet  the  con- 
stellation being  called  by  the  same  name,  the  dual 
fiMTn  Funarvasfi  could  not  be  changed.  Funarvasft 
were  sometimes  called  Yamakau  or  the  httle  Yama 
and  Yami,  for  Yamakau  is  die  dimunitive  form  of 
Yamou,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  Bkasheaa,  as 
laid  down  by  FSnini,  Yamou  would  include  Yama 
and  Yami.  The  constellation  of  Funarvasfi  is  also 
considered  to  be  particularly  favourable  to  rain,  and 
is  generally  associated  with  Pusya,  already  explained. 
Yama  and  Yami  then,  from  the  hght  which  the 
ZendAvesta  sheds  on  the  subject,  are  the  two  stars 
which,  from  their  appearance  in  the  evening,  when 

1    VuU  r£tnim  (I.  %  63.). 
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Uie  day  (Vivasvat)  unites  with  the  night  (Saranyfi), 
were  conBidered  to  be  her  children.  SaranyQ  became 
a  mare,  that  is,  short  or  fast.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  nighta  becoming  short  in  the  rainy  season 
is  well-kown.  The  night  became  short,  and  the 
short  night  ceased  to  exist ;  her  place  being  taken 
by  a  long  night.  As  soon  as  the  night  became  ex- 
tremely short,  she  underwent  a  change  and  began 
to  be  long.  The  day  at  this  juncture  began  to  be 
short.  He  became  a  horse.  The  horse  overtook  the 
mure  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  month  of 
Ashvina,  bo  named  from  the  constellation  of  the 
Ashvinl.  The  name  of  the  year  in  old  Sanskrit  is 
Varsa  or  rain-fall,  from  Vrisa  to  rain.  As  in  England, 
the  years  are  counted  by  winters,  so  in  Ariana,  the 
years  were  counted  by  the  rainy  seasons.  The 
constellation  of  the  Ashvinl  was,  therefore,  considered 
to  be  the  twin-children  of  the  short  day  and  long 
night.  The  beginning  of  the  year  has  been  often 
changed  from  one  lunar  mansion  to  another-  as  the 
adjustment  of  the  lunar  and  solar  and  sidereal 
systems  of  computing  time  has  been  made.  Hence 
the  subject  of  the  beginning  of  the  astronomical 
year  is  involved  in  gr«it  confusion.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  that  Y^ka  should  not  understand  the  mjrth  of 
Ashvins,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  many 
customs  became  obsolete  after  the  ^i^is  had  sung 
their  hymns  about  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  India. 
The  custom,  for  instance,  of  mixing  the  fire  produced 
by  friction  with  that  already  kindled  in  the 
Garhapatya  is  declared  to  be  ancient  in  the 
jRik-Sanhittl.^    The  new  year's  day  has  been  always 

1   ri(&UioAiUrefft-BrihmanaoD(Z.  &0, 16.]oftlu>JIik-SauluU. 
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hailed  as  a  source  of  delight.  It  was  on  the  new 
year's  day  that  the  Aahvayuji-sacrifice'  consisting 
of  an  oblation  to  Budra,  the  lord  of  cattle,  was  per- 
formed. It  was  on  the  new  year's  day  that  the 
ancient  Aryas  decorated  their  houses,  and  enjoyed 
the  plentiful  dainties  prepared  by  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  It  was  during  the  rainy  season  that  new 
Mantras  or  Manus  were  composed,  the  bright  pro- 
ductions of  a  revived  intellect.  This  was  at  first 
the  idea  of  Manu — ^thought'  or  a  thought  embodied 
in  a  hymn — a  son  as  bright  as  the  father  himself — the 
idea  of  bright  intellect  was  connected  with  Bevati— 
the  principal  star — the  first  lunar  mansion  in  an- 
cient Indian  astronomy — Bevati  presided  over  by 
Fflsan  who  nourished  crops.  So  tJie  Manu  as  men- 
tioned in  the  myth,  was  originally  the  star  Revati. 
The  Ashvinou  introduced  the  year  when  man,  bef»tS| 
and  plants-^aye,  the  whole  of  nature  is  renovated,and 
when  what  is  old  becomes  new :  what  is  aged  becomes 
young.-  The  Ashvinou  were,  therefore,  the  great 
celestial  physicians  who  could  restore  youth  to  the 
•  aged,  and  grant  life  to  the  dead.  During  the 
pastoral  and  agricultural  periods,  the  myth  was 
originated.  Like  all  othra'  myths,  it  was  modified, 
during  the  period  of  chivalry  and  the  schism  or  inva- 
sion, but  the  main  elements  which  constituted  it  could 
not  be  omitted.  "We  quote  from  the  5ik-Sanhita  in 
the  note.^  In  the  sacrificial  system  as  developed  in  the 
Aitareya-Br&hmana,  special  importance  is  attached 

t     Fide  AfibTali^ana  Orihya  Sdtra. 

«  Vidt  (X.  71,  a)— the  words  JfTT  ?I%^  fP^  31^  deserve 
attention  u  they  show  how  a  poet  felt  when  be  sang. 

8  Bee  the  ^ik-SanhiU  (X.  17,  l-%),  whew  the  atory  o£  the  mar- 
riage of  SaranyQ  ia  auccinctlf  given. 
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to  the  Equator  (Visu van) — a  fact  which  demonstrates 
the  attention  paid  to  astronomy.  The  months  were 
well-known  at  the  time  of  the  Bisia,  for  in  the  ^ik- 
Sanhit&j  t^e  leap-year  is  mentioned.  Just  as  the 
Chhandas  on  account  of  their  influence  were  often 
praised  by  the  Brabmav&dins,  so  the  astronomical 
division  into  a  year,  seasons,  and  months  were 
identified  with  Pnydpati  himself  in  the  Bi^manical 
literature.  The  name  stars  slightly  modified  is 
common  to  all  Indo-<3ermanio  lajiguagos, — a  fact 
which  indicates  that  tbe  Aryans  had  learnt  to 
speak  of  them  in  ft  definite  manner,  and  that  as  they 
had  learnt  to  attribute  their  seasons  of  the  year  to 
them,  such  prominent  stars  as  the  Ashvins  who 
ushered  in  the  new  year's  day  could  not  but  be  ob- 
served, and  that  the  poets  could  not  but  sing  of  their 
beneficence  in  renovating  nature  and  in  restoring 
energy  to  man.  Gradually  the  proper  functions  of 
the  Ashvins  were  forgotten,  and  the  good  deeds  of 
the  gods  were  remembered  in  songs,  and  the  Aryans, 
though  they  had  ceased  to  realize  their  personality, 
associated  with  them  all  their  feelings  of  good  health 
and  strength.  They  were  invited  at  any  time  of  the 
day  when  a  sacrifice  was  performed.  Hence  YSaka's 
observations,  though  wide  of  the  mark,  could  be 
accounted  for-  The  ancient  historians  attempted 
to  philosophize  all  mjrthology  into  history.  Hence 
their  statements  as  quoted  by  Y^ska  are  not  impor- 
tant. Dr.  Qoldstucker's  explanation  of  the  Ashvins 
and  his  admission  that  they  were  two  kings,  whose 
wonderful  deeds  led  to  their  deification  are  based 
on  a  radical  misapprehension  of  the  conditions 
under  which  Y^ska — a  Nairukta  or  an  efTmologist^ 
writes. 
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The  Dera-patois. 

are  not  mentioned  in  the  simple 
SmSrta-sacrifices.  RS.ka,  Kuh^,  and  otherB  are 
recognized  as  feminine  deities,  liut  they  are  not  de- 
veloped into  the  wives  of  gods — a  conception  that 
was  originated  when  the  wives  of  agriculturists 
became  the  leaders  of  their  patriarchal  families.  In 
the  new  and  full  moon  sacrifices,  the  Deva-patnla 
have  a  share  of  the  sacrificial  oblation.  The  Patni- 
sanyiija,*  offerings  are  peculiarly  theirs.  Veiled  from 
the  gaze  of  male  spectators,  the  goddesses  made  their 
way  to  the  sacrificial  ground.  Their  oblations  are 
offered  into  the  domestic  fire-place.  A  curtain  is 
carefully  used. 

We  have  thus  gone  over  the  pre-historic  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Aryans  before  they  were 
separated,— -before  some  tribes  migrated  into  the 
west.  The  gods  were  mere  hunters  so  long  as  their 
worshippers  were  hunters.  They  became  pastoral 
when  the  Aryan  society  underwent  a  change.  They 
were  associated  with  agricultural  scenery  and  under- 
took to  discharge  the  function  of  protecting  peasants, 
when  farms  were  cultivated,  and  when  the  Aryans 
sowed  and  reaped.  They  drove  in  chariots,  and 
gallantly  loved  the  fair  sex,  when  the  Aryans  courted 
beauty,  made  war  on  each  other,  and  aspired  after 
reputation.  The  stories  of  their  gods  formed  the 
literature  which  satisfied  their  intellectual  wants, 
engaged  the  ingenuity  of  their  poets  and  the  logical 

'  The  Pfttnl-SanjftjS  am  on  eaaentUI  part  of  every  aaorifice  or 
UU,    See  tlie  treatise  on  the  Daraha-FOrAa-iiiMeftL 
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powers  of  their  philosophers :  they  satiafied  their 
religious  wants :  sacrifices  were  offered  to  gods  : 
their  wrath  was  appeased :  sins  were  oonfesBed : 
TOWS  of  speaking  truth  and  abstaining,  from 
animal  food  and  luxuries  of  life  were  made. 
Yet  their  creed  was  simple.  They  saw  their  gods : 
they  believed  that  they  associated  with  them.  They 
were  directly  helped  and  directly  relieved,  and 
the  gods  specially  cared  for  their  worshippers. 
Nature  easily  satisfies  the  wants  of  peasants :  they 
sow  and  they  rea^ :  rain  regularly  aids  their  labours : 
the  sun  punctually  warms  their  crops:  the  moon 
sheds  her  mild  light :  the  Ashvins  regularly  begin  the 
year.  The  peasantry  all  over  the  world  is  simple 
and  robust,  above  disease  and  vicissitudes  of  life, 
except  when  rain  fails  them — a  vicissitude  essential 
to  produce  in  them  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  a 
higher  power.  The  festivals  such  as  the  Aahvayujt 
and  Agrayana  to  be  specially  noticed  in  the  sequel 
were  their  only  customs.  Their  folklore  consisted 
of  stories  of  their  hunting  expeditions  or  of  their 
sowing  operations  or  of  their  harvests.  The  pert 
sayings  of  old  men  regulated  their  simple  concerns 
of  life.  Population  increased  :  the  conditions  of 
life  were  altered :  Some  families  acquired-  influence  : 
chivalry  produced  new  aspirations :  the  equality 
between  families  began  to  disappear.  The  clan 
prospered,  as  the  family  was  absorbed  in  it ;  a  pres- 
sure of  want  forced  a  clan  from  its  residence :  new 
pasture-lands  were  discovered  :  the  energy  of  the 
Aryans  explored  new  regions :  enterprising  youths 
ventured  far  into  unknown  tracts  :  the  Aryan  race 
expanded.    Gradually  the  Caucasus  was  crossed  by 
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a  tribe  which  had  assumed  the  name  of  SMva,^  alter- 
ed in  thd  course  of  time  into  Sohlaav.  Another 
tribe  oroaaed  Uie  Hellespont  and  penetrated  into 
Germanj.  Small  boats  carried  some  into  Italy. 
Gradually  tribes  pressed  upon  tribes  until  parts  of 
ftnoient  Europe  were  settled.  As  the  history  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Aryans  in  the  direction  of  the  "West 
throws  oonaiderable  oollateral  light  on  the  history 
of  the  Indian  Aryans,  we  will  attempt  a  succinct 
account  of  the  Aryan  colonization  of  Europe. 

Oomparative  Hijlology. 

On  the  subject  of  the  expansion  of  the  Aryans 
in  the  West,  Comparative  Philology  throws 
sufficient  light.  Circumstantial  evidence — which 
can  be  sufficiently  cumulated  and  which  can  stand 
as  crucial  and  critical  a  oross-ezamination  '  as  any 
Bcientifio  lawyer  can  institute  before  any  tribunal — is 
available  and  can  be  produced.  About  the  end  of 
the  agricultural  period— when  society  was  in  a  transi- 
tion state^  when  patriarchs  had  developed  into 
leaders  of  clans ;  when  young  men  whose  muscles 
are  strengthened  by  milk,  and  who  can  afford  suffi- 
cient leisure,  could  be  formed  into  bands  and  led 
against  an  enemy ;  and  when  desire  for  luxury, 
stimulates  ambition,  which  is  fostered  by  jealousy 
and  which  culminates  in  smalt  expeditions  against 
neighbouring  tribes — the  Aryans,  it  appears,  began  to 
emigrate  from  Ariana  proper.  They  appear  to  have 
taken  two  routes.    The  ancient  Schlaavs  had  no  or 


Fbiiat  mmtious  3iUvef  eta, 
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faiot  remembrattce  of  their  once  being  AryanB,  while 
those  who  crossed  the  Hellespont  cherished  the 
memory  of  their  Aryan  institutions. 

Arya,  when  it  is  pronounced  as  a  Londoner  pro- 
nounces arm  into  harm,  becomes  Sdrya,  and  being 
slightly  modified,  it  pEused  into  Hellas,  the  name 
of  the  Greeks.  The  Hellespont  (Aryapatha)  was 
so  named  on  acoounb  of  its  being  the  high  way  of 
the  Aryas.  The  German  tribes  converted  Sdrya, 
into  HeTj  which  has  passed  into  Sir  of  the  English 
language.  All  these  words  .in  the  different  lan- 
guages originally  signified  a  lord  («■  a  nobleman, 
thoQgh  at  Arst  they  simply  meant  a  cultivator.  Some 
insignificant  tribes,  pressed  from  behind  by  stronger 
Aryas,  penetrated  into  Italy  and  settled  in  its  dif- 
ferent parts,  husbanding  their  energy,  but  occupy- 
ing the  fertile  portion  of  the  peninsula  under  di£-> 
ferent  names.  Hence  there  is  no  name  in  Latin 
that  exactly  corresponds  to  Arya  in  sound,  sense, 
and  antiquity.  But  the  proper  basis  of  Comparative 
Philology  is  not  the  identity  either  of  sound  or  of 
sense.  If  the  grammar  of  Latin  or  Greek  should 
differ  from  that  of  Sanskrit,  and  yet  if  thousands  of 
words  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  identical  so 
feac  as  their  sound  and  signification  are  concerned, 
existed,  no  ethnological  conclusion  could  be  drawn. 
But  on  the  contrary,  if  the  general  structure  of  the 
two  languages  be  the  same  without  possessing  five 
words  of  the  same  sound  and  sense,  the  oommon 
origin  of  the  two  languages  can  be  at  once  accepted. 
The  identity  of  the  sound  or  sense  of  words  is  always 
accidental.  Conquest  or  commerce  can  produce  the 
result.    But   the  grammatical  structure  is  the  re- 
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suit  of  processes  working  for  centuries.  Identity 
of  grammatical  structure,  therefore,  points  to  the 
identity  of  ethnological  origin.  Bopp's  Comparative 
Grammar  laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of 
philology — a  work  as  ingenious  in  its  method  and 
development  as  it  is  extensive  in  the  collection 
of  its  materiaU.  Prof.  Max  Miiller  acted  upon  these 
materials,  cl^sified  them,  and  stated  categorically 
the  conclusions  they  warrant.  The  verb  to  be 
(Sanskrit  BhQ)  is  similarly  conjugated  in  Sans- 
krit, Luthvaman,  Zend,  Doric,  old  Sclaav,  Latin, 
Gothic  and  Armenian-  The  conclusion  from  this 
grammatical  fact  is  that  all  these  nationalities, 
many  thousands  of  years  ago,  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage or  rather  the  different  dialects  of  the  same 
language,  and  belonged  to  the  same  nation, 
a  nation  being  defined  as  that  which  speaks  a 
common  langu^,  reoognizing  common  religious 
institutions,  and  inhabiting  a  common  region. 

Again,  the  words  for  expressing  the  saored  rela- 
tions of  a  family  which  awaken  feelings  of  love, 
affection,  and  attachment  in  us,  and  which  send  a 
thrill  through  the  heart  even  though  they  be  pro- 
nounced at  sixty  years  of  age — long  after  the  in- 
dividuals to  whom  they  point  are  dead  and  burnt 
away — the  words  for  expressing  the  relations  of 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister  and  daughter  are 
identical  in  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Gothic,  Solavo- 
niau  and  Irish.  The  ideas  of  brother  and  sister  are 
expressed  in  Greek  by  Adelphos  and  Adelphe' — a  fact 


1  Aibhas  aod  ArbhS  are  old  Vaidiica  words  for  jomtg,  little  and 
darbng.  lo  modera  Saiulcrit;  Arbhaka— s  child— is  met  with.  Arbhaa 
may  paw  into  Eiphaa  or  Elplias,  and  ArpM  or  ArjiM  may  be  ita 
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that  cannot  satisfactorily  be  explained.  The 
Gothic,  Germanic  and  Sclavonian  tribes  emigrated 
almost  at  the  end  of  the  pastoral  period,  when  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  restlessness  produced  by  the 
growth  of  population  which  cannot  subsist  on  milk 
and  flesh — ^their  supply  being  limited — and  which  has 
had  not  as  yet  learnt  to  till  the  ground.  The  Greeks 
left  last.  The  ancient  Persians  and  the  ^ncient  Aryas 
W£^ed  a  religious  war.  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  ingeni- 
ous etymology  of  duhitar  (a  daughter),  a  word  com- 
mon to  all  languages,  strongly  confirms  our  Btate- 
mentfi  about  the  pastoral  period  of  history.  The  words 
for  cattle  are  also  the  same.  We  will  quote  an  in- 
teresting passage  from  Professor  Max  Miiller's  Chips 
from  a  German  "Work-shop  (Vol.  II)  : — "  Fighting 
among  or  for  the  cows  (Goiu-Yudh)  is  used  in  the 
Veda  as  a  name  for  a  warrior  in  general,  (I- 112, 
22.)  and  one  of  the  frequent  words  for  battle  is 
Gavisti,  literally  '  striving  for  cows.*  In  the  later 
Sanskrit,  however,  Gavesana  means  simply  re- 
search, (physical  or  philosophical),  gaves — ^to  enquire. 
Again,  Gosta  means  a  oow-pen  or  stable ;  but  with 
the  progress  of  time  and  civilization,  Gosti  became 
the  name  of  an  assembly,  Qay  it  was  used  to 
express  discussion,  and  gossip,  as  gossip  in  English 


feminine  form.  But  tbera  is  a  difficult;  as  to  the  first  part  AdcomiaoD 
to  Adelphos  and  AdelphL  Vowels  at  the  beginning  of  words  were  re- 
tained by  the  Oreeki,  as  in  the  cue  of  Onomoe— a  name.  So  J  is  an 
essential  part  of  A-elphoG  or  A.«Iphe.  Bnt  to  avoid  hiatus  in  pronun- 
ciation, ij  or  n  is  inserted  in  Latin  or  Greek  for  inatauce,  d  in  retfundaut. 
Thus  d  was  inserted.  Henc«  Jdelphoa  in  Greek  corresponds  U>  Arbhas 
and  Adelpbe,  to  Arbhi — darliag,  little.  The  word  Arbhas  is  Orbus 
in  tistin,  and  Arbhas  is  Elf  in  the  Tuetonic  languages.  Thus  even 
AdeiphoB  in  Greek  ia  nu  uideat  iryau  woid.  lliia  ia  at  least  our  view, 
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too  meant  originally  a  god-father  or  god-mother, 
and  then  took  the  abstract  sense  of  idle  conversa- 
tion  or  tattle." 

*'  All  these  words  composed  with  go,  cattle,  to 
which  many  more  might  be  added  if  we  were  not 
afraid  of  trying  the  patience  of  our  less  sceptical 
readers,  prove  that  the  people  who  formed  them 
most  have  fed  a  half  nomadic  and  pastoral  life." 
Comparative  Philology  thus  supports  the  theory  of 
the  gradual  growth  of  civilization  which  we  have 
already  enunciated,  and  to  which  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Max  Miiller,  though  indirectly  borne,  adds  weight. 
Words  expressing  the  relations  which  the  union  of 
two  families  by  marriage  creates,  are  identical  in  the 
Indo-Germanio  language — a  fact  which  supports  our 
statement  as  to  the  power  of  the  pater-familias,  and 
the  influence  of  the  united  family-system,  for  the 
husband  "was  in  his  house  the  lord."  He  was 
Pati  or  lord,  his_  house  was  called  Vis  or 
the  entrance  or  enclosure.  Gradually  the  Vis 
became  the  subjects,  and  the  lord  began,  to 
assume  the  power  of  a  king,  "  Luthvanian  Wies- 
patis,  a  lord,  Wieazpatni,  a  lady,  as  compared  with 
Vispati  and  Vis-patni,"  confirms  our  statement  as  to 
the  time  when  the  Luthvanians  separated.  Thus 
evidence  from  Comparative  Philology  can  be  cumu- 
lated to  any  extent.  Suffice  it  to  add,  that  names 
for  king,  queen,  house,  door,  builder,  village,  citi/, 
road,  are  almost  the  same  in  all  Indo-Qermanic  lan- 
guages ;  that  "  the  domestic  animals"  as  Professor 
Max  Miiller  remarks,  "  are  generally  known  by  the 
same  name  in  Elngland  and  India  ;"  that  the  ser- 
pent, the  wolf,  and  the  bear  were  called  by  the  same 
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name ;  that  the  ancient  Atyas  ezpressed  their  ideas 
of  a  plough  or  a  farm  by  the  same  words  ;  and  that 
the  arts  of  cooking,  grinding,  baking,  weaving,  sew- 
ing, and  using  metals  were  known  to  the  ancient 
Arjas  before  they  began  to  expand  towards  the 
western  regions.  We  hare  thus  indicated  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  whi(^  Comparative  Philology  sup- 
plies, and  the  extent  to  which  it  supports  our  theory. 
The  fact  of  the  emigration  or  expansion  of  the 
Aiyan  race  discovers  an  important  trait  in  their 
character.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  examination 
o£  the  evidence  which  Comparative  Mythology 
afEords. 

Comparative  Hytholojfy. 

European  scholars  have  also  devoted  special  at- 
tention to  Comparative  Mythology.  We  will  summa- 
rize their  results.  Such  additions  as  our  humble 
efforts  may  be  able  to  make  can  be  easily  discerned 
and  distinguished.  Nilimpa,  a  name  of  a  god  or  his 
place^  seems  to  be  an  old  word.  'Hie  essential  part 
of  it  re-appears  in  the  name,  Olympus.^  0  at  the 
banning  in  Greek  is  frequently  not  dropped  as 
in  onomos^  a  name,  (Sanskrit  n^man).  The  principal 
gods  of  the  Qreek  Pantheon  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Indian  Pantheon :  Gaie,  Zeus  and  Uranos 
correspond  to  Gou,  Dyous  and  Varuna.  Praj&pati^ 
the  lord  of  the  whole  Creation,  is  transformed  into 
Poseidon.  The  identity  of  Indra,  Bacchus  and  Odin 
has  already  been  pointed  out.  Dr.  Buhler  insists  on 
the  identity  of  Luthvanian  Perkunos  and  of  Indian 

1  No  philologer  has  ob  yet  snggaated  the  ideotificatioti  of  Nilimpk 
and  OI71DPOB,  nor  of  Bacclitu  ftnd  Bhagus.  We  hare  madB  bold  to 
nwketbia  suggestiou. 
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Parjanya.  The  name  of  the  sun,  that  luminary 
which  produces  the  morn,  sheds  light  throughout 
the  day,  nourishes  plants  and  crops,  and  represents 
fire  on  earth — a  luminary  which  has  always  pro- 
duced those  feelings  of  glory  and  might,  sympathy 
with  man,  and  unflinching  discipline,  of  love  and 
severity,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  analysed — a 
luminary  to  •which  prayers  throughout  the  world 
are  offered  under  different  names — is  identical  in 
Sanskrit,  Latin  and  Greek — Surya,  Sol,  and  Helios. 
In  developing  his  Dawn  Theory,  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
attempts  to  open  a  new  mine  in  Comparative  Mytho- 
logy  and  indicates  the  direction  of  precious  metals. 
But  the  mine  is  yet  to  be  worked :  the  ores  are  yet 
to  be  collected  and  smelted,  for  the  identity  of 
Saramg  and  Hermes,  of  Aru^t  (a  Yedio  epithet 
of  the  Dawn)  and  Bris  and  of  similar  other 
names,  ia  yet  to  be  supported  by  such  evidence  as 
cannot  be  doubted.  But  we  have  not  yet  mentioned 
the  god  who  is  in  one  sense  the  first  in  the  Pantheon 
of  the  Indian  Aryas,  Romuis,  and  Greeks : — Agni 
known  to  the  Romans  as  Ignis,  and  to  the  Sclavoni- 
ans  as  Ogni.  How  is  it  that  the  Greeks,  who 
separated  from  the  Indian  Aryans  last,  did  not  pre- 
serve a  common  name  for  Agni  ?  "We  believe  that  the 
tribes,  which  formed  the  Hellenic  branch,  called  Agni 
by  a  name  which  has  its  traces  in  Sanskrit.  Greek 
Pyros  was  developed  out  of  Sanskrit  Barhis,  a  name 
of  Agni.'  We  will  quote  a  verse  of  the  Bik-Sanhitfi  in 
support  of  this  statement.*  The  functions  of  %  special 

1  We  have  suggested  this  identity  for  the  firet  time,  which  may 
be  taken  at  its  vortL 

"  Vidt  {II.  3,  4.)  of  the  Aik-8anbit& :  In  the  Nighanta,  Barhis  ia 
given  as  the  name  (rf  fire,  (V,  2.), 
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god  called  Tvastri  were  attributed  to  Vuloan.  But 
originally  the  difEerent  funetioas  of  Tvaatri  were 
performed  by  different  gods  till  the  personality  of 
Tvastri  was  developed.  The  Greeks,  who  left  their 
native  country  (ArianH)  after  the  Latin  tribes,  after 
the  Germanic  and  the  Sclavonian  tribes,  had  ceased 
to  form  a  part  of  the  Aryan  community  still  cling- 
ing to  Arianfi,  and  developing  the  arts  of  social  life. 
The  period  of  chivalry  specially  necessitated  the 
distinctive  worship  of  TvastH,  the  celestial  arfcizan, 
though  during  the  agricultural  period  the  shape 
of  the  plough-share  had  awakened  a  feeling  of 
adoration.  We  will  quote  Professor  Max  Mtiller : — 
(Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language.  (Second 
Series,  pp.  455-459),  "  The  Adityas,  the  Vastcs, 
the  Aauras,  and  other  names,  had  fallen  back  in  the 
onward  race  of  the  human  mind  towards  the  high- 
est conception  of  the  Divine  ;  the  Devas  alone  re- 
mained to  express  tkeds,  deus,  God.  Even  in  the 
Veda,  where  these  glimpses  of  the  original  meaning 
of  deva,  brilliant,  can  still  be  caught,  deva  is  like- 
wise used  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Greeks 
used  theSs."  Thus  the  name  of  God  is  the  same. 
The  word  Deva  awakened  similar  feelings  in  the 
minds  of  the  Aryas  wherever  they  roamed.  Again, 
the  paBsages  which  speak  of  the  mythology  of 
the  Germans  are  quoted  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  unfair  to  an 
author  to  reproduce  his  statements  and  researches 
in  our  own  words — a  practice  common  among 
modern  authors : — "  There  is  but  little  to  be  said 
about  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Teutonic 
branch,  fragments  of  which  have  been  collected  by 
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that  fchoughtful  scholar,  Jacob  Grimm.  In  name 
the  Eddie  god  Tyr  (gen.  Tys,  aoc.  Ty)  answers  to 
the  Yedic  Dyu,  and  the  Old  Norse  name  for  dies 
Mortis  is  Tysdc^.  Although  in  the  system  of  the 
Edda  Odhin  is  the  supreme  god,  and  Tyr  his  son, 
traces  remain  to  show  that  in  former  dajs  Tyr,  the 
god  of  war,  was  worshipped  as  the  principal  deity 
by  the  Gem^ans.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  the  name  of  the 
god  does  no  longer  occur  independently,  but  traces 
of  it  have  been  discovered  ia  Tvweadceg,  Tuesday. 
The  same  applies  to  Old  Eigh<German,  where  we 
find  Ziestac  for  the  modem  Diemtag.  Kemble  points 
out  names  of  places  in  England,  such  as  Tewealeyt 
Teiei/ag,  Tiwes  mire^  and  Tewea  bom,  and  names  o£ 
flowers,  such  as  th'e  Old  Norse  Tysfiola,  Tyrhjalm, 
l^svior  as  containing  the  name  of  the  god. 

Besides  this  proper  name,  Grimm  has  likewise 
pointed  out  the  Eddie  ttoar,  nom,  plur.,  the  gods. 

Lastly,  whatever  may  have  been  said  against  it, 
I  think  that  Zeuss  and  Grimm  were  right  in  con- 
necting the  Tuisco  mentioned  by  Tacitus  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Ti/w,  which,  in  Gothic,  would  have 
sounded  Tiu.  The  Germans  were  considered  by 
Tacitus,  and  probably  considered  themselves,  as 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  their  counti-y.  In 
their  poems,  which  Tacitus  calls  their  only  kind  of 
tradition  and  annals,  th^  celebrated  as  the  divine 
ancestors  of  their  race,  Tuisco,  sprung  from  the 
Earth,  and  his  son  Mannm.  They  looked,  therefore, 
like  the  Greeks,  on  the  gods  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
human  family,  and  they  believed  that  in  the  begin- 
ning life  sprang  from  that  inexhaustible  soil  which 
gives  Support  and   nourishment  to   man,  and   for 
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which  in  their  simple  language  they  oould  find  no 
truer  name  than  Mother  Earth.  It  ie  easy  to  Bee 
that  the  Mannua  here  Bpoken  of  by  Tacitus  as  the 
Bon  of  lhii$co,  meant  originally  man,  and  was 
derived  from  the  same  root  man,  to  measure^ 
to  think,  which  in  Sanskrit  yielded  Manu,  Man, 
or,  in  Sanskrit,  Mamt,  or  Mantis,  was  the  proudest 
name  which  man  could  give  to  himself,  the 
Ueasm-er,  the  Thinker,  and  from  it  was  derived 
the  Old  High-German  mermisCf  the  Modem  German 
Mensch.  This  menntsc,  like  the  Sanskrit  maivushya, 
was  or^;inally  an  adjective,  a  patronjrmic,  if  you 
like:  it  meant  the  son  of  man.  As  soon  as 
mennisc  and  mamishya  became  in  common  parlance 
the  recognised  words  for  man,  language  itself  sup- 
plied the  myth,  that  Manm  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Manushyaa-  Now  Tuisco  seems  but  a  secondary 
form  of  Titby  followed  by  the  same  sufSx  which  we 
saw  in  menniac,  and  without  any  change  of  meaning. 
Then  why  was  Tuisco  called  the  father  of  Mannu  ? 
Simply  because  it  was  one  of  the  first  articles  in 
the  primitive  faith  of  mankind,  that  in  one  sense 
or  other  they  had  a  father  in  heaven.  Hence 
Mannu  was  called  the  son  of  Tuisco,  and  this  l^wisco, 
as  we  know,  was,  originally,  the  Aryan  god  of  light. 
These  things  formed  the  burden  of  German  songs 
to  which  Tacitus  listened.  These  songs  they  sang 
before  they  went  to  battle,  to  stimulate  their  courage, 
and  to  prepare  to  die.  To  an  Italian  ear  it  must  have 
■  been  a  wild  sound,  reverberated  from  their  shields, 
and  hence  called  barditus  (shield-song,  Old  Norse 
bardhi,  shield).  Many  a  Roman  would  have  sneered 
at  such  poetry  and  such  music.  Not  so  Tacitus.  The 
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emperor  Julian,  when  be  heard  the  Germans  Biog- 
ing  their  popular  songs  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
could  compare  them  to  nothiug  bub  the  cries  of 
birds  of  prey.  Tacitus  calls  them  a  shout  of  va- 
lour (concentus  virtutis).  He  likewise  mentions 
(Ann.  ii,  S8)  that  the  Germans  still  kept  up  the 
memory  of  Arminivs  in  their  songs,  and  he  des- 
cribes (Ann.  ii.  65)  their  night  revellings,  where  they 
sang  and  shouted  till  the  morning  called  them  to 
fceah   battles. 

The  names  which  Taoitus  mentions,  such  as 
MannuB,  Tuisoo,  &0m  he  oould  of  course  repeat  by 
ear  only,  and  if  one  considers  the  difficulties  of 
such  a  task,  it  is  extraordinary  that  these  names* 
as  written  down  by  him,  should  bend  themselves  so 
easily  to  etymological  explanation.  Thus  Taoitus 
states  not  only  that  Mannua  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
German  race,  but  he  likewise  mentions  the  names 
of  his  three  sons,  or  rather  the  names  of  the  three 
great  tribes,  the  Ingcevones,  Iscosvonee  and  Hermi- 
nones,  who  derived  their  origin  &om  the  three  sons 
of  Mannus.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Irigc^cmsa 
derive  their  name  from  Yng,  Yngo,  or  Ynguio,  who, 
in  the  Edda  and  in  the  Beowulf,  is  mentioned  as 
living  first  with  the  Eastern  Danes  and  then  pro- 
ceeding on  his  car  eastward  over  the  sea.  There  is 
a  northern  race,  the  YnglingSy  and  their  pedigree 
begins  with  Yngvi,  Nioror,  Frayr,  Fiolnir,  (Odin), 
Svegdir,  all  names  of  divine  beings.  Another  genea- 
logy, given  in  the  YnglingO'Sage,  begins  with  Nioror, 
identifies  Frayr  with  Yngvi,  and  derives  from  him 
the  name  of  the  race. 

The  second  son  of  Mannus,  Jsco,  has  been  iden- 
tified by  Grimm  ^ith  Ash-^  another  name  of  the 
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first-bom  man-  Aakr  means  likewise  ash-tree, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  name  ash  thua 
giren  to  the  first  man  came  from  the  same  conoep* 
tion  which  led  the  Greeks  to  imagine  that  one  of 
the  races  o£  man  sprang  from  ash-trees  (  "  /Mx.i. ). 
Alcuin  stilt  uses  the  expression,  son  of  the  ash-tree, 
as  synonymous  with  man.  Grimn%  supposes  that 
the  IsccBvones  lived  near  the  Rhine,  and  ^lat  a  trace 
of  their  name  comes  out  in  Asciburgium  or  Aeei- 
bwrg,  on  the  Rhine,  where,  as  Tacitus  had  been 
wildly  informed,  an  altar  had  been  discovered  dedi- 
cated to  Ulysses,  and  with  the  name  of  his  father 
Laertes, 

The  third  son  of  Mannas,  Irmino,  has  a  nune 
decidedly  Gbnnan.  Imtin  was  an  old  Saxon  god, 
from  whom  probably  bolJi  Arminius  and  the  flier- 
minones  derived  their  names."* 

Comparative  Sphagriolocty. 

The  community  of  language  is  proved  by  Compa- 
rative Philology.  The  community  of  creed  and  re- 
ligious stories  is  proved  by  Comparative  Mythology 
The  community  of  customs  is  proved  by  the  com- 


1  We  have  quoted  ttiis  long  pHsage  to  show  wlwt  &«  sUto  «f 
Compftrfttire  Mythology  is,  bow  ^  the  seience  itwlf  hu  advuicad, 
-what  tight  it  bids  (air  to  throw  on  the  period  of  hiatovy  we  treat  ot, 
Knd  what  connectiDu  Comparative  Mjtbology  establisheB  between  the 
ditfereat  branchMof  the  Indo-European  family.  Cox,  in  bis  woricoB 
the  Mythology  of  the  Aiyaa  Nations,  baa  attempted  to  collect  iofonBt- 
tion  on  tbe  subject  Bnt  it  must  be  owned  that  the  science  d 
Comparative  Mythology  ia  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  for  as  yet,  facta  to  be 
gweraliwd  are  to  be  collected,  clwsified  and  ezamiiied.  But  n 
begimuiig  is  eatueeUy  made. 
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parison  of  religious  inBtitutions  such  as  sacrifices 
and  offerings  to  manes,  a  science  or  a  system 
which  has  not  as  jet  secured  for  itself  a  recognized 
name — a  fact  which  demonstrates  that  historians  or 
philologers  hare  not  devoted  sufficient  time  or 
attention  to  the  interesting  Ix-anch.  We  will  call 
it  Comparative  Sphagiology,'  which  investigates  reli- 
gious institutions  such  as  sacrifices.  Wq  believe 
that  tJiis  is  an  important  branch,  more  important 
than  Comparative  Philology  or  Comparative  Mytho- 
logy. An  illustration  will  explain  easily  what  we 
have  to  say.  In  a  judicial  com^  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  is  given.  Their  statements  are  compared^ 
and  sifted,  and  a  point  at  issue  is  decided.  But  in  the 
meantime  documentary  evidence  is  discovered  and 
is  produced  in  court.  The  latter  throws  new  light, 
and  the  original  decision  is  reversed.  But  the 
point  at  issue  happens  to  be  about  a  boundary  line. 
While  the  documentary  evidence  is  sifted  and  inter- 
preted, a  third  kind  of  evidence  is  discovered  : — a 
strong  masonry-wall  buried  under  ground,  and  in- 


1  SphBgiolog}'  cornea  from  the  Greek  word  SpAagion—»  Bocrifice, 
and  logo* — a  description.  Sphag^ion,  however,  saema  to  be  oonnectod  with 
the  Bonalcrit  word  Spfaajrana/whicli  me&na  increase  as  it  comes  from 
Uie  root  Sphid,  to  augment  The  past  participle  Sphtta  meana 
proaperoQB.  The  autumnal  incre&ae  was  originally  called  SphSyana 
secondly,  ttiat  which  was  done  to  niark  the  sense  of  obligation  with 
which  the  increase  was  welcomed — i«.,  a  sacrifice.  The  Bword  used 
on  the  occasions  of  all  sacrifices  is  called  Sphya  in  the  sacrificial  litera- 
ture. It  ia  to  be  connected  with  the  root  S|Aai— the  sword  Spfaya 
being  the  means  of  increase.  Though  the  sacriftcitkl  Sphya  has  the 
form  of  a  sword,  it  is  nsed  as  well  for  digging  or  making  a  piece  of  land 
smooth  OS  for  martial  purposee.  The  Qreek  word  Bpkagion  ia  thna 
important. 
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tended  to  fix  the  boundary  line.  This  evidence* 
though  opposed  to  the  statements  of  witnesses  or 
to  the  dociunents  already  produced  before  the  court* 
reverses  the  conclusion  built  upon  them.  The  wall 
will  never  lie,  never  change  its  position  and  never 
forget  to  serve  ite  purpose  and  can  never  prevaricate 
or  be  ambiguous.  Comparative  Philology  corresponds 
to  the  oral  statements  made  by  witnesses  before  a 
judicial  court  which  is  as  if  empowered  by  the 
tribunal  of  scientific  men  to  take  evidence  on  oath. 
Comparative  Mythology  corresponds  to  document- 
ary evidence  which  involves  the  application  of  the 
correct  principles  of  interpretation.  Comparative 
Sphagiology  gives  the  evidence  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  of  the  wall.  Hence  we  attach  special  import- 
ance to  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  ancient  Aryas. 
But  it  is  to  be  specially  observed  that  the  three 
systems  of  evidence  point  to  the  same  conclusion  ' 
that  the  different  Indo-Germanio  nationalities 
belonged  to  the  same  Aryan  race.  The  eiact  place 
of  the  myths  in  the  religious  economy  of  the  Aryaa 
is  to  be  pointed  out  here.  In  every  household  cer- 
taio  rites  are  performed  when  a  rainy  season  sets 
in,  when  first  fruits  are  gathered  and  brought 
homCf  when  a  marriage  is  celebrated,  or  when  an 
heir  to  ancestral  property  is  recognised  by  the 
whole  community.  The  rite  is  performed  in  con- 
formity with  formulsB,the  origin  of  which  is  shrouded 
in  obscurity  :  a  myth — a  story  which  explains  the 
connection  and  bearing  of  the  rite  and  which  illus- 
trates its  different  parts,  is  told  by  some  old  lady 
or  a  respectable  old  man.  The  analysis  of  words*  the 
philosophy  of  their  formation,  the  explanation  of 
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their  particular  sense  are  the  proper  functions  o£ 
philology.  The  analysis  of  the  explanatory  stories 
or  myths  and  the  philosophy  of  their  origin  consti- 
tute mythology.  If  the  original  names  oE  the  plants 
and  animals  had  been  preserved,  their  analysis  and 
explanation  would  have  developed  a  science  corres- 
ponding to  philology.  If  some  explanation  or  a 
history  of  the  animals  and  plants  had  been  preserved 
from  time  immemorial,  it  would  have  constituted 
the  basis  of  a  science  corresponding  to  mythology. 
But  neither  the  names  nor  the  stories  can  be  called 
fossils,  the  investigation  of  which  is  the  proper 
function  of  Paleontology.  In  like  manner,  the  so- 
cial fossils  are  not  the  words  or  the  myths :  they  are 
the  religioiis  or  social  rites  performed  by  a  nation : 
they  are  the  sacrifices  or  yajnas,  a  perfect  record 
of  which  has  been  preserved  only  by  the  Indian 
Aryas.  The  investigation  of  these  is  to  be  made  : 
the  science  is  yet  to  be  named :  the  rites  are  yet  to 
be  accurately  described.  Maps  or  plans  represent- 
ing the  construction  of  the  altars  are  yet  to  be 
drawn  :  the  instruments  or  tools  used  by  different 
nations  in  performing  their  sacrifices  are  yet  to  be 
collected  and  analysed ;  in  one  word,  the  subject  of 
Comparative  Sphagiology  is  yet  to  constitute  an  im- 
portant department  of  human  knowledge,  a  depart- 
ment which  cannot  but  materially  help  the  science 
of  Sociology  of  which  history,  as  it  is  written  and 
studied  at  present,  is  only  the  means  of  a  kind.  We 
have  stated  rather  carefully  our  views  in  this  man- 
ner for  we  find  the  terms  philology  and  mythology 
are  indefinitely  used,  and  that  the  subject  of  the 
religious  rites,  ceremonies,  and  the  formula,  which 
dii'ect  them  is  neglected,  for  the    formuise   are  not 
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yet  separated  from  the  hymns  which  praise  the 
gods.  It  is  said  confidently  that  the  Aik-Sanhitfi  is 
the  only  Yeda,  and  that  the  Aryans  were  simply 
mad,  when  they  developed  the  Brfihmana-literature ; 
yet  the  sacrificial  formulse  are  aa  important  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  as  the  hymns  :  of  course,  the 
study  of  the  rites  themselves  is  more  important. 

We  will  now  enter  on  the  subject  of  Comparative 
Spha^ology,  to  which  we  have  attached  great  im- 
portance as  the  test  of  the  identity  of  the  Q-reebs, 
Romans,  Sclaavs  and  the  Indian  Aryas.  In  the 
niad  we  find  that  the  description  of  the  sacri- 
ficial rites  is  often  given.  We  will  quote  Pope's 
translation  of  Homer  which  serves  our  purpose  : — 

"  The  chiefs  surround  the  destined  beaat,  and  take 
The  sacred  offering  of  the  salted  cake  : 
When  thus  the  king  prefers  his  solemn  prayer." 
The  beast  and  the  cake  are  prepared,  and  then 
the  solemn  prayer  is  offered.    The  prayer   corres- 
ponds to    what    the    Shrotriyas    style    invocation 
(Avihana).    The  manner  and  the  matter  of  the  in- 
vocation exactly  correspond  to  those  of  any  hymn 
addressed  to    Indra.    Only    in  the  place  of    the 
Dasyus    of  India,  the  warriors  of  Troy    such  as 
Priam  are  mentioned. 

"  Oh  thou  1  whose  thunder  renda  the  clouded  air, 

Who  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  has  fix'd  thy  throne, 

Supreme  of  gods !  unbounded  and  alone  ! 

Hear  I  and  before  the  burning  sun  descends. 

Before  the  night  her  gloomy  veil  exteads. 

Low  in  the  dust  be  laid  yon  hostile  spires, 

Be  Priam's  palace  sunk  in  Grecian  fires. 

In  Hector's  breast  be  plunged  this  shining  sword. 

And  slaughter'd  heroes  gtoan  around  their  lord  1" 
11 
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Though  concealed  nnder  the  garb  of  forcible 
modem  English  idiom  and  sentiment,  the  style  of 
an  old  Arjan  song  is  pbunly  diacemible.  The 
order  of  the  different  parts  of  a  sacrifice  deserrea 

attention, 

"  Their  prayen  perfonn'd,  the  chiefa  the  rite  parsue. 
The  harle;  spriakletl,  and  the  victims  slew." 

The  sprinkling  of  the  barley  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  Prokhana  of  the  S^us  which  are  to  be 
made  into  a  cake  called  Pnrodaaha. 

"  Hie  limbs  they  sever  from  the  •noloaiiig  hide. 
The  thighs,  sheeted  to  th«  goda,  divide." 

The  different  parts  allotted  to  different  gods  are 
carefully  prepared.  The  division  of  the  animal  for 
this  purpose  is  known  in  the  Sbrouta-syatem  as 
Pashu-vibhakti,  Vide  Aitareya-Br&hma?ia  (VII.  1.). 

"  On  these,  in  doable  caula  involved  with  tit, 
The  ohwcest  morsels  tie  from  every  part." 

This  is  exactly  the  preparation  of  the  Yapft  aa 
known  in  the  Shrouta-E^stem,  and  the  last  line 
exactly  describes  what  were  known  to  the  ancient 
Aryas  as  ATad&n&ni,  which  are  bits  of  flesh  to  be 
offa%d  into  fire. 

"  From  the  cleft  wood,  the  craokting  flames  aspire. 
While  the  &t  victim  feeds  the  sacred  fire." 
The  way  of  offering  the  parts  and  the  condition 
of  the  fire  are  remarkably  similar. 

"  The  thighs  thus  saorifioed,  and  mtrails  dreaa'd, 
The  asfflstants  part,  transfix,  and  roast  tiia  rest  ; 
Then  spread  the  tables,  the  repart  prepare. 
Each  takes  hia  seat,  and  each  reoeivct  hia  share." 
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This  is  the  description  of  the  sacrifieera  enjojing 
themselves  at  the  sacrifioial  meal,  where  difEerent 
parbi  of  the  animal  are  carnally  allotted  to  them. 
Vide  Aitareya^Br&hmaTta  (TIL  1.)*  Now,  we 
believe  that  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  Oraeka,  so 
far  as  the  materials  for  a  comparison  are  available, 
is  exactly  like  that  of  Uie  Indian  Aryas.  We  have 
brought  together  the  points  of  resemblance  of 
what  is  called  an  aaimal*8acrifloe  (Faahu-i5ti).  But 
Nestor  appears  to  us  to  be  the  Ar^u  sacrific«r 
known  in  the  Tedas  as  Nesfri.  As  the  origin  of 
the  Great  Epic  of  the  Eam&yana  is  agricultural — 
Sita  bom  from  the  earth^'-a  furrow — is  the  heroine, 
BO  Briseis  appears  to  us  to  be  Yiihi  or  rice,  and 
Brysis  the  poet  or  bard  who  sang  at  the  thrashing 
floor,  this  increase  of  the  harvest  being  analogous  to 
Brahman.  If  tlie  termination  mana  is  dropped, 
Brah  is  identical  with  Brysis,  the  father  of  Briseis. 
Again  Oryseis  ia  Kri«i,  agriculture  :  the  tiller  of  the 
soil,  a  husbandmfHi,  is  her  father.  Gryses  is  Erisa, 
a  word  r^naining  in  Sanskrit  in  the  form  of  Eman 
(X.  117,  7.)  a.  S.     Again  :— 

"  0  firat  and  greatest  power  !  whom  all  obey. 
Who   high  on   Ida's  holy  mountain  sway. 
Eternal  Jove !  and  you  hright  orb  that  roll 
From  east  to  weat,  and  view  from  pole  to  pole  ! 
Thou  mother  Earth  I  and  all  ye  living  floode  ! " 

Tbia  is  a  hymn  to  the  ViahTe-Devas  where  Jove 

or  Jupiter  is  the  Dyous-pitar,— the  father  Dyous—    - 
the  expanse  of  the  heavens  is  placed  first.    Th«re  is 
a  god   of  the  name   Venas  described  in  the    Sik- 
SanhitA  (X.  123.)  who  seems  to  correspond  to  Ybdus. 
Nestor  is  a  wwrior,  but  from  the  gifts  of  horses  and 
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ploiigh-shares  made  to  Bacrificing  priests,^  the  con- 
clusion can  be  safely  drawn  that  originally  a  priest 
could  be  a  warrior  or  a  husbandman.  Homer 
refers  to  this  (V.  Book). 

"  The  BOILS  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fault ; 
la  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led, 
The  sons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred  :" 

Jove  is  sometimes  described  as  a  destructive  deity 
of  storms  and  rain. 

*'  While  Jove  descends  in  sluioy  sheets  of  rain. 
And  all  the  labours  of  mankind  are  vain." 

The  Greeks  resemble  the  Indian  Aryas  more  than 
the  Etruscans,  Goths,  Sclaavs  or  the  Teutons ;  the 
reason  is  simple  enough  :  those  who  left  Ariani  last 
retained  more  of  the  Yedic  institutions. 

We  will  quote*  the  following  passages  about  the 
sacrificial  system  of  the  Bomans. 

"  In  sacrifices  it  was  reqxiisite  that  those  who 
offered  them  should  come  chaste^  and  pure ;  that 
they  should  bathe  themselves ;  be  dressed  in  white 
robes,  and  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  that  tree, 
which  was  thought  moat  acceptable  to  the  god 
whom  they  worshipped.  Sometimes  also  in  the 
garb  of  suppliants,  with  dishevelled     hair,  loose 


' }  Vide  the  sacrificial  treatise  called  AgnyAdUna,  We  poaaess  « 
copy  of  it.    We  have  performed  the  Aguyidhljut-rite. 

■  The  loug  paaaage  quoted  is  from  od  English  work  on  Roman 
A&tiquities  by  Alexander  Adam,  LL.D.,  Bector  of  the  High  School  of 
Edisbui^h,  publiahed  in  UDCCXCVII.,  see  pages  333,  324, 
.    32&,  32«  and  327. 

3   Bead  the  Oana-homa  as  described  in  the  TaittiriyaAnuiyaka. 
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robes,  and  barefooted.  Vows  wid  prayers  were 
always  made  before  the  sacrifice.'" 

"  It  was  necessary  that  the  animals  to  be  sacri- 
ficed (hosticB  vel  victimce,  Ovid.  Fast.  I.  835.) 
should  be  without  spot  and  blemish,  (decora  et 
Integra  vel  intaetce,  never  yoked  in  the  plough)^ 
ibid,  i,  83.  and  therefore  they  were  chosen  from  a 
flock  or  herd,  approved  by  the  priests,  and  marked 
with  chalk,  Juvenal,  x.  66.  whence  they  were  called 
egregicB,  eximice,  lectm.  They  were  adorned  with 
fillete  and  ribbons,  {infulis  et  vitUs,)  Liv.  ii.  54. 
and  crowns  ;   and  their  horns  were  gilt.*" 

"  The  victim  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the  Popce^ 
with  their  clothes  tucked  up  and  naked  to  the  waist, 
(^t  8uccincti  erant  et  ad  ilia  nudi,  Saet.  Oalig. 
32.)  with  a  slack  rope,  that  it  might  not  seem  to  be 
brought  by  force,  which  was  reckoned  a  bad  omen. 
For  the  same  reason  it  was  allowed  to  stand  loose 
before  the  altar ;  and  it  was  a  very  bad  omen  if  it 
fled  away."* 


I  Hastia  in  LaUn  tmj  be  compared  with  Bvasti  in  Sanskrit.  The 
idea  ot  Srasti  ia  peac»— well-being.  The  I«iin  Hartia  can  be  expluned 
in  thia  way.  It  shows  what  the  couceptian  of  a  aacrifice  originally 
waa,  "  Always  protect  ua  with  well-beinge  "  (in  Sanskrit  YAf  am 
Ffttu  Svastibhis  aad&  nab)  is  the  burden  of  man;  hymna  of  the  /Ok- 
SanbitA. 

»  Vide  the  sacrificial  Bjatein  (Soma-prayoga)  where  AfftK^am 
Kritna-grivam  is  mentioned.  Particular  kinds  of  animals  were  offered 
to  certain  gods.  That  foe  Vftyu  wae  white.  The  animal  was  bathed 
and  cleaned. 

*  All  priesta  touching  one  another  take  the  animal  The  tucrificei 
joins  them. 

'   It  ifl  a  bad  omen  among  us,     Vidt  the  same  Frayoga. 
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"  Then  it  was  stabbed  (Jugulahatur)  with  kuivea  ; 
and  the  blood  being  oau^t  {exeepta)  in  gobleto, 
was  poured  on  the  altar.  It  was  then  flayed*  and 
disBected.  Sometimes  it  was  all  burnt,  and  called 
HoLOCAUBTuu,  {ex  i**i  totus  et  •^•^  uro)i  Virg.  vi, 
25.  but  usually  only  a  part ;  and  what  remained 
was  divided  between  t^e  priests'  and  the  person 
who*  ofiered  the  sacrifice,  {qui  aacra  y,  aaerificivm, 
FAOMflAT,  T.  aaeria  opbeabatdb,  Firj,  G.  i.  393. 
Tacit.  Annal.  iL  14.).  The  person  who  cut  up  the 
animal,  £md  divided  it  into  different  parts,  was  said 
proeecare  exta,  Lir.  t.  21.  Plaut.  Poeii.  ii.  1, 8.  and  the 
entrails  thus  divided  were  called  Pbosiolb  or  Fbo- 
8BOTA,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  163.  These  rites  were  com- 
mon to  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks ;  whence 
Dionysius  concludes  the  Romans  were  of  Greek 
extraction,    vii.  72." 

**  After  the  Sarutpiees  had  inspected  -  the  en- 
b«ils,*  then  the  parts  whioh  fell  to  the  gods  were 
sprinkled  with  meal,  wine,'  and  frankincense,  and 
burnt  (adolebantur  vel  cremabantur)  on  the 
altar-  The  entrails  were  said,  Diis  da/ri,  reddi  et 
porriei,  {qtiati  porrigif  yol  porro  j act),  vrhen  they 
were  placed  on  the  altars,  (cum  oris  vel  jlarmnis 
impoiieTantur),  Virg.  ^n.  tu  252.  xii.  214.  or  when. 


I  Tbe  operation  of  flajring  the  sacrifidal  viiiiud  is  aiudogoiu.  The 
■kin  ought  to  be  drawn  off  at  once.    See  the  Soma-prajroga. 

s    Vide   the  aeotion  called  FunviUiakti  in    Aitar^fa-Biihinana. 

■    This  is  the  VajaDtiiia  of  tbe  Indiana. 

•  The  entraili  (guda-KAn^)  are  offered.  The  part  of  the  aacrifiae 
and  oblationa  attending  it  are  described  in  the  Paahu-bandha-prafoga, 

B    These  are  the  AUughAtaa  <rf  the  ladiaiu. 
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in  sacrificing  to  the  JXi  MaHniy  the^  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  ihid.  t.  774.  Hence,  if  anj  thing  un- 
lucky fell  out  to  prevent  a  person  from  doing  what 
he  had  reeolved  on,  or  the  like,  it  was  said  to 
happen  mter  cceaa  (so.  exta)  et  porrecta,  between 
the  time  of  killing  the  Tiotim'  and  burning  the 
entrailB,  i.e,,  between  the  time  of  forming  the  re- 
solntion  and  executing  it,  Oic.  Att.  \.  18." 

"  When  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  the  priest  hav- 
ing washed  hia  hands  and  uttered  certain  prayers, 
again  made  a  libation,  and  then  the  people  were 
dismissed  in  a  set  form,  Iliobt  or  ire  licet.'** 

"After  the  sacrifice  followed  a  feast  {Epulce 
aaerificales),  which  in  public  sacrifices  was  sumptu- 
ously prepared  by  the  Septemviri  Epv-lones.  In 
private  sacrifices,  the  persons  who  offered  them 
feasted  on  the  parte  which  fell  to  them,  wit^  their 
friends-"* 

**  Sacrifices  were  of  different  kinds ;  some  were 
stated  (etata  et  solemma),  others  occasional,"  {/or- 
tuSta  et  ex  aceidenti    rutta);  as,  those  called  eX' 


1  This  exactly  correspoodB  to  a  part  ofthe  AvabbnUia  aa  giron 
in  tba  Sonu-pnyoga. 

3  Th«  aacrifloe  ia  in  Uka  mvuier  intenniUod  and  rawwed.  Fide 
Um  FiAyaicb  itta-prayoga. 

■  Compare  thla  with  the  Avabhritha-oemnouj  <<  aodent  India, 
Every  sacrificial  treatiae  deecribea  it 

4  A  big  dinner  follows  every  sacrifice.  The  wOrda  are  TArad 
yajoam  npayokse  t&vao  me  yajnArtham,  sbe«ftt  Bifthmanlh  bbimjiran, 
—this  shows  the  spirit. 

s  This  is  just  the  diitiuctioD  brtWMtt  Nity«  (sUtsd)  and  Naiuittika 
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piatory^t  for  averting  bad  omens,  (ad  portenta  vel 
prodigia  proeuranda,  expianda  et  avertonda  vel 
aw&rruncanda),  making  atonement  for  a  crime, 
(Saobifioia  piaodlabu,  ad  crimen  e^iandurttt)  and 
the  like." 

"  Altars  iwed  to  be  covered  with  leaves  and  grass 
called  VEBBEHA,  i.e.,  herba*  sacra,  Sero.  Yirg-  Mn. 
xii.  120.  EcL  viii.  65.  DotmL  Ter.  iv.  4,  5.  Sorat. 
Od.  iv.  11,  7.  adorned  with  flowers,  Otfti.  IVwi.  iii. 
13, 15.  Stat.  Theh,  8,  298-  Sil.  16.  309.  and  bound 
with  woollen  fillets,  Prop.  iv.  6,  6.  Virg.  Mn,  iv. 
459.  ther^ore  called  ■nensoB  torques,  t.e.,  coroncR,  Id. 
G.  iv.  276." 

"  The  Bomans  began  their  feasts  by  prayers  and 
libations  to  the  gods,  (deoa  invocabant,  QuinctUian. 
Vipr.  Lihwre  diis  dopes  et  bene  precari,  Liv.  xxxix. 
43.)  They  never  tasted  any  thing  without  conse- 
crating it,  Tibull.  i.  1.  19.  They  asually  threw  a 
part  mto  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  the  Lares,  there- 
fore called  Dn  patellabu,  Plant.  Cist.  ii.  1. 46.  Hence 
Dafes  libat^,  Sorat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  67-  and  when  they 
drank,  they  poured  out  a  part  in  honor  of'  some  god 
on  the  table,  which  was  held  sacred  as  an  altar, 
Macrob,  Sat.  iii.  11,  Virg.  Mn.  i.  736.  Sil.  vii.  186. 
748.  Plant.  Cme.  i-  2.  31.  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  4.  27.  with 
this/<WTnWa,-LiBO  tibi,  Tacit.  AjmaV    xv.  64."' 

I  FrftfaBchittya  ya^OK  Compare  thia  The  Etmyesfis  are  to  b« 
mentioned. 

3  Verbena  or  Herba  mxj  be  compared  with  BarMs.  The  Barhia 
graaa  was  abundantly  need.  On  tham  sacrificial  utensils  were  plaoed. 
This  may  be  compared  with  pari^amnam — placing  the  barhis  or  herba 
regularly  about  the  altar.    Thw  is  an  eBsential  part  of  every  sacrifice; 

'  See  page  444  on  the  Roman  Antiquities  already  referred  ta  When 
the  pasB^[w  we  have  quoted  are  read,  one  feels-that  be  is  working  at 
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The  subject  of  the  Sphagiology  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Bomans  is  not  sa  yet  investigated.  But  in  a 
f err  years  more,  materials  for  a  comparison^  of  the 
Baorifical  systems  of  the  ancient  Aryan  nationali- 
ties in  Europe  and  India  will  be  collected,  and 
Comparative  Sph^ology  will  be  ranked  as  a  new 
branch  of  knowledge.  Thxis  evidence  aa  supported 
by  three  departments  of  research — Comparative  Phi- 
lology, Comparative  Mythology  and  Comparative 
Sphagiology — establishes  the  conclusion  that  the 
Aryas  many  thousands  of  years  a^  formed  a  oom- 
munity  in  Airyaoa-Yadja  about  the  banks  of  Jazartea 
(Yaksavarta  in  Sanaloit)  and  the  Oxus  (Uks&  in 
Sanskrit)  and  that  aU  the  different  branch^  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  race  radiated  from  this  centre. 
The  fact  of  such  an  emigration  discovers  interest- 
ing traits  in  the  character  of  the  Aryas — course, 
perseverence,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure, 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  geographical  exploration, 
fortitude  and  self-confidence.  Though  the  facts* 
connected  with  the  ancient  Aryan  emigration  or 
rather  expansion,  do  not  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  subject  we  treat — ^Vicissitudes  of  the  Aryan  Civili- 
zation in  India, — yet  we  have  dwelt  upon  it  that  our 

ft  Tedi  in  an  Agnihotri's  Yajiuk-SbftlA.  The  operatioDS  dMcribod  in 
the  ptauges  quoted  are  identical  in  most  reapects  with  thorn  dilated 
npon  in  the  BondhflTftna  Shrontft-Stltraa. 

1  Oar  object  k  to  present  a  comparative  sketch  of  the  sacrificial 
iryttema  of  the  Bomane  and  Indian  Ai^as.  The  quotation  give*  the 
Btanan  sjatem.  Our  foot-notes  sa[^j  information  sh  to  the  sacri&ciaL 
STStem  of  the  Indian  AiTas.  We  hare  thus  snpplied  materials  for 
a  eompariaoD  which  ought  to  elicit  much  interest  We  have  illiw 
tnOed  tlie  main  points  of  oomparison.  It  would  be  easj  to  oontraat 
the  Zendic  and  Yedio  sacrificial  iTstema. 
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charaotoruation  of  the  ancient  Aiyas  ma;  be  found' 
«d  OQ  historioal  facts.  But  th^re  is  a  fact  mor« 
important  tJian  the  colonization  of  Europe.  t9 
vl4ch  we  have  studiedly  avoided  to  refer— the  Bctusm 
between  two  sections  of  the  Aryas  in  Arianfi  itself — 
^  Bobism  originating  in  political,  social  and  reU^oiu 
difierenoes  between  the  Daevas  and  Ahuras  «* 
betwem  Brahmanioal  Arjts  who  had  not  submitted 
to  the  guidance  of  one  ruler,  and  the  Maadayasniana 
who  conformed  to  the  established  Aryan  usages, 
under  the  guiduioe  and  leadership  of  Zarthustra. 
The  causes  of  ihis  Oivil  War  wiU  be  enumerated, 
and  its  distinctire  featores  pointed  out  after  the 
Hasdayaanians  are  compared  and  contrasted  with  the 
Indian  Aryas. 

The  study  and  examination  of  Mazdayasniau 
literature,  we  believe,  warrants  the  statement  of  the 
propositions — that  the  Mazdayasnians  and  the  Indian 
Aryans  Hved  together  in  Arianft  till  the  latter  left  their 
homes  and  migrated  towards  India,  that  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Aryans  into  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  a  short  sketch  of  which  we  have  already 
attempted,  preceded  the  advance  of  the  Aryans  into 
India  and  that  the  Mazdayasnians  were  conservative, 
and  the  Indian  Aryans  were  reformers.  Those  who 
have  laboured  in  the  intricate  and  obscure  mine  of  the 
Mazdayasnian  literatiire  admit  the  first  two  proposi- 
tioBB.  The  last  proposition  is  based  on  such  con- 
olusicms  as  we  have  arrived  at  from  the  evidene* 
which,  we  find,  cannot  be  set  aside.  We  will  sum- 
marize the  facts  on  which  the  former  propositions 
are  based,  for  they  will  facilitate  the  statement  of 
the  facts  which  support  our  concluaiona-     It  is 
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qnHe  plftin  iba.t  Ariftnft,  which  was  or^inallT'  &» 
home  of  the  Aryaa,  included  the  fertile  and  romantic 
ralleja  of  the  rivers  Jaxartes  and  Ozus  in  the 
north,  and  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  in  the  west,  and 
tile  seven  rivOTs  in  the  east.  It  bordered  on  thd 
mountains  of  Caucasns  and  the  lake  of  the  aaOie 
name,  for  geographical  notices  in  the  Zend^estfl^ 
distinctly  refw  to  th«n.  We  will  present  the  crvi- 
denoe  collected  by  European  scholars  under  the 
lollowing  heads. 

1.  Spiritoal  Theology  which  appears  to  embbdy 
distinctive  Mazdayasnian  doctrines ;  but  which  w* 
find  is  tiie  basis  of  the  iZik<hymns,  2.  Comparatdv* 
Philology,  3-  Comparative  Sphagiology,  and  4. 
Comparative  Mythology. 

The  BpMttullliefdogyoftbe  Kasdj^asntens- 

The  Mazdayasnians  beUeved  in  the  personality 
and  unity  of  the  true  God,  in  the  duality  of  super- 
human  power,  the    universal  good  mind,  apenta 

1  The  first  Fai'gtkrcl  of  the  Vendidad  is  intersBting  from  a  geogn- 
pbical  point  of  view.  In  Airyana-VaSja  or  Eran  Vigo,  Lanes 
ifidadM  J&zartes  and  Oxus.  (Cf.  Laoaen  lad.  AltertUc,  I.  p.  6S7.y 
Tigrh  ia  an  Aiyan  Damo  perbapa  given  to  the  rlTer  do  acooant  of  ita 
old  name  b;  the  Greeks  from  Shighra  (quick)  and  Eaphratee  ia 
Subhrfttrt,  the  good  supporter— Bhra  being  reproaented  bj  Fhra.  The 
naUras  of  Armenia  are  recogoiaed  to  be  Ixyaa.  The  motintaina  (Elboraj 
aa  named  by  the  Arabs)  knonn  in  Penian  poetry  is  OaacasuB.  The 
flrat  Fargard  mentions  Bagdhi  or  Balkh,  and  the  Hapta  Hindu.  Aa 
jet  the  flrat  Fai^pud  is  not  properly  interpreted,  for  the  interpreta- 
tions offered  are  not  consistent  throughout.  Oeograpby,  history,  and 
theology  are  mixed  up.  No  writer  will  ever  give  such  an  aci^unt  of 
jumbling  ioconsiBtencies.  The  nam&i  of  places  are  interpreted  int<i 
theological  dogmas.  The  labours  of  Bansen,  Haog,  Spiogal  aAd 
W«at«rgaanl  af«  yet  valaabla. 
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maim/ut,  (in  Stuiskrit  shveta  manyus  &nd  the  tmi- 
Teraal  evil  mind — Satan — Angro-mainyiui  (in  Sans- 
krit anlio-manTUB),  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  power 
being  supported  by  their  followers,  the  good  spirits 
ajid  the  evil  spirits  presided  over  by  Yahu-mano 
(Vasn-Manas)  and  Ako-manaa  (Ika-maoas).  The 
Indian  Aryas  divide  the  superhuman  powers  into 
two  classes,  the  true  and  the  false  (sat  and  asat) 
and  state  that  in  the  mind  of  a  man  seeking  good 
knowledge,  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  good  and 
evil  powers,  the  former  overcoming  the  latter.^ 
They  often  speak  of  Sin — Pfipmil,  who  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  evil,  and  pray  that  they  may  be  deli- 
vered from  his  power."  This  belief,  though  com- 
mon in  the  Bik-Sanhit&,  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  sab- 
sequent  literatiire.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  Shrouta- 
system  of  sacrifices  as  they  are  described  in  the  ex- 
tensive BrShmana-literature.'  The  processes,  called 
Ktam^n^homa.  and  Gana-homa,  particularly  insist 
on  a  person,  who  intends  to  bring  any  of  the  regular 
sacrifices,  being  purified  and  delivered  from  the 
power  of  the  evil  spirit.  In  the  Upanisads,  the  same 
vein  of  thought  is  apparent.  The  Bouddhas  distinct- 
ly speak  of  the  contest  between  M&ra  (Satan)  and 
Buddha  Goutama ;  and  the  six  schools  of  philosophy* 

1    Vide  Uie  J^-SanhiU  (  TIL  104,  IS.). 

'  Tbe  seDtiment  "  DuriU  T&renui"  form  a  pftrt  of  many  venea 
thronghont  the  iiik-SuihitA. 

s  Thegano-homa — a  sacriGce— is  baaed  on  this  aentiment  of  over- 
coming  tbe  evil  mind,  So  also  the  Efljamftoda-hoDia— theee  are  ex- 
plained in  parts  of  the  TJpaoijadB  of  the  Taittirlya&  Separate  treatisea 
exist. 

*  The  POrra  Mlmteai  imieta  on  tha  parification  of  the  body  i  JTfW'n 
Stfiff^  *1**lHni'%MT: ,     When  (he  boman   body    is  porified  by 
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emphatically  state  their  views  on  the  subject  thou^ 
the  means  they  propound  for  the  deliverance  of 
man  are  different.  This  history  shows  that  the 
Aryas  in  India  were  conaoioos  of  the  power  of  good 
and  evil  minds  whether  universal  or  individual.  The 
doctrine  or  belief  is  not,  therefore,  peculiar  to  the 
Mazdayasnians,  though  it  must  be  stated  that  owing 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  the 
doctrine  of  the  conflict  in  the  human  mind  as  well 
as  in  nature  was  rather  oategorioally  stated  by  the 
Mazdayasnians.  "  I  am  God," — this  expression  oc- 
curring in  the  Zend&vest^  is  made  much  of  by 
writers  like  Dr.  Martin  Haug.  But  such  ex* 
pressions  occur  as  well  io  the  £ik-Sanhitli.  "I  have  ' 
given  this  land^  to  the  Aryas"  says  the  Gbd  of  the 
Indian  Aryaa.  The  conception*  of  heaven  as  form- 
ed by  the  Indian  Aryas  is  vividly  painted  more 
than  once.  The  comparison  of  the  conceptions  of 
the  Mazdayasnians  and  the  Indian  Aryas  on  the 
subject  does  not  discover  the  saperiorit^  of  the 
former.  The  conception  as  formed  by  both  is 
equally  pure.  We  cannot  say  that  the  Zend&vestft 
is  explicit  on  the  subject  of  "resurrection."  The 
passages  which  are  interpreted  into  the  doctrine  are 
vague  and  indistinct.  Equally  vague  and  indistinct 
passages  are  met  with  in  the   Aik-Sanhit&.    This 

aftcrifioes,  it  beoontea  ^Ahma  and  tbo  nun  so  purified  is  aavAd.  S.  In 
Uie  two  ayatems  of  ft*n*'*'*i  Uie  pnie  aoal  or  Bpirit  ia  «muioipatod 
from  the  power  of  evil  or  Uie  grooa.  8.  In  the  two  ajat*m»  of  K^Aya 
and  Yaiaheaika,  the  TJpadbft,  the  evil  power  and,  the  AnapadhI,  the 
good  power  are  recognised.  4.  The  ochool  of  Bidartr*'»  ^"^  ^^  «^ 
power  ignorance  or  bondage. 

1     Vide  the  JQk-Sanhit&  (IV:  96,  8.). 

>   rMfothelMtbutoDebTmnoflhenhMaiuAUaoftheAik-SanhiUL 
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oompariiOn  seems  to  establish  the  proposition  thst 
the  Mazdayasnians  and  the  followers  of  the  Mtia 
had  not  separated  when  such  spiritual  doctrines 
were  propounded  and  preached  in  Arisii&,  and  that 
they  do  not  constitute  the  basis  of  the  reforms  at- 
tributed to  Zarathustraj  who  was  not  a  reformer, 
but^  a  priest  who  simply  led  the  conservative  Aryas 
in  Ariaoft. 

Svldenoe  tkrun  DomparaUve  Philology- 
Comparative  Philology  distinotly  shows  that  the 
language  in  which  Zarathustra  preached  and  the 
Aisis  sang  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  is  the  same. 
We  will  quote  a  Gith4  from  the  ZendilvestS  and 
present  the  same  in  its  Indian  form.  The  com- 
parison of  the  two  cannot  fail  to  elicit  much  interest. 
The  Zenoic  Idioh.  The  Ybdic  Idioh.' 

1.  Tat  thwftper9&  era  m6i     I.   Tattv&pnch<M&  rijuma 

Toch&  Ahurft.  vach  (vakdhi)  Asura. 

2.  Ea9n&  zatb&  pti   aeha-     2.    Kah  oSl  dh&ta  pit&  asah^ 

hy&  pouruyS  jft  pfirvyah. 

3.  Ka^nft  qeSg   ^taremcbil     3.     Kab  o&  ke  tirk  ch&  dh£,t 

d&t adu&nem.  adhv&nam. 

4.  Ke  y&    in4o  ukhshiyfiitt     4.    Ke    yat    m^   udkdyate 

Derfijaiti  thwat  nis-kelyate  tvftt, 

5.  T^htt       Mazd&     vat^mi     5.    T&  chit  medhidtha  vashoii 

anyichft  vidy^  any&  ohh  vide. 

The  Zendic  idiom  is  more  Yedio  than  the  idiom 
of  the  ^ik-Sanhit&  itself,  for  the  rules  of  PAnini 
which  bear  on  the  Chhandas  apply  to  it  thoroughly, 

>  rKtistheacouaativeofyitmnai,  Prirf^AM  ia  an  irregular  Vedic 
form  of  Prackchka  to  ask,  Ers  in  Z«nd  BppeaiB  to  ua  to  be  the  form  of 
Jtffn,  ttraight.  J  pisaing  iuto  a  bas  oolkpaed  with  n,vfcioh  bu  developed 
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Such  SQtraB  aa  (YII.  1,  39.)  of  TSMini  explain 
ihe  pociUiarities  of  tjie  grammar  of  the  Clfithft 
we  have  quoted.  This  companion  of  the  Tedie 
and   Zendic   idiom    most    plainly   and   certainly 

into  or  (the  gnna  form)  and  is  ctwnged  into  en  or  «■«.  Syu  hu  paMtt4 
inQerman  ioto  rtehi,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  erta.  MA  ia  the  ragular  accn- 
aatiie  form  ctatmat.  VacK  oo^t  to  bo  Takdhi ;  but  the  Todio  idiom 
dropa  Uw  tenninatioo  of  the  neoond  peraon  aingolar  of  the  uaMratir^ 
inood,7ufaFftniiii«adeterminedb7SParibhAa;a.«  Airariiathe  y«dio 
vocative  of  Amn,  FtcbPanliiiCVIL  1,39.)-  JToA  ia  changed  into  fajr  if 
k  mtiml  mndiSnation  of  the  rnlee  of  the  compoaition  of  Iftten  b* 
dieie^ianled,  aa  ia  often  done  in  Sanakrit.  The  nUe  of  Fftnini  (VL 
1,  li.)  ia  declared  by  commentators  trota  Pataojali  up  to  those  of 
tke  preaent  time  to  be  optional;  nit  the  nominatiTe  of  nrl — man. 
UtltA  and  Piti  ai«  regular  forme.  Ata^a  tbon^  a  Sanakrit  v«nd 
kaa  Hcamed  a  meaning  of  ita  ovn  in  Zend  ;  Adtakyi  ia  the  genitiva  of 
A$ahya,  Vide  P&nini  (VII.  1,  39.)-  Parv;ah  ia  a  regnlar  Sanskrit 
word.  KaK  nd  in  the  third  line  are  the  same  as  K(ih  nd  in  the  second 
line.  f<is  the  Tedic  genttire  of  ka  irhioli  meona  in  the  Tsdaa 
Tifnn,  a  name  of  Praj^ti  or  sun,  Vtdt  Pinini  (VIL  1,39.).  f  a  ia  a 
Vedic  name  of  Ptajtpati  aa  is  nov  ahowo  by  Zend  lexioography. 
But  the  assumption  that  tJie  Aryas  had  earlj  forgotton  Vedic  idiom 
and  Tocabnlarj,  as  emphatioaUj  stated  by  Oermaa  acholara,  deeerres 
re-examination,  aided  bj  Compar^tlre  Philology.  T&ii  le  Uie  Tedic 
genitive  of  TirA,  a  star.  In  the  Vedas  the  form  stiia  is  met  with,  ekA 
le  eka  lengtheaed,  Vide  PAnini  (VI.  3-133.).  DhAt  is  adhdi.  Bat  in  the 
Teda  the  augment  is  droi^ed,  Vidt  nbuni  (TI.  4, 7&).  DUt  ia  tlw 
regular  Vedic  fona  of  d^A — to  plaice,  Adhrjutam  is  easily  explained. 
Kt  ia  Uie  Tedic  instramental  singular  of  ha,  Vidt  FAnini  (TIL  1,  39.) 
XTtkhfl-yate  offera  no  difficulty.  The/  in  nerfqattt  corresponding  to 
nidchdyate  appears  to  be  the  remnant  cJ  another  verbal  prefix /a  whieli 
ia  ufia  often  contracted  into^  in  Sanskrit.  T&  in  the  Teda  is  t&ni  in 
Sanskrit,  Vide  FMloi  (VII.  1, 39.).  Masda  ia  Tedic  Medhifth^— moat 
'  pnre,  most  intelligent,  andmostworthy  of  worship  Analogy  proves  this, 
Uedhi«tha  is  changed  into  Uazda  in  Zend,  as  Sanskrit  Nediitha  Into 
Hazd.  Taahau  ia  a  regular  fbrm  of  muA  to  wish.  Anyft  is  the  Tedic  form 
of  Anyftm,  FtA  PAnini  (Til.  I,  89.).  GUI  iaeqdaiaedt^Plinini  (TL  3, 
Ua.).  Tide  is  Tedic  InfiaitiTe,  Vide  PInini  (IIL  4,  »>.  Ibe  Vedic 
anbjiimctiTe  ()A),  Tedic  infinitive  ending  in  e  aa  in  Vide,  and  the 
separation  of  verbal  affixes  from  the  verbs  themselves,  characterise 
the  Tedie  and  the  Zendio  QAthte. 

•    «9rtin^«rSftl  fr«i*4?  <rbleh«aaur«iritlwlllW)iAva«fFatMBiril, 
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establishes  a  common  lingual  origin  of  the  dialects 
of  the  Mazdayasnians  and  the  Indian  Aryas,  and 
demonstrateB  that  the  Yedic  forms  aa  given  by 
Ffinini  were  once  in  common  use.  The  idiom  of  the 
.Aik-3anhit&  appears  modem  when  compared  with 
the  idiom  of  the  Zend  G&thils — the  most  ancient 
Aiyan  songs.  The  difE«:ence  between  two  idioms 
can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Aryans  adapted  their  ancient  songs  to  the  idiom  or 
grammar  as  it  was  modified  after  their  separatioa— 
an  hypothesis  supported  by  one  important  fact^— 
that  when  the  Bisia  boasted  of  their  new  songs,  they 
naturally  pronounced  their  old  songs  in  the  new 
way,  which  could  be  easily  done,  when  every  word 
was  remembered  and  recited,  no  system  of  writing 
being  known.  The  comparison  of  Zendio  and 
Vedic  .prosody  strengthens  the  hypothesis.  The 
Vedic  metres  GSyatii  Asuri,  TTsnih  Asuri,  and 
Fanoti  Asurt  appear  to  be  Zendic  metres  aa  the 
examination  of  Q&th&  called  Ahunavaiti  discovers.* 
From  a  philological  and  historical  point  of  view, 
a  table  of  Mazdayaanian  gods  with  their  Sanskrit 
names  is  important.  We  hare  attempted  the  follow- 
ing list. 

Devils. 
ZEsjsia.  Vroia 

1.  Indra — relegated  to  the  Indra — a  deity  who  leadt  the 
council  of  Aagro-  Aryas  and  helps  them  in 
MainyuB  and  'a  consi-  war.  Some  hymns  in  the 
dered  a  deril .  ^k-Sanhitft  exalt  him  iato 

the  enpreme  God-head, 

1    See   Dr.  Hang's  Bsm;  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writjngs   and 
BriigUm  of  the  ParaMa. 
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Zesdic. 
Shourva  Daeva — k  devil. 


3.     Nftonhaithya  dafiva- 
a  devil. 


Vja>ic. 

Sbarva — &  name  of  Shira  not 
mentioned  in  the  iZik-San- 
hit&,  but  it  occurs  in  the 
White-Yajnr-Veda(l6,28>. 

Ka§atya— often  praised  and 
invoked  in  the  Sik-SanhitA. 


1.  Mithra. 

S.  Airyaman, 

3.  Baga  or  Bagho, 

4.  Armaitii. 

5.  Nair]ro9anha. 

6.  Vwetbnghna. 


7.    Vftya. 

The  Mazd&yasmans 
gods  at  thirtj-three' 


Mitra — represents  the  sun  in 
both  Zend  and   Sanskrit. 

Ar;aman<~a  name  of  the 
sun. 

Bha^afr—a  deity  mentioned 
often  independently  in 
the  Aik-Sanhit&. 

Aramati. 

K&rAshansa — a  name  of  the 
Qod  Pf!l«an  according  to 
S&yana  (X  64.). 

Vritraghna^-an  epithet  of  In- 
dra — Xndra  is  a  devil  with 
the  Mazdayasnians,  while 
Vritraghna  is  a  god.  This 
is  not  strange.  The  Vedic 
Aryas  also  entertained  a 
double  conception  of  their 
goda  Agni  is  said  to  have 
«  terrible  (OhorA)  body  aa 
well  as  beneficent  (Shivi). 
V&yu — wind, 
fixed  the  niunber  of  their 
just   as  the  ancient  Tedic 


Vidi  Ylraa,  (II.  43.). 
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Arya3  did — a  coincidence  at  once  suggestive  and 
fraught  with  historical  interest.  This  compara- 
tive table  shows  that  only  three  Vedic  gods  had 
been  degraded  by  the  Mazdayasnians  into  devils. 
Of  these  three,  Indra  was  abhorred  as  a  bad  power, 
who  exulted  in  intoxicating  Soma  and  helped  the 
wild  warriors  who  delighted  in  a  sort  of  knight- 
errantry  and  chivalrous  gallantry.  But  he  was 
worshipped  as  the  enemy  and  killer  of  Vrittra. 
Shourra  or  Sharva  and  NS-satya  alone  remain  in  the 
list  of  devils.  But  Sharva  is  not  known  to  the 
.fiisis.  Sharva  represented  the  idea  of  a  wiM 
hunter,  opposed  to  settled  life  and  delighting  in 
the  use  of  arrows  called  in  the  i^ik-Sanhitg  aham. 
Shdrava  would  be  one  who  uses  sharu,  the  word 
ShS.rava  being  formed  by  the  termination  ana^  which 
necessitates  the  V7^ddhi  of  the  first  syllable. 
N^atya  offers  a  difficulty.  Perhaps  N&on-haithya 
represents  Nasatya.  The  Yrittras  caused  a  drought 
which  the  Mazdayasnians  called  Avar«a  or  no  rain, 
a  correct  Sanskrit  word.  Ameretat  and  Hourvatat 
would  be  Amaratva  and  Svargatva.  Of  the  Ahura* 
Mazda  and  Daevas,  we  shall  have  to  speak  parti- 
cularly in  the  sequel. 

The  comparison  of  the  sacrificial  systems  of  the 
Mazdayasnians  and  of  the  Vedic  Aryas  brings  into 
relief  the  points  elicited  by  the  statements  we  have 
made  at  the  outset — statements  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sacrificial  system  during  the  four  stages 
of  progress  which  we  have  specially  characterized. 
During  the  agricultural  period,  only  the  six  SmSrta 
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sacJ"ifices  were  knowu.  Tlie  Soma-saciifice  did  not 
exist.  But  the  wild  warriors  delighted  in  killing 
hundreds  of  rams  and  oxen  and  intoxicating  them- 
selves by  drinking  Soma  freely  :  they  were  inordi- 
nately addicted  to  the  use  of  dice — practices  which 
the  Mazdayasnians  who  prefeiTed  settled  life  and 
peaceful  pursuits  persistently  condemned.  YeL  a 
simple  rite  in  which  the  Soma  was  used  was 
performed.  It  is  analogous  to  an  I«ti — the  basis 
of  the  rite  called  Pasu, — the  model  of  all  the  Istis  or 
sacrifices-  We  will  describe  it;  Zend  ZaotA  is 
Vedic  Hotii ;  Adhvaryu  is  Rathvi,  the  general 
name  of  a  priest  or  Vedic  ^itvij.  Isti  itself 
and  Ahuti  are  known  in  the  ZendfivestS  as  Isti 
and  Azfiiti  which  had  the  original  meaning  of  praise 
and  gift  which  the  Vedic  Aryas  developed  into  a 
sacrifice  and  an  oblation,  (praoshovareza  is  identified 
with  Pratiprasthata.  But  beyond  some  analogy  in 
their  functions,  we  do  not  find  any  ground  for  the 
statement.  Atarevakso  is  Agnidhra,  because  Atas  is 
a  name  of  Agni,  though  it  is  not  known  to  the  Vedic 
idiom  in  this  form.*  The  Izesbne  ceremony  is  fully 
described  by  Dr.  Haug.  We  will  reproduce  the 
points  of  analogy  as  developed  by  him.  Purod&sha 
corresponds  to  Darun  and  is  a  sacrificial  cake. 
The  fresh  milk,  and  clarified  butter  are  re- 
presented by  GausJivyaand  Gaus-hudh&o,  the  latter 
corresponding  to  Go-dugdba.     Zaothra  corresponds 


'  We  believe  that  the  ZeLdic  wo'i'.  Atas— lire — is  to  be  identified 
with  Vectii;  Hiit&tha— fire,  which  literally  meaus  one  who  eats  what  is 
ofiered  to  hiui  in  a  aacrificc.  Hut^ha  properly  speaking  is  the  name 
Qf  a   aocrificial   tire. 
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to  the  Praotti  ipag,  the  sacred  water^to  be  uaed  {<n* 
all  little  purposes  of  a  sacrifioe.  Bareshma  is  barhiSj 
'  Then  the  termination  ma  is  dropped,  B&resh,  whioh 
is  1^  behind,  being  barhis.  Dr.  Martin  Haug 
attraapts  to  prove  that  it  is  analogous  to  the  Veda, — 
a  bundle  of  Darbha-grass  made  into  the  shape  of  a 
leg  of  a  oalf  asleep.  The  juioe  of  a  plant  called 
Haoma  was  extracted.  It  was  called  Farahaoma. 
Instead  of  the  stones  called  GHiTas,  an  iron  mortar 
and  a  beater  were  used,  and  it  was  not  mixed  with 
milk,  but  with  a  pomegranate — a  fact  which  shows 
the  progress  the  Mazdayasnians  had  made  in  agri- 
cultural  pursuits.  The  agricultural  communitj  of 
the  Mazdayasnians  shrank  as  is  natural  from 
wantonly  killing  useful  animals — a  practice  which 
had  grown  common  during  the  nomadic  stage.  The 
£ik-Sanhit&  distinctly  describes  the  pleasure  with 
whioh  animals  were  killed  by  warriors  (Vlras).  But 
the  Mazdayasnians  showed  to  the  fire  a  small  vessel 
oontaiuing  the  hair  of  an  ox.  The  priesta  ohaunted 
G6th4s  and  the  feast  was  solemnized  with  feelings 
of  joy.  Dr.  Haug  compares  the  Brahm&nical 
oh&tunuasya-isti  with  Gahanbfirs  whioh  we  believe 
correspond  with  the  primeval  domestic  aacrifioes 
known  aa  Smd.rta-sacrifices.  They  were  both  six 
in  number  and  performed  at  the  interval  of  two 
months  during  diflferent  seasons.  The  name  Gahan- 
bfir,  we  believe,  is  derived  jErom  gaha — a  house,  and 
bfir  one  who  occupies,  the  root  being  analogous  to 
Sanskrit  Bhri.  GahanbSr  originally  meant  an 
house-holder.  The  name  was  given  to  the  six 
oeremoniee  of  a  house-holder.  On  these  occasions, 
tfce  Ipri-hymns  or  Afrigans  were  originally  recited. 
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The  six  saorificea  were  respectively  performed  in 
mid-8ummer,  Hud-winter,  the  rainy  season,  the 
middle  of  the  year,  and  the  harrest-time.  The 
names  of  the  six  seasons  deserve  attention.  The 
names  are  1.  Maidhyo-Zaremya,  2.  Maidhyo-shema, 

5.  Faitis-hahya,  4.  Ay4threma,   5.    Maidhy&-irya, 

6.  Homaspath-maSdaya. 

Aranis,  known  by  the  very  name,  were  used  for 
producing  Ere  by  friction.  The  fire  was  praised, 
and  its  appearance  from  the  Aranis  was  awaited 
with  increasing  expectation  and  serious  anxiety. 
To  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Haug,  Yasna  or  Tajna 
that  is,  a  sacrifice  consisted  of  "simple  prayers  in 
prose,  to  be  offered  to  Abura-Mazda,  the  Amesha- 
shpentas  (good  spirits)  the  Fravashis  (or  rather 
Fravasbis,  the  spirits  of  the  dead)  to  fire,  to  the 
earth  and  other  female  genii,  to  Izha  (Vedic  11^) 
a  name  of  the  Earth,  devotion  (ShraddhR  in  the 
Veda)  to  speech  (Vedic  V&k)  to  the  waters,  to 
the  animating  spirit  of  creation,  and  to  all  beings 
of  the  good  creation."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  sacrificial  system  of  the  Mazdayasnians  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Smarta-aacrifices  as  known 
to  the  Indian  Atyas.  The  point  of  contrast  is  that 
while  the  Indian  Aryas  exulted  in  the  enjoyment  of 
animal-food  and  in  the  drafts  of  the  Soma-juice, 
the  Mazdayasnians  carefully  abstained  from  them — 
a  fact  which  constitutes  an  important  element  in 
the  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  Civil  "War  to  be 
explained  in  the  sequel.  The  style,  the  power,  the 
contents  of  the  Manthras  (Mantras),  the  implements, 
the  order,  and  the  materials  of  •  a  sacrifice  -  and  the 
functions  of  the  officiating  prieste,  the  choice  of 
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priests  "the  scale  of  recompenBes  to  the  priests  who 
(have)  officiated  at  the  ceremony  of  Baroshnom" — 
the  Hinkara' — a  pai'ticular  -way  of  pronouncing  a 
Hanthra — all  these  are  significant  sacrificial  facts. 
In  view  of  these  analogies,  the  points  of  difference 
almost  dwindle  into  nothing.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, for  sacrificial  matters  that  the  Mazdayasnians 
waged  a  long  and  incessant  war  with  their  country- 
men,— the  followers  of  Devas.  The  causes  of  the 
war  are  to   be  elsewhere  sought- 

We  will  examine  the  mythology  of  the  Mazda- 
yasnians and  see  if  it  can  throw  any  light  on  the 
causes  of  the  Civil  War.  Yima  Khshajta  (Jamshid*) 
corresponds  to  Yama.  Khshagta  is  properly 
Khshaeta  or  Kseta  which  can  be  resolved  into  Ksatra 
which  appears  in  its  original  form  (Ktayatra)  or 
Kfiayatha  in  Zend,  signifying  a  protector  of  a  house, 
Ksatra  as  distinguished  from  Brahma  is  referred  to 
in  the  ZendSvest^  and  in  the  5ik-Sanhitft.*  The 
warrior  and  the  priest,  the  one  representing  valoxu" 
and  enterprise,  and  the  other,  literary  activity,  led 
society  in  the  early  Aryan  history.  The  description 
of  Yama  in    the     i£ik-Sanhit&    originates  "in    the 


1  Hinkara — pronouociug  Hiul  cau  be  ratioDnlly  expl&ioed.  Hinko- 
roti  occurs  in  the  Aik-SaahiU.  It  forms  an  esseatiii,!  part  of  every 
aacrifice.  It  is  historically'  very  important,  as  to  it  all  tha  mystic 
syllables  of  the  Tantra-a  literature,  can  be  referrod.  Wlutt  ia  it  ?  It 
was  originally  the  way  ia  which  the  cow-herda  who  tended  cattle 
duriug  the  pastoral  period,  hallooed  and  called  their  cattle.  Even  now, 
among  the  pastoral  people,  such  syllables  are  common.  They  are 
apparently  meaningless,  but  they  are  used  for  directing  cattle  and 
are  imirartaot  historical  remains  of  early  ages. 

2  As  mentioned  in  the  SbAhan&mah  lunoug  the  PcsbdaJi  kings. 

3  rt(feYftana(XLVIH.  u.;. 
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chiralrous  period,  when  Aryan  growth  on  the  fertile 
soil  of  India  in  different  departments  of  human 
activities  could  be  marked ;  but  its  elements  are  to 
be  traced  to  the  agricultural  period.  Yama  which 
comes  from  Yam — sometimes  denoting  to  give, 
or^nally  meant  a  liberal  donor.  In  the  words  of 
Hang,  "  he  gathers'  round  him  men  and  animals 
in  flocks,  and  flUs  the  Earth  with  them  ;  and  after 
the  evils  of  winter  (see  the  2nd  Fargard,  Vendidad) 
have  come  over  bis  temtories,  he  leads  a  select 
number  of  the  beings  of  the  good  creation  to  a 
secluded  spot  where  they  enjoy  uninterrupted 
happiness-"  This  is  decidedly  an  agricultural 
conception.  The  hymn  (1. 125,  5.)  of  the  £ik-Sanhit4 
states: — "The  liberal  man  abides  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  sky :  he  goes  to  the  gods.  These 
brilliant  things  are  the  portion  of  those  who  bestow 
largesses ;  there  are  suns  for  them  in  heaven  ;  they 
attain  immortality;  they  prolong  their  lives."  (V. 
Vol.'  Muir's  Texts).  This  conception  of  the  summit 
of  the  sky  where  there  are  suns  is  essentially  based 
on,  or  is  most  likely  to  originate  in,  the  Zend 
conception  of  a  secluded  spot  of  uninterrupted 
happiness.  In  (X.  14.)  of  the  JEik-SanhitIi,  it 
is  distinctly  stated: — "Worship  with  an  oblation 
king  Yama,  son  of  Vivasvat  (Vivanhao  in 
Zend),  the  assembler  of  men,  who  departed  to- 
the  mighty  streams  and  spied  out  the  road  to 
many."  "  Yama  was  the  first  who  found  for  us 
the  way."  The  happy  home  was  gradually 
developed  into  the  conception  of  heaven,  and  Yama, 
its  lord.  So  far  at  least,  the  Mazdayasnian 
ooQceptibn  and  the  Vedic  conception  of  Yama 
and    his  functions    are  identical.      Trit^a   in    the 
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Zend&yeati  as  well  io  the  Eik-SanhitH  is  a 
physician.  Tra^tana  Othwys  corresponds  to 
Trita  Aptya.  KaTa-Ua  (Kaikayus  in  Sh&hn^ah)  ia 
Vedic  K&vya  Usana  who  leads  the  heavenly  cows 
to  pasturage.  See  (I.  85,  5.)  of  the  Kik-Sanhitl. 
Keresaspa  is  identified  with  Krishasva.  The  story 
of  Glayoniarathan  is  represenited  in  the  Vedas 
which  characterize'  Gkiya  as  an  evil  spirit.  The 
mythology  of  the  Zendslvesta  is  rather  limited 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  Bik-Sanhitfi, 
which  is  extremely  malleable.  The  same  functions 
are  attributed  to  different  gods,  each  of  whom  in 
his  turn  is  praised  as  the  supreme.  Yet  the  contest 
between  Indra  and  Tavstri,  or  the  degradation  of 
Tama  in  the  Zendavest^  throws  light  on  the 
bearings  of  the  Civil  War.  Originally  daring  the 
nomadic  stage  of  civilization,  the  dead  bodies  were 
simply  thrown  away  to  be  eaten  by  wild  animals 
and  birds,  and  marriages  were  contracted  between 
relatives,  aye,  between  brothers  and  sisters  and 
cousins  of  the  first  degree.  The  Aryas,  when  they 
settled  in  the  Punjab,  bad  out-grown  these  customs. 
The  corpse  was  burnt  and  the  cremation 
constituted  the  final  sacrifice  to  the  gods  (Antyesti). 
The  dialogues  between  Tama  and  his  sister  Tami 
is  a  satire  on  the  ancient  practice  of  marriages 
between  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  a  mere  story. 
The  names  are  not  significant,  and  we  do  not  believe 


1  The  Nirukte  mentiona  QajS'^liirasL  See  (12-19)  of  the  HinikU 
on  (I.  22,  17.)  of  the  Aik-Saobitft.  Compare  (TAsna  14-18.)  where 
the  follon&ig  oocnre  :--"We  created  tlie  EYavashi  of  the  well-created 
cow,  and  Qa^oHerathan— tlie  pure."  Gaya  ia  an  evilBpirit  in  both  the 
ZendfiTesta  and  tlie  Nirukta.  Hu-alhan  i»  M&radana— Uie  subdiMt, 
r.,j,i,r,-i-.,C00^^[c 
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that  thej  conceal  an  elaborate  myth.  Yama  distinctly 
remarks  as  in  (X.  10,10.)  of  the  iiik-SanhitS: — 
•'  There  were  ages  when  kinsmen  did  what  is 
unbecoming  their  relation."  The  words — T& 
uttarS  yug&ni — in  the  verse  do  not  point  to  future 
ages  but  to  the  past  ages' — the  times  when  the  Aryas 
dwelt-in  Ariaiia  and  had  not  separated  from  the 
Mazdayasnians.  Our  interpretation  differs  from 
that  of  Sftyana  which  ia  adopted  by  European 
scholai-s. 


<    The   Tone    (X.      10,     10.)    of     the     £ik-Saahtta    ia    this:— 

srr  HT  ^  W^-^rj^^  ^^  ^  5ri'r:  im'stiiTr^ 

The  important  words  in  tbia  versa  are — Uttarft  Yugftai,  and 
AgachchhAn.  The  last  ia  kDown  in  the  Vedic  idiom  aa  la,  and  makea 
tcoordiDg  to  Pftnini  (.111-  4,  8.)  a  conditional  statement.  Hence  it 
Bignifiea  conditional  future  time.  But  if  Uttar&  means  also  future, 
why  IB  this  tautology  in  eipreasing  a  simple  thought  ?  The  truth  is — 
the  term  uttarfi  \b  used  in  the  senHe  of  past,  a  Beose  which  ia  Bupport«d 
bjthe  collation  ofthoeepaHsage  of  the  ifik-Sanhita  itself,  in  which 
the  ti-rm  in  used  in  different  senses.  The  t«rm  Uttama  is  still  uaed  in 
the  senae  uf  Juff.  But  the  most  important  word  in  the  yerae  for 
determining  its  interpretation  is  Krinavtut  which  is  Akririavan 
according  to  (VI.  4,  75.)  of  PAnini.  It  ie  formed  from  frff  which 
means  to  do  and  which  takes  rnt-n  and  regularly  forms  its  past  tense 
which  ia  Akrinvan,  which  in  the  Veilic  idiom  has  become  Krinavan, 
The  general  sense  of  the  verse  in  question  is.—"  Those  past  times  when 
the  sisteia  did  what  ia  unbecoming  to  them  (e^ftmi)  may  certainly 
come  (if  I  should  consent).  (Therefore)  embrace  (support)  another  aa 
thy  hoabaod,  and  good  lady  !  wish  for  some  other  lord  than  myself." 
B&yana's  interpretation  suggests  that  up  to  tjir^  time  of  Yama  and 
Yami,  brothers  and  Hiaters  married  each  other.  Even  his  interpreta- 
tion supports  our  statement  Looked  at  from  any  point  of  view,  and 
no  matter  what  interpretation  is  adopted,  the  hymn  is  interesting  u 
it   indicates  a  change  of  custom. 
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We  have  gone  into  the  hiafcory  of  the  Mazda- 
yaenians  and  have  pointed  out  that  the  two  sections 
of  society,  so  far  as  the  evidence  furnished  by 
Comparative  Theology,  Comparative  Philology, 
Mythology  or  Sphagiology  goes,  did  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  each  other.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  religious  or  social  differences  that  the  causes 
of  the  long  Civil  "War  are  to  be  traced.  The  power 
of  pater-famiUas  was  recognised  during  the  pastoral 
period.  Clans  were  thus  formed  and  sustained ;  but 
during  the  agricultural  period,  which  could  afEord 
sufficient  leisure  to  the  bards  to  cultivate  their 
special  pursuits  of  original  poetical  compositioiu, 
they  began  to  exercise  much  influence  on  society 
which  could  also  afford  sufficient  leisure  to  listen  to 
their  bards  and  poets.  The  power  of  the  poets  who 
were  also  priests  was  increased.  A  confederacy, 
hierarchical  in  its  origin  and  nature,  gradually 
grew  up.  The  cultivators,  unconscious  (k  conse- 
quences and  slow  to  esert  themselves,  submitted  to 
its  pretensions.  A  priest  usurped  power,  and  began 
to  lord  it  over  other  priests,  who  found  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  follow  him  and  magnify  his  power.  The 
origin  of  the  power  of  the  Popes  is  analogous. 
Those  chiefs  who  supported  the  sacerdotal  order  in 
its  pretensions  and  submitted  to  their  commands 
ostensibly  and  apparently  religious,  but  really 
political,  -were  flattered  and  honoured.  Those  tribes 
of  the  ancient  Aryans  which  had  advanced  in  the 
development  of  agriculture  followed  their  religious 
head  and  leader.  Other  tribes,  which  had  been  as 
yet  partly  pastoral  and  partly  agricultural,  retained 
ihsax  original  vigour,  love  of  independence,  spirit  t£ 
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adventures,  and  fondness  for  plunder.  It  waa  the 
interest  of  the  liieruwhj  to  magnify  the  power  of 
their  leader.  One  social  leader  necessitated  the 
idea  of  one  divine  leader.  Ahura-Hazda  thus 
became  the  supreme  leader  of  the  Mazdajasnian 
Pantheon.  The  Asurae'  opposed  the  tribes 
which  were  known  as  Devas  or  warlike,  and 
condemned  them.  A  war  began — a  war  fraught 
with  mighty  consequences  to  India.  Many  a 
battle  was  fought :  many  a  strategem  was  tried  : 
many  a  leader  distinguished  himself  :  Success  now 
favoured  the  one  party,  and  now  the  other: 
Tvastri,  because  he  was  a  favourite  god  of  the 
peaceful  Mazdayasnians,  was  now  condemned  by 
the  Vedic  Aryas,  who  magnified  their  Indra*  and 
believed  that  he  overcame  Tvastri*.  Tet  when 
they  wanted  iron  clubs,  they  could  not  do  without 
Tvartri,  and  he  was  praised.  The  Vedic  Aryas 
often  speak  of  their  new  hymns.  The  Mazdayas- 
nians never  mention  any  thing  new.  The  Vedic 
Aryas  ask  their  Gods  to  lead  them  to  new  pastures. 
The  Mazdayasnians  adhere  to  their  estates  and 
ch^sh  settled  life.  The  Vedic  Aryas,  buoyed  up  with 
new  hopes  and    aspirations,  composed  war-songs. 


I  Amitm  litenHj  eigniflM  thoae  who  ding  to  life  (asn).  Th«jr  mrr 
th«  bribw  wbioh  bad  adopted  agncultural  life  and  pnferred  peM«. . 
The  Devas  were  those  who  boasted  of  their  nomadic  adTeutures. 

s  Vide  (I.  S9,  S.).  The  doable  ohancter  of  Indra  waa  not  fbrgotten 
by  the  irjm  io  India.  Bee  (TI.  24,  6.)  :— "  Indn  does  one  thing 
today  and  another  to-morrow,  evil  and  good  repeatedly."  Theae  worda 
deaerre  attention. 

■  Dr.  Mnir  baa  brought  together  all  the  paaaagea  bearing  on  the 
■nbjectofthehoatility  of  Indra  and  Tvaitri,  (ToLV.  ofhia  Sanakrit 
Texta,  page  SS9.). 
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Tbe  Mazdayasnians  speak  of  their  abhorrence  of 
war.  The  Vedic  Aryas  were  led  by  their  different 
leaders.  The  Mazdayasnians  submitted  to  the  pow^r 
of  an  individual  leader  or  king.  The  Vedic  Aryas 
patronized  a  priest,  if  they  were  satisfied  with  him, 
or  rewarded  a  bard,  if  he  pleased  them.  The  Mazda- 
yasnians learnt  to  honour  their  high  priest  and  to 
speak  of  his  power  and  of  his  council.  The  Vedic 
io'yas  despised  devils  and  confidently  asked  their  gods 
to  break  their  spells.  The  Mazdayasnians  learnt  to 
believe  that  the  devils  had  their  leader  who  was 
assisted  by  his  council  and  that  his  power  was 
great.  The  £ik-Sanhit&,  the  literary  store-house  of 
the  Vedic  Aryas,  is  instinct  with  originality,  warm 
aspirations,  and  self-reliance.  The  Zendi,vestd.  is  a 
code  of  fixed  ethics  and  settled  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Vedic  Aryas  were,  therefore,  reformers  and 
the  Mazdayasnians  conservatives-  The  exami- 
nation of  the  condition  of  the  Aryas,  during 
the  pre-historic  period,  their  expansion  towards 
the  West,  their  occupation  of  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  Civil  War  among  themselves,  all  these 
have  prepared  the  ground  for  the  characteriza- 
tion of  those  Aryas  who  crossed  the  Indus  under 
their  different  leaders,  and  entered  on  a  new  career 
which  necessitated  new  contests  and  developed 
social  and  political  phenomena,  which  will  be  investi- 
gated in  the  sequel. 
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THE  INVASION  OP  INDIA   AND  THE 
PERIOD  OF  OCCUPATION. 


The  olumcter  of  the  inviuliDg  aodent  iiyu. — The  inruioD 
of  India. — The  method  of  wtitaie. — Courts  and  the  life 
of  the  princes. — General  remarks  on  the  state  of  society. — 
Frieats. — The  pt^nlaoe. — Manners  and  customs. — Belioftand 
saperstitions. — Spbagiology. — Mythology. — Philosophy  and 
Literature. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  RIK-SANHITA. 


5.  Tbe  D^lecton  of  sacrifice,  coDl«nding  with  the  sacrifioers, 
Ind&a,  fled,  with  averted  faces.  Imdra,  fierce,  unyieldiog,  lord 
of  Bteedi,  (tbey  disappeared),  when  thon  didst  blow  the  dis- 
regerdeTB  of  religion  from  off  the  heaveii,  and  earth,  and  akj. 

6.  (The  adherents  of  Tbiteu)  encountered  the  axtaj  of  the 
irreproachable  (Indba)  ;  men  of  holy  lives  encouraged  him. 
Scattered  before  him,  conscious  (of  their  inferiority),  like  the 
emasculated  contending  with  men,  they  fled  by  precipitous 
paths. 

7.  Ilion  hast  destroyed  tliem,  Indra,  whether  weeping,  or 
laughing,  on  the  furthest  verge  of  the  sky  ;  thou  bast  consumed 
the  robber,  (having  dragged  him)  from  heaven,  and  hast  received 
the  praises  of  the  worshipper,  praising  thee  and  offering  libations  • 

8.  Decorated  with  gold  and  jewels,  they  were  spreading 
over  the  circuit  of  the  earth  ;  but,  mighty  as  ihey  were,  they 
triumphed  not  over  Imskx  :  he  dispersed  them  with  tbe  (rising) 
Ban.—Wiltm'a  Jhxtulaticm  of  the  Rik-SanhitO,  (I.  33.). 


1 .  Wben  a  warri(a>  in  a  coat  of  mail  engages  in  battles,  his 
fbrm  resembles  a  cloud ;  conquer  without  injuty  to  thy  body  : 
let  the  power  of  (thy)  mail  save  thee. 

2.  Gome,  we  conquer  countrise  by  means  of  our  bows,  come, 
we  triumph  in  war  by  means  of  onr  bows,  we  win  in  battles 
by  means  of  our  bows.  Oor  bows  disconcwt  our  enemy  :  ve 
conquer  m  all  directions  by  means  of  our  bows, — (lY.  ^6.)  of 
ihe  Iiik'Sanhit&. 

2.  I  have  given  (this)  countiy  to  the  Arya :  (I  have  caused) 
rain-fiiU  for  the  pious  man  (Arya) :  I  have  brought  water  (for 
bim) :  all  the  willing  gods  come  (and  do)  as  I  bid. 

3.  Intoxicated  with  Soma,  I  destroyed  ninety-nine  towns  of  . 
Shambara  (a  Dasyu) :  I  prepared  the  hundredth  town  (for   the 
residence  of  Divodasa) :  because  in  a  sacrifice,  I  protected  Divo- 
dasatowhomitinerantAryas  have  recourse.— (IV.  26.)  ofihtmme. 
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THE  INVASION  OF  INDIA  AND  THE 
PBEIOD  OF  OCCUPATION. 


The  character  of  the  invadiiiff  ancient  Aryas- 

THE  Aryas  who  had  resisted  all  temptations  of 
emigrating  from  their  homes'  and  who  had 
made  progress*  in  some  arts  of  peaceful  life  were 
compelled  to  abahdon  their  native  country  and  aU 
that  they  cherished  most,  their  lands,  and  pastures, 
and  depart,  never  t^  return,  towards  the  East.  That 
energy  which  led  their  countrymen  at  different 
periods  into  the  West,  that  indomitable  courage 
which  enabled  them  to  triumph  over  the  aborigines 
of  Greece  or  Italy,  Germany  and  Luthvania,  and  to 
establish   themselves  permanently  on  the   shore  of 

I  While  DUDj  went  ftway  into  the  regions  of  the  weat,  theae  Aiyas 
remftinod  at  bome.  Vide  ( I.  168, 3.)  of  the  Aik-SanhitL  The  words 
BthfttuB  And  jB{[at«s  deHerve  fttt«atioii.  H.  H.  Wilson  trftiuhtt«a  it 
thuB  :~"  These,  your  ohildren,  the  perfonners  of  good  works,  and  of 
goodly  appearanoe,  recognize  you  aa  tbeir  great  pueote,  through 
«oq)erknc0  of  former  (kindnees)  preserve  no  interrupted  Htabillty 
in  the  fnnctionB  of  your  progeny,  whether  ttatiotiary  or  momng 
(depending  for  eziatence)  on  none  other  than  you.  The  5th  verae 
of  the  same  hymn  oonfirms  this  view. 

1   Thia  is  explained  in  the  se^aaL 
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the  Bay  of  Salamis  or  the  banks  of  the  Arno  or  of 
the  Danube  or  Rhine,  that  fertility  of  mind  which 
produced  statues  of  Phidias  of  Athens,  the  phalanx 
of  Epaminondas  of  Thebes,  or  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  ancient  Romans,  the  will  which  never 
succumbs  to  any  difficulty,  but  which  strives  the  more 
to  rise  superior  to  what  it  has  to  encounter  the  more 
it  is  repressed,  the  aspirations  after  progress  and 
expansion,  the  yearnings  for  military  glory,^-all  these 
characterized  the  ancient  Aryas  who  turned  their 
faces  towards  the  East,  and  advanced  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Indus.  They  marched  en  masse^  with 
their  families,  with  their  servants,  with  their  military 
bands,  with  their  hordes  of  husbandmen,  with 
their  shop-keepers,  and  their  artizans,  clinging  to 
their  social  institutions,  and  their  sacrificial 
customs,  now  guided  by  a  powerful  bard  and  now 
impelled  by  a  valorous  leader.  The  whole  commu- 
nity in  one  sense  emigrated.  The  Aryan  community 
soon  came  in  contact  with  the  aborigines  of  the 
Punjab — the  D&sas  and  the  Daayus. 

The  contrast  between  the  latter  and  the  former  is 
remarkable.  The  Aryas  could  organize  an  ex- 
pedition and  could  adapt  the  means  they  possessed 
to  the  end  they  sought  to  accomplish :  the  Dasyus 
could  not  be  moved  to  make  any  innovation   nor 


1  The  statement  6a  to  the  Arjaa  entering  India  «n  maae  is  based 
on  the  PuichajanSa  being  mentioned  throughout  the  £lk-Sanhit&, 
on  the  Aiyaa  settling  and  bringing  land  under  cultivation  ^a  they 
advanced,  on  their  carrying  with  them  their  cows  and  perfontiing 
aaorificea  as  they  organized  Mttleroents,  and  on  the  mention  in  the 
Aik-Sanhitft  of  artizans  and  small  crafts  eu<^  as  making  a  book  or 
repairing  a  boot. 
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could  combme  lor  a  common  object.'  The  Aryae 
could  use  weapons  of  warfare  and  could  ioveat  new 
macbines :'  the  D^as  seldom  possessejl  weapons 
worthy  of  notice.  The  D^as  congregated  iij 
Tillages  without  any  social  organization  :  the  Aryaa 
marched  under  their  leaders.  The  D&sas  were 
always  surprised  to  find  a  great  activity  in  their 
invaders :  the  Aryas  quickly  laid  plans  and 
brought  them  to  bear  in  process  of  time.  The  D^as 
felt  the  force  of  the  operations  for  the  time  being, 
but  did  not  understand  the  minor  processes  by  which 
their  plans  were  matured  :  the  Aiyas  had  a  settled 
pohcy  which  they  could  patiently  carry  out :  the 
Dfisas  lived  on,  regardless  of  the  influences  which 
came  to  bear  on  them  and  ignorant  of  the  slow  but 
sure  policy  of  their  invaders-  The  Aryas  always 
sought  to  justify  their  conduct  on  all  occasions  of 
political    importance  :*  the  D^saa  impulsively  de- 


1  The  Aik-Saobit4  declares  that  different  aettlemeutB  of  the  Aryas 
were  formed  in  different  parta  on  the  roiua  of  those  of  the  Daajua  who 
appear  never  to  have  offered  organized  oppoaition  to  the  invadeni. 
One  after  another,  their  fortified  towns  were  taken.  The  best  evidenc* 
of  the  organizing  power  of  the  Aryaa  in  India  is  their  sacrificial 
syatein.  A  surgeon,  before  he  begins  to  amputat«  a  human  limb,  does 
not  arrange  his  surgical  ioetruments  so  aystematioatly  as  the  priest, 
who  leads  a  sacrifice,  arranges  his  iustruraentB.  When  all  th«  priests 
operate,  thsy  move  as  if  they  were  one  individual.  Their  involutions 
and  evolutions,  even  when  they  are  siiteen  iu  number,  discover  their 
power  of  organization.  If  they  were  so  systematic  in  their  p*r- 
loimance  of  religious  and  social  rites,  a  fortiori,  they  paid  particular 
attention  to  organiziDg  expeditions. 

»  The  praises  of  Tvartri,  and  the  atwy  of  ^ibhua  sanctions  this. 
See  also  (VI.  75.)  of  the  ^ik-Sanhita. 

3  The  hymns  which  the  Atyas  addreraed  to  their  gods  discover  the 
kgitimatA  basia  aa  it  was  understood  by  the  Aryas  when  th^  fcU 
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dared  their  mtentionB,  made  attacks,  or  Burrendered 
at  discretion.  The  Aryas  attributed  their  success 
in  war  to  their  gods,  and  sang  of  their  aid  in  every 
battle :  Xbe  D&sas  openly  boasted  of  their  personal 
valour.  The  Aryas  joined  in  public  feasts  when  the 
brave  and  the  intelligent,  the  warrior  and  the  poet, 
were  applauded  :  the  D4sas  had  no  public  feasts. 
The  Aryas  were  well-built,  strong,  fair,  and 
attractive  in  their  features  :  the  D&sas  were  dark,  ill- 
proportioned  and  repulsive.'  The  Aryas  attacked 
openly,  and  boasted  of  their  triumphs  over  irreli- 
gious Mid  faithless  barbarians  who  worshipped  no 
gods  and  who  knew  no  social  etiquette  :*  the  D^as 
often  adopted  the  mean  tricks  of  driving  away  the 
cows'  of  their  enemies,  stealing  their  property,  of 
way-laying  a  weary  traveller,  or  poisoning  their 
supplies  of  water. 


on  their  enemies  :  the  A17U  aaii  :—"  Ah  I  those  D&bm  do  not  vorship 
any  goda  :  tbej  do  not  siLcrifice  :  thejr  live  irregularly  :  thej  steal."  It 
is  the  plea  of  civilized  nations  when  thej  invade  other  countries. 
The  conquest  of  India  occupied  oe'hturieB.  In  the  ifib-SanhitS,  the 
liyers  of  the  Punjab  at  their  sources  are  mentioned  together  vith  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jamna.  The  deeert  of  Rajputana  luid  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Indus  checked  their  advance  for  some  time.  At  the  time  of 
ntnini,  the  Panjab,  Sindha,  and  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Ganges,  and 
the  Jamna  were  occupied.  The  Aryan  colony  at  the  time  of  PaUnjali 
was  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  AryAvartta.    Seethe  sequel. 

1    Hymns  of  the  flik-Sanhiti  can   be  qnofed  in  support  of  these 
statemeDta, 

'  s  Snch  epithets  as  AvratAsas,  Anindra  aw  often  applied  to  the 
aborigines. 

B    All  thedescriptionsof  Trittrain  thehymnsoflndraspeakoftbis. 
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The  invadon  of  bdia- 

The  Aryas  entered  India  by  the  mountain-passefl 
near  Peshawar.  Throughout  the  iEUc-SanhitA  the 
placid,  deep,  and  majestic  Indus  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
referred  to.  The  precipitous  mountain-ranges  and 
moontain-torrents  are  spoken  of.'  The  Aryas  forded 
them  at  conveniently  shallow  places,*  and  where 
a  river  opposed  an  insurmountable  barrier,  it  was 
crossed  in  boats.*  Sometimes,  their  energy  was 
engrossed  by  the  schemes  of  turning  the  channel 
of  a  river*  or  of  travelling  tJu-ough  a  deep  mountain- 
pass/  They  forced  their  way  through  the 
mountainous  country  about  the  bottom  of  the 
Himalaya  ranges."  A  few  bold  adventurers  dashed 
through  to  the  banks  of  the  Jamna  where  at  thafc 
early  date  they  succeeded  in  establishing  an  Aryan 
colony/     The  colonies  in  the  regions  in  the    heights 

1  Vide  (tV.  46,  13  and  14.)  and  (IV.  47, 14.)  and  (VIL  BO,  4.)  of  the 
Aik-Sonhitft. 

1  Vide  (TIL  18, 5.)— the  deep  waters  becomiug  shallow,  that  is, 
a  ford  waa  discovered.  (III.  33,)— the  addrest  of  YiahvAmitn  to  the 
rivers  of  the  Panjab  throwa  apeaial  li^t  on  the  difficulties  of  croasing 
the  riyers. 

B    The  boats  or  nilvas  are  often  mentioned. 

*  Vide  (IIL  33,  11,).  The  whole  hymn  throws  light  on  the 
diflicultiea  of  the  inraders. 

t  Vtdt  (I.  9C^  1.)  where  ^jonttt  means  str^ght  paths  and  4th 
verse  of  the  same.  Vidt  also  (II.  IS,  6.)— the  words— Sodaucham 
Sindhum  — deserve  attention  aa  they  show  that  the  river  was  turned  to 
the  north.  Vide  also  (I.  62,  5.)  where  ludra  is  said  to  have  made 
straight  the  elevations  of  the  earth. 

*  All  the  references  to  rivera  are  restricted  to  their  upper 
mountainoua  courses.  Vide  (VI.  47,  14.)  and  (TI.  46,  14.)  of  the  £ik- 
SanhitJL 

T  Vide  (V.  58,  17.),  and  thoy  aspired  after  the  country  of  the 
KIkWus,  yi<l<(m.  S3,  14.)of  theAik-Sanhita. 
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of  the  HimMajas  between  the  hUIs  near  Peshawar 
and  the  sources  of  the  Jamna  gradually  developed 
into  the  homes  of  the  North  Kuras  and  the  ITpper- 
Madra.'  The  Aryaa  gradually  occupied  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Indus  and  its  large  tributaries  which 
had  already  been  known  to  them,  for  the  Zend^vest^ 
mentions  them  by  the  name  of  the  Hapta-HendH.* 
The  deserte  of  Bajaputana  prevented  the  expan- 
sion of  the  invading  Aryas  towards  the  East.  But 
they  often  penetrated  into  the  desert,*  discovered  a 
romantic  oasis,*  planted  a  small  colony,  burnt  down 
wildernesses,  and  reproduced  those  forms  of  their 
civilization,  the  memory  of  which  they  carefully 
cherished.  They  gradually  overspread  the  valley  of 
the  Indus  to  its  mouths."  Thus  some  Aryaa  boldly 
forced  their  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Jamna,  and 
attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  salubrity 
of  climate,  aspired  after  the  occupation  of  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  which  served  as  a  route  :  some 
entered  into  Bajaputana :  others  triumphantly 
occupied  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  30iighty  Indus. 


1  Vide  (X.  33,  9)  wbare  EunuhraTani  occurs  whicb  sbonld  mean 
the  heai'er  of  Uio  Eutob,  (a  tribe)  for  the  trlbei  of  Tadiu  and  of  Vrisnis 
ufl  meotioQed  in  the  JSk-SanhittL  TTttara  Madra  is  mentioned  ia 
the  AitarefA-Brfthraana. 

•  Vide  Vendidad  (Far.  I.  T3.)  and  Hapla-HendS. 

>  The  word  Dhanva  ia  important  as  used  in  the  Alk-Sanhiti.  It 
means  water,  then  a  desert,  beoaose  it  is  like  a  sheet  of  water  in  its 
form,  Vide  (X.  8fl,  6.  )  tor  this.  Again  Vide  <X.  187,  2.)  where  fire  is 
said  to  bora  the  distant  deeert.  Qradoally  a  disUnction  of  accents 
between  two  forms  of  dhanva  appears  to  be  established. 

•  Vid«  (III.  83,  7.)  ffik-Sanhita. 

»  Vide  the  hymn  abont  the  Saiasvatt  (VII.  95,  S.)  The  wordfl— 
from  the  mountiuns  to  the  sea — are  important. 
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8uch  geographical  notices  as  occur  in  the  Rik- 
Sanhitfi  support  these  statementB.'  The  Sindhi 
langui^e,  though  imbedded  in  deep  layers  of 
Persian,  and  incrusted  with  terms  which  express 
Moslem  feeling  and  faith,  is  still  remarkably  true  to 
its  genuine  Aryan  origin,  for  it  retains  the  original 
deponent  form  of  verbs,  the  passive  voice,  gramma- 
tical terminations  almost  Sanskrit,  and  words  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  Yedio  lexicon. 

An  argument  from  mythological  stories  can 
also  be  brought  to  bear.  The  Hindus  of  Sindha 
worship  the  Indus,  and  narrate  interesting  stories 
about  its  power.  The  system  of  religion  and 
theology  which  has  survived  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Moslems,  throws  considerable  light.  The  Hindu 
abhors  a  pigeon  as  unclean.^  There  is  no  remnant 
whatever  of  spbagiological  speculations,  a  circum- 
stance which  shows  how  far  and  in  what  direction 
time  has  wrought  a  change*  a  change  doubtless  due 
to  Moslem  fanaticism  and  modem  Shika  influences. 
In  the  Panjab,  properly  so  called,  Philology,  Mytho- 
logy and  Sphagiology  support  our  statements. 
The  substratum  of  the  Panjabi  dialect  is   entirely 

1  The  npper  rivers  of  the  country  beyond  the  Paajab  and  the 
tribataries  rf  the  Indoa  »re  purtionlarfy  mentioned.  The  rivers 
Oasgea  and  Jsmoa  are  only  referred  to,  the  first  onoe  and  the  second 
twice.  The  rivers  BasS.and  Anitabha,  and  Eubhft  are  mentioned  (V.  58,  • 
9.)  along  with  Suryu  and  Parujnj.  The  Arya»  paahed  forward  for 
they  particularly  prayed  for  etraight  paths,  comfortable  paths,  and 
safe  patha, 

'  Compare  this  BupetBtitioQ  with  that  of  the  Aryas  as  mentioned' 
in  (X  165.>  The  Kapota  waa  partioukrly  detested  by  the  Vedic 
Aryas,    The  Hindu  Sindhi  does  tha  same  still. 
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Sanskrit.  The  stories  narrated  in  fcheir  temples 
are  all  Aiyan.^  The  Zatka  method^  of  killing  an 
animal  even  for  daily  food  is  the  remnant  of  the 
old  mode  of  killing  a  sacrificial  animal. 

Tho  method  of  War&re. 

The  aborigines  whether  in  the  Northern 
mountain-ranges  or  in  the  Panjab  and  Sindha 
or  in  Rajputana  did  not  give  way  easily.  They 
offered  strenuous  resistanoe  and  contended  as 
bravely  as  they  could,  with  their  invaders.* 
Different  bands  of  the  Aryas  marched  under  their 
leaders  ;*  each  having  a  banner  of  his  own,'  singing 
of  the  prowess  of  their  ancestors'  and  of  the  aid 
which  Indra  or  Brihaspati  granted  them,  and  blow- 


I  Of  coarse,  as  modified  during  the  periods  of  the  Rimftjana  and 
MahibbSraU  or  of  the  Pui-ftnas.  They  aatrate  the  stories  and  legends 
of  modern  Indian  Mythology,  but  the  modern  Mythology  is  entirely 
the  continuation  of  the  Tedic  Mythology :  the  one  is  developed  out 
of  the  other.    See  the  aequeL 

a  The  sheep  is  brought  up.  It  is  sprinkled  over  with  water.  Some 
flowen  are  thrown  on  its  head.  It  ia  offered  to  a  Devt  or  goddess  by 
way  of  wishing  so  (Sankalpa) ;  and  then  with  one  stroke  its  head  is 
severed  from  its  body.  It  is  essential  that  one  stroke  should  sever  it 
or  it  would  be  polluted. 

>  Vide  (I.  64,  4.},  H.  H.  Wilson  speaks  of  Aauraa  assembled,  though 
the  word  Aauras  is  not  mentioned  in  the  originaL  Vide  alao 
(I.   117,  3.> 

•  Vide  (I.  SI,  6.)  where  Aryaa  aa  opposed  to  the  leaders  of 
the  aborigines  are  mentioned. 

B    Vide  (I.  103, 1.)  the  banner  is  called  Ketu. 

•  Vide  (I.  40.).  The  words  VartA  and  TaraU  are  important  as 
uaed  in  the  8tli  verae.  Vide  (I.  102,  3.)  Jaitram  yam  te  anumadima 
Sangamo.    These  words  are  important.     Vide  (Vll.  33,  4). 
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ing  conches,'  The  leader  drove  hi  a  war-chariot 
covered  with  cow-hides :  some*  used  the  bow  and 
arrows :  others  had  darts.  The  army  was  divided 
into  infantry  and  cavalry.'  Often  did  the  leader 
of  bands  attack  a  town,  and  putting  every  inhabi- 
tant to  the  sword,  occupied  it.*  Sometimes  they 
were  content  with  large  booty.*  When  a  town  was 
occupied,  Aryan  institutions  were  established,  and 
Aryan  gods  were  worshipped.*  In  fact,  the  legiti- 
mate basis  of  war  gainst  the  aborigines  was  their 
irreligion.^  Bach  leader  thus  carved  out  a  kingdom 
for  himself.  Thus  simultaneously,  many  Aryan 
leaders,  independently  of  each  othw,  waged  war 
against  the  D^aa  and  Dasyus  who  were  often  able 
to  make  an  impression  upon  the  invaders.  Some-' 
times  dejected  by  repeated  &ilures  of  the  Aryas,  and 
conscious  of  the  superior  nambers  of  the  natives 
who  drove  away  their  cattle,  and  gave  them  every 
annoyance,  the  invaders  gave  way  but  only  for  a 
short  time.  Their  drooping  courage  was  revived 
by  the  bards    who    in    their    invprovised    songs 


»   7id«  (1. 112,  i.x 

>  All  the  WMponH  are  described  in  (VI.  75.).  Vidt  (VI.  47,  36.) 
wliich  mentiana  chariots  covered  with  cow-bide& 

>  Vidt  (L  60,  3.)  a  horse  charging  an  enemy  io  apoken  of.  Agaio, 
the  verae  (I.  73, 9.)  is  very  important  as  it  speaks  of  horses,  opposed  to 
horaee,  men  to  men,  warriors  to  warriors,  the  word  ^ra  being  used. 
It  is  translated  into  aons,— a  mistake.  The  phrases— uribhir  nrin, 
Ttrair  vta4n — properly    mean  heavy  armed  and  light  armed  infantry, 

*    Some  of  the  hymna  of  Indra  speak  of  this  sort  of  wat&re. 

B    The  veiM  (VI.  76.)  and  others  speak  of  lK)oty. 

^    The  hymn  about  Ktkatas  quoted  already  supports  this. 

^    The  verses  (I.  51,  8  and  9.)  are  important  in  this  conneotioD. 
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reminded  them  of  the  valour  of  their  anoeBtors,  who 
waged  war  in  their  own  country  against  their 
oppressors — the  Mazdajasnians.  Shiuna'  is  often 
mentioned  as  the  enemy  of  the  Aryaa.  His  defeat 
is  described  in  graphic  language.  But  Shu^na  was 
not  an  aboriginal  Dasa  or  Dasyu-  He  is  identical 
with  Persian  Hoahang  mentioned  by  Furduai  in  his 
Sh&han&mah.  Hoshang  is  a  Persian  name  still 
assumed  even  by  Mobeds  or  the  priests'  of  the  Parsis 
in  Western  India.  When  the  aborigine^  submitted, 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  fertile  country 
to  the  Aryas,  and  to  betake  themeelves  to  barren 
mountain-fastnesses:  sometimes  they  were  sent 
ofE  in  boats.'    Some    leaders   fought  in   different 

1  Shiunave  have  identified  with  Hooh&ag,  Mtd  JUtiua  wa  idsatiiy 
Tttb  Jahako,  for  ShtUDa  con  easily  become  Hiusnaor  Hasan  andth« 
Mazdayasoians  often  pronounced  n  na  ng.  See  the  OfttbS  alreadjr 
quoted  wbere  qutng  stands  for  ke,  tbo  accusative  of  ia — the  sun.  The 
*a  IB  changed  into  kha.  For  instance  the  Taittiriyas  pronounce  PvrvM 
taPurutha.  Bee  (I.  lift,  20.)  vhare  JflhuM  ia  mentioned.  NAsttyu 
are  said  U>  have  taken  JShuia  beset  by  enemies  in  their  car  bearing 
down  (  opposition  )  and  to  have  gone  away  to  mounttuns.  Hoshang 
and  Jahaka  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  Peahditdi  period  of  the 
Sbiban&mah.  These  princes  are  : — Kayatnaraa  (Qayo-marathao  \a  Uie 
Zend&TeatIL)  Qaya-maradaua  in  the  Teda&  Hoshang  ia  Shu«na. 
Tahamarsa  is  perhaps  Ashusa-maradan.  Vidt  the  verse  (II.  19,  6.) 
Trhich  bears  out  the  statements  of  the  paragraph.  Jemshet  ia 
Yanu^^aatra.  Jahaka  is  J&hum,  Feridun  is  Traitana  for  which  we  ars 
indebted  to  Buniouf.  Maino^her  is  Mano.  Nonzar  is  Nobnia, 
Kere^lfpa  is  KHshftahva.      The  sUtement  ia  bawd  on  (I.  116,  SO.). 

*  Vide  (T.  97,  &).  The  seventh  and  eighth  verse^  of  thia  hymn 
deserve  attention,  because  in  those  days  enemies  were  sent  off  in  ships. 
But  again  the  Aryas  also  pray  : — "  He  conveys  us  as  in  a  boat  acroee 
the  Indus  for  our  welfare."  H,  H.  Wilson  translates  it  thus  ;  "  Do 
thou  convey  as  in  a  ship  across  the  sea ;"  but  the  words  in  the 
original  are :— Sa  nah  Siudhumivanivayftti  parti  avastaye. 
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centres  in  the  Panjab:  others  carried  eyerything 
before  them  till  they  reached  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus  :  some  adventurous  and  bold  warriors  acted 
against  mountain-tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bim&layas  :  while  others  dislodged  the  quiet  natives 
of  the  valley  of  the  Jamna.  Sometimes  an  Aryan 
leader  fought  with  an  Aryan  leader,'  The  cause  of 
such  a  civil  dissension  might  be  jealousy  or 
ambition.  The  Aryans  had  not  developed  a  con- 
federacy. But  in  different  localities'  in  the  Panjab 
or  Sindha,  accessible  to  the  invaders,  centres  of 
Aryan  supremacy  were  established.  The  war  of 
invasion  lasted  for  centuries,  nor  were  the  aborigines 
as  a  whole  subjugated  at  any  period  of  the  history 
of  the  Aryas. 

Courts  and  the  life  of  th«  Princes- 

When  small  Aryan  kingdoms  were  formed,  a  new 
basis  of  operation  against  the  aborigines  was  laid. 
Courts  came  into  existence.  The  names  of  many 
eminent  Aryas  are  mentioned  by  way  of  commenda- 
tion in  the  Bik-Sanhitft.  They  can  be  divided  into 
three  classes  : — eminent  Aryan  patriarchs,'  generous 


1  Sudi  itoriea  u  that  of  the  AibhuB  warrant  this  itatemeDt. 
Again  there  are  rerermMS  to  men  being  thrown  into  wella,  and  being 
«itricated-  The  alluriona  do  not  appear  to  be  explicit.  Thej  ar* 
Tagne.  Bnt  "the  son  of  Svitri  fighting  for  his  lands"  and  umilar 
referencee  Mem  to  confirm  the  statement. 

1  Different  pentona  are  mentioned  an  helped  bj  Tndra  on  different 
occanona.  Any  bjmn  of  Indra  will  support  this  statement.  Heuca 
different  leaders  liied  upon  different  localities,  aa  the  bases  of  opera- 
tions, and  made  demonstrations  against  those  who  oppoaed  them. 

>  The  leaders  of  the  Ooutamas  or  of  Kanvaa  are,  for  instance,  great 
patriarchs. 
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Aryan  sacrificers/  and  intrepid  Aryan  leadera.'  The 
clans  of  the  Gontamae,  of  the  Kanvas,  and  of  the 
VaeisthaB  were  eminent.  The  reputation  of  DivodSsa, 
a  genefoua  prince,  was  established.  The  life  of  the 
princes  had  three  sides : — they  had  harems'  and 
lived  luxuriously,  they  hunted  in  the  vast  primeval 
forests/  and  listened  to  the  bards  -vrho  pampered  to 
their  vanity.*  They  performed  sacrifices  and  bestowed 
largesses  on  priests.'  They  had  feuds  with  one 
another.'  Petty  kings  or  rather  ohieftains  had  tbeir 
retinues,^  they  exhibited  their  grandeur,  one  chieftain 
vying  with  another." 

Oeneral  remarks  on  the  state  of  Society. 

Society  was  feudal  so  far  as  its  political 
organization  and  social  and  religious  institutions 
were  concerned.  The  courts  of  the  chieftains  were 
the  models  which  shaped  and  determined  social 
ranks.    It  was  the  ambition  of  every  patriarch   to 


'  1  Snch  as  are  mentioned  for  instance  in  (1.  100,  17.) — Vir«SgirAh, 
ilijrikshvab,  AmboriMl),  and  Snhadevaii. 

1    Eulsa,  Parukutaa  »nd  manjr  othera, 

»  Vide  (III.  62,  a),  (T.  60,  4.)  (VII.  26,  3.)  *'  An  uioriouB  hualiand," 
"  luxurious  brideKTOonu  who  have  decorated  their  persons,"  "  as  one 
buabond  and  man^  wires,"  these  referenoea  warrant  our  atateokent. 

*  Vide  (I.  113,  6.)  and  similar  references  show  that  some  wentki- 
hunting. 

s  (1.85,10.)  "The  munificent  Uamts,  Mowing  upon  their  pipe," 
and  "  exhilarated  with  Soma-juice." 

*  Vide  (L  126.)  The  whole  hymu  mentions  generous  prinoes. 

7  The  fact  of  ambassadoTs  sent  ie  important.  Vide  (Uuir's  Sanskrit 
Texts,  Vol.  v.).  Vide  ([.  Ill,  3.).  Jlmi  and  Ajami  in  a  batUe  are 
menttoDed. 

*  (IV.  4, 1.)  A  kiagwithhis  followers  and  a  elephant  are  mentioned. 
»  (I.  74,  a).     Vide  (VU.  33.)  The  Bharatas  vied  with  the  VasitiAaa. 
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have  a  neat  ami  handsome  mansion,^  a  large  number 
of  cattle,'  a  small  harem,'  a  number  of  followers/ 
and  a  train  of  menial  servants,  and  to  exhibit  his 
influence  and  social  status  by  giving  a  sumptuous 
sacrificial  feast/  He  was  the  chief  of  his  family. 
Great  respect  was  paid  to  him  by  his  sons  and 
grandsons*  who  could  not  take  their  dianer  till  hs 
waa  invited  respectfully  to  join  it.  He  was  prepared 
with  his  followers  to  assert  his  dignity  and  to 
maintaia  his  social  position,  if  need  be,  by  fighting  a 
battle.  He  always  prayed  for  three  blessings  :— * 
health,  defensive  armour,  and  a  comfortable  dwell- 
ing/ He  was  dressed  like  a  warlike  Ksatriya.  Ha 
carried  a  dart  or  a  sword.  He  was  protected  by  his 
armour.'  He  wora  neck-ornaments  and  ear-rings.' 
His  mind  was  imbued  with  such  aspirations  as 
chivalry  produces.  He  considered  it  his  religious 
duty  to  be  a  warrior,  for  heaven  awaited  him  after 
death.'"    His  education    was  specially  attended  to^ 


1  (I.  66,  2.  And  4.)  "A  wcuk  lUBiion''  and  "  lUca  a  Ud;  in  & 
dvalling"  ara  lueatioiieiL  > 

1  The  hTuui  ia  which  an  Arya  aalu  blessings  for  ■!!  oounscted  wiUt 
bim  ;  The  Sflkta  m  knovn  ks  ShanTu-Tftk^ 

a  Beo  the  lost  page. 

*  Ibid. 

B    (I.  17,  4.)  "Uaj  we  be  included  among  girers  of  food. 

•  r«fe(1. 130,U 

1    Vide  (I.  114,  6.)  Sharmi,  Tarms,  Chhardia— are  Hignificant  worf«. 
e    Vidt  (V.  68,  4.)  and  (V.  67,  S.). 

»    FwfcCV.  64,  II.)  floldentjaiaa  are  mentioned.     Fife  (1 82,  14.). 
'0  Vide  (I.    130,  8.)  "  SrarmtihMvftjiM"  "  in  Uttlea  that  confer 
heaven." 
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for  there  were  mOitaty  clasEieB,*  and  theological 
lectures.*  At  ey&rj  sacrifice  interesting  philoso-  - 
phical  and  sphagiological  discusBions  took  place, 
and  they  enlarged  his  mind  and  oonunuoicated  a 
new  impulse  to  hia  amlwtion.'  His  children  obeyed 
him,  and  rendered  him  material  assistance  in 
canying  out  his  plans  of  aggrandisement,  in  enlarg- 
ing the  stock  of  wordly  eomforta ;  and  he  always 
prayed  to  his  gods  for  racy  and  healthy  children.* 
He  sometimes  sat  in  a  hall  of  his  mansion  and 
administered  justice.'  That  romantic  love  of  fair 
ladies  which  chivalry  engend^s  and  fostars,  charao- 
t^ized  his  ccmduct  towards  his  more  than  one  wife 
CD.  important  occasions  of  life.  They  participated 
in  a  sacrificial  feast."  Some  maidens  remained 
unmarried  for  life,  while  all  muried  when  tb^ 
were  old  enough  to  make  a  choice  for  tbemselves.' 
A  priest  who  depended  on  their  charity  was  a 
constant  imnate  <k  the  patriarchal  mansion.    He 


1  (TV.  4S,  L)  The  wofda  we  :— "Mama  Dviti  HUtnuD  kMtnyujt,' 
*  Twofold  ia  my  empire  tbat  of  all  the  KaninjufT  is  tbe  speech  of  a 
nge  like  TrasadasTu. 

1    naeili.71.)    ItiekDAwn  Mthe  Jnioa-SOkta. 

s  Fide  (L  164),  34.  aitd  the  fijlloiniig)  in  which  q^nwtioiia  are  uked 
and  anawere(L 

*  There  are  too  maaj  ceferencee  to  acj  ebUdna  to  require  a 
qoedsl  qa«aUo&. 

«  Vide  (I.  lU,  7.).  H.  H.  'Wilrcn  tranalatM  a  part  of  it  thiu  :^ 
**  and  like  one  aacendiog  the  hall  (pi  justice]  for  the  reooverj  of 
property." 

«  Vide  (I.  ISff,  3.}  and(t.  SS,  ».),  in  this,  the  burden  of  the  aoug 
i»— UlOkhala  SuUnamavedvindra  jalgnlah.  "  The  eong  ia  ioterectiog 
and  familiarly  aung  in  a  house." 

1  These  etatementa  are  based,  on  (X.  S9,  iSL):  the  epithets  like 
Frapharvyam  deaerre  attentioa 
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lielped  the  patriarch  in  his  daily  and  periodical 
sacrificeB.'  A  musician  chaunted  hymns.  He  was 
not  only  a  reciter  of  old  songs ;  but  he  could  at  times 
compose  a  new  one  which  he  caUed  a  new  Brahma. 
The  ladies  lived  luxuriously.  Elephants  were 
trained'  and  horses  were  gorgeously  caparisoned.' 
Articles  of  luxury  or  comfort  were  made  by  artisans 
whose  manufactures  were  liberally  patronized.*  A 
number  of  such  patriarchal  famHies,  as  owned  in- 
dependent estates  and  lands,  were  united  in  a  dan 
bound  to  its  chief  or  leader  by  feudal  ties.  But 
beyond  this,  the  principles  of  sub-infeudation  did 
not  extend.  The  different  chieftains  conquered  new 
lands  for  themselves  and  enlarged  their  possessions. 
But  they  did  not  explicitly  form  an  Aryan  confe- 
deracy. Yet  the  sense  of  an  Aryan  confederacy  as 
c/f>posed  to  the  difierent  aborigpinal  races  was  tacitly 
entertained,  for  the  Aryas  are  spoken  of  as  opposed 
to  the  Dllsas,  and  sometimes,  the  names  of  different 
Aryan  leaders  or  chiefs  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
hymn.  Labour  was  valued.'  The  spirit  of  adventure 
and  enterprise  was  appreciated.*  Activities  in  all 
departments  of  life  were  instinctively  shown.     The 


1    (L  94,  6-)  ui  AdhTSTTU,  HotA,  PrashSsU,  Pott— these  tm  legolu 
Mcriflciftl  priests.    But  a  Puiohita  is  a  regular  family-priest. 
»    Vide  (i.  84, 17.). 

*  Vide  such  references  as  (IIL  41,  9.  or  III.  4S,  1.). 

*  See  Muir's  Sanskrit  Te:Lts,  where  these  are  all  menUoued  at  voce, 
VoLT. 

■  (I.  118,  24.),  aiid(I.  78,  l.)H.  H.  WilBOQ  traoalates  it  thus  "  like 
hoDest  (people)  who,  proTided  nith  food,  are  intent  upon  their  own 
labours." 

*  (I.  17,  31.)  "A  wearied  traveller"  is  mentioned. 
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Aryas,  therefore,  continued  to  grow  in  power,  and 
to  expand  their  poBBeflsions  as  the  natives  were 
weakened  and  subjugated.  We  will  offer  a  few 
particular  remarks  on  the  different  classes  of  societj 
and  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  progress  the 
Aryas  made  during  this  period  in  their  Sphagiolo- 
gical,  Mythological,  Philosophical,  and  Religious 
conceptions. 


Theoretically,  the  priests  commanded  respect 
The  princes  as  well  as  influential  patriarchs  who 
possessed  even  small  towns'  listened  to  their 
requests,  gratified  their  desires  and.  adopted  their 
advice  in  the  celebration  of  periodical  sacrifices  or 
domestic  rites.  Necessarily  there  was  much  sacred- 
ness  attached  to  their  utterances  and  conduct  whi& 
could  not  be  dissociated  from  the  invocation  and 
worship  of  the  Aryan  gods.  But  the  chaplain  who 
resided  in  tiie  mansion  of  a  chief  did  not  exercise 
any  influence  in  political  mattere  or  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  territory.  His  power  was  restricted 
to  religion.  His  position  was,  therefore,  subordinate 
to  that  of  officers  who  led  an  army  or  administered 
a  province.  Tet  he  had  estates,  lands  and  property 
of  his  own.  He  lived  in  splendour.*  He  had  his 
retainers,  and  dependents.    He  was  often  enriched 


1    Vide  {I.  139,  8.)  ■  novor  may  our  towna  decay." 

■  AmoQg  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  priests,  troops  of  slaves,  horses, 
and  chariots  are  meutioued.  HoDoe  the  iuference  that  priests  lived  in 
sploudonr.  VidtiX.  126.)"  where  the  gifta  of  Bhivf a  are  meationed. 
Kakttvfin  ht   carried   about  in  ft  gaudy  [)roceHsion. 
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by  his  royal  patron  :  he  received  hundreds  of  cows,' 
even  slaves  as  a  gift.  The  power  to  keep  so  many 
cows  or  to  maintain  an  establishment  large  enough 
to  accommodate  so  many  slaves  indicates  the  extent 
of  the  reBources  of  a  priest.  The  chaplain  often 
visited  the  court,  had  access  to  the  royal  harem, 
and  was  sometimes  commended  in  the  songs  of  the 
bards.  Every  influential  patriarch  could  not  do 
without  the  services  of  a  priest ;  for  at  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  sacrifices,  the  gods  had  to  be 
invoked,  and  according  to  the  system  eBtablished. 
offerings  into  the  sacred  fire  had  to  be  made  *  He 
was  specially  educated  to  discharge  the  functions 
which  were  entrusted  to  him.'  Besides,  the  family- 
priest  had  to  administer  some  of  the  sacraments 
and  to  superintend  the  performance  of  rites.  When 
a  male  child  had  grown  up  to  be  a  boy,  the  rite  of 
getting  his  hair  shaved  was  performed.*  At  the  time 
of  marriage  the  Brahm&-priest  played  an  important 
part.    He  gave  special  instructions  to   the  grown 


1    Tide  (V.  33,  6,  8  and  10.).    It  ehowa  the  poaitioo  of  prieeta. 

*  In  the  hymns  of  the  mom,  frequent  referenoes  to  the  morning 
and  evening  aacrificeB  are  made.  The  Fuiobita  played  a  put.  Hence 
.Agni  is  called  Furohita. 

8  Vide  (I.  1 12,  2  and  4.)  "  (  Kakairat)  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
threefold  sacrifice."  "Aa  Pupils  listen  to  the  words  for  instruction" — 
these  are  important  Btatements.  Vide  also  (X.  71 )  which  distinctly 
explains  a  school- system,  its  examination  and  ita  rewards. 

*  Vide  (VI.  75,  17.)  The  words  "  Kumlr*  Viahikhi"  mean 
lioys  who  are  not  shaved  or  on  whom  Churfikarma-ceremony  is  not 
performed.  H.  H.  Wilson  explains  how  these  can  be  compared  to 
MTowH,  but  hints  a  difficulty.  We  know  that  TishikhSh  Kum4r4h 
are  privileged  to  be  playful,  and  to  go  about  romping  and  dancing. 
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up  bride  as  she  parted  with  her  parents.*  All  the 
sixteen  rites  mentioned  in  the  Grihya-Si^trafi  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  and  performed.  But 
when  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  birth  of 
raoT  children  for  which  prayers  were  constantly 
offered  to  the  gods,  the  rite  consisting  in  making 
offerings  to  the  gods  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  a 
child  Gonld  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  periodical* 
sacrifices  necessitated  the  presence  of  such  priests 
as  Hotri  and  Potri  who  are  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  i£ik-Sanhit&.  At  these  Soma  was  squeezed  and 
offered  to  gods,  and  Indra  and  the  Ashvins  were 
specially  invoked.  The  sacrifices  were  performed 
with  great  eclat.  A  large  number  of  priests'  were 
thus  dependent  on  the  "upper  ten"  in  society. 
They  travelled  from  district  to  district  and  from 
court  to  court.  Sometimes  they  ofhciated  at  sacrifices 
but  often  recited  the  legends  of  their  gods  which 
they  knew  by  heart.  The  practice  of  learning 
hymns  by  heart  had  grown  so  much  that  it  was 
condemned  by  a  priestly  poet  who  observes  ; — • 
"  Sacred  as  a  hymn  is,  what  can  he  do  with  it  when 
its  sense  is  not  known  ?*'*     The  recitation  of  sacred 

1  (X.  85,  IS.)  "  The  BrahmiL-priests  as  in  seuon  know,  oh,  StUrja, 
thy  two  wheels"— this  commends  the  Brahmft-prieata  and  they  pro- 
nouiiM  the  blewiiigB  mentioned  in  (20-28.)  of  the  hymn. 

1  The  three-fold  sacrifices  ueoftenmentioned  in  the  Aik-Sanhitl. 
Vide  (I.  113,  t.).  and  (I.  34.).  Thb  hymn  ia  intoreating  aa  all  things 
admitting  of  a  tht«e-foId  diviaion  are  hrought  together.  See  the  3rd 
and  41h  verses. 

a    Vid«  (1. 164.  39.), 

*  FKfa(I.17,4.).  The  hymn  {VII.  83.)  ia  very  imporUnt  forU 
narrates  a  legend.  First  VnsixfAa  ia  the  name  of  Agoi.  In  this 
connection  Yasna  (II.  IS.)  deserves  to  be  read.  The  translation  of  the 
passage  as  given  hy  Bleek  is  :— "  Herewith  Zoithra  and  Baretma,  I 
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legends  excited  much  interest,  and  tlie  priest  who 
had  a  strong  retentive  memory  could  live  in  comfort. 
But  the  class  had  multiplied,  for  they  complained 
of  the  chiefs  who  withheld  largesses  from  them, 
and  incessantly  inculcated  on  the  people  the  duty  of 
charity  to  the  priests.'  The  people  had  leamt  to 
distinguish  between  good  priests  and  bad  priests.* 
The  priests  alone  cultivated  literature  and  specula- 
tion, for  they  held  meetings,  discussed  some  topics 
and  issued  diplomas  to  young  students  for  their 
admission  to  sacrifices.  The  form  of  diplomas  was 
exceedingly  simple.  The  elderly  priests  and  teachers 
signified  their  approval  of  a  siiccessful  young  man 
in  an  assembly  of  priests.  A-  student  who  had 
failed  to  acquire  the  necessary  amount  of  knowledge 
was  condemned  to  be  a  ploughman."  Though 
subordinate,  the  social    position  of  a  priest  was 


wish  hither  with  praise — Aaha  Vahista— the  fire — the  aon  of  Ahura 
Mazda."  The  vord  Asha  offers  a  difficulty.  It  is  allied  in  the 
ZendAvesU  with  EJatra  and  perhaps  sigQifiea  Brahma.  But  Vahijta  or 
YasiifAa  ia  fire.  Fire  ia  born  of  Urrashi,  one  of  the  Arania  or  sacrificial 
instruineata  for  producing  fire.  This  shows  that  the  legend  of  Yaaitt/iA 
ia  veiy  aDcient.  In  the  (II.  16, 17.)  Uftmaqflitra  and  Zantuma  are 
mentioned,  Zantuma  ia  a&me  with  Shantanu  mentioned  in  (X. 
93.)  and  repeated  and  explained  b;  Faaka,  This  is  another  aborj, 
Buch  stories  were  told. 

'  Vide  (LIS,  1  and  4)  show  how  a  liberal  man  is  prayed  for,  and 
(he  D&na-Btutis  in  (VT.  47.)  bear  out  these  etatemeata. 

»  Vide  (I.  141,  7.)  The  verse  is  thus  translated  by  H.  a 
Wilson  : — "  Like  an  insincere,  and  unrestrained  chatterer  (who  utters 
indiscriminate)  praises." 

s  The  statements  of  diplomas  and  schools  are  baaed  on  (X.  71.). 
The  9th  and  10th  verses  deserve  attention.  Vide  also  (VII.  103,  5.). 
The  system  of  learning  a  lesson  appears  to  be  to  leam  by  rote  words  as 
pronounced  by  a  teacher^ 
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important,  as  a  sacrifice  they  performed  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  direct  source  not  only  of  all  worldly 
bliss,  but  of  all  the  gods  themBelves.'  This  feeling 
of  society  deserves  special  attention,  for  in  process 
of  time  the  priests  succeeded  in  assuming  worldly 
power  and  causing  a  great  social  revolution. 

The  populace. 

The  classes  next  to  the  -ffarriors  and  priests  con- 
stituted the  populace  often  called  Janasas  or  the 
people,  Kristi  or  the  cultivators,  the  Vish  or  the 
working  classes.  The  word  Arya  is  used  which 
Fanini  interprets  into  a  lord  or  a  merchant.  A 
pithy  remark  made  by  a  distinguished  Englisli 
writer  appeara  to  us  to  deserve  quotation  in  this 
connection.  The  remark  was  made  in  reply  to 
those  who  persisted  in  considering  Moslems  to  be 
barbarians,  because  they  spread  their  religion  by 
the  sword.  "But,"  says  the  distinguished  writer, 
"before  they  could  spread  their  religion  by  the 
sword,  they  must  have  made  the  award"  The 
manufacture  of  sworda  indicates  a  great  progress 
in  civilization.  In  the  ^ik-Sanhita,  we  find  bows, 
arrows,  ornaments,  clothes,  war-cbariots  and  coins 
of  gold  mentioned.'  The  Aryas  had  made,  there- 
fore, a  great  progress  in  civilization,  when  they 
established  their  supremacy  in  India.      Merchants 


1    Vidt  (Z.  130.)  and  (X.  90.)  oS  the  oelebrated  Pnnua-Sftkta. 

3  Vidt  the  verse  (VI.  76.)  which  mentiooB  the  wenpons  of  wniriora 
and  their  helmets  and  cuirasaea,  uid  war-chftriota.  Vide  (L  126.)  bymo, 
the  second  verse  of  which  states  that  the  priest  called  Eakdvnt  got 
a  hundred  nijkaa,  ten  chariots  drawn  bjr  ba;  steeds  ;  the  4th  verse 
mentions  hi^  spirited  steeds  decorated  with  gulden  trappitiga. 
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made  voyages  or  travelled  from  place  to  place  and 
traded '  The  facilities  for  inter-communication 
which  the  rivers  afforded  were  amply  used.'  As 
iron  was  used,  the  blacksmiths  plied  their  trade.' 
Carpenters  did  not  want  timber,  for  primeval 
forests  abounded.*  Cotton  was  sown,  wool  was 
prepared.  "Weavers*  made  clothes  for  the  luxurious 
ladies  of  the  chivalrous  period :  white  clothes  appear 
to  have  been  specially  prized.*  The  oonstrootion  of 
well-balanced  boats  requires  much  skill.  But  boats 
were  frequently  constructed.  The  laws  of  contract 
had  been  developed  :  sometimes  exorbitant  interest 
was  charged.^  Labour  and  activity  were  appre- 
ciated and  commended — a  fact  which  indicates  that 
there  were  idlers.  The  lower  classes  were  addicted 
to  dice' — the  hymns,  .which  describe  the  condition  of 
those   who   used  dice  frequently,  show  what  the 


1  The  Aryaa  are  often  mentioned.  The  Arjaa  were  tntderii — not 
thoArjaa.  Vide  the  verse  (I.  fi6,  S.)  "(Merchants)  ooretoua  of  gua 
crowd  the  ocean  in  vMaeb  on  a  vojage." 

*  Vide  tbe  Tone  (I.  140,  12.)  When  faicta  an  naed  tor  an  iUuatntion, 
they  cannot  but  be  familiar, 

s   All  tlie  varioua  imidementa  of  war  aod  hnsbaiidiy  are  mentioned. 

*  Vide  (T.  105, 18.).  "  A  carpenter  whose  back  aohea"  ia  mentioned. 
Vide  also  (IV.  3,  14.)  aa  "  wheel-wrtghts  fabricate  a  oar."  (H.  H. 
Wibon'a  tranalation  of  the  Aik-Sanhitft.) 

s  Vide  (L  105,  8.)  "aa  a  rat  (gnawa  a  weaver's;  threada,"  Vide 
(1. 126,  7.)  the  words  "  QaDdhar!ntlmiv&vik&"  are  used  here. 

<    Vide  (III.  39,  2.)  "  white  clothes"  or  TaatrSni  Arjunl. 

^  H.  H.  Wilson  translates  (III.  53, 14.)  "  ft  no  bhara  Pnuuagandasya 
Tedoa" — bring  tham  (cowh)  to  us  (bring  also)  the  wealth  of  the  son 
of  the  usurer.  Pramaganda  cannot  ba  the  son  of  the  usurer  if  it  is  the 
name  of  a  prince. 

8    Vide  (X.  34,  2,  6, 8,  10,  ll,  14.). 
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BentimentB  of  the  people  on  the  subject  were. 
There  woto  bad  women.^  But  the  playere  Trere 
probably  the  skilful  labourers  who  made  money  by 
■working  in  a  manufactory  or  under  a  carpenter  and 
squandered  it  away,  for  the  hymns  about  them  are 
tinged  with  the  spirit  of  pity  for  them.  That  they 
could  improve  if  they  knew  better  is  the  gist  of  the 
songs.  But  there  was  a  class  of  regular  beggars 
about  whom  no  hope  was  entertained.*  All  the 
classes  of  Aryan  society  were  accustomed  to  rise 
early  in  the  morning,  kindle  the  sacred  fire,  and 
make  an  offering  into  it.^  The  hymn  addressed  to 
the  dawn  describes  the  activity  of  the  people. 
Some,  probably  the  warriors,  went  away  early  in  the 
morning  to  see  how  they  could  enrich  themselves : 
others  gladly  and  peacefully  followed  their  trade. 
A  town  considerably  large  was  inhabited  by  a  large 
class  of  those  who  aspired  after  military  glory,  but 
who  coiild  at  the  best  follow  a  leader  and  live  the 
life  of  an  ordinary  soldier.  The  leaders  themselves 
could  afford  luxury  ^id  were  often  generous. 
Their  mansions  were  courts  in  miniature.  The 
priests  also  occupied  an  important  part  of  the  town. 
But  the  populace  consisted  of  husbandmen,  traders, 
and  artisans.   The  slaves  had  no  status.*    Consider- 


1    (TV.  32, 16.)  mentions  a  VadhQyu  or  a  libertine  and  a  youof 
woman  Yo«&n. 

*  For  the  aonga  of  beggars  see  Muir'a  Saiukrit  Texts,  Vol  V.  His 
metrical  translation  is  beautiful. 

»    See  the  Vol  V,  of  Muir'a  Sanskrit  Texts.  His  metrical  translation 
of  the  hymns  of  Uahas  deserves  to  be  read. 

*  "  The  ShOdra  was  bom  from  the  feet  of  BrahmJ."  as  stated  in 
(X.  90, 12.), 
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able  progTMB  was  made  in  agriculture.  Different 
cereaJa  were  grown;  wells^  were  dug  and  lands 
were  irrigated.*  Agricultural  and  pastoral  life  atill 
predominated,  as  moulded  hj  chiT^ous  aspirations. 
The  diviflion  of  society  is  marked  in  (IV.  25,  8.). 

Manners  and  Oustonu- 

Tlie  rich  were  arrogant  and  exclusive.  At  least.they 
appeared  so  to  the  poor  who  sought  some  favour  from 
them/  The  middle  classes  plied  their  trades  and  lived 
in  comfort,  and  the  lower  classes  merely  Hved  from 
hand  to  mouth.  Such  a  division  is  hinted  in  the  JZik- 
Sanhita.*  The  houses  were  not  magnificently  built. 
Their  construction  was  simple.  They  resembled  a 
tent  more  than  the  complex  buildings  of  modern 
times.  In  the  Chihya-Sdtra,  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  house  is  given.  Few 
hoiiaes  had  second  stories.  But  particular 
attention  was  paid  to  cleanliness,  neatness,  and 
sanitation.  The  hymn  addressed  to  Vastospati, 
the  lord  of  dwellings,  speaks  even  of  elegant  paths,' 


I  The  metaphor "  as  a  tbira^  oz  or  a  thiraty  man  haatena  to  a 
weU."  Vide  (1. 130,  Z)  the  word  Vansoga  is  used  twice.  Avatam  ia 
the  word  for  e,  well,  but  it  maf  mean  a  tank.  H.  H.  Wilaon  traiulatas 
it  into  a  well  But  the  verse  (Vll,  49,  2.)  ums  the  word  KhanitrimA 
from  hkan  to  dig  imd  vs  thus  explicit. 

>    The  above  (VII.  49,  2.)  supports  this  statement. 

s  >t(&(l.  145,  S.)  "  Agoi  tolerates  not  a  speech  Aiat  anticipates 
{hia  reply),  nor  endures  a  rejoinder,"  Thia  is  said  of  Agni  because 
the  conduct  of  an  aristocrat  is  cousiderd  to  be  an  exemplar  by  the 
poet 

•  Vide  again  (IT.  B6, 8.). 

•  Vide  (VII.  Bi,  3.)  "Ranvayft  gfttumat7ft"~nieaning  charming 
foot-paths.    Ofttu  means  a  wa;  as  ezplained  by  YSska. 
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about  which  nice  flower-phmts  were  arranged.  Dogs 
generally  guarded  the  entrance  to  a  house.*  In  the 
i^k-Sanhita,  they  are  affectionately  mentioned,  but 
in  the  Zendavestft,  a  special  predilection  for  them 
is  shown.  In  the  central  part  of  a  house,  a  little  to 
the  east,  a  place  extending  from  the  west  to  the 
east  was  dedicated  to  the  gods  as  the  domestic 
sacrificial  ground.*  The  altar  and  the  three  fire- 
places were  constructed  in  this  place.  At  first,  it 
was  simply  called  the  Sadas,  or  the  place  of  sitting, 
and  the  god  Sadaspati  protected  it.  Special  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  place.  A  Roman  did 
not  value  the  security  of  his  flag  so  much  as  the 
ancient  Arya  valued  his  Sadas.  Its  desecration 
showed  the  ruin  of  his  family.  It  was  protected 
against  the  attacks  of  enemies.  Its  sight  awakened 
the  feelings  of  hope  and  generated  new  aspirations. 
The  whole  family  consisting  of  sons  and  grand-sons 
assembled  on  the  consecrated  ground.  Here  the 
sacred  songs  were  chaunted:'  the  morning  and 
evening  libations  were  carefully  offered :  the  gods 
were  invited  in  words,  at  once  familiar  and  sacred ; 
the  children  joined  the  chorus  ;*  and  the  significant 

1  Vide  (Vlt  65.).  The  hymn  describes  the  SArameja.  He  is  & 
dog,  and  baa  be«a  the  subject  of  much  diacuaaion  and  apeculatioa 
among  European  Mythologuts  led  by  ingeoioua  Dr.  Max  Muller. 

1  Tlie  sacriticiul  chamber  is  too  ofteik  mentioned  in  tlie  Rik- 
Sanhitito  require  a  special  reference. 

s  Vidt  (I.  1,  7  and  B.).  The  first  hymns  of  the  Sit-Sanhit4 
ilhistrate  the  importance  attached  to  a  sacriBce  which  ia  performed 
(Dive  Dive)  day  by  day. 

*  The  idea  of  chonis  ie  baaed  on  the  way  in  which  Samaa  are 
ming,  on  the  fact  that  many  hymns  have  r^alar  burden,  or  refrain 
to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  ouch  verso,  anil  on  such  paasages  as 
ParjanyiyaPragTiyata— "Biugfortheraiu.""Ohflrkiiia,ohOathiJiHBing." 
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sv&hii  (^rvr)  and  vausa^  (^i^?)  w^ere  reiterated  till  the 
roof  resounded.  GraBs-seats  were  spread  :^  Skins 
carefully  prepared  were  used.'  On  occaaions  of 
festivity,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hilarity.  The  new 
or  full  moon  was  specially  hailed  with  delight.  The 
house  was  embellished.  Gh-ass  was  tied  overthe  door 
and  about  its  sides."  The  stones  on  which  Soma 
was  pounded  were  supposed  to  chaunt  songs.*  No 
wonder.  A  hollow  slit  which  surrounded  a  solid 
quadrangle,  and  on  which  the  stones  were  mounted 
produced  a-  reverberating  sound."  As  time  was 
kept  in  using  the  pestle,  the  sound  was  harmonious. 
It  was  not  every  body  that  could  drink  the  Soma. 
A  patriarch  who  had  performed  minor  sacrifices  or 
a  sacred  seer,  whose  mind  was  purified  by  piety 
and  was  elevated  by  poetical  powers,  could  alone 
offer  Soma  into  the  sacred  fire.'  It  necessarily 
constituted  a  social  distinction  and  became  an 
object  of  social  ambition.'   '  The  wife  and  husband 


'    Barhis — bo  oftoD  mentioned.    For  instance,  Vide  (I.  38,  9.). 

1  Vide  the  Soma-Prayoga,  where  directions  for  embellifihitig  the 
Sadaaare  given. 

8    Ibid. 

*    Vide  the  ninth  Manc^ala. 

>  Vide  the  Boma-prajoga  where  its  conatraction  is  thorough]; 
and  carefullj  explained. 

»  Vide  (I.  77.).  The  fifth  vsne  deserves  attention.  We  will  quote 
the  translation  of  H.  H.  Wilson — "  To  them  has  he  given  the 
bright  Soma  to  drink  along  with  the  sacriQciol  food."  The  translationa 
of  H.  B.  Wilnon  are  faithful,  because  he  faithfully  follows  our  Indian 
Commentators.  Vide  also  the  verse  (III.  43,  5.)  which  ia  explicit. 

T  The  Soma-Yijin  is  alwaj's  distinguished  from  mere  ordinary 
Bacrificera  throughout  the  sacrificial  Satrau  such  an  those  of  Ashva- 
layaua  or  BoiidhAyana. 
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were  under  a  necessity  to  live  in  amity  and  love. 
They*  had  together  to  make  an  offering  into  the 
sacred  fire  every  morning  and  evening.  Twice 
every  day  they  came  together,  spoke  with  each 
other,  and  took  a  part  in  the  Soma-sacrifice.  Thus 
no  quarrel  could  last  after  the  evening  libation. 
The  custom  of  keeping  hair  on  ihe  head  varied  in 
different  clans.*  The  Vasiaf  Aas  had  a  tuft  of  hair  on 
the  right  side.  "Wliite  clothes  were  considered  to 
be  specially  sacred.  A  Parsi-priest  even  now 
always  wears- white  clothes.  The  property  of  the 
ancient  Arya  invariably  consisted  of  lands,  pastures, 
and  hia  cows.  The  ceremony  of  milking  cows  was 
early  symbolized.  Go-doha  or  milking  cows  is  an 
important  part  of  every  sacrifice  from  the  new  and 
tuU  moon  oblations  to  the  great  Agni«^oma-sacri- 
fioe.  But  about  the  time  of  which  we  write,  it  was 
not  a  symbol  but  a  reality.  The  patriarch  rose 
early  in  the  morning :  the  cows  were  arranged : 
each  was  affectionately  addressed.  Her  calf  was 
first  fed  and  tied  away.  One  by  one  the  cows  were 
milked.  Six  wet  cows  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  maintaining  social  respectabihty.  Hence  cows 
were  often  stolen.  The  aborigines  found  it  easy 
to  revenge  themselves  on  the  invading  Aryas  by 
driving  away  their  cows.  But  the  Aryas  were  also 
prepared  against  the  annoyance.  As  soon  as  the 
herd  -of  cows  disappeared,  hue  and  cry  was  raised* 

>    Vidt  (V.  43,  5.)  The  Grihya-practice  of  daily  sacrifices  is  thus  old. 
*    The  YtiBitthaa  kept  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  right  side.     Vide   (VII. 
33, 1.). 

8    VicU  (I.  161,  5  and  6.). 
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and  sharp  men  who  traced  the  track  of  a  thief  by 
observing  foot-prints,  set  to  worfc.^  The  thief  was 
detected.  But  this  so  constantly  took  place  that 
their  folklore,  language,  and  mythology  were  affected 
by  it.  Homely  metaphors  which  enliven  private 
conversation  originated  in  the  common  danger  with 
which  every  Arya  was  familiar.  Bards  went  about 
reciting  the  songs  of  such  men  as  discovered  the 
cows  concealed  by  the  DSsas  in  a  cave  out  of  the 
way,  and  as  single-handed  despatched  sometimes  a 
strong  DSsa,  knocking  him  down  by  one  blow  of 
their  lusty  wrists.^  A  variety  of  dishes  were  pre- 
pared, but  milk  was  indispensable.  Butter  and  curds 
were  eesential  in  every  meal.  Fried  grains  mixed 
up  with  milk  were  particularly  relished.  S<ima 
was  mixed  up  with  milk  and  seasoned.  Wooden 
cups  sparkled  with  the  celestial  drink  which  was 
ceremoniously  taken.  It  had  a  pleasant  flavour  and 
was  as  intoxicating  as  the  generous  wine.  Its  sight 
cheered  up  the  spirits  of  the  Aryas,  its  scent 
inspired  them,  its  touch  thrilled  them,  the  sound 
which  it  made  when  pounded,  lulled  them,  its  taste 
generated  such  sensations  as  beggar  all  description 
for  the  ^isis  could  not  exhaust  the  enumeration  of 
its  qualities  even  in  a  long  Maniala.  The  Aryas 
worshipped  no  images  for  no  process  of  idolatry  is 
mentioned.     The  arguments  of  Dr.  Bollensen'  prove 


1  Vide  (J.  6&,  1  and  2.).  In  these  veraea  "following  the  foot-printa 
of  the  fugitive"  and  "  detecliog  &  thief  "  are  tneutioned. 

1  The  Btoriaa  of  Indra  restoring  cows  hidden  bj  Tritras,  of  D&au 
driving  awaj  cows,  of  warriors  recovering  them,  originated  in  the 
actual  circuroBtaDces  of  life. 

3     I'ide  the  journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  (xzii.  &78  ff.}. 
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too  mucb.  In  the  Jewish  scriptures  even  God 
Jehovah  is  spoken  of  in  a  variety  of  ways  which 
may  be  considered  acoording  to  Dr.  BoUensen  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  idolatry  among  the  Jews. 
"God  made  man  in  hia  own  image,*'  is  a  direct 
and  distinct  statement  which  Dr.  BoUensen  cannot 
easily  explain  away.  Yet  the  Jewish  scriptures 
can  never  be  accused  of  sanctioning  idolatry.  A 
few  isolated  words  in  the  voluminous  hymns  of 
the  ancient  Aryas  cannot  warrant  a  conclusion,  and 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  BoUensen,  the  conclusion  he 
draws  is  totaUy  false.  Nor  did  the  Aryas  frequent 
sacred  places.  Urthas  are  mentioned  in  the  Hik- 
Sanhitft,  but  they  mean  simply  fords-  Sfiya?»tlcli8rya 
interprets  the  word  into  a  sacred  place.  But  the 
ancient  Aryan  literature  such  as  the  Nirukta  of 
Y&ska,  the  grammar  of  Fllntni,  and  the  commentary 
of  PatanjaU  do  not  support  the  interpretation  of 
SdyaTta.  The  customary  law  was  fixed.  It  was 
eignificantly  oaUed  Rita  or  conduct.  At  the  time 
of  the  marriage>oeremony,  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom were  anointed  with  butter  and  milk. 
Similar  customs  were  recognized  by  the  whole 
Aryan  community  even  before  India  was  invaded. 
They  were  subsequently  written  down  by  Ashva- 
Ifiyana.  The  laws  of  inheritance  deserve  special 
mention.  The  eldest  son  inherited  the  property 
of  his  father.  It  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  get 
his  sister  married,  and  to  see  that  she  was 
comfortably  settled.  "When  the  lineal  male  issue 
failed,  the  son  or  even  the  grandson  of  a  daughter 
was  allowed  to  inherit  hia  maternal  grand-father's 
property ;  but  rich  gifts  were  conferred  on  hia 
father.     Sometimes  a  father  settled  a  portion  of 
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his  property  on  a  grown  up  son.'  But  it  appears 
that .  all  questions  about  inheritance  or  the 
performance  of  a  rite  were  referred  to  intelligent 
grown  up  men  who  had  at  least  attained  to  the  age 
of  fifty .^  Bound  down  by  rules  of  conduct,  as  they 
had  grown  up — the  inflexible  and  unaccommodating 
iZita — and  impelled  by  the  ideal  truth, — that  which 
the  poets  painted,  which  the  sacrifice  embodied, 
which  regulated  celestial  movements  and  the  conduct 
of  gods,  and  of  which  only  glimpses  were  vouchsafed 
to  man — the  eternal  Satya^ — the  ancient  Aryas  lived 
on,  enlarging  the  resources  of  Ijfe,  moving  towards 
the  glorious  East,  occupying  more  territory  and 
advancing  io  civilization- 
Belief  and  Superstitions. 

The  ancient  Aryas  had  their  fears  and  their 
hopes,  their  defeats  and  their  successes,  their  em- 
barrassmeots  and  their  reliefs,  their  difficulties  and 
triumphs,  their  dangers  and  their  escapes.  When 
a  marvellous  phenomenon  is  not  explained  and 
understood,  an  hypothesis   is  attempted  by    man 


1  Vide  (III.  31.).  Aa  deacribiug  social  customs,  the  h;ma  deeerveB 
special  atteotioD. 

»  Vidt  i\.  \m,  6.\  The  translation  of  H.  H.  Wilson  is  given  as 
it  reprodnces  the  comment  of  H&dhava  : — Dlrghatamaa,  the  son  of 
UamatA,  has  growD  old  after  the  tenth  Tuga  (has  passed) :  he  is  the 
BrahmA  of  those  who  seek  to  obtain  the  object  of  their  (pious)  irorks  : 
he  is  their  charioteer.  The  important  word  iu  the  hymn  ie  Yatlu&m. 
Ab  among  the  Romans  so  among  the  Indian  Arjas,  old  men  were 
leaders  of  the  people.  Thej  were  the  Brahmft,  yes,  chuioteera  of 
the  people. 

^    Ri\A\a  and  Satyau  are  the  distinctive  words  of  the  Aik-SaohitA. 
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for  explaining  it.  When  every  superstition  or  what 
appears  an  irrational  belief  is  analysed,  it  resolves 
itself  into  such  an  hypothesis.  The  Arya  was 
exposed  to  great  dangers.  Disposed  to  believe  in 
the  aid  of  his  gods,  he  attributed  his  deliverance  to 
superhuman  causes.  He  peopled  the  earth,  atmos- 
phere and  the  heavens  with  supernatural  beings, 
whom  he  called  BUksasas,  and  whom  he  charac- 
torized  as  mischievous  spirits  intent  upon  his  ruin. 
He  believed  that  the  gods  or  his  Devas  took  a 
special  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  that  they  listened 
to  his  prayers  ajid  supplication.  If  Vritra 
withheld  rain,  Indra  came  to  his  aid  and  over- 
coming Vritra,  brought  down  rain.  Thus  super- 
natural good  powers  were  opposed  to  supernatural 
evil  powers.  If  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  he  would 
attribute  it  to  the  power  of  a  demon,  and  would 
believe  that  the  Mantras  chaunted  by  a  priest  over- 
came the  demon,  and  the  sun  was  saved  from  being 
swallowed  up.'  Jaundice  and  consumption  appear 
to  be  the  prevalent  diseases  of  this  period.*  Sacred 
hymns  were  repeated  over  the  body  of  the  diseased, 
and  relief  was  sought.  The  invading  Arya  was  super- 
stitious, and  full  of  faith  in  the  power  of   sacred 


'  Vide  (V.  40,  8  and  9.)  H.  H.  Wilson's  translation  is  correct  The 
Terseo,  however,  are  simple  and  easy— "8.  Then  the  Brahman  (Atri) 
applying  the  stones  together,  propitiating  the  gods  -with  praise,  and 
adoring  them  with  reverence,  placed  the  eye  of  Sflrya  in  the  sky  :  he 
dispersed  the  delusions  of  Svar-bhftnu.  9.  The  sun,  whom  the  Asura, 
Sv»r-bhlnu,  had  enveloped  with  darkness,  the  sons  of  Atri  subse- 
quently recovered  :  no  others  were  able  (to  effect  his  release,)" 

»  Vidt  (X.  161.)  and  Vide  (X.  163.).  The  latter  is  a  reguUr 
Mantra  or  spell, 
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chauntB  and  of  his  gods,  to  whom  he  offered  worship 
and  sacrificeB  to  appease  them  as  well  as  to  secure 
their    help.  . 

Sphagiology. 

Thua  Sphagiology  originated.  "We  have  already 
stated  that  the  Bacrifices  of  the  pastoral  and 
agricultural  periods  or  stages  of  civilization  were 
extremely  simple.  But  large  additions  were  made 
to  Sphagiology  during  the  period  of  chivalry,  and 
in  the  course  of  invasion.  Sphagiological  changes 
were  considered  to  be  progress  and  innovation, 
which  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  conservative 
and  orthodox.  Yet  Sphagiological  speculations 
and  practices  multiplied.  Sacrifices  had  been 
offered  every  day  twice.'  Agni  had  been  generated 
by  friction:"  its  production  had  often  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  the  Aryas  feelings  of  the  marvellous 
and  of  awe :'  clarified  butter  had  often  been  poured 
into'  the  sacred  fire  :  three  fires  around  an  altar  had 
been  systematically  arranged.  Sacred  grass  had 
been  brought  from  a  wilderness  for  the  special 
purpose  of  a  sacrifice  :*  the  forms  Sv^a'  and  Yas&t 


*  Vide  (I.  16,  3.).  "  We  invoke  Indrft,  at  the  morning  sacrifice." 

3  Vidtll.  12,3.).  "Agni,  being  bom,  bring  hither  the  gods  to 
the  clipped  sacred    grass." 

*  Vide(J.  13,  5.).  "  Strew,  learned  priests,  the  sacred  grass,  well- 
bound  together  (in  bundles),  and  sprinkled  with  clarified  butter,  the 
sembluice  of  Ambroaia."  The  trandation  is  given  here  as  miule  by 
H.  H.  Wilaon. 

*  Vide  (I.  la)  in  which  the  sacred  gross  is  often  mentioned, 
6    Vide  (1. 13, 12.)  Svfthft  is  used. 
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liad  been  stereot^ed  and  had  lost  their  original 
signification,  nay  their  etymology.  The  number 
of  sacrifices  had  been  indefinitely  knovn :  generally 
twenty-one  sacrifices  had  been  enumerated:'  the 
morning  and  evening  Somarlibations  had  been 
made :  the  stones  for  squeezing  Soma  had  been 
deified.*  From  the  Agny&dha,na  (consecration  of 
fire)  to  the  Agnisioma  (a  great  Soma-saorifice)  and 
the  Ashva-medha  (a  horse-sacrifice),  the  sacrificial 
system  had  been  developed.  At  different  seasons 
new  sacrifices  were  performed.'  The  priests  re- 
commended them  to  prosperous  patriarchs,  and 
the  patriarchs  listened  to  the  priests  who  devoted 
all  the  time  they  could  spare  to  the  study  of  the 
sacred  hymns  by  rote.  A  poet  satii'ically  remarks 
that  they  cried  out  like  frogs.*  A  new  sacrifice 
is  spoken  of-*  Thus  all  the  energy  waa  directed  in 
the  channel  of  the  growth  of  Sphagiology— a 
growth  that  can  be  explained  by  the  amalgamation 
of  tribes.  Before  the  invasion  of  India,  different 
tribes  followed  their  own  sacrificial  customs.  Bub 
the  invasidn  of  India  and  its  occupation  brought 
members  of  different  tribes  together;  they  now 
formed  one  settlement.    The  priests,  customs,  and 


1    Vidt  (I.  so,  7.)  "Perfect  the  thrice-seven  sacrifices." 

1  Vide  (I.  28.)  H.  H.  Wilson  translatefl  the  Sad  verse  thus  ;— 
"Indra,  (id  the  rite)  in  which  the  two  platters,  for  containing  the 
juice, — as  (broftd  as  a  woman's)  hips, — are  employed,  recognise  and 
p&rtake  of  the  effusions  of  the  mortar." 

8  Vide  (I.  84, 18.)  "Or  worships  him  with  the  oblation  of  clarified 
butter,  presented  in  the  ladle,  according  to  the  constant  seasons  I" 

«    Vide  (VII.  103.).  It  is  known  aa  the  frog-hynn  or  Marufdka-SOkU. 

s    Vide  (VI.  6,  1.).  Navyaafi  aud  yajnena  ore  important  words, 
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forma  of  tribal  sacrifices  were  to  be  accommodated. 
A  Sphagiological  iusion  took  place.  This  alone  can 
explain  the  <lifferent  manners  of  priests  so  far  as 
mere  drinking  of  Soma,  their  individual  fires  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Dlmnja  fires,  their  separate  seats 
and  rooms  as  the  Agnidhriya  and  M&rj&liya, — 
where  separate  fires  were  kindled — and  their  separate 
oblations  into  their  own  firea  are  concerned. 
The  domestic  Aharaniya  fire  is  known  in  the 
sacrificial  system  as  ancient  fire  (Purajia).'  The 
opposition  of  Tv&atri  to  the  Ribhus  who  constructed 
four  ladles  and  employed  them  in  a  sacrifice  can 
be  explained  on  the  same  hypothesis.  In  the  con- 
troversy, Tv&atn  is  said  to  hare  become  a  woman.' 
The  conservative  faction  worshipped  Tvaafri. 
The  reformers  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ei- 
bhus.  Beform  triumphed  over  orthodoxy.  That 
Tvasiri  become  a  woman,  is  a  characteristic  way 
of  narrating  the  story  of  triumph  in  the  contest. 
The  incorporation  of  the  tribes  was  made 
by  the  amalgamation  of  their  sacrificial  customs.' 
When  the  Bibhus  were  incorporated,  they  succeeded 
in  making  their  progenitors  young  a  second  timet 
for  before  their  incorporation  the    tribe  of    the 

1    Vide  the  SoQU-praT*^  ia  which  oU  these  are  fullj  espl&ined. 

s    Vide  (fiil,  i.)  theworiaare:— "Tvwdl  gnftavantar  nyftnaio." 

>  Vide  (I.  161,  1.)  Notice  the  words:— "na  nindfana  chamasam 
yo  mahftknto  agna."  How  can  a  cup  {chamasa)  be  a  well-bom  (inah&- 
koUh))  Fife  (I.  161,8.).  See  how  the  beUefa  of  the  different  tribes 
are  characterized.— Apo  bbllyiMAa  ityAo  abravldagnir  bh<lyi»(Aa 
itjaoyo  abravtt  Vide  (1. 161,  12.)  the  words  are  :— aHhapata  yah 
karanam  va  ftdade  yah  prftbrBTit  pro  tasmft  abravttana.  These 
words  indiBpntably  show  the  existence  of  a  controveray  between  tribes. 
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Bibhus  had  no  social  status  in  the  community  of  the 
Aryas.  The  whole  hymn  (I.  162.)  is  interesting 
from  a  Sphagiological  point  of  view.  It  describes 
the  borse-sacrifice  and  mentions  the  way  in  which 
a  triumphal  pillar  (yflpa)  and  its  ornamented  top 
(chas^la)  were  prepared  and  used.  During  the 
pastoral  and  agricultural  periods,  a  sacrifice  was  a 
reality.  The  gods  actually  communed  with  man  in 
as  much  as  his  fervid  faitb  did  not  only  imagine 
that  gods  visited  his  triumphal  pillar  which  marked 
the  boundary  of  his  pasture  or  his  thrashing  floor, 
but  could  realize  the  picture  which  his  fancy 
painted.  Offerings  were  made  to  gods  who  were 
invited  in  simple  strains.  This  reality  passed 
away  in  the  period  of  chivalry,  when  Sphagiology 
was  only  an  idea — a  warm,  inspiring,  and  vivid 
idea-  It  had  ceased  to  be  an  image.  This  was  the 
secondary  period  of  Sphagiology.  Gradually  the 
idea  passed  into  a  symbol,  and  the  symbol  was 
petrified  into  a  form.  The  history  of  this  trans- 
formation will  bo  traced  in  the  sequel. 

Mythology. 

Mythology  also  passes  through  the  four 
stages  of  a  life-like  reality,  an  idea,  a  symbol, 
and  a  form.  Sphagiology  and  Mythology  are 
twin-sisters  conducing  to  the  growth  of  each 
other.  During  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing, 
neither  Mythology  nor  Sphi^ology  was  origi- 
nated. We  have  analysed  Mythology  and  Sphagio- 
logy and  traced  their  origin.  They  grew  up 
during  the  period  when  the  iJisis  sang  their 
hymns  which  invoked  gods  and  invited  them  to  the 
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sacrificeB.  The  offerings  were  regulated  by  the 
Y&jusha  formulre.  Invocation  always  .precedes 
offerings.  Hence  the  £ik-hymns  take  prece- 
dence of  the  YSjusha  formal^  in  point  of  time. 
But  the  statements  that  there  is  only  one  Veda,  and 
that  it  is  the  £ik-Sanhit&,  will  be  examined  in  the 
eeqnel.  About  the  time  when  the  Aryas  invaded 
and  occupied  portions  of  India,  when  the  deepMt 
recesses  of  the  Aryan  minds  were  stirred  up,  when 
their  traditions,  customs,  and  manners  underwent 
great  changM,  and  when  the  new  circumstances,  in 
which  they  were  placed,  exerted  new  influences  and 
moulded  the  aspirations  and  conceptions  of  the 
new  community,  new  sacrificial  formulae  as  well 
as  new  hymns  were  composed.  An  illustration 
will  elucidate  our  statement.  When  in  Arian^ 
itself,  the  Aryas  attached  great  importance  to  the 
Soma-plaut.  It  was  considered  the  source  of  health 
and  strength,  or  that  which  sustains  the  body,  or 
hyperbolically,  the  body  itself,  or  life  itself.  The 
Greeks  carried  the  word  <m>fia — owftaios,  the  (t)os 
being  the  genitive  termination  corresponding  to 
Sanskrit  as — in  their  emigration.  The  Latins  called 
it  Homo  and  meant  by  it  a  man.  But  the  word  is  thQ 
same  still,  though  Western  nations  substituted  wine 
for-  Soma.  The  Aryas,  when  they  had  entered  India, 
felt  sadly  the  want  of  Soma — the  celestial  drink. 
The  want  magnified  its  importance.  New  songs 
were  composed  in  praise  of  the  plant.  The 
mountain  Mfljavat,  where  it  grew,  was  affection- 
ately remembered.  The  Soma-plant  was  considered 
to  possess  a  variety  of  virtues.  The  processes  of 
preparing  the  drink  and  the  instruments,  of  its 
D,„...,Googlc 
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preparation  -vrere  deified,  nay,  important  addition* 
to  the  aecrifice  in  which  8o7na  was  used  were 
made.  Soma  could  no  longer  be  gathered  in  the 
place  of  its  growth.  It  had  to  be  bought  from 
Oandharvas-*  It  had  to  be  carried  on  buUook-carts. 
It  had  to  be  taken  c^e  of,  lest  (^eves  should  steal 
it  It  had  to  be  washed  with  water.  The  carte 
had  to  be  located  under  a  beautiful  bower.  When 
Buch  processes  enlarged  Sphagiology,  new  stories 
about  procuring  Soma  were  told.  He  that  brought 
it  was  specially  commended.  But  the  enterprise 
and  its  accomplishment  were  attributed  to  super- 
natural causes,  and  a  rude  hypothesis  explained  it. 
A  falcon^  was  actually  supposed  to  take  a  part  in 
bringing  Soma.  Supernatural  efficacy  was  ascribed 
to  a  mere  metre  or  a  kind  of  verae.  Thus 
additions  were  made  to  Mythology.  Secondly,  the 
new  circumstances  naturally  enlarged  the  view  of 
the  Aryas.  When  the  Greeks  conquered  Asia 
Minor  and  parts  of  Persia  under  Alexander  the 
Great,  their  conceptions  of  the  Cosmos  or  the  world 
were  materially  changed.  The  discovery  of  America 
had  an  analogous  effect  upon  the  European  nations. 
The  discovery  and  occupation  of  the  parts  of  India 
had  a  similar  effect  on  the  ancient  Aryas.  They 
attributed  their  snccess  to  their  gods.     And  their 


1  The  way  io  which  it  «u  bought,  the  conTerantiOD  between  % 
Teodor  and  b  vendee,  and  the  bnllock-carte  on  which  it  waa  taken,  ita 
artificial  pFeaervation — all  tbeae  an  full;  deecribed  in  ttie  Soma- 
Fisjoga. 

>  Vide  (III.  43,  7.)  This  story  of  a  falcon  bringing  Soma  waa 
developed  at  the  time  of  Uie  Brahmavftdins.  It  is  fuUy  told  in  the 
Aitai^ya-BriUinuuia, 
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oonceptionsof  their  goda  were  material!;  enlarged, 
Xndra  became  the  creator  of  the  tuuverae.  Agni 
was  omnipresent'  Thus  the  conception  of  every 
god  was  more  or  less  affected.  Thus  Mytiiology 
was  enlarged.  Stories  of  the  way  in  which  Indr^ 
killed  Vritra,  or  Agni  burnt  an  endless  forest,  were 
told  and  listened  to*  with  a  new  zest  and  energy 
which  their  circumstances  produced.  Thirdly,  their 
circumstances  supplied  abundant  materials-  The 
genius  of  the  JEisisr— poets  and  biurds — ^worked  up 
the  mat«rialsl  The  history  of  the  Aryas,  from  the 
time  they  entered  India  to  the  time  their  prestige 
was  established,  teemed  with  a  series  of  brilliant 
exploits  which  they  ioTariably  explained  as  the  result 
of  the  intervention  of  their  gcds.  Hence  Ilidra  is 
mentioned  in  the  J3ik-Sanhit&  as  aiding  more  than 
fifty  Aryan  leaders  against  their  enemies-  Agni 
is  praised  in  the  same  way.  Whole  hymns  speak  of 
the  power  of  the  Ashvins  and  the  wondrous  way  in 
which  they  relieved  the  distress  of  their  worshippers. 
The  conquest  of  India  in  modem  times  affords  an 
interesting  analogy.  Englishmen  in  India  speak  of 
an  ice-famine ;  the  ancient  Aryas  missed  their  Soma* 
Englishmen  in  India  speak  of  Anglo-Indian  life, 
manners  and  customs,  and  exhibit  boastfulness  of 
thought  and  action  :  the  ancient  Aryas  spoke  of 
themselves  and  their  gods  in  a  boastful  manner.  "I" 
says  a  god  "  have  given  land  to  the  Aryas."  The 
boastfulness  was  encour^ed  and  confirmed  by  the 
inferiority  of  the  aboriginal  races.  A  similar  cause 
produces  a  similar  effect  in  modem  India.  The 
ancient  Aryas  spoke  of  their  heroes  as  being  the 
special  care    of  their  gods,   and  magnified  their 
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enterpriBea.  The  EngliBhroan  speaks  with  pride, 
glory  and  self-complacency  of  his  Indian  heroes. 
The  analogy  is  not  perfect,  because  there  is  one 
special  circumstance  which  makes  all  the  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  The  ancient  Aiyas  settled 
in  India.  The  modem  Englishman  is  only  a 
sojourner  till  he  makes  hie  fortune.  Hence  the 
influences  of  the  new  circumstances  acted  intensely 
on  ancient  Aryas.  The  modem  Englishman  seeks 
to  shake  off  the  influence  of  Anglo-Indian  life  on 
his  return  to  England.  Thus  the  new  influences* 
we  believe,  explain  the  growth  of  Indian  Mytho- 
logy. "We  cannot  minutely  examine  Professor  Max 
Miiller's  lingual  theory  of  the  origin  of  Mythology 
in  this  essay.  Bat  we  can  afford  to  touch  its 
salient  points.  The  ancient  Arya  gave  different 
and  many  names  to  his  gods  and  to  the  physical 
phenomena  he  obserred.  Gradually  he  forgot  the 
exact  signification  and  importance  of  the  names. 
He  ceased  to  understand  the  names  and  yet  to  use 
them.  Thus  the  dififerent  names  or^nated  the 
gorgeous  Mytholo^  of  the  Aryan  Nations.  Mr. 
C)6x,  in  hia  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations, 
reproduces  the  theory  of  Professor  Max  Miiller 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  pupil.  Professor  Whitney, 
though  he  ridicules  Mr.  Cox,  understands  the 
theory  of  Professor  Max  Miiller  as  we  have  stated 
it.  An  important  assumption  underlies  the  ingeni- 
ous theory,— the  tendency  of  man  to  forget  the 
signification  of  words  and  the  exact  meaning  of 
names.  But  it  would  require  great  credulity  of 
mind  to  accept  the  theory  founded  on  a  weakness 
of  man.    Professor  Max  Midler's  genius  could  see 
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this  afc  once.  He  has,  therefore,  written  an  interest- 
ing essay  on  Modem  Mythology,  which  is  demon- 
strated to  originate  in  forgetting  the  exact  import 
of  names.  He  thus  lays  the  basis  for  a  scientific 
analogy.  As  in  modem  times,  the  import  of  names 
being  forgotten,  a  Mythology  originates,  so  the 
'  origin  of  Mythology  in  ancient  times  could  be 
traced  to  the  same  cause.  This  is  at  first  sight 
incontroTertible.  But  the  analogy,  when  examined, 
betrays  a  great  flow.  There  is  nothing  in 
common  between  modem  Mythology  and  ancient 
Mythology.  The  former  consiste  of  a  few  irre- 
gular, isolated  and  obscure  stories:  the  latter 
was  interwoven  in  the  life  of  nations,  iu-as- 
much  as  their  conceptions  were  influenced  and  their 
conduct  regulated  by  it.  Modern  Mythology  is 
known  in  the  Essay  of  the  ingenious  Professor  him- 
self. "We  will  put  a  parallel  case  for  the  sake  of 
illustration.  Let- it  be  supposed  that  in  modern 
times,  stratification  of  a  kind  is  observed  in  an 
obscure  place  at  the  mouths  of  small  rivers.  The 
stratification  can  be  explained  by  the  drainage  of 
silt  from  some  farms.  Agriculture  is,  therefore,  its 
cause.  From  this  analogy,  if  geological  stratifica- 
tion were  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  agricul- 
tiire,  the  theory  would  be  laughed  at.  In  like 
manner.  Professor  MiiUer's  modem  Mythology  and 
its  origin  cannot  explain  ancient  Mythology  of  the 
Aryan  Nations  and  its  origin.  What  then  is  the 
origin  of  Aryan  Mythology  ?  We  humbly  say, 
before  the  question  is  answered  satisfactorily,  let 
the  fossils  imbedded  in  Mythology — the  attributes, 
the  ideas  of  gods,  and  the  Sphagiological  practices 
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and  BpecuJations — be  carefully  examiDed.  We 
humbly  believe  that  the  origin  of  Sphagiology 
and  Mythology  is  the  same.  When  the  historical 
loetbod  q£  investigation  could  not  be  known, 
when  man  had  not  learnt  to  have  sufficient 
self-confidence,  when  the  scientific  methods 
of  investigation  such  as  the  principles  of 
induction  were  not  even  dreamed  of,  and  when 
yet  on  all  sides  man  was  surrounded  by  the 
mysterious,  the  miirvellous  and  the  superhuman, 
man  formed  hypothraee  for  the  explanation  and  the 
apprehension  of  what  he  observed.  His  hypotheses, 
though  entirely  irrational  and  unscientific, 
paved  the  way  for  the  systems  of  Sphagiology 
and  Mythology.  He  explained  the  natural  by  the 
aupematuraU  If  he  saw  an  eclipse,  he  prayed  to 
his  gods  and  made  an  offering  that  the  moon 
might  be  delivered.  If  he  got  fever,  he  prayed  to 
.  his  gods  and  made  an  offering  that  he  might  be 
relieved.  If  his  mind  was  perturbed,  and  his 
spirits  sank,  he  prayed  to  his  goda  and  made  an 
offering.*  If  a  drought  threatened,  he  prayed  to 
his  gods  and  made  an  offering.  Relief  always  came 
in  time.  His  deliverance  was  effected  as  he  wished. 
He  told  a  story  about  the  intervention  of  his  god  and 
continued  to  offer  him  a  sacrifice.  Thus  Mythology 
and  Sphagiology  originated.  Where  Sphagiology  did 


>  We  have  referred  to  th«  hTmn  of  the  iEk-Saiihit&.  An  edipae  of 
the  sun  alarmed  the  Arjaa  till  a  priest  chaimted  aome  Mantraa  and 
delivered  the  bud.  He  peaked  against  the  power  of  consumption.  Ho 
was  frightened  b^  bad  dreams  and  aaked  hini  gods  to  help  him.  Ho 
dreaded  the  evil  power  of  auch  birds  u  pigeons, 
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not  flourisht  Mythology  did  not  take  its  rise.  Where 
Mythology  could  not  be  nourished,  Sphagiology 
withered,  for  they  aot  and  re-aot  on  each  other. 
Modem  India  furnishes  an  illustration,— not  far 
from  Foona,  an  anoient  god  has  become  incarnate, 
ofEerings  ore  made  to  him>  and  stories  are  told 
about  his  power  to  work  miracles.  Positive 
methods  of  proof  and  investigation  are  a  growth  of 
modem  times.  It  requires  an  extraordinary  strength 
of  mind  to  believe  and  affirm  that  man  cannot  know 
much,  and  that  he  should  patiently  work  before  he 
generalizes.  Such  a  thing  cannot  be  expected  with 
propriety  from  the  ancient  Arya.  He  elaborated 
and  interpreted  the  natural  by  means  of  the  super- 
natural. In  this  state  of  mind,  history  is  impossible. 
Investigation  of  facts  is  impossible.  He  thought ; 
he  theorized :  he  imagined  :  he  believed  :  he 
developed  Sphagiology  and  Mythology. 

Philosophy  and  Uteratore. 

Philosophy  as  including  Cosmological,  Psychologi- 
cal, and  Theological  speculations  was  essentially 
Sphagiological.  At  sacrificial  meetings,  questions 
were  asked  and  answered.  In  this  connection  the 
verses  (I.  164>,  34-35)  of  the  ^k-Sanhita  afford  a 
good  illustration.  Sacrifice  as  an  abstract  existence 
was  deified.  The  gods  are  said  to  have  created  the 
universe  by  means  of  a  sacrifice.'  The  different 
powers  of  the  human  mind  were  traced  to  difFerent 
gods  who  by  means  of  a  sacrifice  were  worthy  of 


Vide  (X  90.}:  this  b  the  celebnibed  Funua-SOkU. 
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worship.  A  two-fold  power,  so  far  as  the  creative 
influence  is  concerned,  was  believed  to  exist— the 
true  and  the  untrue/  or  literally  the  existent  and 
non-existent.  This  division  can  be  easily  explained. 
The  Aryas  as  opposed  to  the  Dasyus  represented 
the  two-fold  power.  The  existent  predominated: 
tJbe  Aryas  triumphed  :  between  the  two  the  idea  of 
sustenance  or  stability  was  interposed.  The  phrase — 
Yoga-ksema' — is  significant  as  expressive  of  that 
which  sustains  the  universe.  Morally  the  true  and 
false  waged  an  eternal  war.  He  who  embraced 
the  true  and  acted  up  to  it,  prospered.  But  the 
abstract  sacrifice  created  the  universe,  embraced 
and  sustained  it.  It  was,  therefore,  the  true — the 
existent — the  eternal.  Yet  the  poets  entertained 
and  expressed  doubts.  The  h^mn  which  declares 
that  nothing  existed,  that  there  was  a  void,  that 
a  feeling  of  love  came  upon  a  god,  and  that  the 
world  was  created,  is  interesting,  for  all  Cosmological 
speculations    of     the    BrahmaTia-works   originated 


»  See(Vir.  104, 12.).  The  Terse  is  important.  It  is  this— "Suvi- 
juinam  chikitute  janfiya  sachchftsachcha  vachast  paspridhAte  tayor 
Tat  iatjam  yntarad  rijfyaa  tadit  Boiiio(a)vati  hantytoat."  Sftjam 
divides  this  veree  or  rather  the  first  aentonce— a  procedure  which  tha 
Pfbra-MtmSiisakaa  coademn  as  the  division  of  a  Bentence.  To  the 
man  possessing  good  knowledge,  (there  is)  the  atruggle  between 
speaking  truth  and  speaking  falsehood  (literally  these  tno  struggles) ; 
of  these  Soma  protects  thei,  which  is  true,  which  is  straighter  i.e., 
upright  (and)  puts  down  (what  is)  false.  Compare  (X.  119,  l.)"itiv& 
iti  me  manas" — "  so,  indeed  so  my  mind"  (Iil«rally),  that  is,  there  has 
been  a  struggle  in  my  mind."  Vidt  (X.  126, 1.),  Amhas  is  distinguished 
from  Dnrita,  read  (X  129.). 

^  Yoga-kiema  is  one  i)hraso.  Shamyus  Ib  another.  They  are  often 
used  throughout  the  Aik-Sanhtti. 
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in  it : — Such  as  Prajapaii  desired  that  he  would 
multiply,  and  the  desire  was  embodied  and  ezpre&aed 
in  the  concrete  existences,  and  physical  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  From  this  state  of  thought,  at 
once  indefinite  and  grasping,  it  can  be  seen  that 
knowledge  itself  as  personified  under  the  name  of 
speech  was  deified.  Speeoh  or  YSk  was  eternal 
and  varied.*  But  the  supreme  spirit,  though  called 
by  various  names,  was  one.'  One  of  his  names 
is  Oarutm&n  or  Garothmui'  of  the  ZendHvestA. 
Thus  the  duality  of  human  nature,  of  the  nature 
of  gods,  (for  every  god  was  considered,  though  rarely, 
to  be  merciful  as  well  as  severe)/  the  abhorrence  of 
sin,  and  dependence  on  Ood,  were  tenets  common  to 
the  Indian  Aryas  and  to  the  Mazdayasnians.  The 
predomiUant  national  sentiment  was  ruled  by  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Sphagiology.  Literature, 
therefore,  which  indicates  the  direction  of  national 
thought  and  feeling,  partook  of  the  same.  It  has 
been  stated    that    the    ^k-Sanhit&  is     the    only 

1  Vidt  (X  B3.)  the  put  of  the  lOth  tww  deeerres  attention 
q>edall7 : — VidTkomh  pAdft  guhrlni  kariana  yeoa  devtso  unritatra- 
inftoMhab.  It  moans  ; — Oh  learned  !  make  the  secret  ot  iiwonitablo 
maea  that  Oods  ma;  enjo;  immortality.  Vide  (X,  71.)  the  irhol* 
hymn  speaks  of  VAk  and  ita  connectioii  with  T^na  and  tbeir  influencs 
on  the  learned  associates.  Ancukvh  b  translated  into  "  prtptth"  or 
"  had  obtained"  b;  SAjana.  We  have  intorpretad  into  "mayeqjof." 
Onr  auUioritfis  the  SAtra  of  FiUuni— (III.  4,  6.)  ehAandatilwOaiUilak, 
which  means  "  in  the  Chhandas  the  Aoris^  the  imperfoot,  and  tt-past- 
'  tense  are  used  in  the  senae  of  Uc  or  oonjnnetiTs  tense. 

*  Tidt  (1. 164,  46.).  Though  ont,  the  poets  call  him  in  rarioiu 
ways." 

>   Fu£«  E:hordah-ATestft  (XIT.  3.). 

*  Vt  have  alread;  referred  to  the  fwo-fbld  luUnre  of  lodra. 
Again,  of  Agni  it  is  said  he  has  a  (ghorft  as  well  aa  ShivA  tanus)  dreadful 
as  well  as  beneficent  hodj," 
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Veda.  We  humbly  make  bold  to  say  that 
the  statement  is  not  correct,  and  tiat  no 
evidence  has  ever  been  produced  to  substantiate 
the  statement.  The  word  Yajus  in  the  sense 
oE  a  Mantra  or  a  sacrificial  formula  is  men- 
tioned in  the  i?ik-Sanbit&  which  only  treats  of  the 
hymns  to  be  repeated  by  the  Hot&  at  a  sacrifice, 
and  yet  which  speaks  of  the  four-fold  division'  of 
the  sacrificial  priests,  an  offering  to  be  made  ta 
gods  forming  the  essence  of  a  sacrifice.  Bat  no 
offering  can  be  made  till  the  god,  to  whom  it  is  to 
.be  made,  is  named,  praised,  and  invited.  The  latter 
function  is  discharged  by  a  Hot4  who  recites  the 
.Aik-verses  entitled  Puronuvikyfi..  The  offering  is 
thrown  into  a  sacred  fire  by  an  Adhyaryu.  These 
both  go  together.  But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is 
a  later  arrangement.  In  reply,  we  have  to  state 
that  Sphagiological,  Philological,  and  Mythological 
facts  point  to  one  conclusion.*  The  Taittiriya- 
Sanhit&  which  is  admitted  to  be  more  ancient  than 
the  VftJ£Mianeya-Sanhit4,  and  to  which  Panioi  directly 

1  Vide  <X.  71, 11.),  where  the  fuDctiona  of  the  HoU,  the  Uclg&Ut, 
the  Brahmil,  sod  the  Adhvaryu,  aro  distinctly  mentiotied  :  no  other 
interpretation  of  the  passage  can  be  proposed. 

s  Vide  (VII,  loa).  In  the  seventh  verse,  the  Atitfttra-sacrifioo 
ia  mentioned  b;  Dame.  In  the  8th,  the  Qharma,  an  important  port 
of  the  Soma-sacrifice,  is  meationad  ;  the  Sominah  BrAhmanah  and 
the  AdhTarTn-prieata  preparing  the  Oharma  are  mentioned  bj  name. 
When  snoh  a  complex  aacrificial  sj^tem  existed,  when  a  sacrificial 
formula  (Ytgus)  is  mentioned  by  name,  when  the  different  varieties 
of  the  S&ma  are  described,  when  the  four  priests  are  mentioned  as 
in  (X.  71,  II.),  and  even  the  sacrificial  practioes  of  the  priests  are 
Batiriaidasin(VII.103.),theconcIuaion  ia  incontrovertible,  that  the 
YijuM  formate  existed.  We  are  preparing  a  separate  essay  for 
discuBsiog  this  question. 
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refera  frequently,  co-existed  with  the  greater  portion 
of  the  ^ik-Sanhit^.  The  former  contains  the 
sacriRcial  formaUe — the  code  of  the  ofEiciating  priest 
known  as  Adhraryu, — and  the  latter  contains  the 
invocations  of  the  gods.  The  first  opens  with  the 
process  of  milkiog  cows  for  a  sacrifice,  milking 
cows  being  considered  important  by  a  pastoral 
commanity  only.  To  say  that  the  Aryas  wero 
pastor^  after  the  composition  of  the  J2ik-Saahit&, 
is  to  say  that  a  nation  passes  from  the  state  of 
chivalry  and  advanced  oivilization  into  the  pastoral 
or  agricultural  condition.  In  the  Taittiriya-^ 
^anhitfl  rude  customs  such  as  the  immolation  oE 
human  beings  can  be  traced,  while  no  trace  of  such 
customs  can  be  found  in  the  £ik-Sanbitlt.  To  say 
that  the  Indian  Aryas  retrograded  after  the  oom-> 
position  of  the  TZik-Sanhitlt  so  far  as'  not  only  to 
forget  the  ancient  customs  but  to  substitute  barba- 
rous ones  in  their  stead,  is  to  assume  that  there  ia 
no  chronological  sequence  in  the  development  of 
history.  Secondly,  the  formation  of  words,  the 
grammatical  terminations  as  laid  down  by  PAnini 
for  the  Yajus,  and  the  syntactical  arrangement 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  Yajus-SanhitS 
existed ;  of  course,  as  it  gave  practical  directions, 
it  was,  and  could  not  but  be,  recast  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  be  intelligible.  In  the  case  of  the 
Eiks,  there  was  not  such  a  necessity.  Yet  the  poets 
of  the  £ik-Sanhit4  often  boast  of  uttering  a  new 
hymn.  Thirdly,  the  mythology  of  the  Taittiriya- 
Saahit4  supports  its  co-existence  with  the  Rik- 
Sanhita.  There  is  hardly  a  single  myth  that  points 
to  later  times.    We  believe  the  question  deserves  to 
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be  considered  to  be  yet  open  at  least  till  sufficient 
evidence  ie  collected.  Of  course,  these  remarks 
apply  to  a  treatise  so  far  as  the  fonuulse  ttaed  in 
sacrifices  are  concerned,  these  alone  oonstituting  a 
Sanhit&  and  later  additions  being  separated.  Some 
poems  were  considered  to  be  worthy  of  being 
constantly  repeated,  othmB  were  believed  to  b? 
powerful  enough  to  demolish  demons  and  enemies. 
A  I&a  was  highly  respected.  *'  He  was  the  praiser 
of  the  gods  eminent  among  devout  persons."  **Thd 
instructions  of  one  learned  in  scriptures'"  were 
devoutly  sought  The  poets  and  bards  represented 
the  sharpest  and  most  intellectual  Aryas  of  the 
time.  Every  variety  of  metre  is  used :  there  is 
considerable  alliteratipn.  There  is  seldom  punning 
on  words  except  in  one  remarkable  case.  We 
hare  already  ^wn  that  ia  in  the  ZeikdAvest^ 
meant  the  sun,  and  that  it  is  well-known  that  the  sun 
IB  the  Prajftpati.  Throughout  the  hymn,  *'  Easmai 
devSya  faavisa  vidhnua'*  which  is  quoted  in  all  the 
Sanhit£s, — the  Taittirlya,  Y^jasfmeya,  Atharva,— 
tiie  word  Jca^  being  connected  with  the  pronoun  loAo* 
reminds  the  reader  of  the  god  Fraj^pati,  who  is  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  in  the  last  but  one  verse  of  the 
hymn.  Again,  the  attributes  of  the  god  ka  are  men- 
tioned. If  ka  expresses  simply  doubts,  a  variety  o£ 
gods  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  :  the  mind  of 
the  poet  beii^  confused  as  to  the  proper  god  to  be 
worshipped,  he  ought  to  exclaim  "  what  god  can  I 
worship  ?  "*    The  question  is  simply  rhetorical  and 

1     Vidt  (IX  10,  $.)  of  the  £ik-Saikbit&. 

'    ".To  what  god  nuy  I  do  with  a  Haorifio«  "  is  the  literal  tranalalion 
of  "  Kasmoi  devljft  havirt  vidhenut  f 
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the  poet  puns  on  the  vord  ka.  The  statement  that 
the  BrahmaTltdins,  AchSryas,  and  Scholars  like 
Patanjali  did  not  understand  the  hymn  when  they 
declared  : — "  Kah  Praj^patih  "  deserves  at  least  to 
be  reconsidered.  The  poets  of  the  ifiks  ezultingly 
display  their  powers  of  imagination:  they  paint 
scenes  of  nature  and  the  attitude  of  the  worshippers 
to  their  gods :  they  sing  of  their  gods  with  a 
familiarity  of  langut^  which  surprises  us^  with  a 
vehemence  which  animates  us,  with  a  faith  which 
elerates  us,  with  a  depth  of  sentiment  which  moves 
US}  with  a  power  of  description^  which  charma 
us  into  realizing  the  remote  past,  and  with  a 
combination  of  such  particulars  and  generals  about 
nature  and  its  phenomena  as  enlarges  the  under>> 
fitanding,  presenting  a  picture  of  the  simple, 
impulsive,  ambitious,  believing,  and  self-oonfident 
ancient  Arya,  at  once  secular  and  religious — 
secular,  because  he  frequently  asks  his  gods  to 
grant  him  food,  racy  children,  and  victory  over 
his  enemies;  and  religious,  because  he  depends 
on  bis  gods,  reaUzes  their  presence  and  attributes 
whatever  he  enjoys  to  them.  The  philosophical 
and  rel^ous  sentiments  of  the  Bins — ^the  thinkers 
of  this  period — are  brought  together  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  our  poem  entitled  the  "^isi";^ 

"  0  Aryas,  life  the  laws  essential  shows — ' 
A  composition,  sostenance,  repose.* 

1  Vide  iha  hjinns  where  the  words  Yogi,  aad  Efema  occur.  In  the 
Jlig-reda,  heaven  ia  described.  But  Hell  or  tr«uiiugrAtion  of  soula 
ia  neveor  alladed  ta  "  Bepose"  is  expreased  bj  the  ideaa  as  developed 
in  the  (L  164.)  hyma  of  the  Aig-Veda-S&iihit&. 

1  The  arat  portion  of  the  lecture  is  baaed  on  (X.  I29.),tothe 
particular  words  and  phnues  of  which  reference  ia  made; 
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Th«  mighty  intellect  that  rules  supreme 

Creates  a  mediate  and  eternal  stream 

or  infinite  expanse  of  time  and  space/ 

Which  objects — all  unknown  and  known^mbrace,' 

Developing  a  double  power  and  strung,* 

Which  brings  forth  truth  and  falsehood — right  and  wrong.* 

The  one  developes  all  destructive  laws,* 

Collapsing  chaos  dark,  replete  with  flaws ;' 

The  other  forms,  developes  and  sustains 

Whate'er  the  world's  constructive  growth  ingnuna.' 

Original  constructive  power  desires  ^ 

To  form  the  Universe,  and  pull  its  wires. 

The  softer  attributes  like  mercy  cope 

With  this  constructive  stronger  power  for  scope." 

Mercy  exhibits  its  sustaining  grace ;  • 

Thus  the  three  elements  each  other  brace. 

Always  each  other  right  and  wrong  oppose — " 

Why  do  they  t  Every  answer  doubtful  growa. 


1  Thia  and  the  other  lines  are  based  on  the  expreuioa  : — katd-. 
avttun  ■vadhayg  as  in  (X.  12ft.), 

*  FiA  CL  89, 10.x  '    Ki*  (1.164,  30.).  *    Vidt  (X.  S,7.y 
»    Notice  the  words  "  aalilam  and  "  tamaa"  aad  "  aat"  in  (X.  !%».). 

*  Notice  the  power  of  .  sat"  in  (X.  129,). 

1  Notice  the  word  K3ma  in  (X.  129,  4,).  The  pover  of  Kiran  is 
too  often  referred  to  in  the  Tedic  titeratnre  to  call  for  a  special  note. 
"  Tapaa  taptrft  okSmayata"  ia  the  phrase  which  always  occurs,  when 
the  creation  of  the  world  or  its  part  is  described. 

«  Vide  (Vril.  43,  8.),  and  {X.  64,  2a),  "  The  woid  Kripft  oripnally 
neona  power  soft  and  beneficial.    Now  it  means  mercy. 

*  This  is  sacrifice — the  esseutiol  part  of  it  ia  an  appeal  to  the  mercy 
of  Qod.  It  ia  the  causo  of  Divine  mercy  ;  the  causa  is  inseparable 
from  the  effects 

10  Yidt  <VU,  104, 12.x 
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Perpetual  growth  in  ri^teouBHesB  allowed, 

Growth  intellectual  checked  however  proud.' 

Into  the  mysterious  dark  man  trios  to  pry. 

He  f&ils  to  know  how  works  tt,  whence,  and  why. 

Man  should  depend  on  Qod  for  knowledge  trne, 

Han  helped  by  God,  succeeds  or  be  must  rue 

Uis  self-conceited  philoaophic  flight, 

And  piteous,  disappointed,  painful  plight. 

An  intellectual  mystery  deep  surrounds 

Any  great  sage  whatever  be  bis  grounds, 

Jnto  the  mystery  dark  be  seeks  to  pry, 

His  grasp  traoscende  itself  though  ever  high. 


1  Vidt  (X.  129,  6-7.)-  The  loat  line  of  this  hymn  is  "  who  the 
president  of  this  (the  «wn)  JD  higtiest  lUftTeu  bIab  !  knowa  it  or  not 
knows."  This  is  the  literal  tnuislation  of  the  origioAl.  When  this 
utterance  of  the  Riiia  is  collated  with "  SuLritas^a  FanthAnt"  in 
(X.  71,  6.)— the  waj  of  righteoueDew — or  with  the  description  of 
Heaven  aa  given  in  the  last  hymn  of  tlie  9th  Mant&la,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  restrict  the  utterance  in  question  to  mere  intellectual 
difficulties,  as  distingaished  from  spiritual  aspiratioD&  The  questions 
proposed  in  the  129th  hymn  are  all  baaed  on  intellectual  difficulties. 
In  the  Aik-Sauhita  not  a  single  phrase  ia  met  with  which  betrays 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  spiritual  aspitations.  In  the  passage  we  have 
literally  translated,  the  poet  doubtless  consciously  introduces  the 
phrase  "  highest  Heaven"  and  speaks  in  charming  words  of  the 
"President  of  this."  Every  utterance  of  the  /Q«i  has  atguificance  a  a 
belonging  to  an  age  of  homogeneous  thought  and  feeling,  and  ought 
to  be  interpreted  along  with  the  utterances  of  other  Ains. 

The  Siti  means  by  it  that  none  can  know  the  mystery  which  aurronnda 
liim.  Intellectually,  man  is  helpless,  for  the  Freaidsnt  Himself  finda  the 
intellectual  mystery  too  deep  to  be  fathomed.  This  language  among 
the  devout  and  pious  ia  common.  It  involves  the  use  of  what  is  called 
KaimviihanyA^a.  The  intellectual  feebleness  and  inability  cannot  be 
betUr  described.  "  Ho  who  is  the  President  of  the  seen  and  who  dwells 
in  the  highest  Heaven  even  knows  it  or  knows  it  not."  The  direct 
statement— that  ho  knows  it  uot— b  not  made.  But  the  subjective 
doubt  13  expressed  and  the  quoatioa  is  suggested— in  view  of  this  fact, 
what  ia  man  ? 
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His  intellect  embarrassed,  miad  aghast, 

Power  of  conception  baffled  at  the  last, 

Humiliated  now  he  helpless  feels. 

Yes !   beaten,  wildered,  baffled,  fancy  reels. 

Tet  onward  man  a  flight  nnchecked  can  take. 

And  spiritual  progress  infinite  dotb  make  ;^ 

140  mystery  and  no  darkness  him  surround,* 

And  perfect  light  discloses  paths  around. 

The  truthful  miTid  aspiring  feels  its  sway ; 

Though  downward  drags  the  evU  all  the  way.* 

The  evil  mind  at  fiist  so  deadly  seems, 

That  fraught  with  sin,  it  chokes  all  spiritual  streams.* 

Its  tricks  beguile :  its  ofiTerg  falsely  bright,^ 

Temptations  fascinate,— delusive   light,* 

To  falsehood  prone,  deceives  die  evil  mind,^ 

And  seeks  such  means  as  fancy  charm  and  blind.* 

The  purer  mind  creates  a  purer  light,  * 

Checks  evil  turns,  enlightens  tempting  night,'" 

Condemns  the  false,  approves  the  true  and  guides.^' 

All  pleasant  sins  desired  it  shuns  besides. 

Thus  these  tioo  mindt  maintain  a  constant  strife ; " 

The  true,  the  spiritual  soul  attains  to  life ;  i* 

Always  affording  godly  knowledge  pure. 

Temptations,  tranaaent  pleasures,  falsely  lure.'* 

The  evUone  is  checked  in  evil  deeds, 

Its  joy  so  transient,  pain  unending  breeds. 


»    FWe  (Vl  »,  5.).  »    Vide  (t.  164,  «.). 

>    Vide  (III.  14,  7.)  ;  (HI.  15,  6.),  and  (X.  71,  6.). 

*  Tide  (III.  66,  3.).  The  whole  hymn  emphatically  alalea  :— 
"  Uahat  derio&m  aauratvam  ekam  "  on  which  the  hymn  id  thia  poem 
ending  in  "  all  gloiy  one"  is  based. 

»    Vide  (III.  SO,  S.).  «  Vide  (H.  S4,  6.X 

T    Fitfa  (VTI.  104, 12.).  «    F»(fe  (III.  56,  !.)■ 

•  Fta<VII.  35,  2.),  and(IILl,  21.).    w    Fiifo  (IV.  17, 13.). 
"    Vide  (X.  100,  7.).  M    Vide  (VII.  104, 13.). 
!»    FKfe(VI.l,10.).  »    Vide(VU,l,  33.), 
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All  luBta   panoramic  scene  display — 
Brittle,  delusive  dolls  of  vamiehed  clay. 
Patience  to  trath  devoted  onward  goes,^ 
And  e'er  unchecked  eternal  pleasure  sows. 
Tbe  evil  passions  kindle  fiames  of  irOt 
Oh!  mightier  than  a  conflagration  dire, 
DeTouring  forests  vast,  destroying  all, 
Building  a  high  gigantic  smoky  wall, 
And  hiding  all  in  shades  the  starry  heights  j  ^ 
(Spectators  piteons  eye  the  mined  sights) 
Thus  flames  of  irritation  bum  the  mind. 
And  nothing  but  its  ruins  leave  behind. 
7he  pious  mind  produces  peace  profound,* 
Surpassing  Ganges  spreading  diarms  around,* 
And  fermizing  soils  along  its  course, — 
Of  long  and  happy  life  a  fruitful  source. 
The  evil  mind  produces  envy  dread' 
And  chokes  of  happy  peace  the  fountain-head. 
The  purer  mind  breeds  sympathy  for  man  ; 
No  matter  what  is  caste,  bis  tribe  or  clan.* 
Thus  feelings  godly  and  satanic  jar,' 
As  these  or  those  succeed,  peace  nigh,  or  far. 
This  contest  not  confined  to  human  mind,  . 
Sins  inward  raging  dread  expresBion  find. 
The  evil  mind  incarnate  D&sas  show, — 
Of  faith  devoid,  not  sacrificing,  low,* 


1    F«fc  (VIL  6,  ft). 

s    l'i*(L68,4-«).  »    rwfcfl.  89,6.). 

*    F»A  (Til.  »5  and  96.X    These  hymns  are  devoted  to  Sarasvatt 

B    Fitfe  an.  14,  ft), 

«  Tba  five  tribes  are  mentioned  as  conatitnting  the  Aryas,  anumg 
vrbom  no  cute  existed  during  the  Ain-period. 

T  Vide  (XIX.  9, 14.)  of  the  Atharva-Veda-SanWU  which  presenta 
the  same  idea  in  its  developed  fonn. 

«    Firfa  (Til.  6,  a),  and  (I.  117,  «.). 
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The  pia-er  mind  incarnate — Aryas  pure — 

Whom 'fleshly  lower  passions  little  lure.* 

A  magnaitimity  derived  from  Qod 

And'  charity  the  Aryas  show  abroad.' 

Aryas  and  D&sas  strikingly  contrast, — 

A  gulf  between  the  two,  a  distance  vast. 

As  incompatible  as  night  and  day, 

ludra,  our  guide,^  while  Yritra  leads  astray.^ 

Indra,  onr  God  *  and  Dftsas  Tritra  leads ;  * 

God's  grace  we  seek  f  they  pant  for  evil  deeds. 

Its  happiness  onr  life  to  tapa  owes  ; 

By  grace  divine  the  moral  tapa  grows. 

The  essence  of  a  sacrificial  rite — 

To  think,  to  feel,  to  say  and  do  the  right. 

Thoughts  right  and  cliaritable  facts  create, 

And  feelings  right  self-sacrifice  dictate. 

Itight  speech  expresses  all  the  inner  thought ;" 

Right  acts  the  inner  sanctions  seal  untaught. 

This  is  tapa — ^tbe  form  of  sacrifice,^ 

The  fruitful  source  of  godly  actions  wise.'** 

TViju — primeval  sacrifice  divine, 

Tapa  the  ways  of  duty  strict  assign, 

Tapa,  the  motive  power  first  and  great, 

TajM  sustains  the  sky  and  earth  in  state," 

I  Vide  (1. 182,  3.),  md  (II.  11, 18.). 

»  Vide  (L  66,  6.)  j  (I,  69,  3.)  ;  aad  (TIL  99, 4). 

>  rife  (X.  160,  3.).  4    ride  (II.  11,  18-19.). 

■  F«e(X.  45,10,),an(I  (11.11,18.). 

•  Vide  (TL  24,  a).  Notice  tho  woid  "  (Dasyojatlya.)," 

y  rufe(X39,3.). 

*  The  definition  of  Tapas  as  given  here  is  based  on  (X.  190,  l.X  and 
ifl  confirmed  hj  the  dicta  in  the  fint  chapter  of  Shfttapatha.  - 

V    Vide  (IX.   113,  2.).   "  fiitav&kena  satjena  sfaraddbayA  Upasft." 
These  words  are  very  important. 
10  Vide  (X.  167, 1.).  Indra  conquered  Heaven  by  tapas. 

II  VitU  (X.  86,  I.).  Intereatiog  htHa  as  to  the  notioiu  of  tapas 
eatertained  b;  tbe  Auia  can  be  collected  from  the  Jtik-Sanhiti.  We 
have  culled,  we  believe,  the  most  salient  ones, 
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Tapa  our  will  witb  purity  imbues, 

Our  coDBcieitM  and  its  power  Tapa  renews; 

Guided  by  Indra,  let  us  seek  the  just, 

Depend  on  grace  divine,  and  clean  the  rust 

With  which  oar  souls  the  evU  mitid  encrusts. 

As  every  Arya  traa  in  Indra  trusts; 

As  every  Arya  seeks  the  righteoiu  way. 

By  which  our  ancestors  have  gone  away 

To  the  heavenly  seats  where  joy  eternal  smiles,' 

Both  of  pore  hearts  aod  Bunds  devoid  of  wiles." 

The  lecture  ends,  the  aadience  humbly  bow, 
AiTected  deep  at  heart  they  make  a  vow 
Of  righteous  life  obeying  the  dictate 
Of  conscience  thrilled  by  touching  words  of  weight. 
The  warriors  stood  up  breathing  valour  great' 
The  pupib  full  of  innocence  await 
A  future  bright  with  aspirations  fraught ; 
Their  feelings  roused  ennobling  tapa  sought. 
Now  moved  by  charity  the  guests  desire 
Self-sacrifice,  and  thns  obey  the  sire. 
The  heart  of  warrior-Gotam  largely  swelled, 
Resolves  of  tapa  austere  inward  welled. 
The  damsel  touched  no  painter  e'er  portrayed  : 
Such  light  of  love  upon  bet  features  played. 
The  aged  lady  drinks  the  accents  sweet, 
Soft  gravity  and  love  her  features  greet. 
Observing  what  effect  his  lecture  made, 
The  sire  his  thoughts  in  prsyerfol  hymns  arrayed  : — 

"  O,  Qod  1  our  Lord !  to  thee  we  pray :  ^ 

Biufle  Aryasj  grant  them  grace,^ 
We  humbly  ask  of  light  a  jaj* 

That  Aryas  may  embrace 

1    Vide  (X  14,  6-7.)  and  the  last  but  one  bTmn  of  the  ninth 
Uandala  throws  aufficieut  light  on  the  Aryan  views  of  Qeaven. 
»    Vide  (U.  il,  «.).  »    K*  (VI.  1,  IS.). 

*    Vidt  (X,  166,  5.). 
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Strict  TOWS  of  /apa-Bacrifiee  ; 
Let  them  to  righteoaa  vfdour  rise,* 

Id  thee  trust  let  them  place.* 
Our  God,  our  Fatlier,  Mother  aweet,^ 
For  frieadly  aid  our  Lord  we  greet."* 

"  Grant  worldly  power  and  worldly  wealth,* 

Give  to  our  foea  do  place." 
het  us  enjoy  our  days  in  health.^ 

Diseases  all  efface ;' 
Their  ships  triumphant  in  the  world,* 
And  flags  of  glory  high  unfurled,"' 

Their  foes  let  Aryaa  cbaae. 
Our  Qod,  our  Fathw,  Mother  sweety 
For  frieiully  aid  our  Lwd  w«  greet." 

The  Riai  sat  absorbed,  his  pupils  deft 
Knowledge  pursued,  and  guests  rejoicing  left. 

All  Bcddent  reject,  and  essence  take; 
Pure  essenoe  modes  and  forms  can  never  make. 
The  essential  godly  truth  the  Risi  knew — 
Loved,  prayed,  believed,  enjoyed  tbe  just  and  true,- 
Above  all  fleshly  wc«idly  feelings  soared. 
And  sougfht  what  worldly  comforts  Indra  poured. 
Nature  admired,  he  rose  to  Nature's  King. 
To  God  he  prayed  and  prtusing  him  would  sing. 


1  -  rift  (L  IB,  6.7.). 

>  Vide  (II.  18,  5.),  and  <I.  103,  G.). 

>  Vide  (VI.  I,  B.),  utd  (V.  la,  4.}. 

>  ludra  is  ofl:«n  called  Sakhl 

>  Vide  (VL  49,  16.).  o    Vide  (X.  168,  *.). 
<  Vide (Vn.  11,2.).                    B    Vide  (S..  163.). 

'  Vide  (X.  136,  4.),  (V.  4,  ».).  and  (L  25,  7.). 

10  Vide  tVII.  85,  2.),  and  (X.  103, 1 1.). 
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EXTRACTS   FROM  THE  AITAREYA-BRAHMAKA. 


(R&masaid)  "I  know  it  from  the  (act,  that  ladra  had  been 
excluded  by  the  gods  (fkitn  having  any  share  in  the  sacrifices). 
For  he  had  Boomed  Visrarfipa,  the  Bon  of  TnuM,  cast 
down  Vritra  (and  killed  him),  tbrowa  pioos  maa  (yatis)  before 
the  jackals  (or  wolves)  and  killed  the  Arurmaghatt  <uid 
rebuked  (his  teacher)  Brihaspati.  On  account  of  these  foalta 
Indra  was  forthwith  excluded  from  participation  in  the  Soma 
beverage  And  after  Indra  had  boen  excluded  in  this  way 
from  the  Soma,  all  the  E«atriyas  (at  whose  head  he  is)  were 
likewise  excluded  from  it.  But  be  was  allowed  a  shaie  in  it 
afterwards,  having  stolen  the  Soma  from  Tvattri.  But  the 
Kratriya  race  remains  excluded  from  the  Soma  beverage  to 
this  day."  •  •  •  • 

*  *  "  Thy  progeny  will  be  dietingniBhed  by  the  characteristicB 
of  the  Brihmana  ;  for  Uiey  will  be  ready  to  take  gifts,  thinty 
after  drinkii^;  (Soma),  and  hungry  of  eating  food,  and  ready 
to  roam  about  everywhere  according  to  their  pleasure."  *        * 

*  *  "Thy  ofispring  will  be  bom  with  the  characteriBtice  of 
the  Vaishyu,  paying  taxes  io  another  king,  to  be  enjoyed  by 
another ;  they  will  be  oppressed  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  king."        #  #  « 

*  •  "  Thy  progeny  will  have  the  characteristice  of  the 
SbQdiw,  they  are  to  serve  another  (the  three  higher  castes) 
to  be  expelled  and  beaten  according  to  the  pleasure  (of 
their  masters.)" — Dr.  Martin  Haug't  Trtmahlvm  of  the 
Aitarei/a-Srdhmana,  {paget  484  tv  486). 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PROSPERITY   OF    THE   ARYAS- 
BRAHMAVADINS. 


Importance  of  vacrifldal  literators. 

THE  historical  importance  of  this  period  is  great, 
for  it  embodies  information  of  the  social  and 
domestic  practices  of  the  Aryas  after  they  occupied 
the  fertile  valleyB  of  the  Fanjab,  of  Sindhtk,  and 
tracts  about  the  foot  of  the  Him^yas,  and  discovers 
the  folklore,  the  manners,  the  philosophical  dis- 
cuBBioDB  and  literature  of  a  nation  which  had 
achieved,  by  dint  of  its  prowess  and  perseverance, 
settlements  among  tribes  and  races  opposed 
to  it.  It  solves  the  problem  of  the  influence  of 
prosperity  on  a  progressive  people — ^progressive 
because  two  facts  were  developed  among  the 
Aryas  during  this  period — the  one,  the  consolidation 
of  the  Yedio  polity,  and  the  other,  the  establishment 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  literary  classes  (for  the 
Br&hmanas  were  as  yet  merely  the  educated  Aryas) : 
castes  not  being  stereotyped.  "We  have  shewn  in 
the  last  chapter  how  the  Aryas  succeeded  in  over- 
coming their  enemies  in  the  Panjab,  and  how  they 
colonized  it.    Kow  they  found  themselves  in  posses- 
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sion  of  boundless  tracts  of  fertile  soil  irrigated  by 
gigantic  streams.  The  valleys  of  the  Granges  and 
Jamna  lay  before  them  yet  to  be  colonized.  The 
barbarous  tribes  of  the  Dasyus  were  now  at  their 
feet.  The  prestige  of  the  Aryas  was  completely 
established:  their  institutions  and  manners  were 
admired,  and  some  attempted  to  imitate  them.  A 
dictum  for  the  incorporation  of  the  ShOdras  among 
the  Aryas  was  promulgated.  The  ShfLdras  accepted 
the  duties  impo^^  upon  them,  and  never  rose 
against  their  lords  though  circumstances  gradually 
improved  their  social  status.  The  contrast  between 
the  barbarians  who  had  been  subdued,  and  the 
Aryas  who  had  conquered  and  triumphed  over  them, 
necessarily  brought  into  relief  the  virtues,  the 
abilites,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Aryas,  and  impressed 
them  with  the  conviction  that  their  social  and 
domestic  institutions  were  essentially  superior. 
They  possessed  cattle  in  abundance :  the  Soma  even 
of  M&javat  hills  could  be  procured  in  any  quantity  : 
their  lands  produced  every  variety  of  corn.  Timber 
of  different  kinds  oould  be  had  easily.  An  energetic 
nationality  foand  itself  placed  in  such  circum- 
Btances.  Now  the  question  is — what  would  it  do  ? 
The  many-sided  modem  civilization  with  its  manu- 
facturing, commercial,  and  political  activities  makes 
it  rather  hard  to  realize  the  condition  of  the  Aryas, 
their  aspirations,  and  their  occupations.  Tho 
ancient  Aryas  tilled  the  soil  merely  to  supply  their 
wants  and  the  means  of  luxury.  The  manufactures 
were  simple,  for  their  wants  were  simple-  The  trade 
which  could  engage  them  might  be  confined  only  to 
the  pm'chase  of  clothing.     The  Vaisbyas  plied  their 
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trades ;  but  the  Kgatriyas  necesaarily  developed  into 
princes  who  bad  retinues.  Their  palaces  became 
the  seats  of  political  iofluence.  Their  patronage 
was  eagerly  sought  bj  the  educated  Br§,hmanas. 
The  processions  about  their  castles,  and  their 
crowns  adorned  with  jewels,  inspired  the  barbarians 
with  awe,  and  produced  the  feelings  of  gratulation 
and  self-oomplacency  in  the  Aryas.  The  Arya  who 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Braiima-Tarchasa 
was  respected  highly  in  society.  Every  Arya 
aspired  after  it:  a  few  only  accomplished  it. 
Brahmav^ins,  who  were  the  legislators  of  the 
Aryas,  discussed  sacrificial  questions  and  regulated 
society.  All  social  and  domestic  institutions  of  a 
nation  are,  during  one  period,  under  the  influence 
of  one  idea.  At  present  the  minister  of  religion, 
the  statesman,  the  merchant,  or  the  soldier  in 
England,  insists  upon  what  he  says  or  does  as 
being  practical, — a  mode  of  thought  which  is  applied 
to  theology  and  metaphysics — subjects  least 
susceptible  of  being  rendered  practical.  What  ia 
not  practical  is  considered  by  Englishmen  to  be 
absurd  and  unworthy  of  attention.  For  some  time 
the  propagation  of  the  dogmas  of  religion  as 
taught  by  Qoutama  Buddha,  inspired  and  moved  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  India.  In  like  manner,  the 
institution  in  which  the  Aryan  energy  of  this  period 
centred,  was  a  sacrifice.  Its  peirformance  involved 
philosophy,  literature,  trade  and  commerce, 
manufactures,  military  prowess,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  80)1.  It  is  the  form  of  the  Aryan  society  of 
this  period.  Naturally  and  necessarily  great  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  performuice  of  sacrifices,  m 
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they  engaged  their  energies  and  gratified  their  minds. 
Prosperity  oontribated  to  this  result.  Hence  the 
hypothesis — that  the  Aryaa  at  the  time  of  the 
BrahmavMins  had  degenerated,  and  that  this 
degeneracy  can  be  explained  by  some  strange 
political  revolution  and  social  convulsion — is  hardly 
correct.  At  the  time  of  the  Bisis,  the  action  of  a 
particular  cause  awakened  the  minds  taid  inspired 
their  feelings :  the  Aryaa  could  not  but  energize. 
The  cause  was  the  incessant  struggle  with  the 
aborigines,  who  used  every  trick  in  their  power  to 
annoy  and  inconvenience  the  foreigners.  I^e  cause 
ceased  to  operate.  The  effect  gradually  ceased 
to  be  produced.  The  Mahomedans  came  from  Iran 
into  India  just  as  the  ancient  Aryas  did.  They 
had  to  enoounter  nationaUties  more  advanced  in 
civilization  than  themselves.  Th^  fought,  and  like  the 
ancient  Aryas,  settled  permanently  in  the  land  they 
had  acquired  by  right  of  conquest.  A  spirit  of 
enjoyments  and  luxuries  possessed  them  as  soon  as 
they  found  the  means.  This  progress  or  retro- 
gression ia  natural.  The  history  of  every  nation 
bears  testimony  to  it.  To  sum  up,  the  importance 
of  the  sacrificial  literature,  considered  from  any  of 
tiese  points  of  view,  is  great.  Though  because  of 
its  complesity  and  mystery,  it  is  condemned,  and  its 
useleasnesa  even  in  connection  with  the  annals  of 
ancient  India,  is  insisted  on ;  yet  it  appears  to  us 
to  deserve  special  attention  from  every  historian 
of  the  ancient   Aryas. 

A  aacri&ce  and  iti  analysis. 

When  one  has  gone  carefully  through  the  multi- 
tudinous  sacrifices*  as  they  are  prescribed  in  the 
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Shrouta-Slltras  of  the  different  aystema,  and  compared 
them, — a  task  which  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
great  expenditure,  patience  and  labour — he  is  able  to 
give  the  analysis  o£  the  formal  sacrifices.  The  first 
and  the  most  ancient  saorifices  are  caUed  Pfi,ka- 
yajnas.  The  signification  of  the  word  P4ka  has 
already  elicited  much  discussion  which  does  not 
shrink  from  bold  conjectures.  Yet  our  oonviotion 
is  that  our  commentators  are  right.  The  term 
Pdka  means  "  small."  When  the  big  sacrifices 
on  the  principles  of  the  Shrouta-system  began  to 
be  performed,  the  regular  sacrifices  came  to  be 
called  "small."  The  term  P4ka  is  one  of  those 
words  which  the  Aryas  used  before  their  separation. 
It  is  used  in  the  iiik-Sanhit&  in  the  same  sense.'  It 
is  identical  with  Latin  Paucus.  Every  day  in  the 
evening  and  morning,  offerings  were  made  into  the 
fire,  the  great  tutelary  god  of  the  family.  But  aU  the 
months  of  the  year  could  not  be  without  events  at 
least  important  to  an  agriculturist.  The  P4ka- 
saorificM  M-e  the  simplest  in  form.  The  sacrificer, 
his  wife,  and  one  priest  only,  operated.  It  is 
significant  that  the  first  priest  was  Brahmi.  The 
Sth&ll-p&ka  required  only  one  hearth  called 
Grihy&gni-kuTKia.  It  is  performed  on  every  new 
and  fall  moon  day.  The  tools  are  simplest  and 
such  as  u%  used  by  a  family  every  day  at  the  stove 


1  (I.  194,'  5.).  The  verae  u  tmportaDL  H.  H.  Wilaon  thus  tmuUtea 
it : — "Immature  (in  underatsodiiig),  uodiaoaramg  iu  mind,  I  enquire  of 
UiOM  thingi  which  are  hidden  (even)  from  the  goda  :  (whtt  Ate)  the 
•even  threads  which  the  sages  have  spread  to  envelope  the  nun,  in 
whom  all  abide"  I  Pdia  is  "  inimature" — The  whofe  hjmu  deserves 
att«Qtioii. 
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— a  poor  husbandman's  family — a  simple  piston'  and 
mortar,  fuel  and  darbha-grass,  a  vessel  for  keeping 
water,  a  Tessel  for  cooking  rice  in,  a  pan,  three 
spoons  and  ladles,  and  a  small  vessel  for  ghee  or 
clarified  butter,  a  winnowing  fan,  and  a  deer-skin. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  most  husbandmen  in  India 
do  not  possess  even  so  many  cooking  utensils.  About 
the  month  of  August  (Shr^vana),  the  agriculturist 
has  every  reason  to  rejoice,  because  nature  assumes 
a  lovely  form.  The  plants  put  forth  new  leaves  : 
the  grass-knolls  are  green :  the  new  foliage  of  trees 
enlivens  birds:  and  their  music  cheers  peasants. 
At  this  time  specially,  the  Shrava»^-karma-saorifice 
was  performed  by  the  ancient  Aryas.  The  Brahmft 
helped  the  sacrificer  and  his  wife  in  it.  A  cake 
(PurocMsha)  baked  on  one  potsherd  (kapSIa)  was 
prepared,  and  the  whole  being  besmeared  with 
ghee  was  offered  into  the  fire.  But  the  agricul- 
turist was  susceptible  of  fear.  In  his  fields,  he 
was  often  exposed  to  danger  from  poisonous 
serpents.  He  believed  that  they  could  be  pro- 
pitiated. Once  in  four  months  that  he  had  to 
work  in  his  field,  he  made  offerings  to  the  serpents.; 
and  his  fear  and  bis  anxiety  for  the  different 
members  of  his  united  family  were  so  great 
that  his  sons  and  cousins  were  mentioned  by  name, 
when  an  offering  was  made.  Even  now  about  the 
month  of  August  (ShrAvana)  offerings  are  made  by 
the  Hindus  to  serpents.     In  the  month  of  October 


1  Ulflkhalo,  musala,  somidh,  barbis,  prantUpAira,  sthUt,  idftpUrt, 
or  proluanl,  sruch  aud  btuts,  ajja-pfttm,  shfUrptt,  krun^ina,— 
most'  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  Aik-Saohit&  in  connection  with 

a  sacrifice. 
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a  sacrifice  called  Ash^tyuji  was  performed.  It  was 
about  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  This  time  of  the 
year  is  even  now  celebrated  as  a  holiday.  When 
the  rainy  season  ceases,  it  is  a  time  of  festivity  for 
two  reasons :— the  husbandman  obtains  leisure  and 
the  means  of  comfort. "  He  has  every  reason  to  be 
cheerful.  He  has  a  plentiful  harvest  before  him. 
Nature  is  clothed  in  the  gayest  of  her  attires. 
Small  streams  meander  about  his  pleasant  field. 
The  peasants  turned  out  their  horses,  and  believed 
that  the  Ashvins  in  the  bright  heavens  set  them 
an  example,  and  the  tutelary  god  of  cattle  was 
prayed  to.  The  harvest  was  reaped.  The  first 
fruits  were  gathered.  The  joy  which  a  hiisbandman*8 
family  feels  on  such  an  occasion  can  be  better 
conceived  than  described :  the  children  jump 
for  joy :  the  calves  and  kids  frisk  about :  the  wife 
pf  the  husbandman  is  cheerful,  and  blithely 
performs  her  domratic  duties.  The  lord  of  the 
simple  family  is  surrounded  by  his  grown-up  sons 
and  cousins.  The  stories  of  the  rain  coming  in 
season,  or  of  a  parrot  being  caught  with  a  fruit 
in  his  bill,  are  told.  The  adventures  either  in 
quest  of  game  or  in  chasing  off  a  wild  hog  from 
the  field  are  narrated.  The  house  is  cleaned  and 
embelhshed.  This  festival  is  called  Pratyavarohama. 
A  plentiful  dinner  of  dishes  prepared  exclusively 
of  new  com,  new  fruits,  and  new  vegetables,  is 
about  to  be  served.  The  united  family  of 
the  patriarch  sits  down  to  dine.  About  this 
time,  the  Agrayana-sacrifice  is  performed.  But 
the  great  patriarchs  already  dead  could  not  be 
forgotten.  Their  short  sayings  and  singularities 
of  conduct  are  carefully  remembered.     A  daughter 
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much  attached  to  her  father  sheds  a  tear  which 
springs  from  real  devotioa.  In  one  sense,  the 
dead  live,  for  tiieir  deeds  are  remember^.  A 
husbandman  proudly  points  to  a  tree  whose  shadow 
shelters  him  from  the  sun,  and  whose  fruits  refresh 
as  well  as  nourish  him,  with  the  remark  that  it  was 
planted  by  his  grand-father.  His  father  had 
already  narrated  to  him  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  young  tree  was  procured.  The  tree  survived 
its  planter  and  his  son.  But  about  its  branches, 
hang  all  the  tales  of  their  deeds  and  the  memory 
of  their  sayings.  On  two  occasions  in  the  year, 
sacrifices  were  performed  by  tiie  ancient  Aryas  in 
honour  of  the  dead.  Thus  we  have  described  the 
simple  domestic  daily  oblations,  the  fortnightly 
SthSli-pfika,  and  the  seven  Grihya-SansthilH  :  1.  the 
Shravan^-karma.  2.  the  Sarpa-bali.  3.  the  Ashvayuji. 
4.  AgrayaiMk.  5.  Prafcyavarohana.  ,6.  Pinrfa-Pitri- 
yajna.  7.  Anvas^k^.  Yet  the  spring  was  a  special 
time  of  rejoicing.  The  festival  was  important.  The 
pleasant  time  of  the  year,  when  the  trees  blossom, 
and  the  tender  new  leaves  of  the  plants  heighten 
the  beauty  of  a  forest,  was  celebrated  in  a  suitable 
form,  far  from  the  peasant  home.  An  ox  was  killed, 
and  a  sacrifice  called  Shfila-gava  was  performed. 
The  enjoyment  was  expensive,  and  some  families 
or  rather  clans  omitted  it.  The  sacrifice  is  fully 
described  by  Ashvaldyana  in  his  Grihya-Sfitra ;  but 
it  is  mentioned  in  glowing  terms  as  an  important 
ancient  custom  in  the  £ik-SanhitS  (1. 164,  43,).  In 
the  Sth41i-p&ka  originated  the  Darsha-P(irna-m^a- 
sacrifice,  the  form  or  the  model  of  all  Isii-saorifices. 
The  ShAla-gava  was  the  germ  of  the   NiriidAa-pashtt 
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— the  form  or  the  model  of  animal  sacrifices.  The 
Agni^toma-sacrifice  is  the  form  or  model  of  all 
the  Soma-Baerifices,  The  ancient  Aryas,  before 
they  crossed  the  Indus,  had  attached  great 
importance  to  a  Soma  drink.  But  when  it  could 
not  be  easily  procured,  it  was  sanctified  and  deified 
during  the  iSisi-period- 

Th«  SthW-p&ka  and  the  Daraha-Poma-mAu  contrasted :    . 
an  explanation  offered. 

The  Darsha-PfirTia-m&sa-sacrifice  performed  by 
every  gentleman  of  the  Vedic  period  is  important, 
as  the  greater  portion  of  every  sacrifice  whethw 
4  simple  or  complex  is  regulated  by  it.  A  big 
Sacrifice  is  only  a  series  of  small  sacrifices  {Istia), 
When  a  complex  sacrifice  like  the  Agnis^oma 
is  minutely  examined  and  analysed,  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  tJie  Isfis  or  sacrifices  on  the  model  of  the 
Darsha-Pdma-mSsa-sacrifice, — the  consecration  and 
preparation  of  the  animal,  special  preparation 
and  oblations  of  its  flesh,  and  fat,  and  oblations  of 
Soma-juice.  But  when  an  animal  is  added  to  the 
new  or  full  moon  sacrifice,  a  sacrificial  compound 
is  also  added  with  its  Uttara-Vedi  or  the  latter 
altar.  The  latter  altar  is  so  called  from  its  either 
later  development  or  the  later  performance  of  the 
sacrifice  itself.  The  Uttara-Vedi  cannot  be  built  in 
the  house  of  the  sacrificer,  but  somewhere  out  of 
it.  In  this  respect,  the  original  nature  of  the 
Shfila-gava-sacrifice  is  represented  by  a  regular 
animal  sacrifice  of  the  Bramhav&dins.  But  there 
was  only  one  priest,  the  Brahmfi,  in  the  ancient 
sacrifices.  In  the  new  or  full  moon  saci'ifices  the 
Brabm&  is  no  longer    ui    officiating  priest:  his 
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position  and  duties  are  changed:  he  is  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  sacrifice.  The  principal 
officiating  priest  is  the  Adhvaryu.  The  function 
of  invoking  gods  and  dwelling  upon  their  special 
individual  attributes  is  also  developed,  and  requires 
a  separate  priest  who  is  called  Hotd.  A  new 
department  is  added — a  musician  or  Udgdt^  sings  at 
intervals.  In  the  SthtLli-pdka-saoriQoe,  the  sacrificial 
utensils,  though  consecrated  at  the  time,  did  not 
require  the  utterance  of  any  special  formulae.  They 
were  quietly  taken  up,  and  set  apart  as  sacred.  In  the 
new  or  full  moon  sacrifice,  the  consecration  of  the 
sacrificial  utensils  is  made  by  means  of  special 
formulae.  In  the  SthUli-pSka-sticrifice,  only  one 
hearth  or  Kuntia  was  used.  In  the  new  or  full 
moon  sacrifice,  two  fire-places  or  Kunias  are  added. 
The  new  or  full  moon  sacrifice  is  thus  distinct,  though 
only  an  enlargement  of  the  Stb&lt<p&ka-sacrifice.  This 
enlargement  can  be-  explained  by  such  light  as  the 
more  complex  sacrifices  can  throw  on  the  subject. 
In  the  Sattra-sacrifice  in  which  all  the  sixteen 
priests  are  sacrificers  and  priests  at  the  same  time> 
sixteen  fires  are  united — ^an  act  which  represents 
the  union  of  all  the  priests  or  sacrificers.  In  the 
Agnisioma-sacrifice,  the  SapfcahotSs  have  their  dis- 
tinctive fire-places.  When  the  functions  of  invoking 
gods  and  dwelling  on  their  iadividual  attributes,  or 
of  repeating  without  any  lapsus  the  formuUe  for 
the  consecration  of  sacrificial  utensils,  or  of  singing 
different  songs  at  the  different  stages  of  a  sacrifice, 
could  not  be  discharged  by  one  priest — ^the  Brakm^,' 

>    All    this    description     ia  baaed    on  the   Aabval&yaua   arihjr&- 
<Baira.    The  six  SansUUtB  hAve  klrefulf  been  compwed  iritb  the  iIk 
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new  prieata  were  necessarily  added :  the  HoU 
izLToked  the  gods  :  the  Adhvarfu  pronounced  the 
formuls  of  consecration,  and  the  ITdg&tft  sang  as 
the  stages  of  the  sacrifice  required.  But  this 
union  of  the  priests  was  STmboIized  hy  the  addition 
of  new  fire-places.  This  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis. 
This  view  of  the  addition  of  fire-places  is  suggested 
by  a  legend  jn  the  Aitareya-Br^mana.  Praj&pati 
created  the  universe  consisting  of  the  three  worlds— 
the  earth,  the  firmament,  and  the  he&Tens— 4;he 
three  great  Inminaries — Agni  on  the  earth,  the  air 
in  the  firmament,  and  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  From 
these,  the  three  Yedas  were  produced,  and  the 
functions  of  the  three  priests  were  based  on  the  three 
Yedas.  But  the  Q&rhapatya-fir&.place  was  allotted 
in  one  sense  to  the  Hok&,  the  Dak«in4gni-fire- place  he- 
longed  to  the  Adhvaryu,  and  the  Ahavaniya-fire-place 
was  given  to  the  Udg&tA.  The  section  {V.  32.)  of  the 
Aitareya-Brahmawa  supports  this  view.  The  addition 
of  new  Mantras  and  their  accommodation  in  sacrifices 
is  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the  Aitareya- 
Brihmana  itself.  Bulila  was  prevented  from  adding 
a  Kantra.    The  story  of  Bulila'  is  important  in  this 

O&h&abira  of  the  Mkzdarasiiians.  Fidt  (I.)  Yispered.  1.  Uudhyft. 
nrsm&Tft  w  IfulhT^HiraAyftor  Han^-asurifioeof  milk,  tndiating 
Terdure  or  acquisition  of  gold.  S-HudhydihemkiaMBdliyft-Kfauii— tlw 
raorific«  for  pastarw,  S>am&  is  derived  from  lui  to  dwell.  EMya  ia  & 
house,  Kmhw — the  prosperity  as  that  of  a  boose.  Faiti-hahya  is  Pnti- 
•asya —  indicating,  or  towards,  com— ^Agrajana  as  dasori^ted  sboT«, 

4.  Aytthrama  is    Ay&tram — not   moving,     stability    or    abrength. 

5.  MaidhyiirytL  is  iUadliya-airy&.  Airys  is  tha  year  or  raris — the  rain~ 
water.  6.  Hama^pat-niaddUaya  is  Shaahvat-Medhya  or  good  knowledge 
or  works  of  the  year.     These  six  rites  deserve  a  dote  examination. 

1  VicU    AiUreya-Br&hraaM     (VI.    30.).    Bulila  repeated   oertaiB 
Mwtras  wbea  ha  wm  a  HoM  at  a  owtsJB  sHri&oe.    But  OooaUa, 
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oonnecfcioii.  Thus  it  is  Been  that  the  developmenb 
of  the  forms  of  invocation,  the  new  description 
of  the  attributes  of  gods,  new  formulsa  of 
consecration,  and  developed  music,  led  to  the 
enlargement  and  modification  of  the  primeval  sacri- 
fice of  the  SthAli-p&ka.  But  the  question  still 
arises — why  should  this  be  enlarged  and  developed  ? 
The  forms  of  invocation  and  the  formulsa  of  consecra- 
tion constituted  the  literature  of  the  times.  The 
gods  of  rain,  of  clouds,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
wind,  and  the  difierent  constellations  as  they 
regulated  the  destiny  of  the  ancient  Aryas,  were 
invoked  with  fresh  enthusiasm  by  poets  from 
generation  to  generation.  Each  poet  or  bard'  went 
about  from  place  to  place  singing  of  the  greatness 
of  his  god,  of  his  special  mercy,  of  his  beauty,  of 
his  appearance,  and  of  his  connection  with  other 
gods.  The  successors  of  such  bards  repeated  the 
G^thlia  even  during  the  period  of  the  Brahmavidins. 
A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  composition  of 
poetry  and  to  the  music  of  bards,  when  the  Aryas, 
impelled  by  an  onward  movement  necessitated 
by    social  and  economical  conditional    left  their 


a  Shrotrijra,  discuaaed  him  out  of  his  poaition.    Tlie  discasaion  shows 
to  what  the  kxjaa  Attached  importance  at  thia  time. 

1  Ftcfe  for  inatance,  (V.  3.)  of  the  Aitareja-Brfthmana.  Tha 
tranalation  of  Dr.  Uartin  H&ug  ia  not  foithfuL  "  Well,  food  is 
HyAufcha,  because  barda  delightiug  in  music,  wander  (about),  then  food 
ia  produced."  The  same  ia  done  bj  Hang  thos  :^"  Because  the 
Njtlnkha  (produces)  is  food,  for  the  eingera  seeking  a  livehood  (?) 
wander  about  in  order  to  make  food  grow  (bj  their  singing  for  rain)." 
Now  we  give  the  original :— "  Annam  vai  nyflnkho  yad  elavi 
abhiga«NAriioharaDtjathanQftdram  prajftyate."  The  gist  of  the 
passage  is  :— bards  go  about  when  the  harvest  in  the  country  ia  reaped. 
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homes  in  Central  Asia,  passed  through  the  Talloy- 
of  the  Cabul,  and  cast  a  glance  on  the  immense 
plains  o£  the  Indus  and  the  G^nges^  bounded  on 
the  one  side  by  the  stupendous  HimMayas,  hoary 
with  the  snow  of  ages,  and  limited  on  the  other 
sides  by  deserts  or  by  the  sea.  Such  a  change  of 
circumstances  cannot  but  awaken  the  intellect, 
rouse  the  feelings,  create  enthusiasm,  and  produce 
high  aspirations,  which  cannot  bat  be  embodied  in 
the  utterances  of  poets.  The  intellectual  efforts 
were  sustained  and  continued  by  the  incessant 
struggle  of  the  Aryas  with  the  aborigines  for  secur- 
ing  a  footing  in  the  land  of  conquest.  In  the 
.Rik-Sanhit^,  the  four-fold  division  of  priests  ia 
fiiifficiently  indicated,  (Jn&ua-Sftkta). 

The  social  influence  of  Saoriflces. 

The  Brahmavidius  exerted  a  great  influence  on 
all  the  Aryan  families,  whether  of  the  Brilhmanas, 
Ksatriyas,  or  of  the  Vaishyas,  by  means  of  the 
sacrifices  which  every  Arya  aspired  after  perform- 
ing. The  sacrifices  brought  him  fame,  gave  him  a 
social  position,  removed  the  cause  of  such  fears  as 
naturally  haunt  every  individual,  and  produced  a 
feeling  of  self-satisfaction  in  all  the  members  of 
a  family  whom  to  flatter  and  to  exalt  was  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  sacrifice.  The  accomplishment 
of  the  different  desires  was  positively  promised.  The 
nation  believed  in  the  power  of  spells  and  magic  ; 
and  sacrificers  employed  them  against  their  enemies. 
A  sword  was  \ised  and  sometimes  brandished 
in  the  course  of  the  sacrifice.  In  the  fashion 
of  huabaudmes,  the  sacrificial  fuel  and  Darbhaf^ 
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grass  w«re  brought  home  from  a  wilderness 
before  the  eacrifioe  was  performed.  The  gods 
were  appeased.  But  the  social  influence  of  a 
sacrifice  is  specially  to  be  noticed.  It  is  not  every 
one  that  oonld  sacrifice.  A  certain  social  status 
was  iadispensable,  though  its  f^ricultural  character 
was  maintained.  The  saorificer  ought  to  possess 
at  least  six  cows  before  he  oonld  pretend  to  bring 
a  Soma-sacrifice.'  The .  operations — of  sending  off 
the  cows  to  the  pasturage,  of  arranging  them 
before  they  were  milked,  of  tying  the  calves  to 
their  p^s,  of  milking  the  oows  and  of  disposing 
of  the  milk  in  the  fashion  of  dairy-maids,— 
are  still  performed  with  punctilious  care  by 
a  modem  gentlemui  who  cannot  understand  them, 
though  he  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  mystery. 
In  the  animal<sacrifice,  the  agricultural  and  the 
domestic  operations  for  the  preparation  of  a 
Purod&sha  in  the  fashion  of  a  house-wife  are  retained. 
But  social  progress  is  shewn.  A  YQpa  or  a  shaft 
of  timber  is  added.  Its  preparation  requires  some 
knowledge  of  oatpentry.  Thus  ShUpas  or  arts  are 
added.'  But  a  p^fect  gentleman  of  the  modem 
times  is  represented  in  the  Soma-saorifioe,  though 
the  ^*ioulturist  and  the  simple  artist  are  not 
forgotten.  The  prince— Soma — visits  the  house  of 
t^e  saorificer.     He  is  received  as  a  distinguished 


1  Thii  wu  a  neceiauy  qukliflMtioo  «t«ii  dnring  tha  period  of 
iDTuion.  But  then  there  were  mtnj  ira;«  of  eoqniring  distinctioii, 
mob  M  valour  or  exploration.  Mow  there  was  almoat  only  one — the 
perfonuanoa  of  a  aacriSce  and  ezliibition  of  one-'e  power. 

*  The  Shilpos  are  often  mentioned  and  commended  in  the  Br&hmana- 
litPratHrB.  ■ 
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guest.  Hia  rank  impresses  the  sacrificer,  his  family, 
and  bia  friends.  This  is  a  oharacteristic  sacrifice 
of  this  period.  Brahmanaspati  represents  the 
Brahma  or  the  power  of  knowledge,  and  of  course, 
the  power  of  the  Brfihmanas  or  priests.  Soma 
reprMwnts  the  K«atra  or  the  power  of  war,  and 
of  course,  the  power  of  the  warriors.  Thus  the 
leader  of  the  warriors,  the  great  king,  Yisits  the 
representatives  of  knowledge,  and  hospitality  is 
shewn  to  him.  Whatever  the  power  of  the 
Brfihmanas  or  priests,  or  of  Vaishyas  or  merchants 
may  be,  they  must  look  up  to  a  court  for  distinc- 
tion in  society.  The  Soma-sacrifice  symbolizes  the - 
magnificence  of  a  princely  visit.  The  influence  of 
an  institution  oan  be  easily  estimated  by  the  power 
it  exercises  over  the  language,  literature,  philosophy, 
manners,  and  customs  of  a  nation.  The  influence 
of  sacrifices  was  great,  because  they  were  the 
direct  means  of  reputation;  and  no  element  in 
human  nature  is  more  powerful  than  the  draire  of 
public  approbation.  The  means  of  the  sacrificer 
vrere  known  to  the  community :  his  generosity  was 
published:  his  gold  and  silver  plates  were  exhibited- 
Thus  vanity  conduced  to  the  development  of 
sacrificial  institutions.  The  sacrificer  often  in  the 
course  of  his  sacrifice  made  strong  declarations 
against  his  enemy.  This  was  a  kind  of  public 
speech  perhaps  made  in  reply  to  some  one.  The 
wife  and  the  grown-up  sons  of  the  lord  of  an  united 
family  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  showing  them- 
selves off.  The  first  had  to  cooperate  with  her 
husband, — the  lord  and  patriarch  of  the  little  com- 
munity. When  more  than  one  wife  lived  under  the 
same  roof>  the  conscious  importance  and  declare^^. 
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superiority  of  the  one  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
sacrifice,  could  be  easily  imagined.  On  particular 
occasions,  the  sons  were  mentioned  by  name.  Aa 
many  small  sacrifices  as  can  correspond  to  the 
desires  of  man,  are  described  in  the  literature  of 
the  period.  The  nation  believed  in  their  efficacy, 
and  the  priests  performed  them.  If  male  issue 
failed,  the  son-sacrifice*  was  performed.  If  poverty 
threatened,  the  wealth-sacrifice  was  performed.  If 
an  opponent  annoyed  a  gentleman,  a  defeat-sacri- 
fice was  performed.  These  small  sacrifices  are  too 
many  to  be  mentioned.  Heaven^  or  happiness  was 
secured  by  a  big-sacrifice,  and  heaven  is  naturally 
sought  by  man.  Some  expensive  sacrifices  tasting  for 
days  and  directly  leading  the  sacrificer  to  heaven 
elicited  much  interest.  The  Br&hmana  aspired  after 
the  power  of  knowledge,  and  performed  some  sacrifice 
for  accomplishing  his  object,  though  he  took  great 
care  not  to  neglect  the  means.  The  Ksatriya  per- 
formed such  sacrifices  as  brought  much  wealth  to 
Br^hmanas.  His  riches,  his  generous  simplicity, 
his  impulsive  credulity,  his  inordinate  desire  for 
military  distinction,  the  extension  of  his  dominions, 
and  his  propensity  to  carnal  indulgences, — all 
these  developed  interesting  phases  in  social 
institutions.  Music  entertained  the  sacrificer  and 
hia  followers.  Soma  was  abundantly  prepared. 
The  beverage  was  sought  by  the  priests  with 
avidity.  And  animal  food  was  distributed  with 
care  to  all  connected  with  a  sacrifice.  The  priests 
directed  the  warriors  in  sacrifices,  and  the  warriora 

•    Theae  sacrificefi  are  deacribed  under  the  beiwl   of  K&nijetri  id 
Ihe  Taittiriya-SanhiU  and  Brihmftfla. 
.    ^    See  the  Appeodiz. 
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enriched  the  priesta.  The  one  displayed  impulsive 
bravery  and  courage  in  a  battle-field :  the  other 
gradually  possessed  the  power  of  direction,  of 
scheming,  of  practical  application  of  means  to  an 
end.  In  the  contact  of  the  warrior  and  the  priest 
at  the  time  of  sacrifices,  lay  the  germ  of  a  great 
revolution.  The  permAoent  settlement  in  the 
country  conquered  by  their  ancestors,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  barbarous  races^  the  reduction  to 
slavery  of  such  as  fast  succumbed  to  the  demon- 
strative and  self-asserting  power  of  the  Aryas,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  forests  in  which  every  variety 
of  game  abounded,  cheerful  nature  and  beneficent 
gods  of  the  days  of  prosperity — all  these  contributed 
to  the  preponderance  of  the  sacrificial  institutions, 
and  the  sacrificial  institutions  were  fraught  with 
serious  consequences  to  the  Aryan  society  of  this 
period. 

Th«  period  of  Krahniav&dinB— a  period  of  lurogperity. 

They  considered  this  world  to  be  happy — a 
feehng  which  general  prosperity  alone  can 
engender.^  The  predominant  feature  of  the 
national  Mpirations  was  the  sense  of  having 
already  accomplished  a  great  feat  and  worked  out 
their  destiny.  The  nation  now  felt  that  it  was 
endowed  with  great  powers.  The  beverage — Soma — 
was  exalted  into  a  prince,  whose  advent  was  a  great 


1  Vidt  (L  13.)  of  tlie  Aitareyfi-BTAhmana,  which  comments  on  a 
Mantra  of  the  Tkittiriya'Siuihita.  This  ia  a  proof  that  the  Taittirija- 
SanhiU  exiBt«d  prior  to  the  Aitarefa-Br&hmana.  This  earth  is  called 
Bhadra.    Thia  world  is  superior  (Shrey&o). 
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oocaBion  of  rejoicing.  Attempts  made  by  the 
whole  nation  at  new  acquisitions  are  not  disoemible 
in  the  litea?ature  of  the  period;  bub  the  fear 
of  losing  what  they  had  already  acquired  often 
overpowered  their  minds.  The  formula, — "  He 
who  knows  this  has  a  firm  footing  here,"  is  often 
repeated.  It  is  the  refrain,  the  burden  of  the 
whole  Aitareya-Br&hmana.  Even  in  modem  timeSf 
a  prosperous  nation,  once  enterprising,  spirited  and 
adTenturous,  but  now  surfeited  with  wealth,  forgets 
its  traditions,  ignores  its  treaties,  and  adopts  for 
its  motto  the  formula,  "  peace  at  any  price."  The 
ancient  Aryas  during  this  period  prayed  to  their 
gods  not  to  grant  them  a  victory  over  their 
enemies,  but  to  give  them  a  firm  footing,*  that 
is,  to  continue  their  prosperity.  Thus  their  gods  also 
participated  in  this  national  feeling  they  reeted.* 
The  gods  of  the  Aryan  invaders  were  restless,  oom> 
municative,  and  enterprising.  The  gods  of  the 
Brahmav^ins  desired  rest  and  sought  to  conceal 
their  intentions  from  man.'  This  life  with  its 
pleasures  is  so  important  that  it  is  put  into  the 
Pravargya-vesBsls.*  The  social  ingtitutious  which 
flattered  the  national  ideas  were  declared  to  be  pre- 
valent among  gods  themselves.      The  gods  of  this 

1  "T«  kMmftye^a  kblpkyanta," £a,  'they  deviae  or  ooniriv* 
■Ubility  and  cotuoUdatton."     VUU  (L  14.)  of  tho  Aitu«7ft-Brllmuma. 

>  "  The  gods  (felt)  that  the7  had  acoampliahad  the  AtithyeKi  hj 
completing  the  eating  of  IOl'  Vide  (I.  17.)  of  the  Aitareja-BrUunvu. 
The  gods  reeUd  tiiere. 

»  Fiii!  the  saying  "ParoltMi-priylTM  devja,"  ofteu  repeated  in  the 
Brthmana-literata  re. 

*     Viek  (I.  20.)  of  the  Aita»f»-BrUiiiiaMa. 
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period  were  divided  into  castes.'  -The  gods  of  the 
Aryan  ioTaders  were  above  such  a  feeling.  Sacrificial 
processes  are  interpreted  by  means  of  the  idea 
of  caste.  The  superiority  of  the  conqu^ors  suggests 
the  idea :  their  vanity  develops  it  r  prosperity 
establishes  it.  At  present  the  Europeans  in  India 
cannot  but  form  the  highest  caste.  At  the  time  of 
the  Brahmavftdins,  caste  was  insisted  on.  The 
conqnering  Aryas  recognized  it  as  the  badge  of 
their  social,  religioue,  and  political  supremacy. 
Even  the  office  of  procuring  Soma,  and  selling  it, 
was  considered  as  sinful.'  ^e  Aryans  were  elated 
by  their  triumph  over  the  aborigines,  and  their 
sense  of  superiority  and  self-satisfaction  betrays 
itself  in  their  utterances.  Objects  c^  this  life  wa« 
sought  with  great  avidity.  The  KSmjBstia  or 
sacrifices  for  them  were  frequently  performed. 
Gold  and  silver  were  abundantly  used."  The  kings 
and  their  retinues  marching  id  gorgeous  processions 
were  the  order  of  the  day.*    Conquests   already 


I  AcoordSng  to  the  TftjasaneyiiiB,  the  godfl  sre  divided  into  four 
cMt<s :— Agni  uid  Brihaspati  are  BribmMaa  ;  Indra,  Taruna,  Soma;, 
the  Bndraa,  FaijaayA,  Yama  Hrityn  ara  the  Eiatriyas  ;  the  Tasiu^ 
the  Rudras,  the  Adit;as,  Yishvederaa  and  Uaruts  are  the  Yaiabaa ; 
FOah  ia  a  SbOdra.  Vide  (L  9.)  of  the  Aitareya-Brthmana  and  the 
oommeDtar;  of  S&Tana. 

1  Tbrooghont  Ute  BrAhmana-liteiattire,  the  feeling  of  caste  is 
boactfuUj  exhibited.  "  PApo  hi  Sonu-Tiknyl"— "  a  seller  of  Soma  ia 
a  sinner,"  Tide  (1. 13.)  of  the  AJtareya-Brfthinana.  Vide  for  instance^ 
the  TaittirlTarBrfthmana  (IIL.  7,  %  6.).— The  three  outes  are  only 
mentioned.    The  ShAdra  is  excloded. 

■    Vide  (J.  S3.)  of  the  AitareTa-Br&hmana. 

*  "Indraran  the  race  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  hotses,  a  great  noise 
is  »  chantcteriatic  mark  of  the  K«tni  which  ia  of  Itutn,"  «ee  (IT. 
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made,  and  the  triumphs  already  achiered,  are  spokeo 
of  with  feelings  of  confidence.*  Fine  women 
beautifully  clad  and  decked  with  jewels  displayed 
their  charms.'  Decorations  were  lavished  upon 
little  things  of  common  life.'  A  great  man  could 
not  be  directly  spoken  to :  a  request  had  to  be 
made  carefully,  and  much  time  was  wasted  before 
a  gref^  man  could  be  approached.*  Because  the 
aborigines  had  submitted,  and  because  It  was  a 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the  natural 
propensity  of  bragging  was  freely  indulged  in.  The 
Ksatriyas  often  declared  that  they  could  repel  any 
attack  upon  them ;'  and  that  none  could  defy  their 
powers.     Silver  carriages  rattled  away."    Life  was 

9.)  of  the  Aitorora-Brfthmana.  For  Ae  gilded  cloth  orer  the  elephant 
— 4  »_-  j_._o^  goi^  jewels,  see  (VX  87.)  and  (IV.  6.)  rf  Uie  AiUreyo- 


1  Throaghoatthe_Brftbinan&-litent(ire,8torie8  of  conflicts  between 
Devaa  and  Asnraa  are  narrated — conflicts  which  iDvaiiably  terminate 
in  the  triumph  of  the  former.  These  atones  show  the  feeliiiKH  of 
triumph  and  Belf-oomplaceucj  with  which  thej  are  totd. 

3  Vide  (L  S9.)  of  the  Aitareja-BrAhmaTia,  In  all  the  Ui-prayogas 
the  wives  are  described  as  showing  themselves  oS. 

>    ride  (VIL  18.)  irf  the  AitaTe^a-BriJimana. 

*  Vide  (II.  7.)  of  the  Aitareja-Br&hmana— A  luraght;  man  is  men- 
tioned. "ITnmattcA,  and  driptah"  are  nsed  in  the  original.  Untnattak  is 
translated  into  a  dmnkard  by  Hang  ;  but  he  is  one  intoxicated  with 
his  prosperitj.  It  is  not,  or  seldom,  oaed  In  its  etymological  sense 
in  tlie  andent  Sanskrit  literature.  He  is  called  Uadj^t  or  Sur&pt. 
Among  the  five,  great  sins  Minmemted  bj  Y&aka,  he  mentions 
Sniftptiiam  and  not  Unmftdah.  Vide  (VI.  27.)  of  the  Nimkta. 

»  Vide  the  last  lines  of  (III.  41.)  of  the  Aitareja-BriUimana.  "  The 
sacrificet  enjoTs  the  K«atra,  the  valour,  and  the  power  (of  repelling 
an  attack.)" 

1    ri*  (VIL  18.)  of  the  same. 
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enjoyed.  A  variety  of  dishes  and  drinks  was  pre- 
par»i.'  The  essences  of  milk  were  chiefly  appreciated. 
A  gentleman  married  more  than  one  wife.*  A  rich 
man  took  many  wives.  Great  men  sitting  in  the 
lap  of  fortune  are  mentioned.'  But  there  is  one 
feeling  which  strongly  contrasts  with  the  feeling 
of  those  Aryas  who  adventurously  worked  their 
way  to  India,  who  were  exposed  to  great  dangers 
in  their  march,  and  who,  when  defeated  by  their 
opponents,  mustered  courage,  and  poured  out  their 
hearts  before  Agni  and  Indra,  asking  them  to  aid 
them  in  their  trials,  and  expressing  penitence  for  their 
doings.  The  Aryan  invaders  considered  themselves 
to  be  the  companions  of  their  cattle,  which  are 
always  mentioned  in  their  prayers  to  their  gods. 
The  cattle  and  their  own  children  are  invariably  asso- 
ciated with  all  that  they  cherished  most  in  their 
songs.  They  believed  that  man  and  animals  were 
equally  entitled  to  all  that  nature  produced.  They 
were  co-heirs.*  Prosperity  destroyed  this  feeling, 
Brahmav&dins  declared  that  man  was  the  strongest 
of  all  animals,  that  he  was  their  lord,  and  that  they 
were  made  for  him."  The  love,  which  hard-working 

1  Such  aa  JUukift  and  seasoned  Soma.  Vide  (or  uutance,  (II.  30.) 
of  the  same. 

*  Vidt  (IV.  2a).  There  can  be  polygamy,  but  no  polyandry. 
Hence  perfaapa  among  the  non-Aryas,  there  was  the  latter. 

»  The  original  words  are  :— Vyiptogataehrth  *  »  *  •  EriobhrAi- 
davapadyS  *     Vide  {IV.  4.)  of  the  Aitareya-Brahmaita. 

*  Fwie  for  instance,  (VII.  S3,  IS.)  of  the  jRik-SanLit4— "Shan  no 
aiTantah  ahamu  santu  gAvah.''    This  spirit  pervades  the  ^£ik-Sanhit&. 

B  F«fc  {IV.  3.)  and  (IV.  1.)  of  the  Aitareya-Brfthniarea— Taemat 
purumh  pashu#ij  prati«tAito-atti  cbainftnadhi  cha  tutAati — this  means— 
"  Hence  a  man  stands  among  the  cattle,  eats  them  and  rules  over 
them."  Compare  this  spirit  with  th&t  of  the  ifik-SanhiU, 
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peasants  bear  to  their  cattle — their  fellow-laboiirerBa 
as  well  as  their  supporters — now  gave  way  to  the 
feeling  of  superiority  which  chivalry  and  military 
glory  engendwB.  The  great  goal  of  ambition  was 
to  acquire  a  position  of  importance  in  society,  and 
the  performance  of  sacrifices  was  the  means 
adopted.'  The  sacrifices  subserved  a  national 
weakness.  In  the  V&japeya  and  MahSvrata  saori- 
fioes,  the  priests  took  their  seats  on  a  beautiful 
swing.  While  it  rocked,  dancing  girls  paraded 
their  art  to  which  music  contributed  its  charms.' 
A  large  pavilion  was  mounted  on  a  frame-work ; 
the  sacrificer  took  his  seat  on  it ;  it  was  called 
heaven.  The  luxury  could  be  enjoyed  by  the 
opulent.  Some  paraded  their  horses ;  otheni,  their 
umbrellas.  Dialogues^  now  considered  obscene^ 
were  sanctioned  as  parts  of  a  sacrifice.'  Sometimes 
the  priests  could  speak  rather  freely  of  the 
wives  of  the  sacrificer  himself.  Modem  India  is 
ashamed  of  these  things.  A  Briihmana  can  never 
understand  how  they  were  sanctioned.  But 
chivalry  is  not  fastidious ;  and  an  European  ball  and  a 
dance  throw  light  on  the  direction  which  the  human 
whims  and  caprices  can  take.  Thus  during  the 
period  of  the   Brahmav^ins,  the    Aryas  enjoyed 


1  Vule  (I.  1,  6,  11.)  and  (II.  1.)  of  the  Aitareya-Brfthnuirw. 
FroBperit^,  firm  footdng,  and  the  moat  distinguished  pUca  among 
one's  own  peo{da,  form  the  nUing  tunbition  of  the  people. 

*  Vide  the  Tljapeya  and  MahlTrata  prajogas.  We  have  not  got 
a  cop;.  The  information  ia  given  to  us  by  a  distinguished  Uanthi 
Bhrotriyar— oar  teacher  of  aacrificial  philosophy. 

»  See  the  Tftjaeaneya-Swihitft  (XXIII.  28,  83,  84.)  with  the  Bhi«y» 
of  Hahldhara.  Nothing  can  be  more  obscene, 
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what  their  ancestors  had  acquired.  Tranqaillity 
and  prosperity  had  succeeded  incessant  war-fare 
and  dangerous  adventures-  The  first  proved  a 
direct  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Aryas,  the 
last  awakened  their  energies,  roused  their  spirits, 
enlarged  their  vision,  stirred  up  the  deep  recesses 
of  their  hearts,  and  spiritualized  their  aspirations. 
The  one  period  produced  the  BrahnrnTta-Uterature, 
the  other  bequeathed  to  humanity,  a  legacy  of 
the  Sanhitd-Uterature,  which  will  be  the  more 
appreciated,  the  more  lb  is  known  and  understood. 

The  coontry  and  the  tribes. 

The  Aryan  colonists  gradually  extended  their 
settlements  in  the  North-east,  which  they  considered 
to  be  the  sphere  of  their  victories.^  But  some 
enterprising  Aryas  had  ah'eady  reached  the  country 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jamna,  wid  perhaps 
named  it  the  Antar-Vedi*  (the  inner  sacrificial 
ground).  The  centre  of  the  Dulib  was  possessed; 
and  small  kingdoms  flourished.'  Its  "West,  East,  and 
North  were  partially  occupied.    Villages  in  the  East 


1  Vide  (I.  14.)  of  tbe  Aitarejra-BrftlmMna.  The  Nortb-eaot  is 
called  &parSjit&— nncoDquered. 

3  It  is  atiU  knovn  among  tbe  otHiodoi  learned  Sb^triB  as  the 
Antar-Vedi. 

"  rMfe{VlII.  U.)ofthe  Aitareya-Brthmana.  The  kings  in  the 
Ntchyaa  and  Apltchyaa  (ia  tbe  West)  are  iudepeadent.  People  in  the 
Korth  about  tbe  foot  of  the  Hiniftlayas  such  aa  the  Uttara-Kunu, 
Uttara-Madraa,  have  no  kiog.  Those  in  tbe  centre  with  tbe  Vasha 
and  Uahtoaras  have  regular  rAjfta.  This  aection  of  the  Aitareya- 
Brlhmana  is  important.  The  kingdoois  in  the  Du&b  are  called  the 
Fratiifhita  or  consolidated. 
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were  thickly  populated:  in  the  West,  they  thought 
that  there  were  deserta.*  EzteoBiye  forests  everywhere 
abounded.*  Some  were  set  on  fire,  or  caught  fire, 
as  the  ambition  of  the  colonists  or  accident  pre- 
vailed,' for  the  spirit  of  adventure  had  not  become 
extinct  as  the  travellers  could  find  honey  and 
delicious  wild  fruits  in  any  quantity.*  A  story  of 
the  whole  earth  once  being  without  any  colony 
was  yet  told,  as  the  memory  of  the  great  invasion 
was  yet  fresh."  A  kingdom  or  a  colony  was 
often  surrounded  by  primeval  forests  abounding 
in  deer  and  birds-'  The  pastoral  mode  of  life 
still  predominated,  though  it  had  given  way  'to 
chivalry  and  a  sort  of  the  feudal  system. 
Many  of  the  wild  tribes  were  not  as  yet  named.  The 
Panoha-janah  or  the  five  classes  were  as  they  had 
been  before  the  period  of  invasion — Gods,  Men, 
Gandharvas  with  Apsar^s,  Serpents  and  Manes 
(Pitris).  A  god  is  not  the  correct  translation  of 
Deva,  which  simply  meant  a  bright  one — a  dis- 
tinguished person.  The  N^igas  were  gradually 
excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  Aryan  polity.  The 
Nidldas  bad  not  as  yet  made  sufficient  progress  in 


t    Vidt  (III.  44.)  of  the  AitareTa-Br&hmana. 

«    Vule  (III.  31.)  of  ths  same,  and  Vide  (VI.  28.). 

>  (VII.  15.).  The  GonflagTOtion  of  a  forest  and  the  fire  of  an 
Agnihotrin  are  lueutioned  together  and  a  penance  named. 

*  Vidt  (VIL  16.)  the  atory  of  KariBhchandra.  "  The  vanderer 
finds  honey  and  the  sweet  Oudumbara-fruit.' 

B    The  earth  was  in  the  beginning  wiOiout  heir.     Vide  (T.  Sa) 

<  In  tha(ni.31.)ortheAitareya-Bi^hmatta,  occurs  the  following:^ 
"  the  people  always  represent  the  interior  of  a  kingdom" — thus  showing 
that  a  kingdom  was  surrounded  by  forests  whicli  are  mentioned  in  the 
same  pla<»-6iich  foresta  aa  abounded  with  deer  Mid  birds. 
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civilization  to  aspire  after  the  performance  of 
sacrifioes.'  VishvAmitra,  or  rather  his  legend, 
sanctioned  the  exclusion  of  other  tribes  such  as  the 
Pulindas  and  Shabaras.'  Villages  were  prosperous 
as  they  coald  boast  of  seven  kinds  of  cattle,'  and 
the  BrAhmanas  who  now  formed  the  leading  class 
were  asked  to  propitiate  the  gods  that  the  Aryan 
horses,  rams,  ewes,  and  cows,  might  flourish/ 
The  horses  as  they  are  mentioned,  indicate  the 
importance  still  attached  to  them,  and  the  progress 
the  community  had  made  towards  settled  life.  Yet 
rams,  ewea,  and  cows  are  associated  with  horses — a 
fact  that  shows  that  the  agricultural  and  chivalrous 
modes  of  life  co-existed.  The  patriarch  and  his 
sons  and  perhaps  grandsons  quietly  cultivated 
their  land,  but  when  necessary,  they  mounted  their 
horses  and  swords  in  hand,  marched  against  their 
enemies.  As  yet  the  Br&hmana  was  not  afraid  of 
wielding  a  sword,  nor  was  the  Ksatriya  ashamed  of 
tilling  the  land.'  But  influences  were  at  work — 
influences  too  powerful  not  to  change  the  social 
system,  and  to  introduce  gradually  new  institutions 
' — the  result  of  a  change  of  views  and  aspirations. 


>  Tfae7  arementioneilm  tlie(VIII.  11.)  of  the  Aitareya-Biflhrnana 
aa  the  moat  degraded  thierea,  murderers,  along  with  savages. 

1    Vide  (TIL  18.)  of  the  Aitareya-BHlhmana. 

»    Tide  (n.  17.)  of  the  Aitareya-Brfthmana. 

*    Ftd!(III.  34.)ofthesame. 

6  Vide  (VII.  18.)  of  the  Aitareya-BtAhmana.  The  trmda  of 
Yiehvimitra  are  important.  "  Devarftta  haa  the  royal  superiority  of 
the  Jambui,  and  the  Vedic  divine  knowledge  of  the  aftthins."  Again, 
"  These  my  eons  will  be  rich  in  cattle  and  in  warriors." 
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Th«  action  of  the  ^tem  of  sacriflcei  <m  the  Aryan 
o<nnmnnit7. 

Sacrifices  were  frequently  performed.  The 
composition  of  the  stirring  songs  (chhandas)  had 
ah*eadj  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  Aryas.  The  mode  of  invoking  gods 
at  a  sacrifice  had  become  elaborate.  Men,  gifted 
with  good  intelleotoalitj,  could  only  succeed  in 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
sacrificing.  Many  made  strenuous  efforts  but  a 
few  only  succeeded.  Gradually  a  system  of 
instnicfcion  was  developed.  The  teacher,  by  way 
of  distinction,  was  called  an  Acharya.  The  mode 
of  initiation,  the  rules  of  pupilage,  and  the  costume 
of  a  pupil  were  necessarily  attended  to.'  V&madeva 
taught  a  school  which  acquired  a  great  reputation.* 
His  many  pupils  included  some  highly  talented 
youths,  who  began  to  cultivate  literary  and 
philosophical  pursuits.  The  community,  which 
attached  a  great  importance  to  the  performance 
of  those  sacrifices  on  which,  they  believed, 
depended  their  welfare,  nay  life  itself,  honoured 
their  priests  and  amply  patronized  them.  During 
this  period,  the  Brahmavfidins  were  the  recognized 
leaders  of  society.    Strange    sacrificial  problems 

1  Vide  (III.  10,  a,  b.)  of  the  TuUirlTa-Brahmana.  See  the  goat- 
Bkin  of  the  Brahmachario  mentioned  in  (VU.  la),  and  (VII.  23.)  of  the 
Aitareja-Brihinana. 

3  Vide  (VI,  18.)  of  the  Aitareja-BrahmaTM.  First  TiBhvfimitra 
uw  those  SBinp&ta-mantras,  VSmadeva  composed  (aarijata)  tbow 
Been  by  Viahvbuitfa.    He  tnugbt  them. 
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■were  diBcussed.  Equally  strange  sacrificial  dicta' 
were  promulgated— dicta,  it  must  be  remembered, 
more  willingly  and  implicitly  obeyed  than  an  act 
of  a  legislative  council.  Every  Arya  delighted  in 
causing  a  sacrifice  to  be  performed.  The  priests 
multiplied :  their  influence  increiwed,  and  their 
importance  in  society  stimulated  youths  to  follow 
their  pursuits.  The  Aryas,  who  had  ample  leisure  and 
means,  adopted  what  the  priests  laid  down.  A  Doctor 
of  Divinity  in  one  sense  ruled  over  "  the  people,** 
(who),  says  the  Aitareya-Br&hmaTia,'  "  follow,  in 
their  sayings,  him  who  possesses  the  whole  speech, 
and  the  full  Brahma,  and  who  has  obtained  un- 
disputed superiority."  Young  men  left  their  houses, 
and  their  parents,  and  dwelt  with  their  teachers, 
submitting  themselves  to  a  rigid  and  stem  dis- 
cipline. N&bb^edi9^%a  left  his  brothers  and  his 
father  who  was  possessed  of  property  and  followed 
theological  pursuits.  His  brothers  cunningly 
sought  to  exclude  him  from  a  share  in  the 
property  of  his  father.  The  story*  is  interesting 
as  it  throws  much  light  as  weU  on  the  school- 
system  and  its  relation  to  the  Aryan  gentlemen 
who  performed  sacrifices,  but  who  often  required 
the  services  of  real  Doctors  of  Divinity  like  NSbhl- 
nedi*iAa  ta  help  them  out  of  theological  intricacies, 


1  Such  disciusioiis,  as  whether  Agnihotra  was  to  be  offered  before 
or  after  the  sun-set,  vere  common.  For  a  dictum  see  (II.  31.)  of 
the  Aitarefa-BrfibmBn&— In  the  words  of  Haug— "  He  who  having 
auch  a  knowledge  should  abuse  or  curse  the  Hotri  after  he  has  re- 
peated the  siitnt  praiu,  suffers  injury." 

^    Vide  (II.  15.)  of  the  Aitareya- Brfthmaita, 

»    Vidt  (V.  14.)  of  the  Aitareyn-BrAhmana. 
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as  on  the  way  in  which  learned  men  were  rewarded. 
A  strange  course  is  recommended  to  a  Br&hmana- 
jouth  who  failed  in  securing  distinction  as  a 
scholar.  "  A  Br&hmama,  who  after  having  com- 
pleted his  Yedic  studi,es  should  not  attain  to 
any  fame,  should  go  to  a  forest,  string  together 
the  stalks  of  Darbha-grasa  with  their  ends 
standing  upwards,  and  sitting  on  the  right  side  of 
another  Br&hmana,  repeat  with  a  loud  voice  ckatur- 
hotri  Mantras.*  Sometimes  Dx>ctors  of  Divinity 
quarrelled.  V&madeya  differed  from  VishvSmitra.* 
Both  published  their  opinions.  Sometimes  a  learned 
man  was  ridiculed.  The  sons  of  Aitasha'  stopped 
his  mouth  when  he  began  to  repeat  his  strange 
Mantras.  Aitasha  was  an  eccentric  philosopher.  He 
thought  he  could  prolong  human  life  by  teaching 
a  new  way  of  performing  a  sacrifice.  In  an  animal- 
sacrifice,  difEerent  parts  of  the  animal  killed  were 
carefully  allotted  to  different  'priests.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  parts  constituted  an  important  branch 
of  study,  the  history  of  which  is  thus  narrated  in 
the  AitareyaTBrfthmana* : — "  This  division  of  the 
sacrificial  animal  was  invented  by  the  S'm  Deva- 
bhaga,  a  sou  of  Shruta.  When  he  was  departing 
from  this  life,  he  did  not  entrust  (the  secret  to  any 
one.)  But  a  supernatural  being  communicated  it  to 
Girija,  the  son  of  Babhru.  Since  his  time  men 
study  it."    The  performance  of  sacrifices  to  which 

1    Vide  (V.  33.)  of  the  Aitarejo-Erahmana. 

«    Vvit  (VL  18.).  of  thfi  same.  The  nameB  of  Bharadvlja,  VaairtAa, 
ftnd  NodhAa  ara  mecitioaed  in  this  connection. 

^    (VI.  33.)  of  the  Aitartja-Brfthmana  mentioua  Aitasha— a  Muni. 
*    Vide  (Vll.  1.)  of  tlie  Aitareja-Brihmarta. 
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every  Aryan  gentleman  paid  particular  attention 
and  on  which  he  spent  as  much  wealth  as  might 
be  necessary,  paved  the  way  for  the  aggrandizement 
and  supremacy  of  BrShmanas, — as  yet  only  the 
educated  Aryas,  for  Vishvamitra,  though  a  warrior, 
took  a  prominent  part  as  a  teacher,  and  YasisMa,  a 
teacher  of  reputation,  taught  also  his  own  pupils. 
But  throughout  the  Aitareya-BrShmana,  there  is  not 
even    a  faint  indication  of  their  inveterate  hostility. 

The  general  conditioiL  of  Society. 

The  condition  of  theology,  philosophy,  literature, 
and  folklore,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  society 
had  become  artificial,  and  its  modes  of  thought  and 
forms  of  aspirations  had  been  seoularized  by 
prosperity,  ease,  and  the  sense  of  triumph.  First,  we 
will  examine  the  general  condition  of  society. 
The  patriarchal  system  prevailed.  The  father  was 
the  judge  as  well  as  the  law'g^ver.  He  could 
divide  the  ancestral  property  in  any  Way  he  liked. 
The  stories  of  N^bhanedi^fAa  or  Vishvamitra  support 
this  statement.  Necessarily  the  mother — the  wife 
of  the  patriarch^ — -possessed  a  great  influence,  in 
exercising  which,  she  often  showed  a  proneness  to 
quarrelsomeness.*  She  had  preference  of  all  the 
female  members  of  the  family,  for  she  could  take 
her  meal  before   her    sisters-in-law.'    tn  modem 


1  Vide  (Y.  14)  of  the  Aitareya-BrfUmiatta.  "  B;  an  ftdjndicatoT  and 
arbitrator,  they  meaot  tbeir  father." 

2  Vide  (III.  24}  of  the  Aitareya-Br&hmana.   "  Then  hie  wife  does 
not  quarrel  with  him  in  hia  house." 

3  FHi«(III.37.)ofthe  ditareya-BrUhmana. 
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Indian  society,  her  position  is  inferior  to  that  of 
her  sisters-in-law.  Though  women  possessed  a  great 
influence  over  their  huabands,  they  did  not  freely 
converse  with  them — a  practice  essential  to  modesty, 
which  imparts  deUcate  grace  to  beauty.  Fr^h^— a 
beloved  wife  of  Indra — said  to  the  gods  who  asked 
her  a  question' : — "  I  will  give  you  an  answer 
to-morrow,  for  women  ask  their  husbands,  (and) 
they  do  so  during  the  night"  when  they 
can  give  lectures  behind  the  curtain,  and 
persuade  their  lords  to  accede  to  their  wishes  and 
to  sanction  their  whims.  Sons  were  preferred  to 
daughters,  for  prayers  were  often  offered  to  gods 
to  grant  them  racy  warriors — a  name  by  which  the 
youths  in  the  family  were  known.  Grand  and  special 
preparations  for  celebrating  a  muriage  were  made. 
The  para-nymphs  gathered  in  numbers,  to  whom 
torches  showed  the  way,  and  who  walked  in  a 
procession.*  The  marriage-gifts  (vahatu)  were 
paraded  as  the  procession  moved  towards  the  house 
of  the  bride-groom.  The  gifts  often  consisted 
even  of  a  thousand  cows.  Hospitality  was  the  rule 
of  life,  and  guests  were  received  with  great 
ceremony  :*  cows  were  specially  killed  for  them : 
baths,  water,  and  food  (Madhuparka*)  were  offered 
to   them.    The  dishes   consisted  of  milk  and   its 


1    rtti!(m.32.)ofthe8Une. 

s  Vide  (IV.  7.)ofthe  "AitareTa-BrtUimana  :— "Prajftpatjgav*  Ua 
danghter  8iaj%  SIviM  in  marriage  to  the  king  Soma." 

"    Tick  (II.  20.)  of  the  Aitaroya-Brthmajia. 

*  Hie  statemenU  about  the  Madhuparka  are  based  on  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  A.tithja-iffi,  for  Uadhuparka  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  BrlhnuDM-titOTatuTe. 
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preparations.  Soma,  when  mixed  with  mttk,  made 
an  excellent  beverage.  The  Risia  attributed  to  it 
their  conqueBte  and  their,  knowledge.  The 
BrahmaT&dins  worshipped  it.  As  is  natural,  the 
birth  of  a  child  produced  feelings  of  delight  in  the 
family,  "  because  parents  say  in  their  conversations 
about  a  child  when  it  is  bom  : — *  It  has  the  desire 
of  listening  (to  us)* :  it  is  very  attentive,  (see)  it 
endeavours  to  raise  its  neck,  then  its  hand.'  "  Thus 
many  a  tender  thought  was  expressed,  and  many  a 
kind  wish,  entertained.  Next  to  the  members  of  the 
family,  the  cattle  attracted  special  attention.  Their 
pasture-grounds  were  carefully  looked  after* 
Large  sheds  were  erected  for  their  accommodation.' 
The  rights  in  the  property  of  land  or  cattle  were 
thoroughly  developed.  There  was  sometimes  a 
cause  of  difference  between  families  and  olana. 
The  Aitareya-Brahmana*  observes  that  even  here 
(in  affairs  of  daily  life)  people  say  when  they 
quarrel  : — "  As  far  as  the  right  of  possession  is 
concerned,  this  is  ours."  The  right  of  possession 
was  the  right  of  property — a  principle  which 
still  rules  our  transactions,  as  possession  is 
nine-tenths  of  law.  The  right  of  primogeni- 
ture was  established.  The  relations  naturally 
enough  raised  difficulties,  which  the  sharp*  - 
ness  and  intelligence  alone  of  the  first-bom 
could  overcome.     The   first-bom  was  the  natural 


1   Vide  (III.  S.)  of  the  some. 

«    Vide  (XV.  27.)  of  the  AiUroya-BtAhmana  :  for  Turn,  the  bob  of 
Kftvata,  knew  some  ciutomarj  rules. 
>    VideiUl.  24.)  of  the  same. 
*     Vide  (III.  28.)  of  the  Mune. 
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as  well  as  recognized  leader  of  the  family — an 
important  factor  of  a  clan.'  "  Ho  who  has  such  a 
knowledge  is  acknowledged  as  the  first-bom  and 
leader.  All  his  relations  agree  as  (to  his  right)  to 
the  leadership."  Again  the  gods,  the  Aitareya- 
Br&hmana  remarks,  (once)  did  not  acknowledge 
Indra*s  right  of  primogeniture  and  leadership.  The 
principle  of  clanship  predominated  and  exercised  a 
more  powerful  influence  than  caste  itsdf.  The 
Br&hmanas  were  divided  into  clans,  because  a  boy  of 
the  Angiras-clan  could  not  be  adopted  into  a  family 
of  the  Bharataa.*  The  Paingyas  differed  from  the 
Kousitakas  as  to  the  customs  of  the  new  or  full 
moon  sacrifices.*  The  castes  of  the  Vaishyas  and 
Shftdras  were  fixed,  for  no  real  Vaishya  or  Shddra 
ever  attempted  to  raise  his  head  and  aspire  after 
equality  with  the  Brihmana  or  Ksatriya.  But  the 
Brahma  and  the  Ksatra  or  the  status  of  a 
Brahmana  and  that  of  a  Ksatriya  were  soluble  and 
interchangeable.  It  was  by  a  series  of  political 
artifices,  to  be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  that  the  two 
castes  were  separated.  The  memory,  that  the  king 
of  the  Aryas  was  elected,  lingered  among  the  higher 
classes.*  The  general  tendency  of  the  Ksatriyas 
was  to  develop  into  princes,  whose  right  to  the 
throne  was  hereditary.  But  a  prince  might  own 
only  a  castle,  some  land  for  pasturage,  a  number  of 
cattle,  and  some  followers,  and  might  rule  over  a 


1  Vide  (IV.  26.)  of  the  Aitareya-Brthniana. 

2  (VII.  17.)  of  the  Aitare^-Br&hmana  the  stoi^  of  Shnnahshepa. 
f    Vide  (VU.U.)o(  the  aame. 

*    Vide  (I.  14.)  "  The  dev^  said,  it  is  on  account  of  our    having 
o  king,  that  Uie  Asoraa  defeat  us.  Let  ua  elect  a  king.  All  coDseated." 
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few  miles  only.  Every  Ksatriya  was  a  Raj4.  They 
seldom  fought  with  one  another.  The  idea  of  an 
empire  divided  into  tributary  principalities  was 
formed.*  The  Ashvamedha-sacrifice,  which  pro- 
claimed to  the  Aryan  world  the  triumphs  of 'a 
prince  and  his  political  paramountcy,  waa  sometimes 
performed.  The  Aryan  princea,  instead  of  waging 
bloody  wars  among  themselves,  enjoyed  in  peace 
and  luxury  the  fruits  of  the  conquests  made  by 
their  ancestors-  Tlieir  habits  were  gradually 
changed.  Agricultural  pursuits  were  carefully 
followed,  but  the  Vaishyas  were  separated  from  the 
ruling-classes — the  BrUhmawas  and  Ksatriyas — by  a 
social  gulf  which  difference  of  habits,  pursuits,  and 
tastes  cannot  but  create.  The  customs  of  pasturage 
were  fixed.  The  ShQdras  attempted  to  please  their 
Aryan  lords  by  their  submissive  industry  and 
enforced  obedience.*  The  Kgatriyas  abandoned 
themselves  to  luxuries,  and  indulged  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  passions.  Their  conscience,  which 
now  and  then  produced  in  them  the  sense  of  their 
sins  and  caused  uneasiness,  was  quieted  by  a  sacri- 
fice in  which  sometimes  sins  were  confessed,  and  a 
great  stress  on  the  removal  of  a  moral  stain  was  laid.^ 
The  Ksatriyas  drove  in  rattliug  carriages  which 
were  gaudily  ornamented,  and  costly  metals  like 
gold  and  silver  were  not    spared.*      If  rivers    in 

1  Vidt  (VII.  34.)  From  sit  direcUons,  he  (&  king)  eioota  tribute,  bis 
kingdom  becomeB  atroug,  and  ia  not  t«  be  ahaJceu. 

»  Vide  the  KmaxtntU,  and  aana-boma  aa  deacribed  in  the  Taitti- 
rlfa-Aranjaka.   Vidt  (IV.  22.)  of  the  Aitareya-Brahmmna. 

*  ritfe{in.  2.  3,9.)and(III.  3, 11,  2.)oflheTftittirtyft-BrthniBJia. 
Then  in  front,  the  Westero  Shlidras  are  known  (graayanti), 

*  Vidt  the  foot-notes  already  given, 
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their  territories  threatened  to  oppose  an  obstacle, 
they  were  either  bridged*  over  or  crossed  in  boats.* 
Elephants  were  tamed,  and  their  trappings,  while 
they  conduced  to  convenience,  were  gorgeous  and 
suited  the  dignity  of  the  princely  driver.'  Regular 
warfare  is  mentioned  by  way  of  an  illustration. 
But  attacks  were  made  on  neighbouring  forests  in 
which  the  aboriginal  tribes  still  lurked  i^and  some 
animals,  in  which  their  property  consisted,  were 
wrested  from  them  and  triumphantly  exhibited  to 
the  Aryas  as  booty.*  The  princes  or  rather  power- 
ful Ksatriyaa  paraded  their  influence  which  neces- 
sarily depended  on  the  number  of  their  followers. 
Ornaments  of  gold  had  superseded  the  armour, 
which  the  Aryas  who  invaded  India  wore,  and 
commended.  Chivalrous  and  predatory  life 
gradually  passed  away.  Carpets  fringed  with  gold 
were  spread."  The  princes  took  their  seats  on 
them  and  awarded  prizes  to  the  swiftest  runner, 
and  foot-races  excited  a  great  interest  among  the 
Aryas.'  But  the  general  sentiment  was  much 
refined,  as  the  BrShmana  shrank  from  killing  a 
sacrificial  animal  though  his  legitimate  and  essential 
function.'     The   Aryas  naturally  enough  boasted  of 


1  A  bridge  maotioned  in  (IIL  35.)  of  the  Aitare^a-Brihrnana.  It 
U  cailod  SeiJi,  and  is  uaed  ia  coanection  with  tarana  or  croaaiog. 

»  Vide  (IV.  13.)  of  the  aame.  The  word  ndvou  ia  used  as  conoectetl 
with  taraii. 

s  Elephante  huA  been  used  even  during  the  period  of  iuvasiou  as 
meationed  in  the  laat  chapter. 

*    Vide  (II.  25.)  of  the  Aitareja-Brlhmana. 

6    Vtde  {VII.  18.)  of  the  same. 

«     Vide  (IV.  7.)  of  the  same. 

T    Tlie  Shaiuita  gradually  veiwed  to  be  a  BrfthaianA. 
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their  polished  maimerB,  which  could  not  but  contrast 
favourably  with  those  of  the  Shftdraa.' 

The  Brdhmanao,  Ksatriyas,  Vaishyas,  and  Shadras,  how 
characterued  in  the  Uteratnre  of  the  times. 

The  BrShma^iae*  "  are  ready  to  take  gifts, 
tliirsty  after  drinking  Soma,  hungry  of  eating  food, 
and  ready  to  roam  about  everywhere  according 
to  their  pleasure."  *'  They  formed  a  fraternity ."■ 
This  picture  is  not  at  all  flattering.  But  the  Aryan 
community  honoured  their  priests,  and  though 
they  hankered  after  food,  drink,  and  the  means  of 
procuring  them,  yet  they  commanded  respect  and 
attention'  to  their  wishes.  "  The  K^atriya  then  is 
in  the  Ksattra,  and  the  royal  power  represented 
by  the  Nyagrodka  over  the  trees,  is  then  placed 
in  him.  Just  as  the  Nyagrodha  tree  has,  by  means 
of  its  descending  roots,  a  firm  footing  on  the  earth 
(for  it  is  multiplied  in  this  way),  the  royal  power 
of  a  Ksatriya  who  enjoys,  when  sacrificing,  this 
portion  (as  food)  has  a  firm  footing,  and  his  rule 
cannot   be    overthrown."*     The    passage    quoted 


I-  B«ad  the  remark  of  Shunah-sbepa  to  his  father  :"  vb&t  ia  not 
fouud  even  in  the  bands  of  a  Shfldra,  one  haa  seen  in  thy  hand,  tbo 
knife  (to  kill  thy  son  with)."  Vitk  (VJI.  17.)  of  the  Aitareya-Brthmana- 

:    Vide  (VII.  2».)  of  the  Aitareyn-BrRhmana. 

s  Brahmanata  is  Brfthmana-hood  and  not  a  Brahmanical  fraternity, 
an  translated  by  Haug.  In  this  connectioii  see  the  Sfltraa  (IT.  8, 
42-43.)  of  P&nini. 

*  Vuit  (VII.  31.)  of  the  Aitareya-Brihmana.  The  translation  of 
Martin  Haug  quoted  here  may  be  compared  vith  our  tranelation — 
■*  Then  indeed  he  causes  the  Kntra-power  of  the  plaala  and  trees 
(Yanaspatis)  to  be  placed  in  himself  (nho  is)  a  Eiatra,  that  ia,  a  K«atii- 
ya.  As  the  Nyogrodba  (ficus  Indica)  by  descending  shoots  stands  firm 
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disooT^rs  two  facts, — first,  the  Esatrija  princes  were 
anxious  to  consolidate  their  power  and  to  perpetuate 
their  rule ;  secondly,  the  BnHunanas  possessed  the 
means  o{  the  stability  of  a  Kaatriya,  which  depended 
on  the  due  performance  of  sacrifices.  The  Yaishyaa 
live,  "  paying  taxes  to  a  king  (not  their  own)  to  be 
enjoyed  by  others,  and  are  oppressed  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  king."'  "  The  Shddras  are  to 
serve  others,  to  be  beaten  and  expelled  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  their  masters."'  They  were  the 
slaves  of  the  Aryas,  whose  treatment  of  the  Shildras 
cannot  but  be  considered  mUd,  when  it  is  compared 
with  that  which  was  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  n^;ro- 
slaves  in  America  at  the  hands  of  the  Eoropean 
Aryas  of  modem  times.  The  history  of  the  Shftdra- 
slaves  reproduced  itself  in  that  of  the  negro-slaves. 
But  liberty  and  social   status  were  gradually  con- 


(pratuCAati)  in  the  ground,  (ao  the  KMtrifa  Btuida  firm)  in  (bia  rule), 
for  bia  rule  not  tn  be  diaturbed  beoomea  powerful,  when  a  Eiatrijar 
BAcrificer  e&ta  thua  this  portion."  Martin  Haug's  tranalation  is 
Alwaja  too  tree,  if  not  lax,  to  be  of  any  use  from  a  historical  point  of 
Tiew. 

>  Vidt  (VII.  S9.)  of  the  AltareTB-Brihrnana.  Compare  again  our 
tnuiBlation  with  that  quoted  ib  the  text.  "He  is  a  tax-payer  to 
others,  to  be  worked  (literally  to  be  enjoyed  or  eaten)  by  others  as 
they  demre,  (and)  to  be  aubjogated."  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
comporiflon  of  the  two  translationB  what  the  value  of  Haug'e  transla- 
tion is.  Yet  he  deearves  credit,  for  he  is  the  only  European  who 
attempted  to  study  the  intricate  aacrifioial  system,  the  difficulties  of 
which  become  diacemible  by  the  lailure  of  a  hard-working  scholar 
like  Dr.  Martin  Hang. 

»  He  "  i«  a  menial  stave  (pre<yaej,  to  be  made  to  stand  np  as 
hie  master  deairee,  and  to  be  killed  (Vadhyas)  as  he  pleases  or  desires." 
™s  ia  our  translation.  Compare  it  with  the  oae  in  the  text.  It  in 
Dr.  Martin  Hang's, 
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oeded  to  the  Shfidnui  in  ancient  Indi*  bj  t^e  anoient 
Arjas,  aa  the  Shfidras  were  found  qualified ;  while  a 
bloody  war  alone,  waged  for  years,  could  emancipate 
the  negro-slaTes  from  a  bondage  which  had  not  one 
palliating  oiroumstance  about  it.  Thus  the  Aryan 
community  was  stratified :  its  rules  of  life  were  fixed : 
its  aspirations  were  petrified :  th^  had  become 
stiff,  immovable,  and  clang  to  the  objects  of  life 
to  which  they  happened  once  to  be  directed:  their 
intellect  was  warped  and  lost  its  powers  of  reason- 
ing as  well  as  of  conception :  their  fancy  revelled 
in  drawing  grotesque  pictures  of  the  sacrifice  and 
its  glories.  Every  social  institution  was  artificially 
worked.  Prosperity,  which  followed  the  settlement 
of  the  Aiyas  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  great 
rivers  and  the  subjugation  of  the  aborigines,  pro- 
duced this  result.  The  influence  of  mere  material 
prosperity  on  a  nation,  however  enterprising  and 
adventurous,  is  seldom  duly  estimated.  Yet  the 
Spaniards  succumbed  to  its  influence.  The  court 
of  a  E^triya-prince  was  now  the  chief  centre  of 
activity.  The  Brdhmana  developed  his  plans  of 
self-f^grandizement  there,  and  by  means  of  sacri- 
ficial dicta,  promulgated  social  rules  and  laws :  the 
Yaishya  brought  his  costly  commodities,  either  for 
sale,  or  as  presents  to  the  prince :  the  SbQdra- 
slaves  implicitly  obeyed  their  masters.  The 
K^atriya  leader  could  exalt  any  body  he  liked  ;  if  he 
condescended  to  give  a  drink  from  the  goblet  he 
used,  he  confwred  a  great  honour.'  Though  osten- 
tatious and  luxurious,  he  paid  attention  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  for  he   is  said  to  hav* 

1  Vidt  (,111.  30.)  ofthe  Aitare^a-Brftliiuafla. 
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revised  his  judgments.  The  influence  of  the 
Br&hmaTia,  though  exercised  indirectly  and  imper- 
fectly, was  really  great. 

The  inflnence  of  the  BrUimaTUu. 

We  have  pointed  out  how  a  sacrifice  was 
esteemed,  and  what  its  bearing  on  the  national  life 
was.  The  sacrifice  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
priests  or  BrShmanas  and  the  sacrificer.  The 
relation  between  these  three  is  the  key  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  political 
forces  which  moulded  society.  The  dictum  was 
fearlessly  published.  "  In  the  priest  rests  the  whole 
sacrifice,  and  the  sacrificer  in  the  sacrifice.'"  Nothing, 
in  performing  a  sacrifice,  could  be  omitted.  Nothing 
could  be  hastily  done.  Every  thing,  even  to  the 
laying  down  of  a  sacrificial  vessel,  was  to  be  arranged 
systematically."  Another  dictum  made  the  services 
of  a  priest  absolutely  necessary' : — ^"What  is  com- 
plete in  form,  that  is  successful  in  the  sacrifice." 
The  power  of  a  Mantra  was  supernatural.  By 
means  of  it,  a  priest  could  accomplish  anything 
for  the  sacrificer.*  "  This  Prauga  Shastra  represents 
the  vital  airs,  the  Hota  addresses  this  recitation  to 
seven  deities,  for  there  are  seven    vital    airs   in 


1  Vide  (IL  tS.)  of  the  AitAre;a-Brfthina»a.  The  original  vords 
am  "  ^tviji  hi  botto  faJDOb  pmtufAiUh  (yajne  yajaminah)." 

>  "  What  is  complete  in  fonn,  *  *  Uiat  is  niooessful  in  a  sacrifice" — 
these  words  ore  repeated  often  and  often  in  a  Bi&hmaM-woTk.  Vide 
tat  instance,  (I.  30.)  of  the  same. 

s    rub  (in.  45.)  of  the  same. 

«     VifU  (in.  3.)  of  the  ume. 
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the  head.  By  ^oing  ao,  the  Hot4  places  the  vital 
airs  in  the  head  (of  the  sacrifice)."  This  passage 
serves  two  purposes  : — it  points  out  the  logi^ 
method  of  the  Brahmav&dina,  whose  special  forte  was 
metaphor  and  analogy  not  based  on  facts,  but  often 
fanciful  and  far-fetched :  and  it  directly  shows  the 
power  of  the  priests.  The  whole  Br&hmana-literature 
abounds  with  such  passages.  The  section  (HI.  7.)  of 
the  Aitareya-Br&hmama  is  specially  important  in 
this  connection.  *'  At  this  (the  saciifice)  the  HotS 
may  just  do  with  the  sacrificer  as  he  pleases." 
For  a  Mantra  is  a  Vajra  (a  thunder-bolt),  in 
consequence  of  its  being  pronounced  in  a  loud  and 
strong  voice  by  the  Hotk.  With  it  he  strikes, 
whenever  he  pleases,  a  blow  to  his  enemy  and 
adversary,  who  is  to  be  put  down  by  him,  in  order 
to  put  him*down.*"  The  Mantra-weapons  could  not 
be  wielded  by  those  who  were  not  priests.'  "  The 
Tasaf-kl,ra  is  a  weapon.  The  weapon  is  like  a  flash 
when  one  strikes  with  it  without  haviag  conjured  its 
evil  effects.  Not  every  one  knows  how  to  conjure 
it, nor  its  place"  A  Mantra  could  fulfil  any  desire : 
life  itself  could  be  prolonged  ;  things  lost  could  be 
recovered :  victory  could  be  gained  in  a  battle : 
prosperity  itself  could  be  secured.  The  Hot&  could 
not  be  abused  or  cursed,  for  he  possessed  the  power 
of  injuring  his  enemy.   These  dicta  were  important. 


I  ride  (III.  ^.).  OurtruuUtioniD.— ''It(Viuat-k&rah)(is)ftTa}ra. 
It  rtrikea  that  that  dekdly  blow  (Vwitum)  to  ths  enemy  (mi  oppoDont) 
to  proatrate  bim  who  is  to  be  proatrated  (of  him)  for  him."  That  thcU 
•o  repeated  showeemphasie.  The  transUtion  as  quoted  is  giren  by 
Dr.  Haug. 

3     Fide(lU.  8.)oftbe«ame. 
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for  a  sacrifice  Tras  publicly  performed  in-ae-much 
as  all  the  leading  priests  and  houBehoMers  were 
present  on  the  occiuion* — "  a  sacrifice  being  per- 
formed for  the  whole  assembly."  The  priests 
attached  special  importance  to  precedence  of  place 
and  position  at  a  sacrifice* : — "the  Hotft  here  has 
been  behind  the  S&ma-singers,  and  ceded  his  fame  to 
the  Udg&t&.  He  has  fallen  from  his  place,  and  will 
also  &U  from  it^"  The  necessary  consequence  of 
the  honour  paid  to  priests  and  of  the  importance  of 
a  sacrifice  was — prieets,  who  sought  to  benefit 
themselves,  multiplied.  The  priests  are  classified  in 
the  Aitareya-Brfihrnana— (1)  greedy  and  self-seeking 
priests,  who  seek  to  officiate  at  a  sacrifice  by  inspir- 
ing fear,  and  (2)  ill-reputed  priests.'  The  Br&hmanas 
or  priests  were  not' weak.  A  strong  Bahvrich  or  a 
ifig-Tedi  Br&hmana  is  mentioned.*  The  ^ole  Aryan 
community  was  oonneoted  with  the  sacrifice.  The 
Brahma  or  the  power  of  BHLhmanas,  which  consisted 
in  learning,  was  joined  to  the  Ksatra  or  the  power  of 
the  K«atriya8,  which  consisted  in  bra7ery  and 
strength  by  means  of  a  sacrifice.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  power  which  the  priests  acquired  over 
the  K»atriyas  and  Yaishyas  was  great,  for  they 
were  not  only  saorifioers  who  could  wield  the 
weapons  of  Mantras,  but  distinguished  tiieologians, 
philosophers*  and  literuy  men. 


>   Hib  section  (III,  ia)  of  the  Aitareya-BrUuiMmaiaimportaat. 

3    VitU  (IL  sa.)  of  tlw  AitsreTft-BrUunana. 

s  fult  (III.  46.)  of  the  nine  :  the  three  defecta  in  a  sacrifice  ai^~ 
JagcDia,  GlTTW  and  Vlnta— these  an  fully  expUined  as  i^jiiig  to 
prietta. 

*    Kuk  (II.  36.)  of  the  same. 
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Theology  of  tbe  period. 

Old  myths  are  narrated  with  new  seriouBness  for 
illustrating  a  part  of  a  sacrifice.  Such  additions  as 
are  necessary  for  imparting  to  them  sacrificial 
significance  are  fearleBsly  made.  But  there  are 
some  myths,  which,  being  ancient  as  they  are 
simple  and  pastoral,  throw  a  light  on  ihe  pre-Vedio 
period.  These  are  examined  in  the  first  chapter. 
We  will  reproduce  here  one  from  the  Taittiriya- 
Br&bmana,  in  the  form  in  whch  it  is  given  in  Muir's 
original  Sanskrit  texts.*" 

"  Agastya  was  inmiolating  bulls  to  t^e  Haruts ; 
these  bulls  Indra  carried  off.  The  Maruts  ran  at 
him  brandishing  a  thunder-bolt.  Agastya  and 
Indra  pacified  them  with  the  Kayll  Shubhiya," 
(referring  to  R.  V.  (1. 165, 1.)  of  which  the  first  verse 
begins  witt  the  words  Kayd  Skublid).  "  Indra 
invited  them  to  the  ceremony  when  pacified,  for 
the  Eay^  Shubh&  is  used  for  pacification.  Hence 
these  bulls  are  to  be  offered  to  Indra  and  the 
Manits."  The  story  supports  an  established 
sacrificial  custom.  The  Aitareya-Brahmana  (IV-  1.) 
declares  : — *'  The  gods  provided  the  thunder-bolt 
for  Indra,  by  the  first  day's  (cOTemony).  By  the 
second  day's  they  moistened  it.  By  the  third  day's 
they  gave  it  to  him.  On  the  fourth  day  he  hurled 
it."*  *'  The  gods  instituted  a  remedial  sacrifice.  The 
Ashvins  were  the  physicians.  So  also  was  Sarasvatl 
with  speech.  They  imparted  strength  to  Indra." 
The    Taittiriya-Sanhiti    and   BrfihmaTia,  as    they 

I    Vidt  164  page  of  Vol  V.  of  Mnirt  Texta. 

9    Vide  the  Shatapatha  BrAhmana  (XIL  T,  1,  10.}  and  (XIL   8, 8, 
L),  Uutf's  TuK  Vol  T.,  pas*  M, 
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are  known  at  present,  form  one  whole,  which 
contains  all  the  necessary  information  of  the 
duties  of  the  Adhvaryu  and  his  subordinates. 
The  Aitareya-BrfihrnaTia  does  not  give  any  informa- 
tion of  the  dutiea  of  the  priests,  who  work  with  the 
Adhvaryu,  or  of  the  Adhvaryu  himself.  It  intention- 
ally withholds  it.  It  supplies  necessary  information 
of  the  duties  of  the  Hot&,  Brahmtl  and  Udg&t^  as 
well  as  of  their  subordinates.  The  three  treatises — 
theTaittiiiya-SanhitS,the  Taittiriya  Br4hma7ta,wheu 
the  latter  was  not  divided  from  the  former,  and  the 
Aitareya-Br&hmana  constitute  one  sacrificial  system, 
different  parts  of  which  dove-bail  into  one  another. 
A  sacrifice  like  the  Agnistoma  can  be  performed, 
when  the  three  are  read  together,  but  the  three 
were  not  composed  about  the  same  time.  We  have 
expressed  our  opinion  about  their  composition  and 
chronology  in  the  first  chapter.  The  composition 
of  the  Shatapatha  as  well  as  of  the  Vftjasaneya- 
Sanhita  belongs  to  the  Aoharyarperiod,  and  will  be 
referred  to  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  Essay. 
At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  India  by  the  Aryas,  a 
great  intellectual  revival  and  moral  upheaval  took 
place.  The  gods  were  praised  with  a  new  vigour 
and  hundreds  of  stories  about  them  were  told.  A 
great  poet  is  only  a  representative  of  a  fry  of  small 
poets,  who  in  their  turn  prepare  the  national  mind 
for  appreciating  the  songs  of  their  leader,  as  they 
can  easily  come  in  close  contact  with  the  inmates  of 
every  family.  The  great  poet  only  embellishes 
by  his  genius  every  story  which  the  different 
sections  of  society  delight  in  narrating  on  every 
auspicious  occasion  of  life.  Thus  the  stories 
narrated  by  recognised  poets  like  Homer  of  the 
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Greeks,  or  the  Rvtis  of  tbe  ancient  Aryaa,  form  th^ 
superior  literature,  venerated  by  the  people.  The 
stories  of  the  inferior  poets  form  the  folklore  which 
is  the  only  intellectual  food  of  the  commoa 
people.  The  £ik-Sanhit4  represents  the  higher 
literature.  The  BrShmanas  reproduce  the  folklore. 
The  invention  of  a  story  is  the  peculiar  business  of 
a  real  poet, — a  story  that  commands  and  enslavea 
the  attention  of  its  hearers. 

The  myths,  which  float  in  a  nationality,  form  the 
real  back-bone  of  theology.  "When  the  myths  are 
only  remembered  and  do  not  excite  the  feelings, 
which  they  could  eicite  in  the  days  of  their  power, 
theology  must  be  said  to  have  lost  its  hold.  The 
modern  Arya  in  India  does  not  understand  the 
significance  of  the  myths  of  the  sacrificial  period, 
is  not  moved  by  tbem,  and  cannot  attempt  to  live 
the  life  they  commend.  Mutatis  Mutandis,  the 
same  observation  may  be  made  of  modern  religions 
like  that  of  the  Chinese,  or  of  the  Jews,  or  of  the 
Mahomedans.  But  the  process  of  the  inflezi- 
bility  of  myths  commenced  in  India  as  soon  as 
the  race  of  the  Rim  died  out.  The  Brahmav&dins 
could  not  realize  their  expressions  at  once  poetical 
and  transcendental.  They  paraphrased  them  into 
the  concrete  ideas  of  common  life.  Heaven,  which 
a  Risi  could  not  realize,  and  which  transcended  his 
powers  of  expression,*  was  considered  by  the 
BrahmavMins  to  be  as  solid  as  the  earth,*  its 
distance  from  which  is  specified.*  Three  Lokas  or 

1    Vide  the  last  but  one  Eymn  of  the  ninth  Maiu&U.     It  givee   a, 
description  of  heaven. 
*    Vidt  (III.  35.)  of  the  Aitaraya-Brflhmuta, 
3    Vide  (II.  17.)  of  the  »aine,  ■    ' 
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fteren'  Tjokas  (higher  regions)  are  mentioned. 
Ck)iicrete  saorifioee  performed  by  Uie  band  were  the 
^eans  of  attaining  to  it.  The  ^isi,  ooDScious  of  the 
perpetual  struggle  between  hia  good  and  evil  minds, 
bumiliated  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  and 
Bought  to  remove  the  stain  of  sin  by  fervidly  praying 
to  Him.*  The  Brahma  was  once  a  prayer — such  a 
prayer  as  moved  the  beai*t  and  filled  the  head  of  its 
utterer.  The  Brahma  was  now  the  knowledge  which 
a  Brahmav&din  possessed.  The  Brahma  was  now  the 
learning.  The  Brahma  was  now  a  pious  BrilhmaTia. 
The  Risi  struggled  hard  to  express  the  notion  of 
^temity  and  infinity  in  time  or  space.  His  hymns  of 
Aditi  inspire  a  reader  even  at  this  distance  of  time : 
Aditi  in  the  mouth  of  a  theologian  of  this  period 
is  simply  this : — "She  is  what  is  bom :  She  is  what 
is  to  be  bom.  By  repeating  miwioally  (I.  89, 
10.)  R.  S.,  the  sacrifioer  either  obtains  oatUe  or  a 
firm  footing  in  the  world,  or  the  Hot&  places  a  two- 
le^^ed  sacrificer  among  the  four-legged  animals."* 
The  Brahmav&din,  who  sees  and  realizes  the  worldly 
prosperity  of  the  Aryas,  cannot  understand  the 
spiritual  strains  of  the  Aisis.  His  interpretation  is 
of  the  flesh.  The  JSisi  often  and  often  prays  to  hia 
gods  to  forgive  his  sins  and  oharacterizes  his  intellect 
as  poor  and  weak.  The  BrahmavMin  tells  a  story 
of  a  battle  between  the  Asuras  and  the  Devas,,and 
concludes  it  with  the  dictum  : — '*  The  enemy,  the 
incarnate  Sin  (P&pman),  the  adversary  of  him  who 
has  such  a  knowledge,  perishes  by  himself."*    The 

.  I  Vidt  (II.  17.)  of  the  AiUreTft'BrllutiMa. 

^  Sm  the  poem  in  the  firtt  chapter. 

■  l^w{e(in.3l.)  of  ths  Aitu6rft-BiihmBn«. 

«  I^ulc  (UL  39.)  of  the  Aitueja-BrtJuuuM.. 
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Swi  -was  always  afraid  of  the  powei^  of  tiie  evil 
principle  which  he  called  Nirriti  or  Satan.  His 
hymns  are  Bpiritual ;  their  form  is  abstract  The 
Brahmavfidin  describee  the  way  in  which  a  eacrio 
ficial  Shastra  is  to  be  repeated,  and  concludes  i( 
thus' : — "  Nirriti  (the  goddess  of  destruction)  is 
lurking  with  her  corda,  thinking  of  casting  them 
round  (the  Hot^).  The  Hot&  wrests  also  from  the 
hands  of  Nirriti  her  cords,  and  puts  them  down  when 
repeating  this  Dvipad^  rerse,.  by  which  means  h« 
comes  off  in  safety."  The  idea  of  a  Bisi,  as  entertain- 
ed by  a  Brahmav&din,  is  not  correct.  The  Bisi  often 
calls  himself  a  poet,  a  singer,  a  bard,  an  intellectual 
person,  a  muni,  or  one  absorbed  in  thought,  or  9 
worshipper.'  The  Brahmavldin  characterizes  him 
"as  lean,  long,  and  pale,"'  and  confounds  him  with  a 
Yati*  or  an  ascetic,  who  is  almost  for  the  first  tim* 
mentioned,  and  who  had  begun  a  reaction  against 
the  lifeless  saoriflciid  formula  and  acts."    The  Siai 


1    Vide  ilV.  l(l.)orttieAit(irej>ft-BrUimanft. 

*  Tho  Ai«i  oftea  oalla  himself  a  kavi,  &  gSttun,  a  g&yatria,  a  medhi- 
Tin,  SD  Atlin,  or  M  iQ  (X.  183, 1.)  K.  S.,  "I  mv  Uiee  knowing  or 
kaown  by  the  mind— Utee  produced  from  Upaa,  or  triumj>hing  ia 
tapas." 

>  Vide  {III.  49.),  Bharadvlja  ia  c&lled  a  ^iA.  Agni  stands  up  and 
characterizes  him. 

•  Vide  (VII,  28.)  of  tha  Aitarera-Brthmana.  "  Yatibhyah"  oeoure  in 
(Tilt.  3,  9.)  R.  B.  SAjana  interprets  it  into  aMstics  wfcorc  wealth  w^ 
tnuisferred  to  Bbriga.  In  tiie  AitftTaya-BrftbDian*,  they  an  aaid  toi 
be  thrown  before  wolvea.  Thus  the  YatU  were  pereacnted,  see  tbe 
fourth  Chapter  of  thia  Bsaay,  psra—Ascatioism.  The  aootioa  (Til.  IS.), 
of  the  Brlhmana  girea  a  pictoM  of  a  Vati— dirt,  faKbe,  and  hair  growing. 

>  A  thinker  interpnU  (L  161,  39.)  B.  9.  and  dwdatM  that  tba 
nyatwious  SftTitra  haa  no(Au>g  to  4o  with  the  iZik-hTmoa,  or  Ytituf 
hymns,  or  with  the  SAma^eougs.  See  (III.  10,  9,  14.)  oftbe  Tiuttirlya- 
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Bang  in  Btirring  strains  of  the  power  and  functionB 
of  the  8un — now  characterized  as  the  nourisher 
(Pfl«an),  now  as  the  great  producer  (Savitri), 
now  as  the  refulgent  day  (SOrya),  and  now  as  the 
celestial  light  (Mitra).  The  Brahmavadin  mentions 
all  the  inspiring  epithets  of  the  sun  as  they  are 
to  be  found  in  the  iliks*  and  bases  his  own  dictum 
npon  them*: — "He  (the  sun)  is  all  these  (forms). 
Among  the  metres  (sacred  verses)  this  (Hansavati 
verse)  is,  as  it  were^  his  most  expressive  and  clearest 
form.  Thence  the  Hotft,  whenever  he  makes  the 
IHbx)hanam,  makes  it  with  the  Hansavati  verse." 
The  Brahmavldin  encouraged  belief  in  magic  and 
pronounced  a  formula  of  safety.'  The  Risi  was 
vexed  with  the  magicians  of  the  non-Aryas  and 
prayed  to  his  god  to  overcome  them.  To  the 
.fii«i  each  god  was  great  and  all-powerful.  He 
prayed  to  him  and  praised  him  with  the  fervour  of 
a  pioufl  man  to  whom  the  Supreme  Spirit  reveals 
itself.  The  Brahmavftdin  could  not  xinderstand  the 
unlocalized  and  soluble  characterization  of  the  gods 
as  made  by  the   RUi.      He  establishes  a  concrete 


BrthtiMna.  The  thioker  ia  probably  Bh&radv&ja,  mentioned  in 
(III.  10,  11,  3.)  of  the  ume. 

1   See  (IV.  40, 6.)  and  (X.  170.)  of  the  .Rik-SanUitl 

1    F*iic(lV.  SO.)»ftheAitue7k-BrdhioaNa. 

•  VitU  {III.  Se.)  of  the  AitereTa-BrAhmAna— "  Preti  cheti  cbeti" 
Is  the  fonnuk  connsting  of  the  worda  pra  ohi  obi  with  iti.  Then 
npon  him,  who  ma;  be  beloved  of  this  (genttemui),  »a,y  tbeae  Haatrw 
— he  safely  goes  and  aafel;  retnms.  Whenever  a  man  left  hit 
kooae,  thie  magio- formula  waa  prooonnced  at  hia  departnra  to  secure 
him  stfetj  in  his  joamey.  It  wu  beKeved  that  the  formats  could 
occompliah  the  object.  Bach  practices  illustiste  the  spirit  of  the 
ftge.    Prosperity  had  toUlly  unnerved  the  national  mind. 
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relation  betvreen  them.'  "  FrajUpati  is  the  first 
of  gods."  "  Agni  is  the  nearest  of  gods."  "  Saritri 
rules  over  the  creatures."  "Yaruna  (is)  the  king." 
"  Agni  is  the  mouth  of  the  gods  and  the  most 
compassionate  of  them."  "  Indra  is  the  strongest, 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  enduring,  the  most 
true  of  the  gods,  who  knows  best  how  to  bring  to 
an  end  any  thing."  Indra  or  Mahendra,  Indrfi-Somou 
(Indra  and  Soma)  are  pre-eminently  the  sacrificial 
gods.  The  Riai  was  superstitious.  But  the  - 
BrahmaT^in  was  more  superstitious.  He  was 
afraid  of  venturing  out  at  night  :*  he  belieTod  in 
evil  omens  and  in  the  power  of  ominous  birds  or 
trees.*  The  arrow  of  Krishftnu — a  guardian  of  the 
Soma — cut  off  a  toe  of  the  metre-Gtfiyatri  who  had 
undertaken  to  procure  Soma  for  the  gods.  The 
evils,  which  the  superstitions  of  the  period  sanctioned, 
sprang  from  the  arrow  of^  Krish&nu,*  whose  story 
is  interesting  in  this  connection.  The  theology  of  the 
period  tended  to  increase  the  power  of  the  sacrifice 
and  of  the  Brahmav^ins,  for  it  was  concrete,  that 
is,  not  powerful  to  awaken  the  mind  or  to  move  the 
feelings.  It  was  such,  as  a  period  of  rest,  of 
inactivity,  and  of  great  prosperity,  develops.* 


1    Vidt  (VII.  16.)  at  the  liUnya-BrlhmaM. 

>  Vidt  (tV.  B.)  of  the  AiUKTa-Brftbrntna. 

>  Vidt  (II.  16.)  and  (III.  S«.)  of  the  auoe. 

•  The  atory  of  Kridiftna  in  (III.  86.)  of  the  AitarejB-BrUunww 
ia  important  m  the  aooroe  of  other  atoriea  and  aapentitiona. 

»  The  storiea  of  MaUlbhi«ekeB  or  ooronation-oeremonies  ahow  the 
lore  of  the  Aryae  for  flatentatioD,  for  eitraTagaoce,  for  splendour, 
and  the  viuiitf  of  their  heart.  They  were  completely  debauched 
by  eaae. 
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Tbe  Uteratore  of  tiie  period- 

The  literafcure  of  this  period  discovers  two  new 
sides — ^the  sacrificial  G&th^  and  popular  stories. 
The  G&th^  of  the  lUsia  eannot  be  distinguished 
from  their  stories  or  their  Brakmdni  or  their 
Mantras,  or  their  minds.  In  short,  thejr  either 
praised  or  prayed  ;  and  the  names  of  the  different 
literary  compositions  merged  into  prayer  or  praise 
or  Brahma.  At  the  time  of  t^e  BrahmavMins, 
the  significance  of  praise  or  prayer  could  not  be 
realized.  The  predominant  idea  was  a  sacrifioe. 
Hence  the  sacrificial  G&thas  (Abhiyajna  glkthfi')  are 
met  with.  Popular  stories  are  historically  important^ 
and  we  find  them  abundantly  in  the  AohArya>period, 
during  which  the  Knatriyas  Uke  Bbisma,  delighted 
in  instructing  their  brother-Kiatriyas  by  the 
narration  of  instmctire  stories.*  We  will  translate 
one  in  the  fourth  Chapter  of  this  Essay.  The  story 
of  Praj&pati's  incestuous  marriage  is  entirely 
oosmical.  It  is  an  old  story.  Its  nature  aeems  to 
have  been  forgotten.  It  appears  to  have  been 
believed  in  as  real.  The  Ach4rya<philosopher8* 
attempted  and  proposed  its  analysis-  The  Br^mana- 
literature  recurs  to  the  story  as  often  as  it  can — a 
fact  which  shows  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  the 
ancients  to  believe  the  story  to  be  real,  and  to  found 
npon  it  a  social  institution  of  marriage  between 
cousins  such  as  has  obtained  among  the  followers 
of  Zoroaster.    The  stories  persistentiy  told  Uirow 


Vide  (Vtl.  13.)  oTtlM  Aitai«7ft-n4htBMM. 

Sm  for  iiwtsDM  tha  SMidi>p«rTft  ol  the  Udiibhftmta. 

Vith  (,11L  33.)  of  tha  Aitareyk-Bithmant. 
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Bufficient  light  on  the  social  momentum,  the  direo- 
tion  in  whiob  the  popular  mind  works.  The  stoty 
of  N&bh&nedi«f  Aa'  seeks  to  enforce  a  highly  important 
moral,  though  it  circumfcribes  its  application, — "  A 
learned  man  should  never  speak  Qutruth."  The 
serpent-iJisi,  Arbuda,'  son  of  Kadra,  helped  some 
sacrificers  by  pointing  out  to  them  how  to  proceed. 
The  serpents  (sarpas)  form  a  constituent  part  of 
the  Aryan  idea  of  the  five  races  of  man  (Fancha- 
Jan&s). — 1.  Devas,  2.  Manu^yas,  3.  Gandharras  and 
Apsar&s,  4f.  Serpents  and  5.  Manes.  The  Devas 
were  believed  to  be  real  and  concrete.  For 
instance,  Agni  was  nothing  beyond  culinary  or 
sacrificial  fire  as  actually  seen.  The  Manusyas  or 
men  are  placed  next  to  gods,  Gandharvas  and 
Apsarfts  were  inferior  gods  who  ruled  over  forests 
and  rivers.  The  serpents  were  real  serpents.  Bat 
the  question  is — how  could  a  serpent-Bisi  teach 
sacrifices  ?  It  appears  to  -  us  that  those,  who 
particularly  worshipped  serpents  or  who  rather 
subsisted  on  the  offerings  made  to  SCTpents,  were 
also  called  serpents.  They  were  inferior  Aryasi 
Analogy  supports  this  view.  The  worshippers 
of  the  Bhav4ni  at  TuZjSpur  in  Maharfiafra, — a 
respectable  family  of  the  MarSth^ — are  known  as 
Amb&bfti,  the  name  of  the  goddess.  Every  Arya, 
who  sought  the  Gandharvas  or  ApsarSs,  could  not 
find  them.  But  those,  who  brought  the  Soma  or 
procured  what  the  Apsar^  were  bdieved  to  possess, 
would    naturally    be    identified    with    the    gods 


ViA  (V,  U.)  of  tb«  Aitv«7K-X 
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themselves.  Thus  ihe  mention  of  Arbuda,  son  of 
Kadru,  a  serpent-£m,  can  be  ezplaioed/  The 
Manes  (Pitris),  represented  those  who  once  lived. 
We  have  gone  into  the  question  of  the  Fancha- 
JanliB  at  some  length,  because,  we  believe,  they 
supplied  ample  materials  for  popular  stories, 
yrhich  in  a  particular  stage  of  civiUzatioa 
constitute  the  only  intellectual  food,  as  they 
explain  cosmioal  phenomena.  They  are  seriously 
narrated  and  devoutly  listened  to.  These  stories 
are  enlarged  or  reduced  or  explained  away  as  the 
particular  state  of  national  civilization  necessitates. 
During  this  period,  every  story  is  more  or  less 
sacrificial.  Daring  the  Achdrya-period,  it  is  more 
or  less  philosophical.  The  short  poems  in  praise 
of  individuals  (NirAshansis)  abounded.  The  gifts 
of  princes  like  Janmejaya  were  extolled.'  Probably 
the  bards  sang  short  stories  and  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  national  mind,  which  their  puns 
and  alliterations  entertained.^  The  remiaiscences 
of  the  exploits  and  speculations  of  the  great 
Aryan  leaders  were  still  fresh.  Many  stories  of 
their  wonderful  doings  were  told.      The  literary 


1  The  iiutitutioD  of  the  s(trp«-bBli  or  a  sacrifiM  to  «erp«tita  men- 
tioned hy  AshvaUyaua  snpporta  our  view.  Tbe  Qaudharvaa  were 
those  who  were  left  behind  in  their  onw&rd  march  hj  the  Ar7u 
"  GandhftrtnAm  sTikft"  ib  mentioned  in  the  Aik-Sanhita.  Qraduallj 
Soma  conld  not  be  had  for  it  grew  on  the  Mdjavat.  The  Gandharraa 
broagfat  it  down  into  ttie  plsina.  They  were  gradually  dislinguished 
aa  euperior  beings.  The  deraa  were  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
BtjtB.    On  the  Shrftddha-day,  the  pitria  came  as  they  atill  come. 

1    Vidt  (VIU.  S2.)  of  the  Aitaraya-Brthmana :  the  Shlokas  are  given. 

«    Ftde  (7.4.)  of  the  same.    Alliteration  io  called  ViripUt*. 
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leaders  of  the  period  are  mentioned;  but  their 
chief  accomplishment  was  a  special  knowledge  of 
the  sacrificial  rites.  The  Angiras  were'  oonfounded 
in  a  sacrifice,  and  Bh^y&ta,  son  of  Manu,  helped 
them  out  of  their  difficulties.^  Oaya,  son  of  Plata, 
pronounced  the  Gaya-Sflkta,  and  *'  obtained  the 
favour  of  the  Vishvedevas,  and  conquered  the 
highest  world.*"  "Once  a  learned  man,  Jdaa- 
shruteya,aresidentof  a  town,  said  to  an  Aik&dash&k^aj 
a  descendant  of  Manutantu : — *  We  recognise  from 
the  children  wl^ether  one  brings  the  Agnihotram 
with  or  without  the  proper  knowledge,*  because 
Aik&daah&ksa  bad  as  many  children  as  are  required 
to  fill  a  kingdom."*  He  could  not  have 
obtained  the  children,  if  he  had  not  performed 
the  Agnihotram.  The  predomioance  of  the  sacri- 
ficial notions  constitutes  the  times  of  the  Brahma- 
T^dins  a  distinct  period  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Aryas — a  period  which  is  fraught  with  political 
interest ;  for  the  inculcation  of  sacrificial  principles 
resulted  in  the  political  aggrandizement  of  the 
Br^hmanas  as  distingnished  from  the  Ksatriyas, 
whom  prosperity  had  intoxicated  and  vitiated,  and 
whose  morals  had  degenerated.  The  BrShmaTias 
represent  the  intellectuality  or  the  mind  of  the 
period,  and  the  Ksatriyas,  merely  material  prosperity. 
During  the  first  period,  when  the  Aryas  invaded 
India,  the  Bisia  or  Karis  exercised  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  the    warriors,  and  in   many   cases,   the 


Vide  (IV.  3%)  of  the  AiUreja-Brfthmana. 

VuU(V.%)otibeeiaae. 

r«&(V.30.)oftt>eaame. 
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warriors  sa2ig,  as  wdl  as  fought.  But  prosperity 
had  separated  the  intelleotual  dasses,  who  delighted 
in  studying  and  performing  aaored  rites  from  those, 
whose  fore-fathers  had  bravely  fought,  who  had 
found  weahb  in  plenty,  who  could  not  engage  their 
time,  and  who  began  to  dissipate  their  energies.  In 
support  of  these  statements  we  wiH  yet  adduce 
additional  evidence. 


The  state  of  philosophy. 

The  settlement  of  the  Aryas  in  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  Ganges,  and  of  the  Indus,  and  their 
prosperity  necessarily  produced  in  them  the 
sentiment  of  conscious  self-importance.  The  Roman 
often  glorified  in  being  a  Roman.  The  Englishman 
sometimes  emphatically  asserts  that  he  is  an 
English  gentleman.  The  Chinese  in  the  fertile 
land  of  large  rivers  have  always  traced  their 
descent  to  the  gods.  The  same  causes  produced 
the  same  effect  in  ancient  India  at  the  time  of 
the  Brahmav^dins.  Their  favourite  god,  Agni, 
was  produced  by  friction.  The  generation  of 
Agni  was,  even  at  the  time  of  the  Eiai,  compared 
to  the  birth  of  a  child.  The  two  Aranis  had 
been  called  ITrvashl  and  Furilravas.  This  process 
of  generation  and  the  self-importance  of  an  Arya 
are  the  keys  to  the  interpretation  of  all  the 
speculations  of  the  Brahmav&dins.  The  two 
halves  of  the  year  oaused  by  the  equinox  are 
the  two  equal  ludves   of  man*'    The  philosophical 


Vidi  (IT.  33.)  of  the  Aitar«j»-bfthBMMi, 
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ecBtasy,  spoken  of  by  the  RiMJB,  "  as  Uie  paths 
which  are  providad  with  lights  and  made  by 
absorption  in  meditation,"*  is  now  interpreted 
into  the  roads  of  gods  (to  heaven),  and  the 
sacrifioing  priest,  Hot&,  pares  these  roads.*  The 
abstract  is  d^raded  into  the  concrete.  The  sun 
never  sets  and  never  rises':  it  is  ever  in  motion. 
But  when  the  sun  faces  men  most,  it  bums  with 
tiie  greatest  force.  The  knowledge  of  a  aacrifico 
unites  the  sacrificer  with  the  sun,  and  he  aHsnmes 
the  solar  forms  and  entera  the  solar  region.  The 
Viffurat  or  equinoctial  day  is  the  head  of  a  man 
whose  both  sides  are  equal.  Man  is,  as  it  were, 
composed  of  fragments.  That  is  the  reason  that 
eren  here  a  suture  is  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
head.  What  is  seen  actually  is  only  true.  "  If 
two  men  have  a  dispute  with  one  another,  they 
believe  him  who  says  '  I  hare  seen  it  by  the 
exertion  of  (my  own)  eyes*."'  The  other  methods 
of  proofs,  such  as  inference  or  analogy  or  testimony 
as  based  on  circumstantial  eridence,  are  never 
mentioned  in  the  Br^ma»a>literature.  The  forms 
of  thought  and  speculation  dereloped  by  the  ^i^is 
were  not  understood,  nor  has  the  mere  performance 
of  a  sacrifice  the  power  to  elerate  the  mind,  by 
calling  forth  its  actirities,  and  to  appreciate  abstract 
truth.  The  powers  of  the  mind  were  directed 
towards  the  discovery  of  points  of  mere  resem- 

»    Ft*  (X.  68, «.)  <rf  the  .Rik-SanhitIL 
t    ViOt  (IIL  3&)  of  the  Aitareya-Brihmano. 
>    FMk  (IIL  44)  of  the  same. 

*    Vide  (II.  40.)  of  the  AitareTa-Brfthmana.    "  diaknir  Tai  Mtyan" 
hu  pawed  into  a  proverb.    It  is  the  only  eTicUnce  one*  aooepted. 
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blances  between  man  and  the  person  of  tixe  sacred 
sacrifice.  "  The  Boma-jars  are  the  vital  airs."' 
"  The  Maitrfi-varuna  priest  is  the  mind,  and  the 
HotA  is  the  speech  of  the  sacrificial  person."  This 
style  of  thought  pervades  the  whole  of  the 
literature  of  the  Brahmav^ins.  "  The  vital  airs  are 
three-fold : — air  inhaled,  air  exhaled,  and  the  air 
circulating  in  the  body."*  "  The  ritu-ydjas  (certain 
sacrificial  formula)  are  the  vital  airs."*  A  battle 
between  Devas  and  Asuras  was  fought.  The  Devas 
gained  a  victory,  because  the  latter  then  discovered 
the  silent  praise  (a  sacrificial  formula).  It  was 
used  as  a  weapon.  The  Devas  raised  it,  but  the 
Asuras  did  not  get  awaro  of  it.  Thus  the  Devas 
became  masters  of  the  Asuras.*  This  way  of 
interpreting  past  events  is  significant.  Even  battles 
were  won  or  lost,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  party  happened  to  know  certain  sacrificial 
formula.  *'  The  silent  praise  is  the  eye  of  the 
sacrifice.  There  being  only  one  of  the  gpreat  words 
(Bhdr,  Bhnvas,  and  Svar)  in  the  silent  praise  of 
every  libation,  it  must  be  repeated  twice,  for  though 
the  eye  is  only  one,  it  is  double  (in  its  appearance.)'" 
The  sense  of  this  is,  that  though  the  eyes  are  two,  yet 
only  one  object  is  seen.  An  interesting  phenomenon 
is  stated,  but  its  use  is  to  justify  the  repetition  of 
a  sacrificial    formula.      The  Brahmav&dins  could 


1     Vide    (II.  S8.)  of  the    Aitareja-Brahm&na,  where  this  and  the 
following  passages  occur. 
>    VicU  (II.  89.)  of  the  Bsme. 
»    Ibid. 

*    Vidt  (II.  31.)  of  the  same. 
i    T'iVfc(II.32.)orthe«une. 
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not  change  the  langu^e  of  the  people.  Ea^  a 
pronoun,  used  in  a  question,  also  meant  happiness. 
The  Brahma^dins  interpreted  it  into  fl  sacrificial 
form,  for  Fraj&pati  was  also  degraded  into  a  mere 
sacrifice.*  la  the  Shatapatha-Br&hmana  every 
god  represents  a  sacrifice.  The  ^isis  aspired  after 
ecstatic  communion  of  their  soul  with  the  powers 
above.  Communion  is  a  common  idea  with  the 
Brahmav&dins.  But  the  idea  is  concrete.  It 
means  simply  bodily  union.^  The  feeling  of  spiritual 
elevation,  the  absorption  of  the  soul  into  itself,  its 
being  unlocalized,  its  rising  superior  to  the  flesh  and 
matter — all  this  was  now  misunderstood.  Commu- 
nion consisted  in  "  assuming  the  form  and  entering 
the  body"  of  the  sacrifice  or  its  parts.  "  He  repeats 
a  y&iy&>Mantra.  The  YSij^  is  rain  and  (rain  is) 
lightning.  For  lightning  (produces)  rain,  and 
rain  gives  food.  Thus  he  makes  lightning,  and 
enters  it.  He  who  has  such  a  knowledge  becomes 
identified  with  (all)  these  things,  and  with  the 
deities."'  "  He  repeats  a  triplet  addressed  to 
Mitrfi-Varuna.  That  is  done,  because  they  say,  the 
eye  is  first  produced  when  a  human  being  is  called 
into  existence.  By  repeating  a  triplet  addressed 
to  Uitr&<Yaruna,  he    thus  makes    eyes    to    the 


1  '  Kft'  iraa  {he  name  of  th«  eon  or  Sfliym  among  the  Mttzdlyaaniftna 
BB  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  Rin  naderstood  hj  it  tiie 
PrajApaU  or  the  ran.      The  BralimayAdin  interpreted  it  into  a  YEyaa. 

'  The  word  '  Sftynjya'  ia  oftoa  oaed  in  the  BrUmiana- literature.  It 
is  explained  as  bodily  nnioti.  "  Suoh  a  one  becomes  nnit«d  with 
the  ran,  asemnes  its  fonn,  and  enters  its  place."  Vith  (Til.  44.)  of  the 
A  itareya-Brfthmana. 

3    Vide  (II.  4t.)  o(  the  Aitareya-BrAhmana. 
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sacrificer."'  The  phenomenon  of  the  growth  of  a 
child  in  the  womb  is  referred  to.  Of  course,  the 
oollorbone  grows  first.  But  the  attempt  at  close 
obserration  is  important.  "  The  Hot£  addresses 
this  recitation  to  seven  deities,  for  bho^  are  serea 
vital  airs  in  the  head.*"  **  The  s^  resto  on  the 
air ;  the  air  on  the  earth ;  the  earth  on  the  waters ; 
the  waters  on  the  reality  (Satya)  ;  the  reality  on 
the  Brahma ;  the  Brahma  on  the  oonoenti«ted  heat 
of  meditation.  If  these  things  are  established — then 
all  things  are  consequently  established.'"  The 
Chatur-Hoiri,  Fanoha-Hotri  and  Dasha-Hobri- 
Mantras  are  always  interesting,  as  an  attempt  is 
made  to  spiritualize  the  material  sacrifice."  "  Their 
sacrificial  spoon*  was  intelligence:  their  ofEering 
was  endowed  with  intellect :  their  altar  was  speech : 
their  Barhis  (seat)  was  thought:  their  Agni  was 
understanding:  their  Agnldhra  was  reasoning."  In 
describing  the  twelve  bodies  of  Prajftpati,  a 
question  is  asked  and  answered*^: — "  who  has  not 
the  first  material  cause  (ap(irr&},  nor  is  liable  to 
destruction  ?  Who  has  no  first  material  cause  is 
the  mind  (manas),  and  what  is  not  liable  to 
destruction  is  the  year."  Again,  the  small  sacrifice 
was  enlai^ed,  and  the  cravings  of  tlie  mind  after 
seeking  the  infinite  and  the  indefinite  were 
satisfied* : — "  That  Aditya  (the  sun)  is  his  (Agni- 

>  Vidt  (m.  2.)  of  the  AitareTa-BTihmwM. 

s  FMfe(IIJ.  3.)ofUiesuiLe. 

*  Vide  (III.  e.)  of  the  same. 

*  7«fcCT.26.)ortheB»me. 
»  f«fe  fV.  26.)oftheMme. 

*  FiVfc  (V.  88.)  of  the  ■Mas. 
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hotrin's)  sacrificial  post ;  the  earth  is  his  altar ;  the 
herbs  are  his  Barhis  (seat  of  grass) ;  the  trees  are 
his  fuel;  the  waters,  his  sprinkling  vessels;  the 
directions,  the  wooden  sticks."  The  analogy  of  the 
process  of  btiming,  as  it  produces  ruptures  and 
unerenneBB,  was  remarkably  applied  to  explain  the 
elevations  of  the  earth.^  "  From  this  burning  state 
of  the  earth,  came  those  ruptures  (which  are  now 
visible  on  her ;  whereas  she  has  been  previously 
quite  even."  The  zeal,  with  which  sacrifices  were 
performed,  necessitated  the  justification  of  the 
different  rites,  and  they  could  be  justified  only  by 
pointing  out  analogies  in  nature.  Such  analogies 
were  carefully  and  laboriously  observed,  and  their 
application  to  the  explanation  of  sacrificial  rites 
resulted  in  producing  a  stock  of  knowledge  of 
physical  phenomena.  This  stock  was  of  great  use  to 
the  philosophical  Ach&ryas.  The  classification  of  five 
substances  such  as  earth,  water,  light,  air,  and 
tether,  which  is  the  starting  point  in  all  systems 
of  Indian  philosophy,  though  it  is  difEereotly '  stated, 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  Br&hmana-literature.'  The 
enquiry  after  the  essence  of  matter  and  spirit,  in 
which  the  Ach^as  delighted,  was  a  necessary 
re-action  against  the  sacrifice,  its  performance,  and 
its  materialism.  Thus  the  period  of  the  Brahma- 
v&dins  is  an  important  transition  in  the  history 


1  Vidt  (Vt.  80.).  UMiin  Hang  obaerrea  jiMtl3r.  "It  i«  interesting 
to  aee  the  Uieoriea  o(  modeni  geology  fore-ihadoved  in  thi»  certainly 
anoient  myth."  Tlie  prepantiot]  of  the  aacriflcial  bread  called 
Porodlalia  nggested  it 

'    Vide  far  inataDce  (V.  32.)  of  ths  Aitanya-BiAhlQMa. 
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of  the  ancient  Aryas.  The  sacrificial  legends 
were  developed,  and  a  system  of  speculation  and 
philosophy  based  on  them  grew  up.  The  knowledge 
of  such  a  system  was  considered  indispensable  to 
the  performance  of  a  sacrifice.  Those,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  sacrificial  lore, 
were  separated  from  those  who  hunted  in  the 
forests  and  lived  a  luxurious  bfe.  The  Ksatriya 
differed  from  the  Br&hmana  in  his  habits  and  in 
his  ambition.  The  four-fold  division  into  castes,  so 
elastic  at  the  time  of  the  ^iaia,  was  now  fixed  and 
stereotyped.  The  simplicity  and  knowledge  of  a 
Ksatriya,  his  luxuries  or  his  hunting  expeditions, 
soon  threatened  to  yield  to  the  superior  intelligence 
of  the  BrS.hmana. 

A  lecrend  of  a  sacrifice  with  remarks- 

"  After*  Praj&pati  had  created  the  sacrifice,  the 
Brahma  (divine  knowledge)  and  the  Ksatra 
(sovereignty)  were  produoed.  After  both,  two 
kinds  of  creatures  sprang  up,  such  ones  as  eat 
the  sacrificial  food,  and  such   ones  as  do  not  eat 


I  We  hftve  generally  quoted  from  the  Aitareja-Brfthinana,  firsts 
becaUBO  it  treata  of  the  duties  of  Hot&  and  Brabm&-prieets,  in  order  of 
time  and  in  precedence  ;  Zoatha  being  mentioned  in  tbe  ZendiveetA, 
and  Brahma  at  firat,  meaning  a  bard  only.  Secondly,  because  other 
Brilhmana-worka  do  not  throw  as  much  light  on  &e  manners  and 
customs  of  the  times.  Thirdly,  becfuue  one  Enropean  scholar  only  baa 
laboured  in  thia  field.  We  have  thought  it  proper  to  examine  bis 
work.  The  comparison  of  our  translation  with  his  will  show  how  much 
remiuns  to  be  done,  but  nothing  can  be  accomplisbed  till  the  systeiu 
of  the  Pftrva-mim&nsA  ia  thoroughljr  investigated.  In  this  direction, 
serious  efforts  are  about  to  be  made. 
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it.  All  eaters  of  the  sacrificial  food  followed  the 
Brahma,  the  non-eaters  followed  the  K«atoa. 
Therefore*  the  Br^hmanas  only  are  eaters  of  the 
sacrificial  food ;  whilst  the  E^atriyas,  Vaishjas, 
and  ShAdras  do  not  eat  it." 

"  The  aacrifice  went  away  from  both  of  them  ; 
The  Brahma  and  Ksatra  followed  it.  The  Brahma 
foUowedwith  all  its  implements,  and  the  K^atra 
followed  (also)  with  its  implements.  The  implements 
of  the  Brahma  are  those  required  for  performing 
a  sacrifice.  The  implements  of  the  Ksatra  are 
a  horse,  a  carriage,  an  armour,  and  a  bow  with 
arrows.  The  Ksatra,  not  reaching  the  sacrifice, 
returned ;  for,  frightened  by  the  we^ons  of  the 
Ksatra,  the  sacrifice  ran  aside.  The  Brahma  then 
followed  the  sacrifice,  and  reached  it.  Hemming 
thus  the  sacrifice  in  its  further  course,  the  Brahma 
stood  still ;  the  sacrifice,  reached  and  hemmed  in 
its  course,  stood  still  also,  and  recognizing  in  the 
hand  of  the  Brahma  its  own  implements,  returned 
to  the  Brahma.  The  sacrifice  having  thus  remained 
only  in  the  Brahma,  it  is' therefore,  only  placed 
among  the  Brahmanas,  i.e.,  (they  alone  are  allowed 
to  perform  it.)" 

"  The  Ksatra  then  ran  after  this  Brahma,  and 
said  to  it, — *  allow  me  to  take  possession  of  this 
sacrifice  (which  is  placed  in  thee.)'  The  Brahma 
said, — '  well,  let  it  be  so ;  lay  down  thy  own 
weapons,  assume  by  means  of  the  implements  of 
the  Brahma  (the  sacrificial  implements)  which 
constitute  the  Brahma,  the  form  of  the  Brahma^ 
and  return  to  it.*  The  Ksatra  obeyed,  laid  down 
his  own  weapons,  assumed  by  means  of  the  imple- 
ments of  the  Brahma  which  constitute  the  Brabmaj 
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JtB  form,  and  returned  to  it.  Thwefore,  even  a 
Ksatriya,  when  he  lays  down  bis  weapons  and 
assumes  the  form  of  the  -Brahma  bj  means  of  the 
sacrificial  implements,  returns  to  the  sacrifice  (he 
is   allowed  a  share  in  it.)'" 


1  We  IiBve  quoted  tbe  pasaoge  as  it  is  translated  bj  Martin  Haug. 
We  will  here  give  our  tnnslBtioD.  The  passage  deserrea  careful 
irtndy.      See  (VII.  19.)  sectioo  of  the  Aitareja-Brllhm&na. 

"PrajSpati  created  Uie  sacrifice.  After  (the  word  anu  iu  the 
original  ehoWB  iaferiorit;,  though  it  meana  "  after "  according  to 
F&niiu,  (I.  4j  86.) )  Uie  eacrifioe  was  created,  he  created  Brahma 
and  Kntnk.  After  Bnhma  and  Kntra,  he  created  a  two- 
fold people,  both  eaters  of  sacrificial  food,  and  noii-eaters  of 
sacrificial  food.  The  former  (hat&da)  are,  of  oourae,  next  to 
Bnhma :  The  latter  (abuUda)  are  next  to  the  Krotnt ;  and  these 
which  are  BrUunana-people  are  eaters  of  sacrificial  food  (hutAda).  Then 
tiieae  which  are  BAjaafa,  Vaiahya,  and  Shfldra  people,  are  non-eatera 
of  sacrificial  food.  EVom  them,  the  sacrifice  ran  away.  The  Brahma 
and  Etatra  followed  it.  The  Brahma  followed  indeed  with  those 
implements  which  are  of  Brahma  ;  the  Kiatm  (followed  with  those 
«hioh  are)  of  Ejatra.  Yes,  tAae  are  the  implements  of  Biahma,  which 
(ore)  sacrificial  implements  :  then  M«m  are  Uie  implements  of 
Entra  which  (are)  a  hone,  a  chariot,  helmet  or  armour,  arrows  and 
a  bow.  Not  obtaining  it  (sacrifice)  the  Emtra  returned,  becauae  (the 
sacrifice)  fearing  (him)  goes  aside  indeed  from  his  weapons.  Then 
Brahma  went  after  it  and  obtained  it  Having  obtained  it,  (Bnbma) 
Mattainiog  Ift)  stood  before  it  (Farastat).  It  (sacrifice),  (thus)  obtained 
and  restrained,  atood  before  (and)  knowing  (ita)  own  implements 
returned  to  Braluna,  Hence  then,  indeed,  the  sacrifice  stands  in 
Brahma,  that  is,  among  the  BrShmanas.  Then  El>atra  went  after  it.  It 
(sacrifice)  said  (to  the  E^tra), — '  in  this  sacrifice  call  me  near.'  It  said 
*  yes,  BO."  Then  it  said — '  keeping  (aside)  yoor  own  implements,  with 
the  implements  q£  Brahma,  in  the  form  of  Brahma,  having  become 
Brahma,  return  to  the  sacrifice' — so  (it  consented).  Then  Ejatnt 
keeping  aside  ita  own  implements,  wiUi  the  implemeots  of  Brahma, 
in  the  form  of  Brahma,  having  become  Brahma,  returned  to  the 
sacrifice.  Hence  then,  indeed,  a  Kfatriya-aacrificer,  keeping  (aside) 
indeed,  his    own  implements,  witli    the  implement^  cf  ooiuse,of 
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This  legend  is  hiatorioally  important,  for 
such  a  legend,  when  Beriouslj  narrated,  and 
oommonly  believed  in,  indioates  the  real  state 
of  society.  The  performance  of  sacrifioee  paved 
the  way  for  the  exaltation  of  the  priests.  They  could 
easily  make  out  that  it  vas  their  interest  to  exalt^ 
the  sacrifice.  Thus  the  people  and  the  warriors, 
not  aware  of  the  consequences  with  which  the 
precepts  of  the  priests  were  fraught,  were  gradually 
enslaved.  The  priests  ruled  over  them,  directed 
them,  and  succeeded,  by  their  mannas,  their 
learning,  their  disinterested  labours,  their  austerities, 
and  their  unflinching  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their 
religion,  in  imposing  on  the  neck  of  the  Indian  Aryas 
the  yoke  of  theology,  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  shake  off  in  the  course  of  centuries.  Reli- 
giously, and  therefore,  socially,  the  warriors  or 
Ksatriyas  permitted  themselves  to  be  reckoned  as 
inferior  to  the  Br&hmanas  or  the  clergy.  Similar 
causes  produced  a  similar  effect  in  Europe.  The 
ignorant  feudal  lords  of  the  middle  ages  gradually 


Brahma,  in  the  fona  of  Brahmai  baving  become  Brahma,  approaoheg  a 
aacaifice." 

The  rationale  of  the  legend  is — knowleclge  is  esaeatiallf  necessaty 
to  the  performaace  of  a  sacrifice.  The  point  of  the  legend  ia — both 
the  BrShmanaa  and  the  Kjatrijaa  an  inferior  to  the  aacriflce 
which  must  be  at^rooched.  The  aim  of  the  legend  ia  to  ranktb* 
Efatri^as  with  the  Taiabraa  and  Shfldras  (ahat&du).  The  policy 
ia  to  allow  the  Kfatri^aa  to  perform  a  aaoriftce,  but  aa  subjeot  to  the 


1  Onr  translation  differs,  we  know,  from  commentators  ia-as-mnch 
aa  they  refer  the  dialogne  to  the  Brahma  and  represent  it  aa  between 
BrUimanaa  and  EJatrijaa.  We  aay — the  Kntra  asked  questions  to 
the  sacrifice  itoeir.    Thus  the  importance  (tf  the  sacrifioe  is  maintained. 
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came  to  be  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  Popes  of 
Borne,  who  could  direct  their  energies  in  any  way 
th^  liked.  Directed  by  their  clergy,  they  left  their 
homes,  mortgaged  their  estates,  and  fought  battles 
against  the  Saracens  in  remote  Asia  Minor.  During 
the  dark  i^s  of  the  history  of  Indian  Aryas,  the 
clergy  ruled  over  the  states  of  ancient  India.  The 
l^jend  was  narrated  when  a  theological  dictum  was 
enforced. 

The  power  of  the  Pmrohitas  or  the  Chaplains- 

The  Pepins  superseded  in  a  quiet  way  the  suc- 
cessors of  Charlemagne  ;  and  the  Peshvas  gradually 
usurped  the  power  of  the  successors  of  Shivaji. 
These  political  revolutions  are  important.  But 
they  cannot  be  compared  to  the  politico-social- 
revolution  through  which  India  passed  during  the 
period  of  which  we  are  writing.  The  revolution 
was  accomplished  without  any  blood-shed  or  opposi- 
tion- The  chaplain,  attached  to  the  house-hold  of 
a  chieftain,  acquired  importance  as  the  director 
of  all  religious  COTemonies ;  and  as  the  chieftain  had 
no  enemy  to  overcome,  his  time  was  absorbed  by 
sacrificial  rites  he  had  to  perform.  The  chaplain 
thus  had  it  in  his  power  to  control  the  pl^is  and  the 
expenditm^  of  his  chieftain,  with  whose  wife  and 
children*  he    ingratiated  himself,  and    whom  he 

»  Vide  (Vni.  88.)  of  the  Aitareyft-Brthnuwa.  There  are  firee  in 
enry  house  even  noir— the  AhaTuilja,  Gftrhapa^ai,  and  Daknnigni. 
The  fint  ia  the  repraaentative  of  the  sacnflcing  chaplain,  the  second, 
and  third,  of  the  vife  and  children  of  a  t^ieftaio,  who  should  sacrifica 
into  iH  the  tht«e  fires,  that  is,  please  the  constitnents  itf  bia 
family— ihia  c)u4>Uin,  his  wife,  and  his  children. 
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enslaved  completely.  In  modem  India,  the  influence 
of  a  priest  over  the  minds  of  susceptible  women  often 
enables  him  to  rule  over  an  opulent  gentleman,  how- 
ever independent  and  sceptical.  The  sanctity  of  the 
three  sacrificial  tires  was  ^tabUshed  and  acqxiiesced 
in.  The  chaplain,  it  was  solemnly  declared,  was  the 
first  fire,'  the  wife  of  the  chieftain  was  the  second 


1  Vide  (Till.  84.).  The  cbapltun  is  the  ihaTwtyvfire.  Uia  place 
in  the  famil;  wu  thoa  important. 

IVe  win  offer  onr  translation  of  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text : — 
"  Now  then  of  the  (duties)  of  a  Fnrohita.  The  gods  do  not  indeed 
eat  the  food  of  a  king  (vho  baa)  no  Furohita  whatever.  Therefore,  a 
king,  not  saerifioing,  Bhonld  make  a  BrShmana  his  Purohita.  In-as- 
mnoh  aa  this  king  appoints,  or  inatituteB  a  Pniohita,  he  institutes 
hearenly   fires     indeed    (v&)    that    gods   maj*'   eat   hia  food. 

A  Fnrohitft  indeed  becomea  his  Ahavanljarfire,  (hie)  wife,  hia  G&rfaa- 
patja-fire,  (and)  (his)  son,  bie  AnvLhftrya-paohana-fire.  Whatever  he 
doea  for  the  Puiohita,  that  he  sacriQcea  into  the  Ahavanlja-fire,  now 
wbaterer  he  does  for  hie  wife,  that  he  aacrifices  into  the  Garhapatya- 
fire,  now  whatever  he  doee  for  hie  aon,  that  he  eacrificeB  indeed  into 
the  Anyfthirja-pachana-fire.  These,  satisfied  (ehtntatanavah),  sacrificed 
to,  that  ia,  propitiated,  (and)  gratified  (abhipritah),  secure  (for)  him 
the  heavenly-  world,  the  royal  status,  power,  a  kingdom,  and 
Bnbjectn.  Tbeee,  not  satisfied,  not  propitiated,  and  not  gratified,  de- 
prive him  of  the  heavenly  world,  of  the  royal  etatos,  of  power,  of 
his  kingdom,  and  subjects.  That  who  ia  Purohita  ta  indeed  the  Taishvft- 
nara-fire,  carrying  five  thunderbolts.  One  thunderbolt  u  in  his  speech  ; 
one,  in  his  (two)  feet ;  one,  in  hia  sldn  ;  one,  in  his  heart  ;  one,  in  his 
organ  of  generation.  By  means  of  these,  (in  a  state  of)  burning  and 
shining,  he '  approaches  the  king.  Then  he  (the  king)  says  :— Oh 
Lord,  where  have  you  been  dwelling  )  That  is,  what  place  do  yon  oome 
from  t— Bring  for  him  a  seat  (fcrinftni).  By  this  the  king  paeifies  the 
thunderbolt,  that  is  in  his  (of  the  PnrohiU)  speech.    Now  in-as-much 

•  The  form  Adan  offered  a  diffioulty  ta  Dr.  Mtrtin  Haug,  Bnl  ft  ia 
the  imperfeot  tonie,  formed  irregnlarlj,  and  iwed  ••  dictated  by  PWni  (HI.  *> 
«.)  ■Dd<VI.4,75.)(irhUS<ttTM. 
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fire :  his  children,  the  third  fire :  We  will  quota 
the  passage  as  it  is  translated  by  Dr.  Martin  Hang : — 

*'  Now  about  the  office  of  a  Purohita  (house- 
priest).  The  gods  do  not  eat  the  food  offered  by  a 
king  who  has  no  house-priest  (Purohita).  Thence 
the  king,  even  when  (not)  intending  to  bring  a 
sacrifice,  should  appoint  a  Br&hmana  to  the  office  of 
a  house-priest-" 

"  The  king  who  (wishes)  that  the  gods  might  eat 
his  food,  has,  after  having  appointed  a  Purohita, 

as  (the  Bervants  bring  him  wat«r— good  to  vasli  and  gratif  j  his  (of  the 
Parohita)  feet  (p&dya)— he  (the  king}  pacifiea  the  thuoderbolt,  that 
ia  in  his  feet.  Now,  in-aa-much  as  (the  servants)  adorn  bim  (the 
ForohitA),  be  (the  Idiig)  pacifies  the  thunderbolt,  that  is  ia  bis  akia  ; 
now,  in-aa-much  as  (the  servants)  propitiate  him  and  gratif;  him 
(tatpa^anti),  (the  king)  pacifies  the  thunderbolt,  that  is  iu  bia  heart ; 
now,  in-aa-much  as  be  residea  io  bia  palaces  <)rithout  any  restraiot,  (the 
kin)i^  by  that  pacifiea  that  thunderbolt  which  is  in  bis  organ  of  genera- 
tion. H«  (the  Purohita),  satisfied,  propitiated,  and  gratified,  secures  (for) 
him  (the  king)  the  beavenlj  world,  the  royal  status,  power,  a  kingdom, 
and  subjects.  And  he  (the  Purohita)  not  satiafied,  not  propitiated, 
and  not  gratified,  deprives  bim  (the  king)  of  the  heavenly  world,  the 
royal  atatus,  power,  his  kingdom,  and  subjects." 

Oommentators  try  to  transfer  the  desoription  to  the  VaisbvfLnara- 
Agni,  so  often  described  in  the  BrUiraana-literature,  and  so  beautifully 
punted  in  the  iiik-SanbitB — VaisbT&naro  mentioned  in  this  passage. 
But  this  is  wrong.  The  Purohita  is  the  VaiahvSDara  itself  :  he  is  to  be 
sattstied,  propitiated,  and  gratified :  he  possesses  the  five-fold 
thunderbolt :  he  has  the  power  of  securing  for  a  king  every  thing  ; 
he  can  deprive  him  of  whatever  be  cberisbea  most  Tha  Purohita 
or  chaplain  is  thus  exalted.  No  monk  in  the  middle  ages  was  more 
powerful  or  more  honoured.  See  the  Taittirtya-BriLhmana  (til.  7, 
3,  2.)  where  the  same  statements  are  made.  But  they  are  not 
restricted  to  tbe  Purohita  or  the  chaplain,  but  extended  to  all 
Brfthmanaa,  Thus  the  circle  of  priests  wtis  enlarged  :  their  pretensiona 
were  generally  admitted  ;  their  woI^dhip  was  quietly  aoquiesced  in : 
their  power  was  great  :  and  they  influenced  politics. 
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however,  the  uae  of  the  (sacred)  fires,  (without 
having  actually  estabhshed  them),  which  lead  to 
heaven,  for  the  Parohita  ia  his  Ahavanlya-fire,  his 
wife,  the  G^hapatya,  and  his  son,  the  Daksina-fire. 
When  he  does  (anything)  for  the  Purohita,  then 
he  sacrifices  in  the  Ahavaniya-fire,  (for  the  Purohita 
represents  this  fire).  When  he  does  (anythiag)  for 
his  wife,  then  he  verily  aacrifices  in  the  Gfirhapatya- 
fire,  when  he  does  (anything)  for  his  son,  then  he 
verily  sacrifices  in  the  Dakaina-fe-e.  These  fires 
(which  are  led  by  the  Purohita)  which  are  thus 
freed  from  their  destructive  power,  (for  the 
Ksatriya,  i.e.,  they  do  not  bum  him)  carry,  pleased 
by  the  wish  for  sacrificing  the  X^atriya  to  the 
heaven-world,  and  (make  him  obtain)  the  royal 
dignity,  bravery,  a  kingdom,  and  subjects  to  rule 
over.  But  if  the  Ksatriya  has  no  wish  for  sacrific- 
ing (by  not  appointing  a  Purohita),  then  the  fires 
get  displeased  with  him,  and  being  not  freed  from 
their  destructive  power,  throw  him  out  of  the 
heaven-world,  (and  deprive  him)  of  the  royal 
dignity,  braveiy,  his  kingdom  and  sixbjects  over 
whom  he  rules." 

"This  Agni  Vaishvftnara,  which  is  the  Parohita,  is 
possessed  of  five  destructive  powers ;  one  of  them, 
is  in  his  speech,  one  in  his  feet,  one  in  his  skin, 
one  in  his  heart,  and  one  in  the  organ  of  generation. 
With  these  (five)  powers,  which  are  burning  and 
blazing,  he  (Agni)  attacks  the  king." 

"  By  saying,  *  where,  0  master,  hast  thou  been 
residing  (for  so  long  a  time)  ? '  Servants,  bring 
(Kusha)  grass  for  him,  the  King  propitiates  the 
deatruotive  power  which  is  in  Agni's  speech.  When 
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they  bring  water  for  washing  the  feet,  then  the  king 
propitiates  the  destructive  power  which  is  in  Agni's 
feet.  When  they  adorn  him,  then  he  propitiates  by 
it  the  destructive  power  which  is  in  Agni's  skin. 
When  they  satiate  him  (with  food),  then  the  king 
propitiates  the  destructive  power  which  is  in  Agni's 
heart.-  When  Agni  Hves  unrestrained  (at  ease)  in 
the  king's  premises,  then  he  propitiates  the  des- 
tructive power  which  is  in  Agni's  organ  of  genera- 
tion. Agni,  then,  if  all  the  destructive  powers 
which  are  in  his  body  have  been  propitiated '  and 
.  he  is  pleased  by  the  king's  wish  for  sacrificing, 
conveys  him  to  the  heaven-world,  and  (grants 
bim)  royal  dignity,  bravery,  a  kingdom,  and  subjects 
over  whom  he  might  rule.  But  should  the  king 
not  do  so,  he  will  be  deprived  of  all  these  gifts." 
Thus  the  political  revolution  was  completed.  The 
warriors,  idle,  luxurious,  ostentatious,  and  credulous, 
succumbed  to  the  power  of  the  priests  who  were 
exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacred  fire,  and  who  were 
to  be  propitiated  as  such.  BvOTy  Ksafcriya-ruler 
had   a  Furohita. 

Historical  bearing  of  the  revolution. 

When  pohtical  questions  were  discussed,  and 
settled,  the  clergy  derived  secular  advantages  and 
fortified  their  position.  The  brave  and  capri- 
cious warriors  were  set  aside.  But  prosperity  is 
too  powerful  an  agent,  and  its  influence,  though 
gradual  and  imperceptible,  is  too  potent  not  to 
cause  a  reaction.  The  arrogance  of  the  BrShmanas, 
their  exclusiveness,  their  contempt  of  the  Esatriyas 
and   Vaishyas,  and  their  pretensions  to   be  gods 
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themselves,  led,  in  process  of  time,  to  a  mpture 
between  tiie  Kiatrijae  and  Brahnuwas,  the  firsfc 
signs  of  which  were  apparent  about  this  time.  Wo 
will  quote  the  story  of  BAma  Mftrgaveya, 

"  Vishvantara,'  the  son  of  Susadman,  depriTed 
the  Shyftpamas  of  their  right  of  serving  aa  hia 
sacrificial  priests,  and  interdicted  any  one  of  this 
family  to  take  part  in  his  sacrifice.  Having  learnt 
(that),  they  went  to  the  place  of  hia  saorifice  and 
seated  themselves  within  the  precincts  of  the  Vedi. 
On  observing  them,  Tishvantara  said  (to  his  attenr 
dants) — '  Thtnv  sit  those  Bhy&parmas,  the  scoun- 
drels,^ who  endeavour  to  sully  another's  fame. 
Turn  them  out,  let  them  not  fiit  in  the  Yedi-*  The 
attendants  obeyed  and  turned  the  ShyApamas  ont. 
They  then  cried  aioud. — '  When  Janameja^,  the 
son  of  Puiluit,  was  po^orming  a  sacrifice  without 
the  K^hyapas  (who  were  bis  hffl'ediUuT'  priests), 
then  the  Asitamrigas  from  among  the  K&shyapas, 
turned  the  Bhfitavlras*  (who  were  officiating  instead 
of  the  K^hyapas)  out,  not  allowing  them  to 
administw  the  Soma-rites.'  They  succeeded,  because 
they  had  brave  men  with  them.    *  Well,  what  hero 


1  The  paaaage  atiowa  tbttt  Brfthmanu  had  rocoune  to  armv  when 
thejr  happened  to  quarrsl  with  their  tordo— the  rich  BMrificen. 

>  Tlie  chiefs  spoke  very  disroepectfull;  of  their  priests,  llua 
ehowa  tbat  the  prieets  had  ceased  to  exerciae  real  influence  on  the 
ucrifiteis,  thkt  tbeif  office  bad  become  hereditary,  and  that  they  haA 
beguD  to  auert  themaelves.  Tlieir  inwieaoe  Imev  do  boiuuU  This 
ia  the  cliaracteristic  of  the  timea  of  which  we  write. 

>  This  sort  of  disaeiudoii  between  ttie  chief  and  his  chaplain  and 
hia  followera  waa  common,  for  in  the  paragraph  quoted,  asoUier 
instance  ia  distiiicti;  referred  to. 
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is  now  among  as,  who  might  by  force  take  away 
this  Soma-beTerage  (that  we  might  administer 
it  ourselyea)  ? '  '  This  jour  man  am  I  * — said 
B^a  Mlrgareya.  This  B&ma  belonged  to  the 
Shyipamas,  and  had  completed  the  sacred 
study.  When  the  Shy&parTias  rose  to  leave, 
then  he  said  to  the  king. — *  Will  (thy  servante), 
0  king,  turn  out  of  the  Vedi  even  a  man 
(like  me)  who  knows  the  saored  science  P  * 
(The  king  answered) — *  0  thou  member  of  the  vile 
Br&hmana-brood,  whoever  thou  art,  how  hast 
t^ou  any   knowledge  (of  such  matters)  ?  *  " 

When  tiie  chieftains  thus  openly  quarrelled  with 
the  Bi^manas,  the  lower  classes,  whose  minds  are 
influenced  by  riches  and  social  position,  began  to 
perceive  that  the  sanctity  of  the  sacrifice  was  more 
a  means  adopted  by  the  olei^  to  secure  secular 
prosperity  and  political  influence.  Thrar  leaders 
attacked  t^e  sacrificial  system  by  proposing  new 
interpretations  of  the  sacred  Mantras  of  the  Rik 
and  Yajus  Sanhit^.  The  action  of  the  opposition 
on  the  lower  classes,  the  rise  of  new  schools  of 
philosophy,  the  many-sided  activities  of  the 
successors  of  the  BrahmavlLdins,  their  speculations, 
their  school-system,  and  their  literary  compositions, 
which  consisted  of  such  epics  as  the  well-known 
BftmftyaTia  and  the  Mah&bh&rata — all  these  con. 
stitute  the  Augustan  age  of  the  History  of  the 
Indian  Aryas — the  AchSrya-period — of  which  we 
will  treat  in  the  next  chapter. 
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THE  AUGUSTAN  AGE  OF  THE  HISTORY 

OP  THE  INDIAN  ArYAS  OR  THE 

ACHARYA-PERIOD. 


THB  FUSION  OP  THE  ABYAS  AND   NON-ARYAa 

¥£  hare  already  given  tlie  history  of  the  Aryaa, 
who  occupied  Bome  Indian  provinceB,  took 
posseesion  of  noii-AryaQ  towns,  and  settled  in  the 
land  of  conquest.  We  have  shown  what  effect  a 
series  of  victories  produced  on  them,  when  they 
found  that  the  subjugation  of  the  non>Aiyan  races 
afforded  them  leisure,  and  the  means  of  luxuries 
and  high  life.  In  this  chapter,  we  will  trace  the 
processes  by  which  the  distinction  between  Aryas 
and  Bon>Aryas  became  funt,  and  by  whi<di  the 
line  of  demarkation  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered  could  not  be  maintained.  The 
luxurious  Aryas  began  to  lose  ground  :  the  noa- 
Aryas  made  progress  until  at  last  sociaJl  equilibrium 
was  restored ;  when  the  one  gradually  ceased  to 
possess  exdnsive  priril^es^  and  to  be  instant,  and 
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when  the  other  rose  to  an  equality  with  their 
conquerors  and  began  to  assert  their  rights  and 
to  retaliate. 

The  method  of  inTestiffation. 

The  geological  method  only  can  be  safely  adopted 
in  investigations  o£  this  nature :  the  known  alone 
can  throw  light  on  the  unknown  :  aji&logj  can 
elucidate  what  is  obscure.  The  Romans  passed 
through  three  periods.  They  planned  expeditions, 
fought  battles,  conquered  distant  countries,  sacri- 
ficed their  lives,  and  considered  it  the  sole  object 
of  their  ambition  to  triumph  over  their  enemies. 
The  whole  nation  inhabiting  a  small  part  of  Italy 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  energized  in  this  way 
for  some  time.  Opulence  produced  habits  of 
luxury  :  luxury  fostered  indolence :  and  the  restless 
warrior,  once  regardless  of  Ufe  itself,  passed  into  a 
voluptuary  who  cared  for  show  and  suiJeJI  comforts 
of  life.  The  description  given  by  Gibbon  of  the 
degenerate  Romans,  passing  the  greater  portion  of 
their  time  in  their  magnificent  baths,  illustrates 
our  statement.  But  in  the  mean  time  nationalities 
and  tribes,  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Romans,  began 
to  enei^e,  to  aspire  after  Roman  honours,  to 
obtain  admission  into  a  Koman  municipium,  and 
thus  to  elevate  themselves.  The  same  phenomena 
were  repeated  in  the  same  way  in  India  a  few 
centuries  ago.  The  Mahomedans  conquered  parts 
of  India.  The  native  races  succumbed.  The  con- 
querors, naturaUy  insolent  and  self -conceited,  en- 
joyed for  some  time  in  luxury  and  insolence 
the  fruits  of  their  conquests,  but  tJie  native  races 
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like  the  Marithas  or  the  Sikhe,  awakened  from  their 
torpor,  systematized  oppositioii  to  the  conquerors. 
The  British  conquerors  threaten  to  develop  the 
same  phenomena  in  the  same  sequence.  In  the 
same  manner  the  ancient  Arjaa  became  voluptuous 
and  d^enerated,  after  they  had  triumphed  over 
the  aborigines. 

Three  FrocesseB. 

After  the  Brahmav^dins  had  taught  the  Arjas 
to  direct  their  energy  and  wealth  to  the  perform- 
ance of  elaborate  sacrifices — under  the  ciroum- 
stances,  their  only  means  of  enjoyment  and  of 
the  demonstration  of  their  social  position 
and  prosperity,  the  non-Aryan  races  began  to 
energize.  Their  exclusion  from  the  sacrificial 
franchise,  even  when  they  possessed  means  and 
power,  and  their  social  degradation  which  they 
attributed  to  their  not  sacrificing  or  not  living  as 
the  Aryas  lived,  and  to  their  being  forcibly 
prevented  from  adopting  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Aryas,  produced  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition, 
— sach  a  feeling  of  opposition  as  gave  a  special  turn 
and  form  to  their  actions,  thoughts,  and  ambition. 
What  is  the  origin  and  form  of  the  social  processes, 
by  which  the  subjugated  races  are  enabled  to 
oi^anize  opposition  and  to  elevate  themselves  ? 
The  question  is  important,  when  it  is  considered 
that  Uiere  is  the  highest  social  stratum  consisting 
of  the  conquering  race,  still  proud  of  its  exclusive 
privileges,  still  seeking  to  maintain  its  prestige, 
still  aspiring  after  self-aggrandizement,  still  cherish- 
ing the  memory  of  its  past  glory  and  supremacy,  still 
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aotivelj  working  in  different  departments  of  life, 
and  still  exerting  intellectual  and  moral  influence. 
From  this  powerful  class  whose  social  standing  is 
recognized,  whose  authority  and  prestige  are 
already  established,  and  whose  pretensions  are 
sanctioned  by  custom  and  usage  and  acquiesced  in 
by  habit,  the  lower  classes  are  separated  by  a 
social  gulf.  Armed  with  traditional  power  and  _ 
religious  sanctions,  the  highest  class  represents  all 
social  interests  and  regulates  social  economy.  The 
lower  classes,  now  depressed  by  the  oppression  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  and  now  eneour^ed  by 
some  powerful  teacher  to  hope  for  better  days,  lire 
on  without  organization  of  any  kind.  The  history  of 
the  lower  classes  is,  therefore,  distinct  from  the 
history  of  the  higher  classes.  We  have  thought  it 
proper  to  give  the  history  of  the  real  Aryan 
society  in  a  separate  section,  so  that  their  social 
institutions,  their  philosophical  and  literary  activities 
may  be  duly  appreciated,  and  that  the  bearing  of 
the  lower  classes  on  the  consolidated  Aryan  society 
may  be  understood.  The  period  of  fusion  always 
divides  itself  into  two  parts :  the  history  of  the 
literary  and  philosophical  efforts  which  prosperity 
encours^es,  and  the  histoiy  of  the  efforts  which 
the  lower  classes  make  to  elevate  themselves.  We 
will  dwell  on  the  latter  in  this  short  section.  The 
sources  of  our-  information  are : — The  Shatapatha- 
Br^mana,  the  ancient  Upanisads — the  true  test  of 
the  age  of  an  Upani^ad  being  either  its  amalgamation 
with  a  BrSlmiana-work,  or  its  recognized  place  in  an 
established  Aranyaka,— the  B&mdyana,  and  the 
MahabhSraba — poetical  works,  which  reprraent  the 
theological,  metaphysibal^  and  literary  sides  of  the 
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Aryas.  We  will  indicate  their  chronology  in  the 
sequel.  The  examination  of  these  works  discovers 
three  processes : — 1 .  the  elevation  of  the  lower  classes 
by  intermarriages  between  genuine  Aryas  and  non- 
Aryas,  2.  their  incorporation  into  the  Aryan  society 
by  means  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  according 
to  the  Aryan  ideal,  and  3.  social  re-action  by  which 
the  forms  of  life,  and  modes  of  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  high^t  class,  are  adopted.  The  action  of 
Uiese  three  processes  gradually  assumed  tlie  form 
of  organized  opposition  to  the  privileged  Aryas, 
and  resulted  in  washing  away  the  distinctive  land- 
marks of  the  Yedic  polity.  Buddhism,  opposed 
to  all  that  the  Yedic  polity  cherished  most,  was 
powerfully  taught  by  its  greatest  and  last  prophet — 
Buddha  Goutama.  A  contrast,  between  a 
Brahmav&din  of  the  period  of  Aryan  prosperity  and 
a  stem  self-sacrificing  Buddhist  of  the  period  of 
the  Lalita  Vist&ra,  will  not  fail  to  discover  the  salient 
features  of  the  opposition  which  the  sobial  processes 
generated,  and  the  particular  direction  in  which 
they  acted.  Generations  of  Buddhas  exerted 
themselves  on  behalf  of  the  lower  classes.'  A 
continued  series  of  efforts  were  made.  Centuries 
passed  away  before  the  last  Buddha  succeeded  in 
organizing  non-Aryan  opposition.  The  law  of 
social  action  and  re-action  will  be  explained  by  tho 
contrast  about  to  be  presented: — a  law  which 
regulates  social  phenomena  in  every  period  of  the 
history  of  the  contact  of  two  races,  though,   at  first 


Vidt  the  begiiiiuiig  gf  the  LiJita-ViBtAra. 
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sight,  they  appear   disconnected   and    irregular  in 
their  sequence. 

The  Oontrast 

P&nini  gives  a  Stitra  which  explains  two  terms  : — 
Sangha  and  Utgha,' — the  former  expressive 
of  a  promiscuous  crowd,  and  the  latter  meaning 
classes  praised  or  the  higher  classes.  In  the 
literature  antecedent  to  PUmni,  the  word  Sangha 
appears  to  have  been  seldom  or  never  used.  Fatan- 
jaU  does  not  give  its  Buddhistic  signification.' 
Thus  the  upper  classes  were  distinguished  from  the 
lower  classes  by  way  of  opposition.  The  one  con- 
sisted of  honorable  men  or  gentlemen  as  the  English 
express  itj  and  the  other  was  miscellaneous.  The 
di£erent  principles  of  opposition  were  the  growth, 
each  perhaps  of  a  generation.  The  Aryas  consi- 
dered the  world  to  be  stable  and  permJEinent  i'  the 
Sangha  considered  it  to  be  transitory.*  The  Aryas 
aspired  for  heaven  after  death,  its  happiness  was 
positively  described  to  them,    and    the  different 


1    Vide  the  Paninlyam  (III.  3,  88.). 

1  See  for  instiiace  the  M&hibh&iya  (IV.  1,4.)  page  68,  Benares 
edition.  "  To  a  term  expressive  of  a  Kratrija,  a  termination  in  the 
aenae  of  a  king  as  Bgainst  or  for  the  pratitedha  of  Sangha." 

B  The  Mlm&QSAkas  or  BrahmaTftdina  oonaidar  the  world  to  be 
real,  and  the  exertion  of  all  his  activities,  the  fiiet  duty  of  man. 

*  The  earliest  feeling  of  opposition  as  it  coa  be  discovered  in  a 
Br&hmana-work  is  not  the  eternity  of  the  epitit,  but  the  stability 
of  the  material  world.  Such  a  feeling  is  betrayed  in  the  Taittirlya- 
SrShmana.    See  the  dialoguee  between  an  AchHrya  and  ]m  pupil. 
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stages  of  heaven  were  frequently  referred  to :'  the 
Sangha  believed  that  their  miseries  recurred  in  a 
perpetiial  rotation :  their  souls  transmigrated  to 
endure  new  pains.*  The  Aryas  attached  special 
importance  to  the  efficacy  of  sacrifices,  and  believed 
that  any  thing  worldly,  as  well  as  heaven  itself,  could 
be  secured  by  means  of  them :'  the  Sangha  treated 
the  sacrificial  rites  with  particular  contempt,  the 
LaUta-Vist^a  states  that  H^ra  or  Satan  had  be- 
come Indra,  because  he  had  frequently  sacrificed.* 
The  Aryas  specially  praised  knowledge,  and  had 
regular  educational  institutions,  and  the  initiation  of 
a  student  elicited  much  interest  in  every  family :" 
the  Sangha  considered  ignorance  as  inevitable  as 
fate  itself,  and  attributed  all  their  miseries  to 
it ;  it  sought  austeritieB,^  praised  them,  and  com- 
placently endured  them.  The  Arya,  when  educated 
and  initiated,  became  a  Brahmana :  the  non-Arya,  who 
had  given  up  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  became  a 


<  The  lastbut  one  hymn  of  the  ninth  Hani&Ia  of  the  £ik-Sfuihiti 
is  already  qnoted.  Again,  thron^ont  theAitareya  aDd  Taittlrtyiv- 
BrShmnaa  a  sott  of  a  secoltu'  heaveu  ia  described.  Vide  the  Ttuttirlya- 
Bi^hmana,  (III.  10,  9.) 

3    Vide  any  of  the  ten  Upanijada  auch  as  Muiufaka,  Kens,  Xeh%  and 

B    See  the  EAmyeMia  explained  at  great  Ien|[th  in  the  Brfthmana- 

VOrks. 

«    Vidt  the  L&Iita-Tistara. 

e  Vide  the  Shatapatha-Brilhmana. — the  praises  of  Svftdhjftya  or  the 
college-corriculutn. 

a  See  the  (XXX.  G.)  of  the  V&jasaiieya-SaahitA— As  Brahma  or 
knowledge  or  learniDg  specially  characterizes  the  Brihnianas,  ao 
iapat  specially  characterizes  the  ShQdras.  lYipca  during  this  period 
is  mortification  of  the  flesh.  Compare  this  sense  with  that  given 
iu  the  poem  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  essay. 
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ShramflTia  or  monk.  The  Aryas  sought  happiness 
in  actions  and  active  life  (Karma):  the  Sangha  never 
understood  the  importance  of  active  life,  for  it  was 
snubbed  and  suppressed  by  the  Aryas,  whenever  it 
aoted ;  it  attributed  its  miseries  to  the  power  of 
its  activities  (Karma  and  Up4d&na).  The  conquered 
races  alone  can  realize  what  it  is  to  be  condemned 
for  inactivity  as  well  as  for  activity.  The  Aryas 
graduaUy  began  to  value  their  war-songs  which 
they  had  recognized  as  a  revelation,  and  to  take  care 
of  them :'  the  Sangha  naturally  detested  them,  and 
discarded  the  very  idea  of  there  being  any  revela- 
tion from  gods  such  as  the  Yedas,  which  it  ridi- 
ouled.  The  Aryas  worshipped  their  gods  and 
considered  them  all  powerful :  the  Sangha  reduced 
the  gods  to  the  condition  of  those  who  ministered 
to  the  will  of  their  distinguished  leaders  as  the 
gods  waited  upon  their  Bodhisatvas.'  The  Aryas 
considered  their  prestige  to  be  the  ruling  principle 
of  social  economy:  the  Sangha  necessarily  and 
naturally  took  a  higher  position,  it  preferred  truth 
and  righteousness  to  caste.'  The  Aryan  women 
took  some  part  in  a  sacrifice  in  which  their  vanity 
was  flattered,  and  by  which  they  sought  worldly 
benefits  :*   the   Sangha-women  sought  the    life  of 

1  Fk&  the  TaittirtTa-Brabmana.  (1.3,1.,  26.)  "Ohl  house-hold- 
fire,  protect  m;  Mantra — that  which  the  Auia,  well-versed  in  the 
three-fold  learuiog,  know  to  be  the  Rik,  Sftma,  and  YajuB,  becauee  it 
ia  the  eternal  glory  of  the  good  (Aryas)."  This  passage  is  quoted  in  the 
inbvduction. 

>    Vide  the  Lalita-TiBtftra. 

»    Ibid, 

*    See  for  iustanca  the  Darsha  or  PflmamftBetfi. 
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nuns,  giving  up  all  enjoyments.  The  Arras 
thought  that  their  gods  were  kind  to  them,  that  they 
assisted  them,  that  they  took  interest  in  the 
life  of  their  worshippers,  that  nature  was  bountiful 
and  cheerful,  and  that  their  soul  was  happiness 
itself:  the  Sangha  considered  the  gods,  nature,  and 
their  souls  to  be  so  many  sources  of  misery.  The 
Aryas  inculcated  special  duties  towards  the  higher 
classes,  and  attached  importance  to  caste  distinc- 
tions ;  no  Br^hmafia  was  to  be  killed,  but  he  was  to 
be  fed,  to  be  clothed  and  to  be  honoured:'  the 
Sangha  inculcated  universal  benevolence.*  The 
Aryas  almost  every  day  killed  lower  animals  for 
the  purpose  of  a  sacrifice  as  well  as  of  food :'  the 
Sangha  abhorred  the  idea  of  taking  the  life  of  any 
animal ;  Ahins&*  was  the  first  duty  with  it.  The 
Aryas  considered  that  they  were  the  lords  of  the 
world :"  the  Sangha  believed  that  man  and  lower 
animals  could  equally  use  what  the  earth  produced. 
The  Aryas  boasted  of  their  intelleotaality,  and 
pretended  to  be  guided  by  the  Risi  of  reasoning  :' 
the  Sangha  inculcated  faith.^    The  Aryas  believed 


1    The  Br&hmanA-literataTe  inculisktea  respect  to  the  BrUim&ftaB. 

s  The  LaliU-TietAra  inculcates  untremJ  beaerolence — it  is  the 
basis  of  Buddhism. 

<  According  to  FJUiini—a  killer  of  a  oow  was  the  name  of  a  gval. 
See  (UL  4,  7a)  of  Ptntni. 

«  Ahinaft — not  taking  life — ia  considered  the  first  duty  of  a 
Shramana — "  ahinaft  panuno  dharmah." 

s    This  feeling  is  plainlj  ezpreaeed  in  the  Aitarey a-Br&hmana. 

•    Vide  the  PanAi«te  to  YAska's  Nimlcta. 

T   The  lislita-Yistara  inculcates  strongly  faith  orshraddhO. 
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that  Agni  brought  down  gods  to  their  altars, 
as  their  'Brkhm.a.n&B  represented  to  them  on 
certain  important  occasions  of  life,  that  Agni  always 
dwelt  in  their  houses,  that  Y&ya  ruled  oyer  the 
firmament,  and  that  the  sun  was  the  lord  of  the 
heavens :  the  Sangha  exercised  their  faith  and  realized 
that  some  of  its  leaders  after  undergoing  a  series 
of  trials  and  mortifications  of  the  flesh,  returned  to 
the  earth  and  aided  it.  The  Aryas  changed 
.their  stand- point  as  circumstances  required;  they 
betrayed  a  tone  of  insolent  confidence'  at  the  time  of 
the  Taittirlya-Br&hma«a ;  in  the  Shatapatha- 
Br&hmawa  the  original  stand-point  of  the  Risis  and 
the  BrahmavMins  seems  to  have  been  lost,  as  inter- 
pretations, indefinite  and  rationalistic,  were  offered : 
the  stand-point  of  the  Sangha  was  fixed ;  their 
beliefs  were  firm,  their  aspirations  were  directed  to 
their  emancipation  from  the  miseries  of  this  life. 

The  drctmutanees  which  helped  the  Sangha. 

The  first  three  incarnations  (avat^as)  are  mysti- 
cal, and,  though  founded  on  some  historical  basiSt 
cannot  now  afford  any  historical  information.  The 
story  of  the  great  deluge  is  the  common  ancestral 
heir-loom  of  the  world.  Though  one  of  its  versions 
is  recited  in  the  Shatapatha-Br&hmaTia,  it  was 
known  to  the  Aryas  long  before  they  sought  a  home 
in  the  Panjab.    The  stories  or  rather  legends  of  the 


I  S«e  (III.  7,  3,  2-3.)  and  (III.  7,  6,  S.)  at  the  Taittirtya-Brth- 
nuina,  "  Oh,  Gods!  he  who  opposes  (me)  by  sacrificial  rites,  by  learniog 
(onr  scriptures)  in  heart,  and  in  deairea,  I  cut  off  his  head  by  the 
thunderbolt  of  Indra," 
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Kdnna  or  tortoise  and  the  Var&ha  or  hog  can  be 
analysed,  and  their  rational  basis  may  be  discovered. 
The  sacrificial  cake  (PuroiiaBha)  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  tortoise.  In  the  Taittiriya-Aranyaka,  it  is 
said  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  to 
have  moved,  and  to  have  addressed  a  sacrificer. 
This  affords  a  glimpse  into  the  history  of  the 
highest  class — the  Br&hmanas.  During  the  period 
of  prosperity,  they  advanced  pretensions,  which 
were  symbolized  by  the  sacrificial  cake :  the 
BrShmaTias  doubtless  acquired  a  great  power  over 
the  Kaatriyas  by  means  of  constantly  promulgating 
sacrificial  dicta,  and  of  audaciously  advancing  claims 
to  an  origin  directly  from  the  supreme  Brahma.  The 
legend  of  the  Var&ha  is  an  admixture  of  hiatory 
and  fiction.  The  sacrifice  as  performed  by  the 
Br^hmanas  assumed  the  immense  form  of  a  cloud, 
symbolizing  a  sacrifice  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  a  non- 
Aryan  ruler  of  the  name  of  HiramySisa  was 
humiliated.  Yarftha,  according  to  T^ska,  means  a 
cloud.  Hirany^ksa  may  mean  a  drought.  The 
Br&hmaTias  pretended  to  control  nature  by  means 
of  their  sacrifices.  The  KMri^ -sacrifice  caused 
rain.  When  a  dreadful  drought  raged  in  the  Aryan 
settlements,  the  BrabmaTtas  perhaps  predicted  that 
it  woidd  rain  and  performed  the  Kflrtri-sacrifice. 
Their  predictions  were  fulfilled,  either  because 
their  observations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  were 
accurate,  or  because  an  accident  helped  them.  But 
the  establishment  and  consolidation  of  their  power, 
as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Ksatriyas,    favoured 

1   See  the  Eftrirl-Uri  aa  described  hy  Aehvaliyouiv  ia  his   Shrouta- 
Sutra,  (11. 13.)  of  the  firat  part. 
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their  pretensions  and  enlai^od  the  sphere  of  their 
ambition.  The  process  of  organizing  the  aborigines 
and  their  leaders  was  developed.  The  son  of 
Hiranya-kashipu  adopted  the  Aryan  gods,  the  Aryan 
mode  of  life,  and  Aryan  thoughts  and  feelings. 
PrahlMa  was  often  aaked  by  his  father  not  to  be 
denationalized,  and  not  to  sympathize  with  the 
alien  Aryas,  the  hereditary  foes  of  their  race  and 
creed.  Some  Br&hmanas  perhaps  had  laid  a  plot 
for  secretly  despatching  the  father  of  Prahl&da, 
who  was  to  be  helped  in  moanting  the  throne.  The 
incarnation  of  N&rasinha  thus  throws  light  on  the 
politics  of  the  Aryas,  and  especially  of  Brahmanas 
during  this  period.  The  son  brought  under  the 
Aryan  influences  was  encouraged  to  rebel  against 
his  father.  The  Aryas  gave  substantial  aid  to  the  son. 
The  father  was  killed :  Aryan  influence  was  thus 
increased.  An  influential  and  opulent  native  state 
was  taken  nominally  under  the  protectipn  of  the 
Aryan  power,  but  perhaps  it  was  actually 
administered  by  the  Aryas.  The  prestige 
and  patronage  of  the  Aryas  were  thus  enlarged. 
PrahlMa  was  not  treated  justly.  Promises 
made  to  him,  when  he  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  the  Aryan  intriguers  against  his 
father,  were  not  kept.  The  aborigines  mustered 
stpong  under  his  grandson  Bali,'  who  also  had 
adopted  the  Aryan  ciTilization.'  The  Br&hmanas, 
assisted  by  thousands  of  the  Aryas,  intrigued 
against  the  power  of  Bali,  whom  his  subjects  often 


1   The  incanuttioDs  up  to  that  of  Vimana  are  described  in  tbe 
Uari-Vaaaha,  Calcutta  edition. 
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fU.tempted  to  induce  to  wage  war  against  the 
foreign  settlers.  The  power  of  Bali  was  great. 
His  preparations  political  and  militaiy,  bade  fair 
to  make  him  the  leading  sovereign  of  ancient  India. 
In  the  growth  of  his  power,  the  Aryas  saw  a 
danger  to  their  supremacy.  At  this  time,  the  cre- 
dulity of  Bali  was  taken  advantage  of.  A  plot, 
the  bearings  of  which  cannot  be  realized,  was  laid. 
In  the  modem  langui^e  of  Europe,  he  was  induced 
to  sign  a  protocol.  Bali  was  suppressed  and 
supplanted.  The  paramountcy  of  the  Aryas,  as 
led  by  the  Brahmanas,  was  established.  But  the 
Kiatriyas  were  not  totally  humbled.  The  Ksatriyas 
perhaps  aided  the  Br&hmanas  in  their  intrigues. 
Nothing  could  be  done  without  consulting  the 
Purohitas.  Under  the  name  of  advice,  the  Brah- 
manas gave  commands.  The  system  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Furohitas,  when  developed,  aided 
the  Brithmanas  who  never  sought  the  mere 
pageants  of  power.  A  K^j^  was  a  sovereign 
in  whose  name  all  transactions  were  performed. 
But  the  BrShmana  wielded  the  real  power.  PrahlMa 
caine  to  see  the  bearings  of  this  political  system,  for 
he  seriously  advised  Bali  to  consider  before  ha 
made  up  his  mind  to  grant  the  request  of  Vfimana. 
Bali  was  perhaps  in  a  difficulty.  If  he  granted 
the  request,  his  ambition  of  being  the  suzerain  o£ 
the  iMid  would  be  checked.  If  he  declined  it,  his 
prestige  would  be  affected.  At  last,  though  dis- 
suaded by  his  Brfihmana  councillor,  Shukra,  and  by 
his  grand-father,  Prahlfida,  who  in  his  old  i^e  - 
understood  Brahmanic  politics  well,  Bali  granted 
the  request  of  Vftmana,  and  the  Aryas  under  the 
leadershig  of  Br^hmana-advisers  triumphed.    Bali 
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was  suppressed.  .  Thus  Hiranyak^a,  Hiranya- 
kafihipu,  and  Bali  fell  victims  to  tlie  intrigues  of 
Aryan  |)oliticianB  ;  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed : 
no  war  w&B  waged.  By  diplomacy,  carefully  adapted 
to  particular  cases,  the  Aryan  sovereigns  under- 
taiined  the  power  of  the  rulers  of  the  aborigines.' 
But  the  R&jSs  did  not  like  to  be  ruled  by  their 
Br&hmana-advisers.  They  saw  that  the  real  power 
was  with  the  intriguing  Purohitaa ;  that  they 
were  mere  tools  in  their  hands ;  that  on  all  occasions 
of  ceremonies,  and  in  all  plac^  where  their  personal 
presence  was  required,  they  were  merely  shown ; 
that  their  subjects  did  not  respect  them,  as 
their  pleasure  or  displeasure  was  not  followed  by 
any  consequences ;  that  the  palaces  of  Purohitaa 
were  the  real  centres  of  all  power  ;  and  that  no 
Brfihmana  could  be  mal-treated  by  any  Ksatriya  with 
impunity.  The  crisis  came.  Jamadagni,  a  Br^h- 
maTM  of  reputation,  was  at  first  insulted,  and  then 
killed,  by  an  impukive  K«atriya  youth.  Hundreds  of 
Ksatriyas  sympathized  with  the  youth.  In  many 
palaces  the  Purohitas  were  insulted.  The  political 
constitution  of  the  Aryas  was  overthrown. 
Farashur&ma  waged  a  dreadful  war  against  the 
K^triyas.  The  Brdhmanas  triumphed.  But  the 
poUtical  intrigues,  the  discord  between  the  Ksatriya- 
rulers  and  the  Brdhmana-councillors,  and  the  civil 
dissensions  between  two  powerful  Aryan  classes, 
aided  the  cause  of  the  Sangha,  enlarged  their  minds 


•  The  word  Vdmana  is  used  in  tha  sense  of  inltlleet  in  the 
KatAopaDimd.  ai.  i,  3.).  Ths  whole  of  the  Kathopaxaitd  is  iuf«r- 
eiting  as  it  exalts  kiaA  and  preaches  Voga. 
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and  communicated  a  new  impulse  to  their  ambition. 
Many  of  the  lower  Aiyauized  classes  took  part 
perhaps  with  the  one  party  or  the  other.  At  one 
time  the  spell  of  the  sanctity  and  the  power  of 
BrfihmaTias  was  broken  :  at  another  time,  the  spell 
of  the  valour  of  the  Ksatriyas  was  broken. 
These  circumstances  could  not  but  contribute  to 
the  ndvauce  of  the  loner  classes,  who  quietly 
followed  peaceful  pursuits,  but  whose  faith  in  the  • 
Vedic  polity  was  shaken.  Humbled  at  home 
and  distracted  by  the  civil  dissensions,  the  Kiatriyf» 
planned  an  expedition  into  the  South.  The  abori- 
ginal tribes  were  enlkted,  and  trained  to  fight. 
The  Aryaa  freely  associated  with  the  non-Aryas. 
Mroa  triumphed  over  Ravana,  and  the  Aryas  wore 
enriched.  Aryan  colonies  were  established  in  the 
South.'  The  Sangha  or  the  lower  classes  accom- 
panied the  enterprising  Aryas  in  this  expedition. 
Its  status  was  improved:  its  resources  were  en- 
larged :  its  wealth  increased  :  a  foreign  expedition 
is  always  beneficial  to  the  lower  classes,  who,  being 
impoverished,  are  starved  at  home.  Those  ol  the 
Sangha,  who  followed  the  camp  of  R&ma,  returned 
rich,  strong  and  well  mformed.  But  their  pros- 
perity was  helped  by  the  dreadful  civil  dissensions 
between  the  Ksatriyas  themselves — the  wars  of  the 
Mah&bhurata-period. 

The  thrM  processes  UloBtrated- 

The  Aitareya-Br&hmawa  indicates  the  direction 
in  which  the  educated  leaders  of  the  Aryaa  sought 

1    The  colony  ol  the  Paadyn  lA  Madura  (Mathura)  in  the  South. 
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to  assert  their  claims  and  to  secure  privileges.  A 
legend  of  the  iii^is  sacrificing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sarasvati  is  narrated.  But  the  learning  of  Kavasa- 
AilQsa,  a  Shfidra,  put  the  Br4hma»as  to  shame. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  sacrifice.  In  this  1^;end. 
an  extraordinary  and  8upffl*natural  explanation  of 
the  admission  of  Kavasa-Ailfi^a  is  given.  The 
feelings  of  the  ordinary  Aryas  of  the  time  did  not 
sanction  it.  Those  who  were  not  Br&hmanas  were 
insolently  excluded  from  a  sacrifice — the  form  of 
demonstrating  one's  social  status,  and  the  mode  of 
obtaining  social  distinction.  But  the  operation 
of  natural  laws  and  their  inevitable  effect  could 
not  be  prevented.  Intermarriages — between  the 
Aryas  and  the  Shfldras,  Ko2is,  and  other  aborigines 
— ^were  frequent  The  class  of  what  the  Ameri- 
cans contemptuously  style  Mulattoes,  ^uad/roone, 
and  octoroons  multiplied.  The  Y^jasaneya-Sanhit^ 
considers  the  growth  of  the  mixed  classes 
an  evil,  and  cond^uns  it.'  But  the  mixed  classes 
gradually  acquired  a  power  and  an  influence 
in  the  state.  At  the  time  of  the  MahSbh&rata, 
such  great  men  as  Tyasa — perhaps  the  great 
poet  and  historian — and  Yidura — the  philosopher 
and  influential  statesman — were  the  offspring 
of  the  connection  of  the  Aryas  with  the  aborigines. 
Satyavad,  a  daughter  of  a  KoZi-chieftain,  was 
seen  by  Shantanu  in  a  boat.  Her  beauty  made 
a  strong  .impression  on  his  mind.  Shantanu  sought 
her  hand.  Her  father  was  induced  to  permit  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the    Aryan  prince ; 

1    Vide   (XXIII.    30  and    31.)  of  the  T&juMief&-SanhiU  whicll 
meDtlom  a  Sh&dnt  to  be  &  lover  of  ao  Ar^a- woman. 
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but  he  stipulated  that  the  kingdom  should  he  in- 
herited by  his  grandsons,  the  children  of  Satjavati, 
and  that  the  children  of  her  rival,  QangS,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  inheritauce.  Bhismai  the  Son 
of  GangA,  the  elder  queen,  vowed  that  he  would 
never  marry,  and  that  he  would  never  aspire  after 
the  throne.  Bhisma  fulfilled  bis  vow  scrupulously, 
and  died  a  bachelor.  The  son  of  Satyavati  died 
without  any  issue.  Satyavati  called  Yy^a,  her 
natural  son  at  this  juncture,  and  he  lived  with 
Ambik^  and  Amb&likd,  now  young  and  beautifuL 
Under  these  circumstances,  Dhritiu^^ra,  "Bkudu-i 
and  Vidura  were  bom.  Ambikfi,  who  avoided 
Yy^,  sent  in  her  maid  to  him  at  night.  Thus 
Yidura  had  Yyfisa  for  his.  father,  and  a  maid-servant 
for  his  mother.  These  instances  may  be  multiplied. 
But  it  is  not  necessary.  No  stain  attached  to 
intermarriages  between  the  Aryas  and  the  abori- 
gines. BMma  married  'Sidunhk.  Arjana  married 
a  N&ga-girl  called  XJlilpi.  A  class  of  Aryas  called 
TTpakrisfa  was  created.  Upakrisia  means  those 
drawn  close,  and  they  were  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  pOTforming  a  sacrifice.'  There  were 
many  who  did  not  know  their  ancestors.  The 
ShAdra  was  first  declared  to  be  a  part  of  Aryan 
society,'  though  the  lowest  and  the  meanest.  His 
status  as  a  mere  slave  was  recognized.  The 
Taittirlya-Br^imafia  admits  him  into  the  house  of 
an  Arya,  but  prevents  him  from  milking  sacrificial 
cows.'    This  is  the  first  glimpse  of  the  improvement 

1  S«e  KfttTftTdna  and  Ashral&Tuui-Bhronta-Sfttrma. 
3  See  the  celebrated  hymn  called  the  Panua-Sfllrta. 
8    Vidt  (III.  8, 8,  9.)  of  the  Taittirtya-BriUmwJW. 
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of  his  position.  But  the  Sb&tapatha-Br&bmana 
admits  him  into  society  and  sanctioDS  his  perform- 
ing a  sacrifice.'  Thus  the  SbMras  were  incorporated 
with  the  Aryas  during  this  period.  The  Ni«&daa 
were  an  aboriginal  tribe.  They  were  sometimes 
included  in  the  Pancha-jan&b — the  five-fold  Aryas. 
TSaka  gives  the  opinions  of  different  schools  of 
thinkers — the  pbilo-Ni^as  and  anti-Nisfidas.  Gra- 
dually the  Ni^as  were  incorporated.*  Their  status 
•was  recognized.  They  could  perform  sacrifices.' 
Even  at  the  present  day,  some  Hindus  deny  that  they 
belong  to  a  low  caste,  when  they  agitate  the  question 
of  their  social  status,  and  assume  the  name  of  coach- 
builders  (rathakaras),  who  were  also  incorporated 
with  the  Aryan  society.*  The  process  of  re-action 
worked  in  its  own  way.  Its  operation  is  more 
indicated  than  distinctly  stated.  In  the  Shinti- 
parva,  some  account  of  a  Dasyu-prince  is  given.  A 
Brfihmana  youth  settled  in  his  estate  and  degene- 
rated. When  another  Bralhmana  discovered  him,  he 
seriously  found  fault  with  the  Br&hmaTia-youth,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  bow  he  had  become  a  Dasyu. 
Yet  the  Dasyu-prince  is  characterized  as  Brah- 
manya,  or  one  who  bad  adopted  Brabmanical  insti- 
tutions. Pfinini^  lays  down  a  rule  as  to  accenting  such 


1    Vidt  (1. 1, 4, 12.)  aod  (XIII.  8,  3, 1 1.)  of  the  Shatapatha-Brahnuwift. 
1    The  Niftdipati-nj&f  a  ae  developed  in  the  PflrTa-Mliaftaa&  brings 
together  all  the  literature  OD  this  subject. 

•  Vidt  (I.  1,  12.)  Satra  of  the  Katyiyan*-Hhront4-8flti».    See  the 
Vuftdapati-ujaya  in  the  HlmSnai  of  J&imini,  the  6th  Adhyftya. 

*  See  the  K&tyAranit  or  ishvAUjaua-ShrouU-Satra,  and  th«  justli 
Adh;ftya  of  the  ^mftnaA  of  Jaimiai. 

S    Vide  (Vr.  2,  5S.)  of  Pbiini. 
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words  aB  Arya-Brflhmana,  and  implies  that  there 
were  Don-Arja-Br^hmanas  also.  The  comments 
of  PatanjsJi  are  not  plain  enough.  Yet  the 
instances  given  in  the  MahS.bh^ata  appear  to  us 
at  least  to  support  our  Tiew.  Thus  the  three 
processes — intermarriages,  incorporation  and  re- 
action among  the  aboriginal  tribes — produced  a 
result  which  foreboded  a  revolution,  as  it  created  a 
society  which  aspired  after  equality  with  the  real 
Aryas,  and  which,  separated  from  the  upper  classes, 
and  often  reminded  of  its  low  origin  by  the  insolent 
Aryas,  sullenly  worked  on  until  sullenness  became 
natural  with  it.  At  this  time,  some  of  the  Ksatriyas 

•  and  many  of  the  lower  classes  abandoned  the 
pleasures  of  this  life,  and  sought  to  rise  superior 
to  the  flesh  and  its  temptations.  The  Atmavid 
(philosopher)  pretended  to  be  superior  to  the 
Mautra-vid*  (a  theologian).  The  laws  of  the 
Vedic  polity  were  set  at  defiance.  Young  men, 
no  matter  to  what  caste  or  class  they  belonged, 
hastened  to  those  who  had  set  themselves  up  as 
teachers.'  Metaphysical  questions  were  asked 
boldly,  and  as  boldly  they  were  answered.  JabMi 
actually  did  not  know  who  his  father  was.  Ho 
was  considered  to  be  a  real  Arya  because  he 
spoke  the  truth.  Thus  we  have  attempted  the 
history  of  the  lower  classes  of  society.    The  sources 

,  of  information  on  this  subject  are  always  limited. 
The  doings  of  the  great  are  carefully  recorded,  and 


1    Vide  Muntiopai«ad— (f.  1,  &.).   This  dUtinction  is  the  baaU  of  the 
UpauUEtd  -literature. 

'   1   Bead  the  story  of  JAb&li  ia  the  Chb&adogyopnuad, 
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the  poor  and  the  low  are  neglected.  In  the  next 
BectionSi  we  shall  give  the  history  of  the  real 
Aryas  and  their  aspirations. 

Intallectiial  and  moral  condition  of  the  people- 

The  sacrifice,  which  generated  the  feeling  of  the 
mysterious  in  the  Bisia,  and  inspired  them  with 
that  devotion  which  they  expressed  in  melodious 
lyrics — ^the  sacrifice  which  the  Brahmavlidins 
considered  to  be  the  means  of  securing  any  worldly 
or  spiritual  blessing  from  the  gods — the  sacrifice,  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Yedic  poHty,  had  now 
lost  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  common  people — the 
Sangha.  The  philosophers  of  the  forests^  spiritua- 
lized it  away.     The  popular  bards  sang  against  it.' 


1    Tbo  thinkers  menlvmed  in  th«  Aranyaka-literatnrQ. 

*  Th«  following  ia  an  interesting  pusage  from  the  Yttna-padrti  of 
the  Uah&hhArata,  aa  it  throws  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Aryas  of 
this  time.  We  will  ^ve  the  translation  of  the  passage  b^  Dr.  Mnir, 
as  it  is  at  once  ludd  and  correct.  See  his  Sanskrit  Texts,  VoL  I.,  page 
134  "  The  Seipent  said :  *  Who  may  be  a  Brthmana  I  and  what  is  the 
thing  to  be  known  1  0  YadhitbUra  ; — tell  me,  nnce  bj  thj  words  I 
infer  thee  to  be  a  person  of  extreme  intelligenoe.'  YndhiriUra 
replied.  ■  The  Smriti  declarer,  O  chief  of  Serpents,  that  he  is  a 
BtAhmana,  in  whom  truth,  liberality,  patience  virtue,  innocence, 
ustete  ferronr,  and  compassion  are  seen.' 

*  And  the  thing  to  be  known  is  the  Supreme  Brahma,  free  from 
pain,  as  well  as  from  pleasure, — to  whom,  when  men  hare  attuned, 
the;  no  longer  Borrow.  What  is  joax  opinion  V  The  Serpent  replied : 
'  The  Veda  (Brahma)  is  beneficial  to  all  the  four  castes,  and  ia 
Buthoritatire  and  troa  And  so  we  find  in  Shfidraa  also  truth, 
liberality,  calmness,  innocence,  harmlessness,  and  compassion.  And 
as  for  the  thing  to  be  known,  which  is  free  from  pain  and  pleasure, 
I  peroeive,  that  there  is  no  other  thing  free  from  these  two  inituencea.' 
Yudhi*(Aira  i^oined  :     <  The   qualities  ch&racteristio  of  a  ShOdra 
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The  popular  stories  ridiculed  it.  Though  the  first 
three  classes^  the  Brahtnanas,  Ksatriyas,  and  . 
Vaishyaa  are  mentioned  with  respect,  arid  though  the 
sacrifice  is  deemed  an  Aryan  rite,  yet  the  Dasyus  are 
not  excluded,  and  their  pretensions  are  recognized, 
and  yet  often  truth  and  good  conduct  are  extolled 
above  a  sacrifice.  The  npper  classes  mooted 
strange  questions  about  the  destiny  of  man. 
Different  thinkers  pointed  to  different  principles 
as  the  essence  of  mind  and  matter.  What  thd 
particular  essence  waa,  no  body  knew,  and  no 
body  declared  positively.      The    same  Mantra  of 


do  not  eziat  in  &  BrShnMu  (aor  viat  tinSj,  (WeM  it  othenrifle)  tht 
StiBdra  wonld  not  be  a  Shfldn,  aot  the  BrAfanunk,  a  BriUimaniu  Ih« 
peraon,  in  whom  thia  regulated  practice  is  peroeived,  ia  declared  to  be 
a  Brittuoana  ;  and  tiie  man,  Im  whom  it  ia  absent,  should  be  designated 
as  a  Shfldra.  And  as  to  what  7011  mj  furUiar,  that  there  is  nothing 
other  than  this  (fo-ahma)  to  be  knowi^  which  is  free  .from  th« 
ansoeptibilitles  in  queefion  ;  this  is  also  (my  own)  ^iition,  that  there  is 
nothing  free  from  them.  Just  as  between  cold  and  heat,  there  can 
be  neither  heat  nor  cold,  so  there  is  nothing  free  from  the  feeling 
of  pleasure  and  paia.  Saoh  is  m;  view  ;  or  how  do  yaa  consider  f 
The  Serpent  remariced  :—'  if  a  man  is  r^^aided  hj  Jtm  as  being  a 
Brlhmana  only  in  consequence  of  his  conduct,  Uien  birth  is  vain 
until  action  is  shown.'  Y'udhiifAira  replied.  'O  most  sapient  Serpen^ 
birth  is  difScult  to  be  discriminated  in  the  present  condition 
of  humanity  on  account  of  the  confusion  of  all  castes.' "  "  AU 
(torn  of)  mtn  an  eofHimuUl^  hegeUing  ehUdren  onall  (lomof) 
wommt."  The  Italics  are  ours.  We  are  much  indebted  te 
Dr.  Uuir,  who  '  has  laboiionsly  and  intelligsntly  brought  together 
those  paossges  from  the  ancient  Sanskrit  literature  which  bear  on 
the  fusion  of  Aryan  and  non-iryan  races.  His  first  Tolume  d«serves 
on  attentive  perusal.  We  bare  not  reproduced  bis  sUtemants,  but  in 
our  humble  way,  we  have  given  such  additional  facts  as  also  bear 
upon  the  fusion  of  the  conquering  and  conquered  races  in  andent 
India.  ' 
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the  Sik-SanliitS,  waa  interpreted  in  two  or 
three  difFerent  ways  at  the  Bame  time.  Philo- 
sophical sechlarism  was  preached  by  some  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  could  not  but  make  a  deep 
expression  on  the  common  people,  for  they  could 
understand  its  positions,  and  their  worldly  conduct, 
8o  natural  and  so  real,  was  flattered  and  eucoun^;ed. 
Philosophical  quietism  was  preached  with  a  Tohe- 
meuce  which  moved  the  feelings  of  hundreds,  for 
they  appreciated  the  doctrine  of  the  transitoriness 
of  the  world,  and  the  vanity  of  human  hopes- 
feelings  so  natural  and  so  reai  The  conduct 
of  the  Aryas  who  preached  the  Yedic  polity  and 
contradicted  it  by  their  practices,  puzzled  the 
mind  of  the  common  people  who  told  strange  stories 
about  the  leaders  of  the  Aryas.  Yishv^mitra  is 
eaid  to  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  a  dog  belonging  to 
a  Chkrid^Bk,  whose  religious  inquiries  may  be  well 
styled  philosophical  questions.'  The  same  was  the 
condition  of  political  principles.  Such  principles, 
as  a  Machiavel  would  learn  with  a  new  zeal,  are 
taught.  The  king  may  adopt  any  means,  however 
wicked,  when  his  interests  are  concerned.  Yet 
political  principles,  which  a  civihzed  nation  in 
modem  times  may  safely  adopt,  are  inculcated  on 
the  Kaatriya  princes,  political  principles — the  purity, 
disinterestedness,  and  magnanimity  of  which  pro- 
duce feelings  of  admiration  and  esteem — the  most 
prominent  of  them  being  that  the  good  of  the 
masses  is  the  chief  end  of  a  polity.  The  Aryas  were 
generally  flippant  and  fond  of  ease  and   luxury. 


Vide  tiw  Sh&aU-parva,  of  the  UahftbhamU, 
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The  Sangba  was  serious  and  disposed  to  reflect  on 
the  events  of  this  life.  The  latter  sought  the  peace 
which  the  contemplation  of  Brahma  could  produce. 
Men  as  well  as  women  lived  rather  freely.  The 
followers  of  different  thinkers  characterized  each 
other  as  irreligious  and  mean.  Society  had  lost  its 
stand-point.  Bodies  of  people  veered  from  one 
religious  opinion  or  feeling  to  another.  When  a 
preacher  addressed  them  on  a  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phical secularism, — the  system  of  Brihaspati,  whose 
followers  were  known  as  Ch^rv^kas  on  account  of 
their  bewitching  eloquence, — the  common  people 
extolled  him  and  assented  to  his  statements  with 
one  voice.  Whrai  another  preacher  addressed  them 
on  a  doctrine  of  philosophical  quietism, — the 
system  of  the  thinkers  of  the  forests,  whose  followers 
were  known  as  Shramanas  on  account  of  their 
austerities, — the  people  extolled  him  and  assented 
to  his  statements  with  one  voice.  Such  a  picture 
is  beautifully  painted  perhaps  by  one  who  belonged 
to  the  common  people,  but  who  could  think  for 
himself: — A'  jackal  and  a  vultare  address  the 
relations  of  a  boy  whose  corpse  was  taken  to  a 
forest  to  be  disposed  of.  SuHen,  quiet,  always 
taking  a  high  ground,  or  soaring  in  the  higher 
regions  of  metaphysics',  thoughtful,  not  much 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  seldom  seen 
as  engaged  in  active  life,  seldom  talkative,  and 
absorbed  perhaps  in  the  feeling  of  universal  benevol- 
ence, a  philosophical  ascetic  is  represented  by  a 
vulture.    Full   of  tricks  and    wiles,    intent  upon 


1   The  Btorj  is  namted  id  the  3haAti-pwa  of  tiw  Mtibftbblratai 
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geeking  his  own  interest,  commanding  a  power  of 
great  eloquence,  apt  at  illustrating  nicely  his 
■tatementa,  worldly  in  all  his  feelings,  working 
in  the  positive  fields  of  what  is  usefal,  a  philoso- 
phical secularist  is  represented  by  a  jackal.  The 
poor  people,  dejected  and  sorrowing,  gather  round 
the  corpse  of  the  youth.  Now  persuaded  by  the 
vulture  to  leave  the  dead  body  and  return  to  their 
houses  before  the  sun  sets,  the  poor  people  shed 
tears,  and  begin  to  re-trace  their  steps,  when  the 
jackal  condemns  the  advice  given  by  the  vulture, 
and  tells  the  relatives  to  wait  till  the  sun  sets, 
for  says  he— *'who  knows?  the  youth  may  yet 
revive  :  the  world  is  important :  its  affections  are 
pure ;  its  attachment  is  real.*'  Now  persuaded  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  jackal,  the  poor  funeral-prooession 
returns  to  the  forest,  and  once  more  gathers  round 
the  dead  body,  shedding  tears  anew,  and  believing 
that  the  dead  body  may  revive.  The  vidturo 
again  addresses  them  on  the  vanity  of  their  hopes, 
expostulates  with  them  on  their  folly,  points  out 
that  it  is  the  lot  of  humanity  to  die,  and  that 
those  once  dead  can  never  revive.  The  poor 
people  are  influenced  to  return  home  and  leave  the 
dead  body  in  the  forest.  But  the  jackal  gives 
assurances,  points  out  the  wisdom  of  their  watching 
over  the  dead  body  till  the  evening,  and  inveighs 
against  his  opponent,  the  vulture.  Bhisma  moralizes 
on  this  story,  and  observes,  that  this  is  the 
condition  of  the  people  who  are  alternately  swayed 
by  self-interested  teachers  like  the  jackal  and  the 
vidture,  but  who  can  be  relieved  by  God  alone. 
8uch  stories  were  popular.    The  people  could   In 
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influeDced  by  any  body,  no  matter  what  his 
doctrines  were,  provided  he  could  put  his  case 
properly  and  deliver  his  sentiments  eloquently. 
Such  a  condition  of  the  audience  forebodes  a  great 
revolution. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  ACHARYA-PERIOD. 

In  giving  the  history  of  the  movements  of  the 
genuine  Aryas  as  distinguished  from  the  Sangha, 
we  begin  with  their  philosophy,  because  this  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
Aryas,  whose  leaders  were  busily  engaged  in  reaping 
the  harvest  of  the  seed  sown  by  the  ^i^is  and 
Brahmav&dins,  and  stowing  it  away.  The  Acbaryas 
systematized  the  materials  accumulated  before  them, 
enlarged  and  generalized  them. 

The  philosophical  period  divided. 

Ashval^yana,  a  theologian,  and  P&nini,  a  gram- 
marian, are  pre-eminently  the  representative  thinkers 
of  this  period,  which  consists  of  three  parts — that 
in  which  original  thinkers  like  F^nini  flourished, 
that  in  which  scholfuticism  was  enthusiastioally 
cultivated  by  scholars  like  EUty&yana,  and  that  in 
which  philosophical  exegetista  like  Patanjali  brought 
penetration  of  vision,  depth  of  thought,  and 
dialectical  acumen  to  bear  upon  the  works  of 
authors  Uke  P&nini.  Hence  it  is  important  to 
investigate  the  system  of  F^nini  at  some  length, 
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The  sfstem  of  PSfuni :  the  deflnition-method. 

The  elements  of  the  definition-method  may 
be  divided  into  two  chisses: — (a)  essential 
and  (6)  instrumental.  Now,  (a)  comprises  'I. 
Utsarga ;  II.  Apav&da ;  HI.  Nipfitana ;  IV. 
Pratisedha;  V.  Anubandha.  (&),!-  Sanjn^;  II. 
Paribhasa;  III.  AdhikSra.  The  subject  of  a 
proposition  called  Utsarga  is  a  fictitious  genus' 
created  bj  Pacini,  of  which  the  subject  of  an 
ApavMa  is  a  species'  and  a  Nip&tana  is  an 
indiridual.  An  Utsarga  is  not  a  general  rule  as 
used  in  modem  books,  for  the  latter  really  applies 
to  many  particular  cases  from  which  it  rises ;  while 
an  exception  seeks  to  explain  only  a  few  oases, 
though  different  in  mere  form,  yet  falling  under 
the  same  category.  On  the  contrary,  Pfinini's 
Utsarga,  when  its  Apavidas  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  may  apply  only  to  a  few  cases,  and  its 
Apav^das  may  include  more  individual  cases  than 
the  Utsarga  under  which  they  are  stated.*  The 
conditions  of  an  Utsarga  and  a  general  rule  are 
thus  reversed.  An  Utsarga  is  not,  therefore,  a 
genera]  rule  ;  nor  an  ApavSda,  an  exception.  In 
short,  the  phraseology  of  European  treatises  cannot 


1  See  the  PaspashAhnika  of  Pataojali's  Hah&bhftiya,  "  kiro  pua»- 
■tadDtsai^gftpav&dou,  IcashchidutsargBfa,  kashchidapavAdah,  katham  jA- 
ttjrakah  piinaruteargoh  kartaTyah,  katham  jiUyakopaT&dafa,  sAiufiuje- 
noUargah  kartavyah,  TiBheroto-pavJldi^.''  The  Aigreda  FtAtishA- 
khjam  calls  "  utsarga"  "  njtjA"  and  thus  propouDda  its  system  ; — 
"  N;97airmiHhrilnapaTftd&D  pratty&t  earTaafa&atrtrtliatii  pratikaiUAa- 
mnktain." 
'  >    Filcfe  FAnini  (6.  1,  87.)  for  illaatrating  thia  statement. 
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be  applied  to  the  P&niaiyam.  In  a  modem  treatise, 
an  exception  is  tolerated  only  as  a  matter  of  sheer 
necessity.  The  P&niniyam  revels  in  Apav&das.  But 
an  ApavMa  in  the  P&niniyam  limits*  the  applica- 
tion of  its  Utsarga,  and  appears  at  first  sight  to 
have  the  nature  of  an  exception.  "When  properly 
interpreted,  an  Apavada  may  be  said  to  be  opposed 
to  its  Utsarga,  for  (a)  the  relation  between  these 
two  is  that  of  a  species  to  its  genus  ;  (h)  a  genua 
and  a  species  are  believed  to  be  as  real  as  an 
individual  example  itself,  and  (c)  a  species  i^ain 
is  a  real  entity  which  possesses  some  properties  in 
addition  to,  and  different  from,  those  of  a  genus. 
Hence  two  real  -  entities,  thus  distiuguiahed  from 
each  other,  cannot  apply  at  the  same  time  to  the 
same  object.  The  same  is  true,  i^iiin,  of  an  in- 
dividual example  (Nip&tana).  A  Pratisedha^  is 
a  negation  as  such  when  an  Utsarga  or  an  ApavMa 
is  likely  to  apply.  It  has  the  nature  as  well  as 
the  force  of  an  exception.  It  leaves  room  for  the 
Utsarga  when  it  applies  to  an  Apavida,  or  marks 
total  exclusion  when  it  refers  to  an  Utsarga.'  On 
the  subject  of  an  Anubhandha,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enlarge  here,  (b)  I.  Sanjnd..  Fdnini's  definitions 
(Sanjn&h)   are  not  like  those  of  Euclid.    Though 


I  Vuie  FaUnjali's  remarka  (1. 1, 3.)  "Yftthotsargena  prAsaktasylpft- 
TJkdo  bftdhako  bhavati." 

'  See  Patanjoli'a  remarks  on  "  SarrftdlDi  sarvanlmftai"— "  atha  kah 
pratindho  n&ma,  avisheMna  kiaobii)ufctv&  vishefena  netyuoh^ate, 
tatra  Tyaktamftchtrjaaylbhipriyo  gamyato  idam  na  bhavatlta," 

"  (8.  4,  37.),  a  8&tra  of  P4«mi,  is  Apartda  of  (4.  3,  120.),  to  which 
(4.  3, 130.)  is  a  Pratiredha.  Therefore,  the  termiaalion  of  (4  3, 126.)  has 
force  ill  the  case  of  the  FratiMdho.  Again  (S.  i,  37.)  is  a  total  negation. 
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highly  abstract  and  ideal,  those  o£  the  latt«r  are 
real,  while  those  of  the  former  are  his  own  crea- 
tions.^ The  meaning  of  the  word  "  Sanjna" 
requires  to  be  considered  here,  for  it  is  often  used 
in  the  P&mnlyam.*  II.  There  are  two  species  of 
Paribh&sft: — 1.  Those  which  apply  to  the  whole  of 
the  PSnintyam,  and  are  therefore  general.*   And 


1  Vide  Mill's  Logic,  VoL  1,  pagee  162  and  163,  &  general  dis- 
cussion about  definitioHB. 

I  On  collaUog  the  word  "Sanjoft"  aa  used  hy  FAnini  in  lita 
F&niutTam,  where  we  have  found  it  in  81  Sfltraa,  it  appeara  that 
8aDJD&  iaeqaivalenttoa  oonventional  meaning.  In  the  tranilattoa 
of  the  Frftkrita  Prakflaha  of  Tararuchi,  Section  IL,  S&tra  45, "  Sanjnfc- 
jtxa  rt,"  Cowdl  reudera  the  word  SanjnA  hy  a  name  ;  but  Bh9maha, 
a  commentator,  ooufiaea  it  to  proper  namea  onl;.  The  queation  now 
ia,  whether  Sanjnft  is  a  technical  name,  a  proper  name,  or  a  common 
name.  P&nini  La  deuedve.  He  uaea  it  thua — the  senae  fixed  bf 
popular  naage  aa  diatinguiahfld  from  its  etymoli^cal  sense.  For 
example,"mAknkam''applies  tobonef  only,  and  not  to  evei7  thing 
made  hy  bees.  In  giving  the  Qana  "  Ptraakaraprabbritbiicha."  (6.  1, 
1&7.}  of  PSnini,  where  Sanjnft  comes  to  bear,  of  couim,  he  menttooa 
proper  names  aa  well  aa  common  names  in  the  QanapSMa,  and  incladea 
taskara,  brihaspati,  as  determined  hf  a  subordinate  tifltra,  "tadbrihaloh 
karapatfoshohoradevata;oh  aul  talopashcha."  What  is  the  differential 
diaraoteristio  of  Sanjnft  then  ?  We  believe  it  to  be  "  convention." 
Ourgroundaare:— 1.  In  the  Aitareya  BrAhmana,  the  verb  Sanjnft 
occurs  In  the  senae  of  agreeuig.  See.  37th  Khanda,  4th  Panchikft, 
where  "  rachchhand&nsi  TjAhattmou  vai  lokou  aahSstftm  ton  vjait&m 
i^variam  na  samatapatte  panchajanft  na  samajSnata."  S.  Eanida  nsea 
it  in  (8.  1, 19.)  in  the  senae  of  a  name  in  general.  Shankara  Hiehra, 
in  hia  commentary  on  the  aame,  brings  in  "  tahraiasanketatah.* 
S.  Vidt  Qontaqia(3. 1,  17.).  See  TAtayaraoa'a  commentary  il.  1, 
13X  whore  "  Saojuft-shabdaih  prithagupadesho  bhAtinlm  vibhaktiuftm 
Bnvacham  kiryam  bhaviiyati."  4.  Vide  Patanjali'a  diicusMon  on 
Sanjnft  in  his  comment  on  (1.  1, 1.)  of  Paiuni.  K.  Vide  again  Ean&da 
(7.  2,  20.^  where  a  general  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  words  is  given. 

»    l'MfoPi)iini(l.  1,66,66,67.). 
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2.  Those  whose  application  is  restricted  to  one 
AdhiklU^  or  more.*  A  Paribh^ft  of  F^nini  requires 
to  be  distinguished  from  anj  general  Paribh4«ft 
met  with  in  the  Mahilbh^a. '  The  first  affords  a 
key  to  the  system  of  the  Pfininiyam  itself,  and 
helps  a  reader  in  its  interpretation.'  III. 
Adhikftra.  On  collating  the  S&tras  of  P&nini  and 
Goutama  in  which  this  word  occurs,  and  on 
comparing  it  with  its  correlate,  "  Adbikarana," 
we  believe  that  an  Adhik&ra  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  heading  of  a  paragraph  in  modern  books. 
Again,  this  heading  (Adhikira)  may  be  given  by 
itself,  or  may  form  a  part  of  the  first  sentence  in 
the  paragraph,  that  is,  of  the  first  SOtra.  Thus 
P&nini  divides  his  PS^a  as  well  as  an  Adhyaya  into 
BO  many  paragraphs.*    We  will  make  a  few  general 

1    PtA  Piljuni  (3.  1,  92,  94.> 

1    More  of  ParibhU  in  general  b«reall«r. 

*  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of "  AdhiUra,  PSnini  himself  ia 
explicit.  See  (4.  3,  ST.)  "  Adhikritya  krite  graathe."  The  etock-exHmi>1« 
of  this  SAtra  also  enpporta  the  view  in  the  text.  Tar^mchi 
KAtjJjftiui  opeHB  hU  chapters  of  PrAkrita-PrskUift  with  "  PaiBhicht," 
"  UigadhL"  His  chapter  and  AdhikAn  are  often  co -extensive.  Vide 
hia  first  chapter.  Again,  the  chapter  iteelf  is  named  from  the 
predominating  AdhikAra  in  it  When  misoellaaeoua  AdhikSraa  coma 
b^rther  ia  one  chapter,  tJie  last  is  named  Sanktma.  Goutama  uses 
the  word  in  the  samo  sense.  Vide  hia  (i.  i.  61.X  Vide  also  VAfsyAyina's 
comment  on  the  same.  "  That  which  rules"  is  the  etymological  sense 
of  "  AdhikAra."  When  applied  to  a  book,  it  must  mean  the  "  ruling 
aubjecl,"  i.e.,  "  beading  of  a  paragraph."  Cowell  adopts  its  etymolo- 
gical meaniug,  "  supposed  to  exercise  authority."  Vide  107th  page 
of  his  Translation  of  PrAkrita-Prak&sha.  Vide  QoldstUcker  on 
P4«ini  pages  47,  48.  Vide  PAnini  (3.  8,  43.)  for  hia  Use  of  the  word 
" Adhikarana."  Again,  Goutama  uaesit  in  his  {I,  1,  27,  30.)  It 
means  the  subject  treated  of.  ShrtsOryanArAjana,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  commentary  on  Vyftaa-ahikiA,  says—"  AthavftdhikArAr- 
thotha   shabdah,"    "Moat  of  the  Sanskrit  works    open   with  alha." 
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remarks.  Though  Pinini  generalizea  linguistio 
facts,  and  founds  his  Utsarga  on  them,  yet  he  calls 
to  his  aid  the  definition-method,  in  conformity 
with  which  he  sees  an  TTtsarga  as  an  independent 
and  a  real  entity  by  itself,  i.e.,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  examples  which  can-  be  formed 
according  to  it,  or  from  which  it  rises.  This  done, 
he  proceeds  to  show  its  application  or  non-applica- 
tion.  A  general  rule  (vy^pti  of  our  logicians)  is 
not  an  Utsarga  of  Fanini,  To  recapitulate  and 
sum  up,  the  essence  of  hia  method  lies  in  laying 
down  large  fictitious  propositions,  and  then  limit- 
ing their  application  by  particular  rules  and  non- 
application  by  negative  propositions.  The  defini- 
tion-method, we  have  already  observed,  combines 
the  inductive  as  well  as  the  hypothetical  methods.^ 
The  highly  accurate  but    artificial   nomenclature' 

1  An  illustrative  eiampte  msj  be  thus  stated — 3arvaD&tii&  is  a 
grammatical  name.  Its  definition,  foanded  on  the  meaning  of  the 
name  itaelf,  is  "  that  wbich  is  for  every  name."  F&nini,  however, 
gives  no  definition  of  this  part  of  ipeecb  aa  based  on  its  esaential 
or  cbankcteriatic  properties,  but  lays  down  that  the  name  "  Sarva- 
nlma"  applies  to  such  words  aa  undergo  certiun  grammatical 
chaogee.  These  changes  constitute  "  Sarvan&matva,"  i.e.,  Patanjali 
on(l.  1,  7.)  thus: — "SarvaiAm  yflni  n&m&ui  t&ni  sarv&dtni"  But 
this  is  peculiar  to  P&nini.  Vid«  his  (1.  1.  7,  8,9,  10,11,12,13,14, 
15,  16.}.  Again  aftor  defining  a  "  pr&tipadika"  F&niui  gives  rules 
for  shortoning  as  well  aa  for  dropping  its  last  vowels  under  certain 
-  circumst(uices.  These  additional  Sfltras  appear  to  be  out  of  place  at 
firat  sight ;  but  the;  only  point  out  the  applicati<m  of  the  name  "  pr&ti. 
padika,"  when  the  words  included  io  the  category  are  shortened 
or  mntilaled, 

3  PJlnini  (1. 1,  27,  id,  54,  Q5,  Q6,  69.)  are  examples  of  bis  nomencla- 
ture. This  appears  to  1m  based  on  different  principles.  I.  The  names 
like  "S&rvadh&tuka"  and  "Arddhadh&tuka"  have  a  meaning.  3.  The 
names  liico  li(,  let,  &c.,  are  meaninglosa, — perhaps  original  creations 
of  P&'uui,— the  lotUra  "  1,"  "  t,"  and  olbeta  serving  a  certain  purpose. 
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and  notation'  of  P4nini,  supplemented  by  his 
definition-method,  enabled  him  to  aooomplish  the 
arduons  task  of  developing  a  system  which  com- 
bines   the    elements^    of     philology    and     philo- 

1  The  Sfltiu  of  PAnioi  (1.  S,  64.)  throws  Bufficieot  light  on  bb 
method  of  notatioD.  Its  wording  is :—"  Sarflp&nAmekashent 
ekavibhaktou."  The  some  method  prevftik  at  present  Take  for 
illustration  the  form  "  avochat." 

T&  4-  ch  ia  the  origin&l  root,  (racha  in  his  dhfttu-p&f  Aa). 

va  +  ch  +  lu5=v»+ch+chli+t  (3.  2, 110.),  {3. 1,  «.)X5-  4-78.). 

ra  +  oh  +  aa-Ta  4-  cha  +  t  (3.  I,  &2.). 

va  +  u  (m)  -*.  cha-vo  +  cha  +  t.  (7.  4,  20.),  (6.  1,  87.). 

a  +  vo  +  cha  +  t^avochat.  (6.  4,  71.) 
Now  vm  hy  the  nomenclature  of  F&nini  joins  va  in  preference  to  ^a. 
With  regard  to  re«oMng  Tacha  into  va  -(-  eba,  Fatanjali's  testimony 
will  do.  He  interprets  the  T&ishenka  category— samaviyo,  whea 
applied  to  a  word  as  the  constant  relation  between  its  different  letters, 
"atha  kah  BamavAyah  TarnAoAm&nupflrvyena  saiiniveshah"  Vide 
the  same  elsewhere  quoted. 

*  Bopp  com.  gram.  para.  IS  :  "  The  aspirates  of  different  organs 
are  easily  exchanged  with  each  other  ;"  PAnini  (3.  9,  32,  33.},  (7.  3,  13, 
13,  14,  15,  16,  17.).  Bopp  com.  gram.  para.  14  "pach&mi"  in 
^nakrit  becomes  "coquo"  in  Latin  j  Witini  (8.  2,  30.),  (7.  4,  62.). 
Bopp  com.  gram.  para.  17,  the  interchange  of  eta  and  la ;  P&nini 
(8.  2,  74, 73.},  (8.  4,  60.}.  Bopp  com.  gram.  para.  23,  about  the  different 
changes  of  Aa  in  the  cognate  languages  ;  F&nini  (S.  3,  31,  34,  35,  72.}, 
(8.  3,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39.),  (B,  2,  M,  34.).  Bopp  com.  gram.  para. 
35  KhudA,  god,  Khv&b,  SvSpa,  Ehur&hir,  STssri ;  Fftnini  (8.  3,  41, 
S2.).  Bopp  com.  gram.  para.  41,  Aa=ia  ;  P&;iiai  (8.  3,  34.).  Bopp 
com.  gram.  para.  42,'  1.  ya—ha  (sometimes}  ;  P&nini  (7,  4,  6*2.) 
"  kuhosbcboh  ,-"  hence  ha=ia,  but  ja=ya,  therefore  ya^ha.  Bopp 
com.  gram  para.  87  ;  P4nini  (8.  4,  55.).  Bopp.  com.  gram,  para.  88 
and  93 ;  Pa»ini  (8.  2,  39),  (8.  4,  63).  Bopp  com.  gram.,  paras.  8a 
91,  93,  100,  the  ptocesB  of  assimilation,  displacement,  and  substitution 
are  spoken  of  ;  but  PAnini  is  the  first  father  of  this  huguage.  Bopp 
com.  gram.  para.  94  ;  PSnini  (8.  S,  2,  30).  Bopp  com.  gram, 
para.  102  j  PAnini  8.  2,  33,  84.  Bopp'a  remarks  largely  apply  to 
cognate  languages,  while  P&nini's,  to  the  Sanskrit  language  only  : 
but  this  does  not  affect  the  statetuent  that  P&nim  is  the  first 
pbilologor. 
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flophy'  of  grammar  in  geDeral,  with  every  possible 
detail  of  the  Sanskrit  language.  The  way  in  which 
Fflmni  views  his  Ctsarga'  and  its  Apavtlda  is 
elucidated  by  the  fact  that  the  eharaoteristic  mark 
pitched  upon  and  recognized  by  the  definition- 
method,  admits  of  the  processes  of  substitution 
(ftdesha)  and  disappearance  (lopa).' 

What  ii  ipeoial  aboat  the  generaliiatioiu  of  P&Ttini  ? 

The  generalizations  of  F&nini  may  be  classified 
thus ;  (a)  False  and  (6)  True — the  latter  being  sub- 
divided into  (a)  artificial  and  (b)  scientific,  (a) 
"  Ugitasheha*"  is  an  example  of  the  first  kind.  It 
states  that  wherever  uk  as  it  occurs,  there  iiip  ia 
added  on,  nip  being  brought  in  by  the  conjunctive 
particle — cka.  That  is,  on  examining  so  many 
nouns  ending  in  t  called  Hip  for  particular  reasons 


1  Bopp  htM»  hb  •jstem  <rf  compknitiTe  grammar  on  the  divurioiu^ 
claasiftcationi,  principles  of  dimiono,  and  general  definitions  of 
Important  grammatical  terms  of  the  PiHiniyam.  His  grammar 
bears  testimony  to  the  rerolation  which  the  stndj  of  Sanskrit 
grammar  has  wrought  among  European  philologers. 

*  Patanjali  speaks  of  a  general  rule  coming  to  bear,  but  prevented 
b;  another  rule  from  doing  so.  The  first  applies,  but  the  second 
saj's "  no  ;  there  is  no  room  for  you  here."  Vide  his  remarlu  on 
(3.  2,  IO.)l    The  general  rule  is  so  real 

s  Fult  Pftnini  (7.  I,  8d,  91,  93,  94.}.  AU  such  Sfttros  exhibit  the 
definition-method  as  affected  by  analogy.  A  general  definition  ia 
sometimes  considered  by  PSfUni  to  be  a  type  in  which  certain  forma 
inher&  Hence  words  assuming  these  forms,  are  artificially  made  to 
belong  to  the  type.  For  example,  the  ending  "an"  (technically 
called  "  anan"  in  some  cases)  of  worde  like  "  rfljan"  ia  the  type  j  the 
changesgivfeD  in  the  SAtras  (6.  4.  53,  148.]^  and  (8.  3,  7.)  are  the  forms. 

*  Vide  Pinini  (4. 1,  6.> 
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by  PSnini,  these  two  properties  u¥  and  nip 
are  found  to  co-exist.  This  relation,  being  found 
to  be  constant,  is  stated  as  a  general  rule. 
This  rule  woiUd  be  a  correct  and  scientifio 
general  proposition,  if  both  the  properties  already 
mentioned,  belonged  really  to  tbe  many  cases 
of  feminine  nouns  examined.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  Vk  ia  a,  fictitious  property  created  and 
added  on  by  P&nini  to  every  noun  which  forms  its 
feminine  by  taking  nip.  Shatri,'  matup,'  kvasuh,* 
lyasun,'  &c.,  are  the  names  of  different  terminations 
for  the  formation  of  present  participles,  nominal 
adjectives  of  quality ,  perfect  participles,  and  of  what 
is  called  the  comparative  degree  of  adjectives.  This 
list,  imperfect  as  it  is,  includes  almost  every  variety 
of  grammatical  forms.    Now  ri  or  u*  in  all   these 

'  Vidt  our  note  on  Aunbuidhs  further  on. 

1  Vui«  Fkuni  (S.  S,  1S4.). 

•  Vidi  Finini  (e.  2,  94,  SO.}- 

•  R<fc  Wnini  (».  9, 107.). 
»  Vide  Wnini  {6.  3,  S7.) 

'  Sncb  coDtrivancee  are  colled  Aoubandhft.  T^ej  are  more  than 
a  mere  technical  terminology.  They  are  what  we  have  oalled  in  the 
text  artificial  generalization*.  The  particle  "ann,"  which  meana 
"  after,"  occurs  in  *  annmlua"  or  aaagama"  and  other  siiDilar  worda, 
"  anum&na"  is  "  meaauriog  after,"  that  is,  after  the  premises.  Hence 
"anu"  means  "after  all  that  precodea,"  U-,  "upon  the  whole." 
«  Auubaudha"  therefore,  means  "binding  or  grouping  upon  the  whole." 
See  Patanjali's  PaapiBh&hnika  :— "  AnekamannhaudhashaUimoch- 
ebiryam,  it-sanjnft  nacha  vaktavj*,  lopasbdia  na  Taktavyah,  yada. 
nubondhaih  kriyate,  tat  kaUdibhih  kwifyate  sidhyatysTam,  apfcii- 
ntyan  tu  bhavati."  Hare  it  ia  positiTely  liud  down  that  "  Anubandha" 
is  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  P&ninlyam.  Goutama  applies  the 
word,  "  Anabandha"  to  concrete  as  well  as  abstract  things,  and  means 
by  it.  "teq.uentialooDDectioD."    Vide  hia  Siltia  (2.  il,62.),  which  bis 
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terminations  ia  P^nini's  own  creation;  and,  there- 
fore, the  generalization  is  false,  for  uh  covers  the 
same  ground  as  nip ;  for  uh  is  put  in  wherever 
ntp  occurs.  The  same  remark  holds  true,  mutatis 
mutandis,  of  the  Kit-sdtr&ni  we  have  already  re- 
ferred to.  (6)  In  generalizing,  any  two  marks, 
which  are  constantly  found  together,  are  taken 
inductive  cognizance  of.  But  these  two  particular 
marks,  out  of  many,  essentially  belonging  to  the 
facta  under  observation,  may  be  any  two  marks 
which  may  specially  attract  the  attention  of  a 
philosophic  observer,  and  which  may  also  appear 
to  him  to  be  characteristic  They  noay,  therefore, 
form  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  general  pro- 
position. This  is  often  lost  sight  of  by  European 
critics  of  Pa?iini,  who  makes  any  common  property 
he  likes'  the  characteristic  property  for  generaliz- 


mtatorVdUfftjana,  thus esempliSee :— "  Anubandhah  sarApapn-. 
jaDaoaaatiUlno  gour  ^m  janayatttL"  Vidt  again  the  Qoutaml'sSfltra  (3. 
1, 19.)  and  V&tB^&jrana,  thus  :— "  Smritjaniibandhaahcha  pArvftbhylaa- 
maDtarena  oa  bhavati."  The  demonatration  of  a  sequeatial  cod- 
nectioD  ia  not  a  fuDction  of  a  technical  termiaologf.  VicU  OoldBtiicker 
on  Piniui,  page  38,  where  "he  (Panini,)  employs  for  hie  technical 
purposes  Anubandlias,  or  letters  without  eigoificanoe."  Thie  remark 
does  not  demand  any  comment  from  us.  We  hare  placed  it  at  tha 
end  of  this  note. 

•  A  cursory  examination  of  the  first  p&da  of  the  Mith  adhyftya 
will  provide  ample  eridcnce  for  this  statement  (a)  Reduplication  ; 
(6)  Sampras&nina,  (c)  the  Biibrtitation  of  the  letter  "  4"  for  e,  ai,  (^ 
ou  ;  (d)  the  insertion  of  the  augment "  (a)  ;"  («)  a  nip&tana  of  case- 
changes  ;  (/)  the  way  in  which  P&niui's  dhfttupS/Aa  should  be  read  ;  (g) 
disappearance  ;  (A)  the  augment  "  tuk  ;"  (ij  the  changes  of  vowels 
when  followed  by  vowels  ;  (j)  the  change  of  two  vowels  into  one  ; 
(*)  the  change  of  two  vowels  coming  together  into  tlie  one  preceding 
(pQrvarQpa)  ;  (I)  two  vowels  coming  together  pass  into  one  vowel  i 
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ing  and  grouping  grammatical  facts,  no  matter 
whether  thia  mark  essentially  belonga  to  them  aa 
observed,  or  is  put  upon  them  by  himself.  "  Achi- 
ehnudhatabhruv&m  yvoriyafluvanou"*  and  others, 
as  well  as  the  Kit-sfitrUm  more  than  once  referred 
to,  illustrate  and  exemplify  the  remarks  we  have 
made,  (a)  Again  the  SOtra  '*  Sasajusoruh'"  is  an 
instance  of  what  we  have  called  an  artificial  gene- 
raUzation,  for  the  '«'  in  which  many  words  end, 
which  sometimes  becomes  '  o'  before  soft  con- 
sonants, and  sometimes  Yisarga  before  hard  con- 
sonants, and  which  is  sometimes  totally  dropt,  is, 
according  to  PSnini,  first  to  assume  the  change 
called  ru  subject  to  this  rule.*  It  is  essential  that 
it  should  pass  through  this  ordeal  before  it  under- 
goes the  last  change.  (6)  "Sichi  vriddhih  parasmaipa- 


(m)  specifj  applicatioa  of  tbeee  cbftogeB  to  caae-termiDaliona ;  (n) 
ihe  change  of  '*  a"  when  followed  by  "  a."  or  &  soft  couaoiiant  ;  (o) 
;he  two  vowels  coming  together  remain  as  they  are  (prakritja  ,) 
(p)  when  "  plnta"  vowels  become  "apluta;"  (q)  the  cb&Dges  of 
,he  words  "  div"  and  "  etat  f  before  cousonautal  case-tennina- 
(  (r)  the  insertion  of  the  augment  "  auC  («)  tbo  subject  of 
accents:  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  From  this  enumeratioD, 
t  will  at  once  appear  that  these  so  many  Adhikiras  (paragrapfaa)  are 
founded  on  different  principles,  and  that  each  principle  is  based  on 
a  property  of  a  word  as  viewed  by  P&nini. 

»    Panini  (6.  4,  77.).  " 

s    PJbiini  (8.  2,  66.); 

8  I. "  Shivo  vadati."  In  thia  instance  1.  ShivM  (4.  I,  2.) ;  2.  (Shiva- 
ru  (8.  2,  66.)  3.  Shiva-u  (6.  1, 114.)  j  4.  Shivo  (6.  1 ,  87.).  II.  "  Shivah 
kah."  In  this  instance,  I.  Shiva-e  (4. 1,  S)  ;  3.  Shiva-ru  (8.  2,  66);  a 
Shivah  (8.  3,  15).  TIL  "  Shiva  iha."  In  thie  instance  l.Shiva-H{4.  1,2.); 
2.  Shiva-ru  (8.  2,  66.) ;  a  8hiva-y  (8.  3,  17->  :  4.  Shiva  iha  (8.  3.  19.), 
The  second  stage  in  every  instance  exeiupUiies  the  slateinent  we 
have  made. 
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de«u'  is  an  instance  of  what  vre  hare  called  a  soienti- 
fio  generalization,  for  both  the  marks  '  Sioh*  and 
*  Paraamaipadatva'  really  belong  to  the  grammatical 
forms  which  are  generalized.  There  is  almost  an 
equal  preponderance  of  all  these  three  kinds  of 
general  propositions  in  the  grammar  of  Fftnini, 
whose  terminology  is  often  called  peculiar,  artificial, 
and  complex.  But  from  the  foregoing  remarks  it 
will  not  fail  to  be  perceived  that  in  the  formation 
and  statement  of  these  general  rules,  or  rather 
definitions  as  an  individual  Sfltra  is  called  Laksaria 
by  authors  like  Patanjali,*  a  great  deal  more 
than  mere  terminology  is  involved ;  that  the 
distinction  of  Fllnini  as  a  philosopher  lies  in  his 
invention  and  use  of  the  definition-method,  and 
that  his  system,  which  appears  as  perfect  to 
us  as  the  system  of  Euclid,  seems  confased  and 
irregular  to  European  scholars,  because  they  do 
not  look  at  it  from  the  Aryan  stand-point  of  the 
definition-method. 

Orammar,  both  analytic  and  synthetic- 
Enough  has  already  been  said  with  regard  to 
the  synthetic  and  analytical  methods  of  treating  a 
subject.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  way  in 
which  a  subject  is  viewed.  Independently  of  the 
modes  of  examination  and  arrangement  of  the 
subject-matter,  the  nature  of  a  system  itself   may 


»    Mwni  {7.  2,1.). 

»  Viilt  the  mtroductoty  chapter  of  th«  Mfthtbhtiya  where  P»tan- 
jali  uys  : — "  Kim  pnuarlalujana  kirn  puau-Ukwntun,  shabdo  lak«yub 
sAtrun  laknumm." 
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be  synthetic  or  aoalytical.  The  general  rpjes  on 
which  a  science  is  based  constitute  its  synthetic 
part.  They  are  founded  on  facts  and  are  real^ 
Nothing  can  change  them.  Nothing  can  contradict 
them.  Of  course,  ciu-sory  obserration  of  facts  or 
imperfect  induction  will  vitiate  their  truth.  But 
caareful  and  sufficient  observation,  patient  and 
perfect  induction,  and  scrutinizing  and  crilioal 
deductive  application,  are,  of  course,  pre-supposed. 
Though  such  is  not  exactly  the  nature  of  gramma- 
tical rules  based  on  the  definition-method,  yet  they 
are  analogous  to  these,  and  form  the  synthetical 
part  of  grammar.  Confra-distiDguished  &om  these 
general  rules  by  constant  change,  bj  ingenious 
contradictions,  by  new  proposals,  and  by  frequent 
new  adaptations,  the  analytical  part  consists  of  the 
Kq)lanation  of  natural  phenomena.  This  explana- 
tion is  analogotu  to  the  analysis  of  grammatical 
forms.  The  definition-method  enabled  Pfimini  to 
frame  and  state  general  rules  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  manner.  But,  unaided  by  the  light  of 
comparative  philology  and  compelled  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances,^  in  which  he  was  placed,  to 
fell  back  on  hia  own  resources,  PUmini'  is  often 
superficial  and  fonciful  in  his  analysis.  But  this 
circumstance,  derogatory  as  it  is,  does  not  afFect 
his  spirit  of  positive    inquiry,    based    on    facts 


1   More  of  thia  iu  its  proper  place. 

>  Vide  T&ram{<i.2,35.)  vhere  Fak^fttUh,  and  (4.  3,  6.)  wliere 
Madhytnmah,  are  giren  :  Vide  also  his  nualysia  of  pronomiDal  case- 
forraationi  (7.  2,  87-113.)-  Simply  the  re-Btatement  of  a  form 
u  not  its  Analysis.    These  form  properly  the  eubject  of  Nip&tasa, 
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as  they  are,  and  guided  by  almost  OTerweening 
fondness  of  thorough  positive  evidence.  Two 
circumstances  appear  to  us  to  bear  out  this  asser- 
tion ;  first,  PilRini  is  explicit  on  the  subject  of  his 
method :  he  seeks  for  the  facts  of  the  language  as 
they  are,  and  not  as  tbej  appear  to  grammarians  ;^ 
secondly,  influenced  by  this  spirit,  he  lays  down  a 
Nip&tana  (a  form  which  cannot  be  analyzed,  and 
yet  which  is  too  important  Xo  be  passed  over  by 
a  grammarian  without  notice],  where  be  finds  it 
difficult  to  generalize  properties  belonging  to 
Nip&tans,^  and  to  group  them  under  a  special 
mark. 

ScholaBtidsm  and  grammatical  exegesis  illustrated. 

The  JnSpaka  introduces  the  subject  of  what  is 
called  interpreting  PAreini  by  Pacini  alone.  Now  what 
is  *'  Jn^paka  ?"  That  which  arises  and  is  deducible 
from  the  Paniuiyam,  but  is  not  directly  mentioned 
in  it.  It  consists  of  four  parts  : — 1.  the  apparent' 
uselessness  of  what    occurs    in  a   Sfitra;   2.   the 


3     ride  PArtini  (I.  3,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57.). 

^  Vide  Paribb&tenduslkekhara  by  N&gojl  Bhatta,  (paribh&j&  309,  Dr. 
Kielborn's  editioiij  piige  106).  "Paretti — anjAdrishe  prayoge  prftptenyS- 
ili-iBhaprayogakaraKam"— tbe  definition  of  ft  NipftUna  adopted  by 
N;"igojt.  "  Hiddhavadachohftraiiwn"— the  traditional  definition  of  a  Nip&- 
taua,  which  we  have  adopted.  The  coUectioa  of  difierent  Nipfttanaa  in 
the  Pftninlyam  favours  the  latter  view  mther  than  the  former.  Fatanjali 
on  the  Nip&tana ;--"  Pflraakaraprabhrittni  cha  sanjnAylm"  says 
"  Avihitalaktanah  eat  piTaakaraprabhritifu  dratAtvyah."  Here  the 
wijrd  "avihitaIaluanah''recogniEeB  the  fact  of  a  definition  (lak«ana)  as 
[■"udedon  common  propcrtiea  (Sadhormya)  not  being  accompUahed, 
PArra-vaiyarthy^m. 
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establisliment*  of  some  text ;  3.  the^  application  of 
the  text  to  cases  coming  under  the  particular  Siltra 
in  question ;  4.  the*  application  of  the  text  establish- 
ed to  other  cases  than  those  included  orig^inally. 
We  will  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  The  word 
"Ak»ady&h"  is  to  be  formed.  It  comes  from  **  aksa," 
•*  a  die ;"  and  diy  '*  to  play."  *'  Aksadyfih"  is  one 
who  plays  with  dice.  Now,  the  changes  : — 
*•  div"  takes  the  termination  "  kvip"  (3.  2,  76.). 
The  termination  disappears  by  1.  Halantyam,  2. 
TTpadeshejanun&sika  it,  3.  LashakTataddhite,4.  Tasya 
lopah,  5.  Yerapriktasya.  "Aksadiv"  is  the  form  now. 
But  the  letter  "  t"  takes  the  form  of  tith,  that  is, 
**  fl"  by  (6.  4, 19.) ;  the  original  word  "Aksadiv" 
becomes  "  Aksadi  +  H"  Here  is  a  difficulty.  By 
the  paribhftift  already  established,  the  "  di"  in  the 
original  word  cannot  become  "  dyd"  (6.1,  77.). 
The  paribh4s&  "  Asiddham  bahirangamantarange" 
applies.  *'  tTttaropasthitanimittatram"  being  taken 
as  *'  Bahirangatvam"  yan  is  "  Antaranga."  Hence 
"  fl,"  as  it  were,  existed  not.  The  result 
is  "  di"  cannot  undergo  any  change.  Hence 
the  rule — N&jfinantarye  bahisivaprakHptih.  This 
rule  is  established  by  the  *'  Jn&paka"  discer- 
nible in  (6.1,  86.)  where  "tuk"  is  put  in.  In 
a  discussion  about  the  formation  of  words  like 
**  Adhltya,"  the  paribhSaa  we  have  mentioned,  if 
applied,  removes  every  difficulty.  Hence  "  tuk" 
(6. 1,  86.)  is  useless  (appfu'ently.)  But  it  is  put 
in  by  Pllnini.      Therefore,   it  indicates  something, 


KiDcKid&rthajn&panam,  ^    Srasmiu  chSrit^bjam. 

Anyatra  phalun. 
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thafc  ia,  setres  tlie  purpose  of  a  *'  Jnftpaka"^  for  the 
■rule  already  mentioned.  The  word  "  Adhltya"  is 
now  formed  by  (6. 1,  86.).  The  rule — Asiddham  ba- 
hirangamantarange — is  set  aside  by  the  rule  deduced, 
which  is — -Ndjanantarye  bahisivaprakZiptih.  For 
these  two  conflict  with  each  other.  Hence,  in  the 
example  Aluadyfih,  the  rule  deduced  applies,  and 
difficulties  are  removed.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
a  *'  JnSpaka"  is  brought  to  bear.  This  method  of 
interpreting  P^nini  by  himself  has  always  been 
employed  by  our  grammarians.  The  only  remark 
that  we  have  to  make  is, — its  philosophy  has  degene- 
rated: its  spirit  is  misunderstood:  its  importance 
is  not  fully  recognized  ;  and  its  application  is  not 
thorough  enough.  The  interpretation  of  the 
P^niniyam  by  itself  is  thus  treated.  The  P&ninl- 
yam  is  a  sort  of  gymnasium  for  the  intellect.  Ita 
interpretation  is  likely  not  only  to  teach  saxi 
impress  the  exegetical  method  of  PatanjaU  and 
other  teachers,  but  to  call  into  activity  the  logical 
faculties  of  the  mind.  The  influence  of  the 
PfLniniyam  as  a  means  of  education  cannot  be 
overrated. 

Obxoaologj  of  F&Tdni. 

The  question  as  to  the  chronology  of  P&nini  can 
be  answered  in  a  way  by  ascertaining  the  time 
when  Patanjali  wrote  his  commentary.  Ancient 
Indian  chronology  has  been  much  discussed,  ex- 
ternal evidence  being  generally  adduced,  but  ex- 
ternal evidence  can  be  admitted,  only  when  it  does 
not  conflict  with  internal  evidence,  which  is  always 
preferable  in  the  case  of  Indian  chronology ;  for, 
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being  fuller,  it  is  more  reliable,  and  can  be  based 
on  facts  of  a  kind  capable  of  standing  an  examina- 
tion and  a  oroas-ezamination  before  anj  judge. 
Tbese  facts  are  not  hiBtorioal  in  the  ordinarj  sense, 
but  the  history  of  ideas  and  feelings  ia  more  reliable 
than  the  annals  of  battles  and  sieges.  We  intend 
to  use  this  history  and  see  what  light  it  can  throw 
on  the  chronology  of  P&ninL 


ETidence  arranged. 

The  evidence  about  to  be  adduced  can  be  cu- 
mulated under  four  heads : — philosophical,  literary, 
social,  and  geographical  The  first  relates  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  philosophical  ideas,  and 
can  be  gathered  from  the  discussions  of  thinkers 
who  flourished  either  before  or  after  PatanjaU. 
The  second  is  to  be  bmlt  on  the  development  and 
nature  of  literary  works  noticed  by  F&nini  and 
Patanjali.  The  third  includes  the  history  of 
manners  and  customs.  The  fourth  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  of 
ancient  authors.  External  evidence  will  be  con- 
sidered in  its  proper  place.  Now  first,  the  philoso- 
phical evidence- 


Antecedents  of  PatoAJaU  olaHiiled. 

As  a  school  of  thought  can  be  neither  understood 
nor  interpreted  without  an  analysis  of  its  antece- 
dents, which  originate  and  determine  it,  the  antece- 
dents of  PatanjaU  are  to  be  examined.  At  the 
time  of  Patanjali,  psychology,  which  succeeds  phi- 
lological discussions,  was   strenuously    cultivated. 

■  r,,j,i,r,-i-,.C00i^[c. 
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Fatanjali  defined,  criticised,  systematized  and  com- 
mented on  what  had  been  developed  in  a  long 
aeries  of  centurieB  by  the  Achiryas,  whose  activities 
were  not  one-sided,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel. 
Some  proposed  abstruse  philosophical  problems, 
and  away  in  forests,  attempted'  to  solve  them. 
The  literature  which  embodies  their  speculations 
is  called  Aranyaka.  Some*  examined  lingual  forma, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  definition-method, 
developed  the  rules  and  laws  of  language.  Others' 
acted  on  the  elaborate  sacrificial  lore  accumulated 
from  time  immemorial.  Fhilosophioally  and  his- 
torically, the  Achftrya-period  is  highly  interesting. 
The  predominant  style  of  composition  was  that  of 
the  Siitras;  but  it  was  not  exclusively  employed, 
for  some  Aranyakas  and  some  Stitras,  theological 
and  grammatical,  were  almost  contemporary.  The 
abridged  methodic  style  of  composition  and  a 
mode  of  thought,  definite  and  practical,  were  the 
necessary  consequences  of  a  re-action  against  the 
verbose,  loose,  and  immethodical  dicta  of  the 
Brahmav^dins,  who  revelled  for  centuries  in 
sacrifices,  and  a  mode  of  discussion  based  on  meta* 
phorSy  analogies,  and  illustrations  often  far-fetched. 
Elaborate  theology  was  itself  a  re-action  agtunst 


1  Vide  Chhftndogfa  tJpanuad — (V.  10.)  "  Ye  cheme  annya 
shnddMUpa  ityupisate,"  Agwn— it  ia  interpreted  ; — "  Yadaraaj&ya- 
n&mitjachakHite  btahmachaiyamevik"  Vide  the  same  (VIIL  S.}- 

>    Vide  the  Sfttraa  of  the  predecessors  of  Pftiuni. 

B  AshTaUjana  qnotea  {Vide  U.  6,  16Ui  SAtnt)  O&nagiri,  Vide 
(V.  6,  S4th  SfltTs)  TotdToli,  and  others.  Toulvali  is  &  scion  of  TuItbIo, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Pftnint  Vidt  Panini  (2.  2,  «!.).  This  evidence 
speoiaUj  deserves  attention. 
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the  pure,  eimple,  impassioned  and  direct  teacbingo 
of  the  Bisis,  who  began  a  reTolution  like  Tuk&rdma 
and  Nftnaka  against  the  unspiritual  sacrificial 
system  of  their  predecessors.^  Generations  of 
.Rids  taught,  prayed,  and  sang.'  But  the  people* 
instead  of  rising  to  their  height,  brought  them 
down  to  their  own  level.  Be^nning  from  the 
earliest  time,  the  predecessors  of  Patau jali  can  be 
arranged  in  l^e  following  order. 

L  The  Sisis ;  11.  The  Brahmav&dins ;  III.  The 
AchAryafi ;  IV.  and  last,  the  teachers  who  predomi. 
natod  at  the  time  of  Fatanjali.  I.  The  Bma  were 
worshippers*  who  adopted  the  mode  and  form  of 
expression  witii  which  they  were  familiar.  Spells 
or  Mantras*  had  been  used:  the  enemies  of  the 
Vedic  Aryas  had  often  shown  their  magical'  powOTS : 


1  Vide  (L  I,  2.]  K.  S.  The  «  part  iiuis."  Again  Tidt  (VIL  63, 1.) 
B.  S.,  when  *'  the  put  poeta"  are  mentioned. 

*  Vidt  (Vn.  70,  «.}  of  the  aame  "  Im&  brahmtayrichTante 
TnTabhjim."  Vidt  (VIII.  14, 8.)  "Bhibeyamaroiiu  dltaejam  sbacUpate 
manlane  yadahmn  gopatih  wjiaa"  forapnjer.  Vidt  (VIII,  19,  39.) 
"  trimidUiuh  pramatim  Tan  nuunlgne  harnsn  dUave,"  and  oQwr 
prayera  in  the  aam«  SOkta.  Aa  for  songs  the  (word  OAj&ta)  occnrs 
often.    The  Sina  again  call  themselves  Giyatrinah  or  singers, 

*  The  words  "  rioh"  and  "  archa"  to  worship,  are  often  used.  Vidt 
Himkta,  (IV,  6.)  where  the  Teda  or  Brahma  is  declared  to  be  either 
ItihAea  or  .flik  or  GUhft, 

*  Tie  word  "Mantra"  occtirt  in  (I.  40,6  and*.)  R.S.  Vidt  (VII. 
19,  4.)  of  the  same,  in  which  '  Saty smantrft'  occnrs.  VuU  (VII. 
U,  13.),  Satyamantrft  most  bo  neceesarily  oppoaed  to  Asatyamantra, 
that  ii,  opposiUon  between  true  and  blae  Mantras, 

*  Vidt  (VIII.  23, 14  and  15.),  where  the  words  "  MJjinah"  and 
"MlyajA"  at  once  occur. 
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Bacrifices*  had  been  performed:  BrahmaTiaspati* 
had  been  recognized:  Yajua'  or  the  sacrificial 
dictum  had  been  uttered :  and  S&m&ni*  or  songs 
had  been  chanted.  The  charaoteristio  features  of 
this  period  were  the  metrical  style  of  composition 
and  a  soluble  and  unlocalized  mode  of  thought, 
which  applied  almost  the  same  epithets  to  different 
gods,  and,  sometimes  in  an  access  of  mind  OTer- 
come  by  feeling  and  devotion,  considered  all  gods 
to  be  one."  Devotion,  such  as  Tuk&Hlma  preached, 
was  an  essential  and  distinctive  feature.  II.  The 
Brahmav&dins  set  up  manual  rites  against  this 
spirit  of  devotidn.  III.  The  Ach&ryaa  who  were 
both  teachers  and  philosophers*  differed  from  the 
Brahmavftdinfl,  IV.  While  the  YAjnikas  of  the 
time  of  Fatanjali  were  an  inferior  class  of  Br&h- 
manas,  who  probably  composed  Parishisfas,  meddled 
with  the  sacrificial  system,  and  attempted  to  niiun- 
tain  their  dignity'.  The  teachera  or  Gurus  employed 


I  Tide  (Vlt.  14,  1  and  2.),  where  a  Kcriflc«  is  qualified  aa 
andent.  Moreover,  all  ihe  instnunenta  of  a  lacrifice  and  ite  detaila  are 
often  referred  to. 

1  Vide  (11.  34,  13.),  where  IndiAbrahmanaqiaU  are  praised. 
Brahmaflaspati  ia  often  mentioned. 

>    Vide  (TIIL  41.  S.),  where  figah  is  mentioned. 

*  Fi(I«  (VTII.  16,9.)"  Tamarlcebhiatam  aftmabhistsm  gATatralshdh^. 
r«ana7ali  indnun  vardhauti  kdtajah.'  This  Xik  refers  to  SIm&ui 
with  Oftjatra  and  Arka.  Indra  n  called  BrahmA. 

•  Vide  (1,  164,  43,  M,  4S,  and  4«.)>  where  all  gods  are  stated 
to  be  one  and  the  same,  Thia  Sik  majr  be  oompaied  with  the  £iks  1st 
and  2nd  of  the  68th  SOkta,  7tb  Adhyftya,  Stb  ManAOa,  of  what  is 
called  VUakhilya,  stated  to  be  a  h^ter  interpretation. 

<    Tidt  Tbka's  Hirukta. 

f    Vide  para  6th  in  the  sequel, 
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ex^etioal  logic  and  propounded  theology.  Ample 
eridenoe  in  Bupporfc  of  these  Btatements  is  available. 
We  will  produoe  it  in  our  history  of  philosophy  in 
India.  We  Till  only  indicatie  here  how  the  different 
periods  were  re-aotionary.  I.  During  the  first 
period,  the  authors  of  the  Siiktas  called  themselvea 
new  Vipras,'  worshippers,  intelligent  and  thonght* 
fnl.  These  assumptions  doubtless  show  their  re- 
aotionary  spirit.*  These  leaders  came  together  in 
assemblies'  and  prayed  as  they  sacrifibed.*  The 
saorificial  phrases,  which  had  their  own  signifi- 
cance^ were  with  them  so  many  oonvenient  forms 
ready  to  hand  for  the  expression  of  their  devotional 
feelings,  which  referred  to  the  direct  performance 
of  a  sacrifice  as  such.  The  word  Brahma,  ao 
mystic  and  vague,  is  used  by  them  in  the  sense  of 
a  prayer  uttered.  II.  During  the  second  period,  the 
Brahmavidins  attempted  to  explain  the  sacrificial 
rites  in  their  different  stages.  They  availed  them- 
selves  of  such  aid  as  philosophy  in  its  rude  state, 
simple  analogies,   illustrations   of  any  kind,  and  a 


1  Vide  the  J^ka  (tl.  64.)  B.  S.,  wher«  Tipras  are  mantioned.  Vidt 
aim  (VIL  U,  9.)  B.  8.,  where  old  and  new  Auia  uid  Vipras  are 
mentioned.  Fui«(L  7,  \.),  where  GAtbiiias  and  Arkinaa  are  mmtioned. 
Vide  (II.  el)  K.  S.,  in  the  BSa  ot  which  the  eintheta  mentioned  are 
need.  It  ie  not  neceoaarj  to  produoe  any  particular  Jtiks  for  supporting 
the  aUtement  in  the  text  A  cunoiy  glance  attli*  Aik-Sanhitt 
will  discover  any  noiDber  of  inatanoes. 

1  Vide  what  ia  called  the  Frog-Stkkta  uttered  I?  our  TasiitAa 
(YII.  103).  Thia  SAkta  is  satiric  and  re-actionary. 

■  Vide  (1.  47, 10.),  where  "  EADTftntm  sadasi  prije"  occurs.  Vide 
(I.  60,  fi.),  where  "  PraahansAmo  matibbir  gotam&sah"  occurs  : 
there  were  the  aaaembliea  of  the  Kanraa  and  Ootamaa. 

*  Vide  (YIIL  36,  7.),  where  "  Karmini"  and  "  Brahffl&ni"  are 
bronght  into  oppontion. 
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spirit  of  generalization  which  refers  every  thing 
to  be  explained  to  certain  accepted  £orms,  could 
afford.'  Brahmavarohasa*  was  ambitiously  aspired 
after.  Brahma'  as  0]^osed  to  Ksatra  expressed 
all  that  was  connected  wiUi  learning  and  with 
sacrifice,  and  all  that  constituted  the  pre-eminence 
of  a  priest  or  philosopher.  Long  sacrificial 
fiessions*  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  words 
S&yujya*  or  Salokatfi  were  inherited,  and  were  easily 
understood.  The  style  of  composition,  of  argu- 
ment, and  of  procedure,  doubtless  shows  re-action 
against  the  simple  and  pure  devotion  of  the  .fii«ia. 
III.  During  the  third  period^  some  of  Uie  Brah- 
mav&dins  gradually  developed  into  AohSryas,  who 
imderstood  a  method  of  ratiocination*  better,  and 


^  A  curaoiy  glance  at  a  passage  or  two  of  the  Aitarey a-Brfthmana 
for  exkmple  will  hetx  oat  the  etotement  ia  the  text, 

'  BrahniaTarchasa  b  defioed  to  be  light  Vide  Aitareya-Bifhtnaja 
(I.  8.)  and  (IL  4.). 

■  Vidt  (VII.  1 9.)  of  the  Aitareja  BrAhmana.  Brahma  ia  diaticgniahed 
from  kMtra.  The  one  for  a  Br&hiuana,  nod  the  other  for  a  E*atrijra. 
The  whole  passage  throws  much  light  on  tbe  nature  of  Brahma.  At 
this  time,  it  was  sacriGoe,  the  knowledge,  and  instnunents  necessary 
lor  peiformiDg  it. 

*  Sattraia  the  word  for  a  sacrificial  seasioa  Fables  of  the  time 
make  lower  animals  hold  a  sattra.  Besides,  the  sacrifices  regularly 
prescribed  lasted  for  a  number  of  days. 

■  These  words  occur  too  often  to  need  references  to  particular 
passages.  What  definite  notions  ths  word  SAyujya  conveyed  to  the 
mind  of  a  Brahmav&din,  it  ia  raUier  difficult  to  determine,  as  ns 
explanation  ia  giren.  TUa  oirouBstaiice  shows  tluA  the  word 
conveyed  a  familiar  idea. 

•  Vide  paragraph  10th  ia  this  chapter.  Atham-Yeda-Sanhit&,  (11th 
Kfciufa,  8nd  Aunv&ka,).  Vide  Taittirfya-BrAbmana.  See  (Klndu,  10,  psr. 
0,  A  ft)  a  dialogue  between  a  Brahmiwhiiin  and  an  Aob&ryb  It  was 
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whose  attempts  at  discovering  the  essence  of 
matter  and  mind,  resulted  in  the  development  of 
the  first  general  principles  of  psychoid^.  These 
Ach&ryas  were  the  first  fathers  of  regular  philosophy 
in  India.  The  rude  etymologists  began  to 
cultivate  grammar  seriously.  F&nim  is  considered 
by  Patanjali  to  be  the  Ach&rya  par  ezcelleiwe.  He 
never,  we  believe,  calls  him  a  ^isi.  Other 
Achflryas  still  under  the  enslaving  influence  of 
theology  composed  the  sacrificial  SUtras  so  well 
known.  IV.  The  fourth  period  was  marked  l^ 
theological  degeneracy  and  stagnation,  and  philoso- 
phical improvement  and  agitation,"  The  Y&jnikag 
sought  to  enforce  artificial  rules  of  sanctity  and 
caste;  and  theological  interpreters  of  the  class 
of  Patanjali,  who  perhaps  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Mimd,nB^aystem  of  philosophy,  took  the  place 
of  the  Ach^a-theologians.  Patanjali  undertakes 
to  write  his  commentary  for  the  revival'  c^ 
theology.  Philosophy  was  not  as  yet  represented 
by  a  class  of  thinkers  distinctly  named.  It  will  be 
shown  in  the  sequel  that  philosophy  at  the  time 


stated  ID  anawer  to  quwiee  of  the  Bnihmacb&rin,  that  Satja  is  iii 
Tapas,  nhich  conabts  in  Bala,  and  that  consists  in  Frlna.  The 
AohArya  prevented  the  pupil  from  orenteppioK  the  bounds  of  enquiry, 
"  Ahamnta  Ich&rjachchfaiej&n  bhaTi^&mi."  "  I  shall  be  greater 
than  an  Acb&rya,"  are  aigoificant  words.  Our  learned  MSdhava's  inter- 
pretation generally  confirms  the  liberal  conatroction  of  the  original 
passage.  Vide  the  13th  AdhjAya  of  the  8th  Prap&fAaka  of  the  same 
EAntfe.  Throe  categories— earth,  water,  and  sky — are  mentioned  in 
a  theological  way.  Air  is  iuolnded  in  the  sky  and  the  light  in  water, 
1  4th  and  5th  paragraphs  give  evidence  for  this  statement 
*  Vide  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  Mahibhftiya.  The  great 
point  of  ambition  was  to  be  ArtTijtna, 
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of  Fatsnjali  was  in  a  state  of  isdefimten«s. 
Philology  in  India  preceded  paychologjr  hy  centu- 
ries.* Philosophy,  when  it  proposes  the  solution 
of  higher  problems,  such  as  how  perodption  is 
caused,  has  a  freshness,  a  novelty,  and  a  power  of 
inspiration  which  acts  strongly  on  the  susceptible 
minds  of  thinkers  like  Patanjali,  and  oommunioates 
a  general  impulse  to  the  thonght  of  the  stgo. 
After  Patanjali,  a  oonfliot  took  place  between 
Earma-Mim^B^,  the  strong  and  staunch  advocate  of 
theology,  and  Yoga,  on  which  the  mantle  of  the 
Achftryas,  who  had  oultiTated  philosophy,  fell. 
The  Mtm&n8&  employed  exegetical  logic  in  defending 
theology,  and  introduced  into  ite  discuraions  phi- 
lologioel  and  psyohologioal  principles.*  The 
conflict,  between  et^^ial  activity  and  final  emanci- 
pation from  all  activity/  assumed,  for  the  first 
time,  a  definite  form,  and  became  fmitfally 
Tehemwit.  Thus  the  action  and  re-action  of  theolo- 
gioal  and  philosophical  influences  necessarily  cul- 
minated in  Buddhism,  which  recognized  and  en- 
couraged the  esoteric  philosophy  of  the  Yoga- 
system  in  its  convents,*  succeeded  in  weakening 
the  influence  of  the  Y&jnikas  by  its  public  and 
popular  preaching,  and  thus  included  within  ite 
fold  the    laity  and  philosophical   ascetics.     This 


1  Vide  oar  oompairiaoii  between  Kwiftdk  utd  PAnio). 

*  The  idea  of  BhSvank  or  thoQght  u  tbe  key  to  the  p&nphrMe 
of  vnrj  puuge  ■ccording  to  the  UlminBA-Byatam. 

■    The  conflict  flnt  comea  to  notica  in  tha  TTpsnuads,  and  la  fliat 
Bjgtematically  stated  in  the  Yoga-s^atem  of  philosophy, 

*  Videjht  Dbamma-pada. 
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Tiew  placea  Patanjali  brfor*  Buddha.  "W*  Trill, 
in  the  sequel,  prodnoe  what  ctridenee  we  have  for 
establisbing  this  view. 

State  fit  jUloMifby  bafora  FataqjaS. 

We  have  shown  in  the  first  chaprt«r  that  the 
Ag-Teda-SanhitA  rereak  a  ciTiHzation  anterior  to 
itself,  a  form  of  society,  a  goTemment,  and  a  code  of 
cnstomary  law,  social,  political,  and  theological  or 
rather  sacrificiaT.  The  ^«is  believed  in  the  work- 
ing of  ut  indefinite  energy  represented  on  earth 
by  fin,  in  the  firmament  bj  air,  and  in  the  heavens 
In''  tlie  son.  Thev  had  a  distinct  notion  of  a  amt 
rf  composition  which  they  invariably  denoted  by 
the  word  "  Yoga,"  and  of  a  sort  of  an  inherent 
stability  which  they  named  "  Ksema.'*  The  Brah- 
ma^dins  introduced  anthropomorphic  ideas  into 
the  simple  philosophy  of  the  iM«s.  They  sought 
to  rationalize  their  sacrificial  notions  or  rather 
customs  by  reducing  them  to  the  notions  of  gene- 
ration, all  the  processes  of  which  were  directly 
transferred  to  the  sacrifice  in  its  difEerent  stagw. 
The  anthropomorphic  idea  of  generation  insisted 
upon  by  the  BrahmavAdins,  was  analyzed  by  the 
Ach&ryas  into  the  primary  appearance,  secondary 
appearance,  contact,  and  tiiat  which  causes  contact.^ 
Philosophy  was  separated    from  theology.'    The 


1  Vide  Srd  AnUTik*  of  the  flrrt  VaUi  of  the  Shtkift-adLyfty» 
Taittiriyiv  Upaniwd  :  the  terma  nsed  are  Pflrrarflpftm,  Cttwarflpwo, 
SandUmun,  and  Suidhih.  - 

s  Vide  the  Moiu&ka  TJpanuad,  Mh  Section  of  the  1st  Eirufc.  Ths 
Apari  Tid;&  is  diatinguuhed  from  the  PatX.  The  flnit  induclea  tlie  four 
Tedu ;  %xA  Slukift,  EalptsTyikanna,  Kirukta,  ChhandR  wd  JyotiM  ; 
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philosophical  questions  of  the  day  were : — What  is 
the  origin  o£  the  people  ?  How  many  gods  are 
there  ?  What  are  their  ranks  ?  And  who  is  the 
highest  among  them?  What  is  Pr%.7i&  or  the 
essence  of  life  ?  What  is  the  soul  ?  What  is  an 
individual  man  ?  What  are  the  secondary  essences 
or  tanmatrft  ?^  Some  of  these  questions  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Aitareyina  and  Taittirlyins  from  the 
earliest  time.'  But  it  is  one  thing  to  see  the  first 
glimmerings  of  an  idea,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
see  it  discussed  by  the  thinkers  of  the  day.  The 
first  glimmerings  of  induction  were  seen  long 
before  Bacon,  who  is  called  the  father  of  inductive 
philosophy.  The  soul  had  been  distinguished  from 
the  mind,  and  the  seat  of  the  power  of  the  senses 
was  analogically  illustrated.^  The  action  of  the 
mind  on  the  body,  and  that  of  the  latter  on  the 
former,  could  not  be  understood:  the  nervous 
system  was  not  discovered  :  two  souls  were,  there- 
fore, supposed  to  exist  —internal  and  corporeal.*  ATI 

the  ParA  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  aoul.  The  diatiuctioa  betwoen 
Parft  and  Apar&  is  the  dJitinctioQ  between  higher  and  lower.  Vidt 
(7th  Adhyftya,  first  KiiuU  of  the  ChyUidng;a-Upaai«ad),  where  a 
distinction  between  a,  Mantra-vid  and  an  Atma-vid  is  made.  The 
former  tinew  theology  as  developed  at  the  time,  the  latter  was  a 
philosopher. 

I  Vid«  Bpeoallj  th«  Fntshna-Upaoijad ;  and  corsorily  go  tiirongh 
anj  ot  the  ten  TTpaninda. 

3  rKfeSrstFanch.  19th  Ehanda,  2nd  Panch.  25th  Ehanda  and 
40th  KhiMd&  of  the  Aitareja-Br&hmana,  and  again  from  the  Taittirtja- 
Br&hmana,  Oiany  paMagea  can  be  qnoted.  The  mode  of  a  pay- 
chological  discossioQ  is  quaint,  os  it  is  baaed  on  sacriBcial  forms. 

3  Any  part  of  the  Aitareya  aud  Tatttlrlya-Br&hmanaa  may  b» 
read  for  illnatrating  this  statement. 

*  Vtc(«  Taittirtya-UpaQimd,  the  discusaion  abont  two  sonia 
occnpien  a  promineat    pari.    Eighty-six  years  before  Hairey,  who 
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the  subjective  and  objective  phenomena  were 
supposed  to  originate  from  soul  (Atman) — the 
essence  of  mind  and  matter ;  but  the  relation 
between  the  objects  seen  and  the  agent  seeing 
was  not  examined ;  no  theory  as  to  the  origin  of 
perception  was  put  forth  till  the  time  of  Patanjali. 
Feelings  were  enumerated.*  Distinction  between 
"  good"  and  "  evil"  in  man  was  made.'  But  even 
now  theology,  predominated:  philology  aided  it: 
philosophy  dissented  in-as-much  as  it  declared 
that  its  teaching  was  superior  to  that  of  theology.* 
Now  philosophy  proposed  to  itself  the  examina- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the  subjective  and 
objective  phenomena.  Matter,  quality,  action,  gene- 
rality, and  individuality* — these  categories  were 
known ;  but  their  nature  and  their  relation  to  one 
another  were  neither  discussed  nor  analyzed  till  the 
time  of  Patanjali.  The  definition-method,  the 
prineiplea  and  elements  of  which  we  have  already 
discussed,  and  the  common  ground  between  which 
and  the  Vaishesika  philosophy,  then  in  its  second 
stage  only,  which  we  will  describe  in  the  sequel,  was 
the  prevaiUng  philosophic  method  for  taking  stock 

pnblieilted  hU  "  Ajwwrtaiaed  Diacorery"  ta  162S,  TesaJiiu,  who  pnblidti- 
ed  hia  great  work  on  the  structure  of  the  Human  Body  ia  1C42, 
■peaks  of  two  mjaterious  entities  called  Vital  tpirit  and  animai 
Kpirit.    Are  not  these  identical  with  Antar&tma  and  Sharlr&tma  } 

1     Vide  the  Aitareya-Upaniiad. 

s  Vide  in  the  Chh&ndogja-Upanimd  the  description  of  Brahma- 
para— the  internal  world  of  happinoas  and  of  dedres. 

>  Bead  the  storj  of  the  battle  between  gods  and  demons  and 
about  the  doings  of  Personal  Sin  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cbh&ndogya- 
Upanuad. 

<  Vide  our  remarks  nbont "  F&jiioi"  and  KaxAda  compared"  in  the 
first  chapter  of  our    esaej  on  F^TUni, 
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of  the  materials  already  collected,  and  for  systema- 
tizing them.  But  where  scanty  or  no  materials  had 
been'  collected,  and  -  where  ideas  were  about  to  be 
originated,  the  ordinary  discursive  method  was 
employed  as  in  the  Aranyakas. 

Philosophy  at  the  time  of  Fftfuiii  and  ESiyiyaaA. 

The  state  of  psychological  thought  at  the  time  of 
P4nim  has  been  explained  at  considerable  length 
in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter.  In  this  place 
theology  will  be  considered.  Distinction  between 
revealed  and  profane  literature  was  recognized 
(more  of  this  in  the  sequel).  The  Shrouta  accepta- 
tion' of  the  word  study  or  a  passage  pre- 
scribing it,  shows  how  far  the  sacrificial  art  was 
carefully  cultivated.  Again,  the  key  to  F&nini's 
terminology  is  the  principle  that  sound  (shabda)  is 
eternal.  P4nini  seems  to  recognize  this  principle.  The 
phrases,  that  a  letter  disappears,*  that  it  takes  the 
place  of  another,'  and  that  it  re-appears/  are  easily 
explained  on  the  principle  of  the  eternity  of  sound 
— the  fundamental  principle  of  Jaimini's  system.  In 
the  Taittiriya-Pr&tishftkhya,  the  word  "destruction"* 
is  used,  where  Panini  invariably  uses  the  word, 
"  disappearance."  There  were,  therefore,  two 
schools — the  one  maintaining  the  eternity  of  soimd 
in  opposition  to  the  other,  which  asserted  its 
transitoriness.      When    the    orthodoxy   was  thiu 


1     Vult  the    Ath&TTa-FifttulidklQ^  (IT.   108.),  and  compare  Uua 
with  F&nim  (4.  4,  68.). 
»    ri<fc(M,ao.).  a    Vide  (1.1,68,). 

*    Vide  (I.  1,  62.).  5    Vidt  a-  67UI  S4t»). 
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divided,  the  mention  of  atheists'  and  fatalists  bj 
F&nini  can  be  easily  explained.  While  gram- 
marians considered  a  word  either  as  principal 
or  accessory,*  philoBophers  conversant  with  the 
metaphysics  of  volition,  and  with  Uie  essence  of  the 
relation  of  sequence,  expressed  their  notion  of  the 
qualified  by  Prakriti'  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
notion  of  a  quality.  When  the  whole  nation  be- 
lieved in  future  life,*  recognized  certain  sacrificial 
forms  and  theological  dogmas  as  the  means  of 
securing  heaven,  the  atheists  perhaps  opposed 
them  so  far  as  these  forms  and  dogmas  were 
concerned.  The  opposition  created  a  class  of 
people  who  may  be  fairly  characterized  as 
enquirers."  Panini's  notions  of  the  relation  between 
an  agent  and  his  action  throw  sufficient  light  on 
the  state  of  philosophy  and  establish  that  the  mind 
of  P&nini,  not  being  shackled  by  tradition,  was 
original.  Philosophy  was  not  warped  by  the 
theological  doctrines  insisted  upon  by  Mim&nsakas, 
— that  action  as  expressed  by  a  sacrifice  was  the 
cause  of  what  bef^  man,  and  needed  absolute 
regulation,  and  that  accumulated  action  was,  in  one 
sense,  fate  itself.  Philosophy,  as  it  reveals  itself 
in  the  writings  of  F&nini,  recognizes  action  as 
involving"  important  relations   such   as   that  of  a 

1    ritfe  Pflnini  (4.  4,  60.).  3    rKfetheaame  (I.  2,  66.). 

s    Vidt  the  same  (1.  4, 30.). 

*  Vidt  (6,  1,49.)  of  Panini  which  epetika  of  the  oUier  world 
(Faratoka),  and  (5.  2,  92.),  which  atludes  to  the  transmigration 
of  eoula  (Para-luetra). 

5    Vitk  Piwni  {S.  1, 7a). 

*  Vidt  the  SUtraa  which  regulate  the  kib7«ka-ieUtione  with  the 
verba. 
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motive,  purpose,  desire,  or  hatred  ;  but  it  boldly 
maintains  that  the  agent  himself  is  independent. 
In  this  respect,  F^nini's  grammar  essentially  differs 
from  modem  grammar  whioh  allies  itself  with  the 
first  Miin&nB&  and  differs  from  the  dialectics  of 
Kan&da  or  Qoutama.  F4nini  dissents  from  both 
and  fully  recognizes  the  independence  of  the  agent. 
His  relations  as  expressed  by  his  motives  and 
means  are  connected  with  action  (Kriyft) — this 
connection  being  the  fundamental  principle  of  theo* 
logical  ezegetics.  The  Toga  doctrine  of  Kaivalyai 
that  is,  identity  of  the  human  spirit  and  t^e  Supreme 
Spirit  is  not  hinted  at.  But  the  term  "  Nihsbre- 
yasa"*  {summum  bonum)  discovers  the  tendency  of 
the  age  which  consisted  in  a  chuige  of  the  method  of 
investigation.  Before  P&nini  and  in  the  Brihrnanas, 
the  objective  method  of  interpretation  in  the  case  of 
the  Chhandas  had  been  adopted :  at  the  time  of 
F&mni,  the  subjective  method  was  employed  as  in  the 
IJpanisads.  The  former  developed  exegetio  logic, 
and  sacrificial  theology :  the  latter  produced  a 
vaoiety  of  philosophical  systems  and  terminated 
at  last  in  a  sort  of  hazy  Pantheism.  P&nini 
mentions  teachers  like  Vaishampayana'  and  Koutsa 
who— with  an  energy  the  effects  of  which  are  still 
seen,  and  with  a  power  of  excogitation  which  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  doctrines  and  beliefs  of 
the  Achftryas — cultivated  theology,  investigated 
psychology,  and  promulgated  cosmological  principle. 


1    Fwfe  Plnici  (6. 4,  77.). 

3  (4.  3, 104.)  and  (4. 1, 102.)  of  P&nlDi,  and  see  (III.  3,  2.)  page  71  of 
FaUojali'a  U&h&bh&ijft.— (UpaBedivAn  KouUab  PAninini),  may  be 
read  aloug  with  the  SAtras. 
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which  in  due  season  fnictified.  The  words, 
«Sh&stra" — science,  and  '*  Shdstra-krit" — the 
author  of  a  science,  are  not  mentioned,  while 
K&ty&yana  in  his  Vfirtikas  naturally  mentions  them.* 
Again,  Brahmav&din  is  formed  hj  a  Y^ika.*  There 
is  an  apparent  anachronism  about  this  rule ; 
and  the  question  may  be  asked : — ^How  is  the 
formation  of  names  and  terms,  which  occur  in  the 
literature  which  decidedly  preceded  P&nini  himself, 
r^;ulated  by  EC&ty&yana  ?  The  question  nuiy  be 
answered  in  two  ways.  Either  the  words  were 
not  so  well-established  as  to  draw  or  deaerra 
special  attention,  or  being  well-known,  and  con- 
veying their  meaning  easily  and  definitely,  they 
did  not  call  for  special  ruling.  Again,  scholasti- 
cism, having  once  acted  on  the  intellect  of  the  age, 
turned  into  a  new  channel:  the  catalogue  o£  difiereut 
sciences  was  enlarged  and  reiterated.  We  will  give 
an  example.  The  fire-fold  analysis,  as  noticed  in  a 
y^rtika,  marks  decisive  progress  in  scholasticism^ 
— the  question,  as  to  the  power  a  word  possess^ 
of  conveying  a  particular  sense,  was  enthusiasti- 
cally discussed.    Scholasticism  was  at  its  height 


1    Vide  T&rtika  on  (3.  I,  86.). 

<    Vide  Tftrlilu  on  (3.  2,  78.]. 

>  VitU  T&rtika  on  (I.  2,  45.),  where  a  sUtetnent  based  on  a  luur< 
apliUing  diBtinotion  is  made.  Vidt  also  V&rtika  on  (2.  3,  23.),  where 
a  condition,  a  cauae^  and  roason,  are  mentioned  hy  waj*  of  amendment. 
Thia  marks  decisive  progreaa.  Vide  TIrtika  on  (3.  3,  56.),  where 
varieties  of  slaughter  are  indicated.  ruf«  Tirtika  on  (3.2,126.);  a 
schoolman  osea  the  word  Tattva  not  in  the  aanse  of  eaaence,  bat  in  the 
sense  of  natmv.  Patanjall  discards  the  notion  and  conaiden  the 
axMnplea  as  cases  of  mere  eeaaiitial  sequence.  Uork  the  words-: 
I'  TattfiUif Aoe  cha."  - 
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when  K&tj&yana  fiouriBlied,  who  did  nob  attempt 
the  interpretation  of  any  of  the  ancient  texts. 
Original  and  independent,  he  eet  about  collecting 
lingual  forms,  and  generalizing  t^em  according 
to  the  definition-method.  A  great  and  exhaostiTo 
treatise  had  anticipated  him.  This  perhaps  threat- 
ened to  cripple  his  ambitious  mind,  which  was 
as  great  as  that  of  P&nini.  But  the  circumstance, 
that  his  original  mind  did  not  get  a  sphere  of  action 
sufficiently  large,  produced  consequences  of  im- 
portance. Like  other  tcacbcra  of  his  time,  he 
employed  his  energy  in  examining  the  Siltras  of 
Fftnini,  and  in  acting  on  them  from  different  points 
of  view.  The  V&rtika-period  extended  at  least  over 
two  hundred  years,  for  it  shows  that  a  mass  of 
literature,  both  theological  and  {Mjchological,  which 
had  already  been  accumulated,  was  subjected  to  a 
thorough  examination,  that  in  the  meantime, 
literature  itself  underwent  changes,  that  many 
V&rtikas  or^nated  in  the  spirit  of  dialectics,  that 
new  Y&rtikas  were  examined  and  set  aside,  that 
a  system  of  interpreting  Pllnini  by  himself  was 
developing,  and  that  principles  inferred  from  P^ini 
were  enforced  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  science 
of  interpretation  and  paved  the  way  for  the  MahA- 
bb&^ya,  a  great  scholastic  disquisition — an  en- 
cycloptedia  of  all  the  grammatical  literature,  phi- 
losophy and  dialectics  developed  up  to  the  time  of 
Patanjali.  Between  F&nini  and  K&ty&yana,  the 
Ach&ryas  w^e  engaged  in  original  philosophical 
investigation.  With  Katy&yana  the  real  Ach&rya- 
period  ended.  Those  that  followed  E&ty&yana 
were  infiaenced  by  his  hair-splittii^  dialectics,  and 
were  impelled  by  Uie  momentum  of  their  ednoa- 
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tioa  to  philosophize  without  the  intellectual 
conditione  which  necessitate  philosophy,  or  without 
systematized  materials  wbioh  call  for  generaliza- 
tion. The  times  of  K&tj&jana  reveal  theological 
stagnation  and  literary  progress.  Disgusted  with 
fruiileBs  attempts  at  building  up  philosophical 
theoriea,  the  teachers  like  Fatanjali  diverted  their 
attention  and  energy  to  the  development  of 
ezegetical  logic. 

Times  of  Fatanjali- 

Great  intellectual  activity  was  shown  both  by  tlie 
teachers  and  the  taught  who  were  not  mere  school- 
hoja  managed  by  pei^gogues,  who  are  ever  anxious 
to  keep  up  their  dignity,  and  who  are  often  vexed 
with  the  pupil  who  should  make  bold  to  ask  what 
are  called  impertinent  questions.  The  relation 
between  the  pupil  and  tracher  at  the  time  of 
Fatanjali  was  that  between  a  philosopher  and  his 
associates.  The  teacher  was  the  president,  as  it 
were,  of  a  debating  club.  Yet  owing  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  their  education,  the 
teacher  was  highly  respected  both  at  home  and  in 
society.  The  discussion  which  be  encouraged  by 
joining  it  as  an  associate,  was  interesting  and 
instructive.  A  subject,  when  taken  up  for  discus- 
sion, was  examined  pbilosophically  and  philologi- 
cally  irom  as  many  points  of  view  as  possible. 
The  scbool'house  or  rather  the  debating  club  was 
full  of  life.  The  pupils  studied  with  a  conscious 
zeal,  which,  in  these  days  of  mercenary  instroction 
and  mechanical  study,  cannot  but  be  admired. 
Be]igiouB  fedings,  which  in  their  educationak  in- 
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fluence  imparted  solemnity  to  the  xlass-room/ 
exalted  the  teacher  without  lowering  the  pupil. 
**The  Aohfirya,"  as  Patanjali  refers  to  Pfinini, 
"  sat  with  saored  grass  in  his  hand,  at  a  pure 
moment,  with  his  face  towards  the  rising  son,  and 
propounded  the  lesson.*"  This  gravity,  so  natural 
and  so  amiable,  could  not  but  produce  awe  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  and  affect  his  feelings.  The 
relation  between  a  teacher  and  his  pupils  was 
considered  to  be  identical  with  that  betweeu  a 
father  and  a  son.  This  was  carried  so  far  that 
language  itself  was  moulded  and  adapted  to  its 
expression.*  The  mind  of  the  pupil  was  necessarily 
raised  above  itself,  when  the  teacher  with  the 
Kaman(2alu'  appeared  before  him.  The  pupil 
would  go  to  heaven  if  he  secured  the  affection  of 
his  teacher.*  No  reward  could  be  greater  than 
this.  The  pupils  did  not  disappoint  their  teacher. 
The  respect  which  was  paid  to  them  by  the  people 
is  an  index  of  their  good  oondnot  and  th^  success.' 
They  studied  night  and  day.  Some  walked  hundreds 
of  iniles  to  honour  their  teachers,  and  sought  know- 
ledge.* Some,  when  they  could  not  get  oil  for  their 
lamps,  burnt  dry  cow-dung  which  could  then,  as  now, 
be  easily  collected  on  a  common,  and  studied  quietly 


1  Vide  page  46  of  (f.  1.  Z.)  of  FftUnjftli's  MahftUUMyai  Bsmtm 
edition. 

>    ri(fa<4.3,7?.)of  Pimoi. 

B   Fabu>jali'sUahftbhft«7&  (I-4,4.Xp>eoS98. 

i   PaUnjali's  Mahftbh&qra  (III  I,  2.),  page  S7. 

t>    Vidt  (L  1,  S.),  page  13G  of  the  aame. 

•  Vide  (V.  I,  %.),  page  16th  of  the  same.  This  infommtion  the 
VftrttlDt  supplies. 
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by  tiiemselTes.^  Instnictioa  waa  not  confined  to 
the  claBS-room.  Whole  society,  that  is,  ite  leadere, 
was  under  a  thorough  syateni  of  instruction  and 
discipline.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  where  bad 
bojB  who  ran  away  from  school,'  and  bad  teachers 
who  repelled  their  pupils/  are  mentioned ;  the 
system  of  education  was  general.  The  school 
of  an  angry  teacher  was  deserted.^  Some  teachers 
complained  that  boys  did  not  remain  sufficiently 
long  at  school,  and  that,  when  not  pleased,  they 
went  from  school  to  school — an  inevitable  evil 
where  competition  exists.*  In  some  cases,  the 
father  himself  taught  his  son,"  who  was  perhaps 
helped  by  his  mother  who  knew  such  abstruse 
speculations  as  ]dlmfins&  encouraged.'  The  ancient 
teachers  or  rather  those  who  controlled  them 
understood  the  laws  of  health  so  well,  that  schools 
sat  only  for  four  months  in  a  year,  that  the  system 
of  vacations  was  adapted  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
seasons,  and  that  weekly  and  fortnightly  holidays 
were  granted  at  proper  intervals.  A  boy  was  sent 
to  school  neither  too  early  nor  too  late.  Nor  were 
the  lower  classes  of  society  excluded  from  a 
suitable  education  adapted  to  their  condition  in 
life.  "What  deserves  notice  is  that  the  time  of 
commencing  to  learn    as  fixed    by    the   ancient 


1  rt*  (III.  1,  2.),  page  25  of  Patanjuli'a  MRhftbbi»ja,   Benarea 
edition. 

>  Vid«  (I.  4,  3.),  p«ge  88S  of  the  same. 

»  Vid«  the  prooeding.  *    Ti'ds  the  name. 

«  Vide  (II.  1,  3.),  page  333  of  the  same. 

«  VuU  (I.  4j  3.),  page  286  of  the  same. 

7  Vidt  (IV.  3, 1.),  page  8J  of  the  same. 
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Achftryas  tallieB  with  the  time  fixed  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  German  educationistB'  A  Bcbool-costome 
was  also  prescribed.*  The  scbool-courae  was 
divided  into  two  parts — theological  and  philoBOphi- 
caL  Theology,  as  developed  before  Patanjali  and 
as  interpreted  by  the  THjnikas  of  his  time,  waa 
first  taught ;  grammiu*  was  taught  next ;  but  the 
study  of  grammar  included  iQBti*uction  in  philo- 
sophy and  important  branches  of  literature,  such 
as  rhetoric-'  (More  of  literature  in  the  sequel).  The 
theolc^  of  this  period : — The  chhando-Br^bmafiAni^ 
aiad  the  Kalpa-sfttras*  were  taught,  as  they 
constituted  Yftjnikya,  which  predominated  at  the 
tim^  for  the  Y&jnika  had  a  place  assigned  to  him 
among  grammarians  and  Ulm&nsakas,*  and  ooold 
powerfully  influence  society  in  which  the  great 
goal  of  ambition  was  to  be  the  manager  of  a 
saorifiee.*  While  the  Brahmav^us  had  sought 
to  secure  Brahmavarchasa/  the  TIjnika  taught 
that  works  not  in  conformity  with  theological 
rules  were  useless  and  produced  no  fruit  f  that 
he  in  whose  family,  there  had  been  no  Sh^dra  for 
ten    generations,    could    alone    drink    the  Soma- 


1  KicfetheGrihji-SatrftofABhvaiaj&DA,  where  Bpecialrulea  are  laid 
down  u  to  TBcatJona  and  achool-coatume  and  other  things  epoken 
of  in  the  text 

z    Vide  (I.  2, 1.),  page  193  of  Patanjali's  Mah&bb&ija 

>    Vide  (I.  3, 1.),  pag«  S41  of  the  wuae. 

*  Vide  (V.  1 ,  2.),  page  25  of  Patanjali'B  Mahftbhi»y». 
5     Vide  fli.  2.  2.),  page  3G6  of  the  same. 

»    Vide  (I.  1,  L),  page  7  of  the  same. 
'    Vide  (6.  4,  78.)  of  PftniDi, 

•  Vide  (I.  2,  3.),  page  831  of  Patanjiai's  MHhiibh5»ya. 
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juice.'  They,  says  Patanjali  perhaps  ironically, 
create  a  Vedic  terminology.*  The  class  of 
Y&jnikas  attracted  the  attention  of  Patanjali  so 
much,  that  he  more  than  once  gives  the  etymology 
of  the  name — Y&jnika.'  The  theology  that  was 
taught,  consisted  in  rules  about  the  mere 
performance  of  a  sacrifice.  The  Chhandas  were 
considered  eternal.*  The  Mantras  were  considered 
powerful  enough  to  bring  down  rain.'  Daily 
and  periodical  sacrifices  were  duly  performed.' 
Instruction  in  Dharma  as  distinguished  from 
Adharma  was  given.'  A  distinction  between  havya 
and  havya  was  recognized."  Heaven  was  promised 
to  such  as  gave  boiled  rice  in  charity.'  The  Vedas 
having  been  developed  into  different  Sh&khAs,  the 
K&^Aaka,  KaUpaka,  Moudaka,  and  FaippalMaka, 
come  together  as  often  as  they  happen  to  be 
mentioned.'"  Patanjali  speaks  of  the  Sanhit^  well- 
composed  by  Sh&kalya."  The  Ukthas  had  formed 
an  independent  branch  of  study."  The  etymology 
of  Gidrhapatya — a  sacrificial  fire — had  been  given." 
Atharvana  JDharma  as  distinguished  from  Atharvana 


1   Vide  (IV.  ],  3.),  page  47  of  PatanjaU'o  UaHbU^a. 

*  Vidt  (L  1,  3.),  page  44  of  the  same. 

3  Vide  for  instance  (IV.  S,  t.),  page  66  of  t3ie  aame^ 

*  Vide  (IV.  3.  1.),  paga  82  of  the  stuue. 
5  Vide  (L  4,  4.),  page  298  of  the  same. 

*  Vide  (IV.  1,  S.),  page  21  of  the  aame. 
>   Fub  (I.  I,3.),page28l  ofthe  same. 

*  Vidt  (IIL  3,  3.},  page  68  of  the  same, 
9  Vide  (III.  3, 1.),  page  88  of  the  flame. 

10   Vide  (IV.  1,  I.),  page  4  of  the  same. 
"    Kwit  (I.  4, 4.),  page  297  of  the  same. 
12  Vide  (4.  2,  00.)  of  raiuni. 
»  Vide  (4.  4.)  00th  SAtra  of  Pfi/tini. 
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Amn&ya  is  mentioned.'  Because  the  Anuvaka  of 
VasiaiAa  and  the  AnuvAka  of  Viahv&mitra  are 
mentioned,  the  Mantras  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
the  Vedas  were  individually  known.*  A  S&ma 
without  a  Sik  and  a  ^ik  abotmding  in  S&mas  are 
contrasted — a  circumstance  that  deserves  special 
attention.'  Now  the  state  of  philosophy  at  this 
time  is  to  be  considered.  Theology,  we  have 
already  observed,  had  stagnated:  the  great  object 
of  studying  Tftjni^a  was  to  be  able  to  perform 
sacrifices  as  they  had  been  performed.'  Mlm&ns&'' 
had  come  into  existence :  it  explained  perhaps  the 
sacrificial  system  and  attempted  perhaps  to  justify 
what  had  exieted.  Perhaps  this  Mimans&  was  a 
further  development  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Upanisads.'  Probably,  it  was  not  the  Pdrva- 
Mim&ns&,  for  BSdar&yana  in  his  system  of  YedtLnt- 
ism  quotes  K&shakritsna.'  But  Uiere  wm  a  great 
deal  of  philosophical  agitation.  Though  the 
prevailing  mode  of  thought  was  Vaishesika/  yet 
the  name  of  the  philosopher,  Kari^da,  or  of  the 
yaishedika>sy&tem>  is    not    even    once    mentioned. 


1    Vi^  (IT.  3,  2.)  page  84  of  Patanjali's  Mab&bh&iya. 

3    Vidt  the  preceding. 

3    Vide  (T.  4, 1.),  page  61  of  the  eame, 

1    Vide  the  PaspashS  of  Fat&njali. 

G  Ulm&naakaa  are  often  meatioaed  by  PatanjalL  Vide  for  lugtance 
(I.  S,  3.)>  pi>Se  218  of  FaUDJali's  Mababh&«ya. 

A  It  was  studied  by  women  who  took  little  or  no  part  io  the 
jn&mtgement  of  a  sacrifice,  and  who  could  not  be  interested  in  the 
intricate  ezegetical  discusaiona  of  the  ParTa-Mlni&DB&. 

^    Vide  (I.  4,  28nd  SQtra)  of  Vedflnta  by  Badarayana. 

s  Vide  the  first  chapter  of  oui  essay  on  Phjuui— paragrapli 
''  PAftini  and  KariJUa  compared." 
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No  treatise  was  as  yet  put  forth.  Patanjsli  often 
broaches  the  theory  of  categories,  defines  them, 
discusses  the  nature  of  Dravya  or  matter,  and 
Guna  or  a  quality  as  often  as  he  can,  and  tries  to 
enforce  his  own  views.  Perhaps  he  had  a  motive 
in  doing  fchis^  The  views  of  matter  and  a  quality 
entertained  by  ^m&nsakas  of  his  time  did  not 
satisfy  him.  It  was  perhaps  in  opposition  to  those 
who  had  a  tendency  to  adopt  Yoga  principles, 
which  were  not  as  yet  systematized,  that  Patanjali 
insists  on  his  own  definitions  of  inatter,  a  quality, 
generality  and  individuality.  Patanjali  never 
allades  to  the  theory  of  Yisheras,  which  is  the 
well-known  characteristic  of  the  Vaishesika  phi- 
losophy, though  he  discusses  the  nature  of  in- 
dividuality as  opposed  to  generality,  but  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  for  he  never  mentions  Vaishe- 
sika samav^ya.  He  particularly  dwells  on  the 
theory  of  perception  or  Pratyaksa.  He  mentions 
Buddhi,  which  according  to  KawMa,  is  mere  know- 
ledge ;^  but  Patanjali  assigns  to  it  the  same 
function  as  that  of  the  S&ukhyas.'  "  The  Buddhi 
determines.'"  The  senses  cause  sensation  or 
Sams&dana,  which  is  peculiarly  a  word  of  Patanjali. 
He  propounds  the  theory  of  volition  : — Presentation 
followed  by  sensation  causes  knowledge,  which 
excites  desires  followed  by  an  internal  effort  or 
volition,  when  the  determining  faculty  acts :  the 
determination  necessarily  results  in  a  beginning, 

1  ri(JeG(mtama(Ll,  16.).  yideKAn&da,(VUl.  1,  1.),  the  com- 
mentarf  on  thia  Sams  ap  his  doctrine  of  BuddhL 

3  Vidt  S&Dkh7a  FravacbanlTaia  (II.  I3th  Satia),  page  116,  "Adbyo- 
vae&yo  buddliiii." 

3   See  the  preceding  reference. 
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which  is  followed  hy  action,  and  terminates  in  a 
fniit.^  This  is  decidedly  different  from  the  theory 
of  KanMa.  Sensation  produces  knowledge,  which 
excit^i  the  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain  followed 
by  a  wish  or  aversion.  Then,  there  is  the  internal 
effort  or  volition,  which  terminates  in  an  action.* 
Thus  the  definitions  of  Buddhi  given  by  Fatanjali  and 
Kanlda  do  not  correspond,  and  the  theory  of  volition 
as  broached  by  Patanjali  essentially  differs  from  that 
of  KanMa,  The  conditions  which  prevent  direct 
observation  are  enumerated.*  Aa  to  inferetice  the 
Vaisehika  example*  is  more  than  once  given.  In  the 
theoiy  of  inforenoe  as  propounded  by  Kan&da,  the 
|irinoiple  of  FaHlmarsha  plays  an  essential  part. 
Patanjali  recognizes  the  principle,  but  does  not 
use  the  same  term.  His  term  is  Abhisambandha, 
whi<^  he  explains.  The  theory  of  inference  is 
inseparable  from  a  iew  psychological  conaiderationSf 
and  Fatanjali's  psyoholo^,  though  indefinite,  is 
interesting,  as  it  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  philo. 
BOphy  of  the  six  schools  of  India.  Ka7i4da  con- 
siders mind  or  Manas  to  be  a  substance,''  and  to  bo 
the  internal  organ  through  which  sensation  reaches 

I  » Iha  ja  e»  quniuTah  prek*ftpArvftkAil  bturati  w  buddhyA  t&vat 
kiodiidarthMn  eampMlij&ti  eaiiclrl«re  rftrtluuia  pi&rthite^lijavaaftfflh 
ftdhyavaaftye  Snimbbah  ftrambhe  uivrittih  nivrittou  ptul&v&ptih." 
Tkcae  prindpln  are  stated  in  (t.  3,  2.),  page  346  of  the  Mah&bUUjA  of 
PataDJa]i. 

s  Vide  (V.  2,  U.)  of  Kjw&da  with  the  cotnmeatary  of  J&ytm&rJl- 
Tana,  Edition  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica. 

s  Title  (IV.  1, 1.),  page  6  of  Patanjali'a  MahftbhSjya.  His  com- 
mentary on  the  way  in  which  a  gender  can  bo  determined  ie  metaphy- 
slcftlly  interesting. 

•    Vide  (III.  2,  %),  page  78  of  the  same.  Vide  the  precediog.   z;^?^^^ 

»    Vide  (L  1,  a.)  of  KanUa.  J;  f  ^tVf 
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Atman  or  soul,  and  causes  perception  or  Jn&na. 
Fatanjali  still  recognizes  mind  as  Asvflnta.'  In 
his  notion  of  Atman,  he  follows  the  Upanisads, 
though  his  interpretation  marks  progress.  He 
speaks  of  two  Atmans,  internal  and  corporeal.  The 
action  of  the  one  causes  pain  or  pleasure  to  the 
other  and  vice  versa*  Fatanjali  unlike  KanAda 
does  not  consider  mattM*  a  real  substratum,'  for 
he  distinctlj  states  that  matter  is  an  assemblage 
of  qualities*  The  great  question  often  before 
the  mind  of  Fatanjali  was : — ^What  is  a  form  ?  and 
in  what  does  it  consist  ?*  What  makes  a  genus  a 
genus  ?  He  speaks  of  Iwneness  as  existing  in  a 
horse.*  Abstraction  is  mentioned  ;'  and'  existence 
by  itself  is  considered  eternal.'  Fatanjali  hints 
that  whatever  exists  may  be  animated.*      The  hint 

1  Vidt  (I.  1,  6.),  page  114  of  FataDJalTa  MahAbMo^  The 
Btatmnent  is  not  deciaiTe. 

*  Vidt  (I.  3,  2.},  page  S&&  of  the  »aiiie;  He  recnrs  to  thia 
salgect  more  than  oooe^  The  quality  of  Atmui  is  distinctly  raen- 
tkued  in  the  TaitUrtja-UptuuMd.  EiHctetos  speaks  also  of  two 
BOnls.  In  tbe  Upaniwds,  pejdiologf  (rather  elementaiy)  is  always 
gim>—  Vidt  for  instance,  £atA«^iauuad. 

■  Vide  (1.  1,  15.)  of  KanAda,  who  lecognizee  Dnivja  to  be  ao  in- 
dependent snbstance  to  which  qualities  belong.  . 

*  Tidt  (TV.  I,  1.),  page  11  of  Fatanjali'a  Uah&bh&jra,  when 
"Vadi  tftvad    gnnasamndijo  draTjam"    is   distinctly     stated    and 


^  In  the  Mah&bh&ija,  Fatanjali  too  often  moota  qncationa  about 
Akriti  to  need  a  special  reference.  Vide  for  instance  (IL  1, 1.),  page  308 
oT  the  same. 

«    Vide  (I.  4,  a),  page  2S2  of  the  same. 

'    Vide  the  preceding. 

>    Vide  ([.  3, 1.),  page  833  of  the  same. 

9  Vide  (L  1,  \.),  page  12  of  the  same.  The  words  are  "  Athavft 
(urvam  chetanATat," 
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is  rather  rhetorical.  He  believes  that  Qod,  the 
great  sustaining  Soul,  exists,  for  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  is  evidence  of  the  Supreme  Soul.' 
Reference  to  the  school  which  considers  knowledge 
to  be  Dharma  or  righteousness,  is  made.  This  is  the 
Dialectic  school  of  Ka»4da  or  Goutama*  in  its  first 
stage.  At  this  time  sacrificial  theology  was  looked 
at  from  different  points  of  view.  From  these  con- 
siderations, it  will  be  easily  seen  that  psychology 
was  in  a  state  of  indefiniteneBs ;  that  the  same 
thinkers  gave  conflicting  definitions  of  the  same 
term  at  different  stages  of  discussion  ;  that  in- 
tricate psychological  problems  for  the  first  time 
appear  to  be  proposed ;  and  that  the  human  mind 
was  not  shackled  by  any  dogmatic  philosophy  so 
far  as  a  philosophical  discussion  was  concerned. 
This  philosophical  activity  and  the  indefinite  con- 
dition of  philosophy  point  to  the  approaching 
advent  of  a  crisis,  but  it  had  not  as  yet  come ; 
for  Patanjali,  so  well  versed  in  the  analysis  of 
thought,  and  so  zealously  devoted  to  philosophy, 
does  not  mention  any  of  the  predominant  and 
characteristic  doctrines  of  Yoga  philosophy,  which 
is  a  direct  antecedent  of  Buddhism  itself. 


Chronological  relation  of  the  Schools  of  Philosophy 
to  Patanjali- 

The  mode  of  philosophical  thought  and  discus- 
sion prevalent  at  the    time   of    Patanjali     paved 


1    Vidt  (in.  2, 1.),  page  68  of  Patanjali's  Mahibbft«ya. 
»    Vide  (J.  1,   1.)    page  17  of  the  same.    The  words  ai 
punarastu  jnana  evu  dharmtv  iti." 
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the  way  of  the  first  Mlmansi  and  Yoga  systems.  In 
the  foiraer  system,  there  is  an  attempt  lioth  at  the 
classification  and  the  explanation  of  the  different 
sacrifices^  tlieir  materials*  their  agents,  and  their 
fruit.  All  these  operations  involved  the  application 
of  principles  of  interpretation,  which  constitute 
what  may  be  called  theological  exegetics  as 
distinguished  from  grammatical  exegeties,  which 
is  so  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  propounded 
by  Pataujali  in  his  Mah&bhfUya.  The  duty  as 
inculcated  by  the  PfLrva-Mlm^sS.  is  to  be  found  in 
the  earliest  BrahmaTia  extant.  It  is  taken  up  by  the 
Sdtrak&ras,  the  authors  of  Kalpa,  who  attempted 
to  systematize  the  sacrificial  lore  of  their  times. 
The  schools  of  MimAns^-teaohers  flouriBhed.  Jai- 
mini's  MtmAns^  embodies  all  that  these  teachers 
taught.  This  systematic  exposition  is  not  referred 
to  here  by  the  name  of  the  first  Mim&ns& ;  but 
the  doctrines  of  Vedic  exegetists  as  they'  existed 
at  the  time  of  Fatanjali.  The  position  of  the 
Vedic  exegetists  in  the  history  of  MimansS  will 
be  discussed  hereafter.  In  Yoga,  a  new  method 
leading  to  a  new  result  is  evolved.  The  points 
discussed  in  these  systems  will  be  succinctly 
enumerated  and  explained  in  the  sequel.  The 
important  point  of  discussion  was  the  nature  of  a 
form  and  an  individuality.  The  significance  of  the 
discussion  of  this  point  was  great ;  for,  it  bears 
on  the  discussion  about  what  was  eternal  and 
what,  momentary.  This  discussion  resulted  in  the 
well-known  watch-word  (K«a)iikam  ksanikam)  of 
a  school  of  Buddhists.  In  conformity  with  the 
development  of  philosophical  thought  here  indicated, 
the    schools    of  philosophy  are  to  be  arranged. 
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I.  The  first  Mtm&ns&j  as  helped  bj  grammar  and  its 
logio  and  as  opposed  to  Yoga,  supports  the 
sacrificial  theology  and  forma  an  important  stand- 
point for  chronological  review;  for,  the  first 
Mm^ns4  and  Toga  keep  up  the  continuity  of  the 
philosophical  thought  developing  at  the  time  of 
Fatanjali.  They  are  sUent  as  to  the  origin  and 
propagation  of  Buddhistic  doctrines.  They  advance 
views  as  to  what  is  eternal  and  what  is  momentary. 
The  first  MimftnsA  helped  the  religious  laity 
accustomed  to  think  and  act  in  the  ways  of 
their  ancestors.  Toga  was  the  strong-hold  of 
philosophical  dissenters,  whose  number  could 
not  but  be  small,  when  compared  with  the 
following  of  the  sacrificial  system.  II.  The  second 
group,  consisting  of  the  systems  of  Goutama  and 
Kati&da  terminate  the  discussions  originally  start- 
ed at  the  time  of  Fatanjali,  What  is  eternal  and 
what  is  momentary — was  determined,  but  their 
psychology,  because  it  supported  theology,  entered 
a  dignified  protest  against  the  psychology  of  Yoga. 
Some  aUusion  to  positive  dissent  of  opponents 
indicates  the  rise  of  new  teachers.  At  this  time 
the  Buddhistic  crisis  originates.  Buddhism  acted 
on  the  laity  from  the  convents  in  which  abstruse 
philosophy  which  led  to  the  Nirvana  was  discussed. 
On  the  laity  duties  of  life  were  inculcated.  The 
desertion  or  rather  the  absorption  of  the  laity  into 
Buddhism  awakened  the  orthodoxy.  III.  A  new 
confiict  between  the  established  religion  and  dissent 
produced  new  schools  of  philosophy — the  third  group 
consisting  of  the  systems  of  Kapila  and  Bidari- 
yana.  This  chronological  view  is  supported  by 
the  facts,  that  Kashakritsna,  an  author  of  MimansA, 
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studied  even  by  -wonien,'  is  mentioned  by  Patanjali, 
and  is  quoted  by  B&dar&yana  in  his  system  of 
Vedanta-philosophy ;  that  Yoga  does  not  refer  to 
any  antecedent  system  of  philosophy ;  that  both 
Goutama  and  Kaw^a  refer  to  Yoga  ;  that  Kapila 
and  Bildar&yaTta  refer  to  all  systems  ;  and  that  no 
reference  is  made  distinctly  to  Buddhism  in  Yoga, 
but  that  Goutama,  Kaji4da,  Kapila,  and  Bfidar&yaMa 
refer  to  it  distinctly  and  disapprovingly.  Again, 
Badari,  a  teacher,  is  quoted  by  Jaimini,  author 
of  the  first  MtmtinsA,  and  Badardyana,  probably  a 
grandson  of  Badari,  and  author  of  the  Vedanta- 
SUtra  or  latter  Mim^nsa,  is  said  to  have  composed 
a  commentary  on  the  Yoga-system. 

The  First  Hlm^fl  in  relation  to  Fataiyali. 

The  Kaehakritena,'  a  treatise  on  MlmtlnsS.,  is 
mentioned  by  Patanjali.  It  cannot  be  procured. 
What  its  nature  and  philosophy  were,  cannot  be 
guessed.  The  term  MiTndnsd  occurs  in  the  Sanskrit 
literature  anterior  to  Patanjali,  more  prominently 
in  the  Achdrya-period,  and  denotes  excogitation 
and  discussion.  How  were  the  dicta  of  the 
sacrificial  theologians  to  be  interpreted  in  the  face 
of  the  philosophy  that  was  developed  by  the 
Acharyas  ?  This  difficulty  led  to  the  First  Mlmiinsa. 
At  the  time  of  the  Aitareya,  and  Taittiriya- 
Br&hmareas,  this  question  could  not  be  asked, 
as  no  philosophy,  that  seemed  seriously  to 
upset  notions  of  a  sacrifice,    existed.     But  at  this 

'  (IV.  1,  1.),  page  1 6th  of  Patanjali.  (I.  4, 22.)  of  the  Vwiauta-Sfltiw. 
!     Vide  (I.  1,  1.),  page  ISlh  of  the  same, 
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time  intellect  was  awakened}  and  Mim^nsa — 
philosophical  discussion — existed.  The  ninth  Anu- 
Taka  of  the  tenth  FrapElf^aka  of  the  third  Kanda 
of  the  Taittirtya  Br^hmaTia  deserves  to  be  perused 
in  this  connection.  About  the  time  of  Fatanjali, 
different  categories  had  been  recognized :  a  theory 
of  perception  and  volition  had  been  proposed. 
The  state  of  philosophical  activity  influenced  the 
-  notions  of  a -sacrifice,  and  proved  the  direct  cause 
of  the  rise  of  the  First  Mim^s4,  which  seeks  to 
apply  the  principle  of  a  generality  and  an  indivi- 
duality to  sacrificial  injunctions,  recognizes  the 
priDciple  of  a  form  (Akriti) — for  the  convenient 
and  conventional  interpretation  of  sacrificial  dicta, 
imparts  a  psychological  aspect  to  a  sacrifice  by 
introducing  into  it  the  notion  of  a  mental  operation, 
and  subordinates  all  the  categories  to  that  of 
action.  The  method  of  grammatical  and  Mimfinsfl 
discussion  consists  in  the  large  use  of  maxims 
called  N'y&ya-'  The  classification  in  both  is  almost 
the  same.  Bravya,  Guna,  and  Kriy^  are  the  three 
Bpecies  of  words.  But  is  the  form  of  a  word  as 
such  distinct  from  the  sense  it  conveys  P  Is  its 
sense  as  such  distinct  from  the  knowledge  it 
conveys  ?      If  the  knowledge,  as  conveyed  by  a 


1  MtmansakaB  like  FatttDJali  as  well  as  Badari  (for  JaimiDi 
flourished  long  after  PataDJali  and  took  stock  of  the  materials  collected, 
when  the-  Buddhists  had  attacked  lb«  BrAbmanaa)  employed 
exegetical  logic  for  discussing  their  subjects.  The  first  used  it  for 
intorpretiog  the  PAnintyam  which  he  couBidered  as  rerelation  :  lbs 
last,  for  interpreting  the  Vedas  and  supiiortiog  their  authority. 
Compare  "  Laksans-pratipadoktayob  prat!  pad  oktasyaiva  grahaitam" 
trith  "  Shrutir  liog&d  baliyasi"  (First  Mlm&nsi). 
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word,  differed  from  the  objects  seen,  then  that 
which  is  seen,  would  differ  from  that  which  is 
known.  This  was  a  philosophical  difiBeulty.  A 
form  exists  eternally  and  is  capable  of  being 
known  really  and  directly.  This  answer  raised  a 
eecond  question : — What  is  the  relation  between  a 
form  and  the  individuals  which  it  represents  ?  In 
what — whether  in  a  form  or  in  an  individual — does 
the  power  of  conveying  a  particular  sense,  of 
producing  an  idea,  or  of  expressing  some  relation- 
ship, dwell  P  Patanjali  refers  to  these  questions 
ofteuj  and  attempts  to  answer  them.  The  summum 
botium  of  life  is  material,  both  in  Patanjali  and 
in  Mimftnsa ; — Dharma  or  righteousness  is  produced, 
and  it  results  in  happiness  or  fruit.  As  the  theory 
of  causation  was  not  suificiently  developed,  the 
difficulty  of  action  producing  Dharma,  and  Dharma 
producing  fruitj  when  long  intervals  of  time 
passed  between  them,  was  not  seen,  that  is,  the 
theory  of  Apdrva  (extraordinary  cause)  was  not 
propounded.  The  ,  philosophical  activity  we  have 
already  spoken  of,  was  a  cause  which  could  not  be 
suppressed.  Philosophical  interpretation  of  sacri- 
ficial rules,  though  very  clever,  and  apparently 
erudite,  could  not  satisfy  an  active  mind,  which 
the  elaborate  performance  of  daily  and  periodical, 
great  and  small,  sacrifices  repelled.  All  activity 
for  securing  blessings  of  life  in  unceasing  rotation 
of  births  and  deaths,  necessarily  came  to  be  opposed 
to  cessation  of  all  activity  consisting  in  the 
annihilation  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  terminating 
the  rotation  itself  of  births  and  deaths.  Thus 
the  Yoga  philosophy  was  a  necessity. 
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The  Yoga-philosophy  in  relation  to  Patai^ali. 

Beyond  eternal  forms,  Patanjali  recognized  the 
eternal  essences,*  and  had  a  distinct  notion  of  pre- 
-eminent  knowledge,  contemplation,  and  super- 
human powers.'  His  psychology,  though  in  advance 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  Achftrya-period,  was 
based  on  their  spccnlations.  Tradition  ascribes  the 
authorship  of  the  Yoga  Sfltra,  as  it  exists,  to  Patan- 
jali himself.  Bnt  auch  internal  evidence,  as  the 
great  comment^y  affords,  conflicts  with  the  tradi- 
tion. Patanjali  adduces  a  proof  for  the  existence 
of  God.*  Yoga  reoogniaes  God  and  enumerates  his 
attributes.*  Patanjali  believes  in  a  sacrifice  pro- 
ducing fruit,  and  considers  it  to  be  ultimate:^ 
Yoga  aspires  after  the  emanoipation  of  the  soul  from 
all  sorrow  and  its  transmigration.'  Patanjali 
practically  uses  four  kinds  of  evidence — direct 
observation,    inference,    testimony    and  analogy.' 


1    ridt  (L  1, 1.),  page  13  of  Patanjali. 

s  He  bases  his  speoulatious  on  (X.  73,  2.),  of  the  Aik-Sanhitit. 
The  word  Dbtria  in  the  original  ia  construed  into  Dhyfioavantas, 
i.e.,  contemplative  ;  MtinasA  into  PrajnAna,  i.e.^  pre-eminent  knowledge. 
"  These  contemplative  soera  framed  the  origiual  speech  by  means  of 
pt«-emtnent  knowledge."  This  ia  interesting  as  it  nhowa  that  Patanjali 
was  not  as  yet  hound  by  any  particular  interpretation  of  the  Vedaa. 
The  ITpanijads  had  not  acquired  a  binding  power. 

a    Vide  (IIT.  2,  1.),  page  68  of  PaUnjali. 

*    Vide  (I.  24,  26,  86,  27.)  of  the  Yoga  Sfltraa. 

5  Patanjali  states  that  the  end  of  learning  grammar  is  to  be  the 
snperiutenileut  of  a  sacrifice.    See  hia  FaepaabA. 

e    Vide  (IV.  30,  31,  82,  34.)  of  the  Yoga  Sfltras. 

">  His  application  of  Protyak^a,  AntimSna,  TTpamana,  and  ShStida, 
is  to  be  seen  throughout  the  Mahabhftjtya. 
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Yoga  omits  the  last.*  Patanjali  does  not  recognize 
the  evolution-theory  of  cosmogony,  in  short,  he 
does  not  propound  any  theory  on  the  subject : 
Yoga  distinctly  and  positively  develops  it.*  The 
word  asmild  which  means  consciousness,  Patanjali 
does  not  use :  but  it  is  a  common  word  in  Yoga/ 
Patanjali's  term  for  volition  is  Adhyavasftya.*  Yoga 
uses  Nirmttna-Chitta.*  Patanjali's  term  for  the 
highest  generality  is  Satti;*  the  phrase  for  the 
Bame  in  Yoga  is  Yastu-tattva-'  The  former  is  satis- 
fied with  a  logical  entity,  the  result  of  abstraction 
called  by  Patanjali  "  Satopi  avivaksfi.*"  The 
latter  considers  Vastu-tattva  as  the  essence  of  all 
things."  Patanjali  expresses  only  a  surmise  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  vital  activity."  Yoga 
recognizes  it."  Patanjali  says  that  Sattu  is  detor- 
mined   by  judgment :"    Yoga  says  that  the  perma- 


1  Vide  (I.  7.)  of  the  Toga  Sttlras. 

2  Vide  the  fourth  Pftda  called  Siddhi  of  the  Yoga  SQtma. 
»  ride  (IV.  4.)  of  the  Yoga  Sfttraa. 

*  Vide  ([.  3,  %),  page  246  of  Patanjali's  Mah&bh&tja.  All  tho  ianeT 
operations  are  traced  to  action  or  Krij'&.    This  ia  significant, 

B  Vide  the  same. 

*  Vide  (2. 1, 1.),  page  315  of  Patanjali,  vho  natnraUf  atatea  that 
a  word  is  SattA  for  he  saya  "  we  are  Shabda-pram&nakftb." 

»  Vide  (IV.  14.)  of  the  Yoga  Bfltraa. 
8  Vide  {I.  4,  3.),  page  281  of  Patanjali. 
■  Vide  (IV.  14.)  of  the  Toga  Sfltraa. 

lo  Vide  (3.  1,  1,),  page  12  of  the  some.  "  CbetaDft"  is  the  word  used. 
The  aurmise  ia  signiGcant    as  it  follows  a  discuBsion     about  the 
abaeuce  of  Chetauft  as  stated  in  a  Vftrtika. 
n  Vide{U.   52.)  of  the  Yoga  Sacras. 
u  Vide  (III.  3,  2.),  page  95  of  Pataojoli'a  Mab&bblitra. 
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nent  and  eternal  in  man  (Buddbi-tattva)  discerns 
its  identity  with  the  eternal  in  nature  (Punisa)  by 
practising  its  rales.*  Patanjali  says  that  a  form 
(Akriti)  ultimates  in  the  individuals  it  represents.* 
Yoga  ia  opposed  to  this  statement  o£  Patanjali.^ 
The  comparison  of  the  philosophy  of  Patanjali 
■with  the  philosophy  of  Toga  will  show  that  philo- 
sophical questions  were  only  mooted  at  the  time 
of  Patanjali ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  Yoga,  the 
problems  were  solved  in  a  way.  From  the  evidence 
of  psychology  and  language,  the  conclusion  is  to  be 
drawn  that  Patanjali,  the  great  commentator,  is  not 
the  author  of  the  Yoga  S6tras. 

The  teachings  of  Toga. 

The  Yoga  Siltras  are  divided  into  four  P&das.  The 
first  P4da  treats  of  mental  absorption  (SamMhi), 
which  is  the  means  of  restraining  the  mind — the  first 
great  object  sought ;  the  second  Pilda,  of  the  means 
(Sadhana)  of  accomplishing  Sam&dhi ;  the  third, 
of  the  possession  of  superhuman  powers  (VibhAti)  as 
the  result  of  contemplation  ;  the  fourth  and  last, 
of  emancipation  of  the  soul  (Kaivalya).  1.  2'he  basis 
of  the  Toga  philosophy  is 'M.lm&n^.  The  desires  are 
without  a  beginning :  they  seek  gratification  which  is 
secured  by  works,  that  which  man  aays,  does,  or 
thinks  of,  that  is,    his  experience     produces    an 


Vide  the  fourth  P&da  of  the  Yoga  SOtras. 

Fidt  (II.  1,  1.),  page  308  of  Patanjali. 

The  Samftdhi  discards  the  particulars,  i.e.,  the  visible,   seeking 
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impression.  These  impressions  collectivoly  produce 
desires,  which  lead  to  works.  Hence,  says  Mlmaosil, 
works  are  necessary  for  securing  what  is  sought, 
as  soon  as  what  is  sought  is  obtained,  and 
enjoyed,  new  works  require  to  be  performed. 
Thus,  the  doings  of  man  produce  a  desire,  and 
the  desire  is  gfratified  by  his  doings.  He  is  ever 
involved  in  a  series  of  worldly  activities.  This  iH 
Pravritti,  Toga  recognizes  this  reasoning,  and 
proposes  a  method,  a  plan,  by  which  man  can  be 
emancipated  from  the  ever-recurring  activity,  and 
in  one  sense,  can  cease  to  be.  Thus  Pravritti  is 
opposed  to  Nivritti  2.  The  Cosmological  theory  :— 
Eapila  develops  it  and  imparts  to  it  a  congruity. 
Ishvara  or  God,  Prakriti  or  nature,  M&ya  or 
Avarana-mala  (an  impurity  which  covers  the  mind), 
Manas  or  the  mind,  Atman  or  the  soul,  Chitta  or 
understanding,  SthtUa  and  Silksma,  that  is,  the 
gross  and  fine  (as  applied  to  matter),  the  three 
qualities  by  names  different  from  Rajoguna, 
Tamoguna  or  fiattvagujia — all  these  are  mentioned 
in  Yoga,  but  not  in  the  S&nkhya-order,  nor  with 
its  definitenesa  and  precision :  distinctive  functions 
are  not  assigned  to  these.  Again,  God  is  never 
affected ;  but  the  xmderstanding  (Chitta)  of  man 
is  always  affected.  3.  The  theory  of  perception : — 
the  Chitta  when  affected,  is  influenced  by  a  desire 
(Uparaga) ;  by  this  Upar5.ga,  knowledge  is  produced. 
The  mind  is  on  the  one  side,  and  the  objects 
are  on  the  other  side.  The  connecting  link  between 
them  is  Upar%a.  This  is  neither  Yaishesika  nor 
Vedanta-theory  of  perception,  Atman,  CUitta  or 
Chit  is  reflected  in  knowledge.   4.  The     Tlieory   of 
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volition  : — The  sense,  that  /  am  (Asmita)  or  consci- 
ousness, produces  a  state  of  mind  called  NirmaTta- 
Chitta,  analogous  to  volition  which  results  in  action. 
5.  Now,  general  principles  of  theology  i — Life  is 
full  of  sorrow.  "What  is  the  origin  of  this 
sorrow  ?  The  first  act  (Arabdha  Kanna),  that  is, 
activity  begun.  All  the  flicts  performed  produce 
an  accumulated  effect  (Karma- Viptlka).  The 
Karma-Vipaka  produces  a  desire  for  life.  Thus 
the  soul  is  subject  to  transmigration.  The  Plan  of 
Salvation : — "When  the  Seer  (Atman)  sees  the  seen 
(objects)  as  one,  then  all  desire  is  annihilated, 
and  man  is  emancipated. 

Controversy  about  moments. 
We  have  a  regular  controvorsy  in  ancient  Indian 
philosophy  called  Ksana-VMa.  But  the  origin  of 
it  can  be  traced  to  the  Sdtra  (IT.  33.)  of  the  Yoga 
philosophy,  where  the  uninterrupted  succession  of 
moments  is  brought  in.  Analogy  is  the /orfe  of  phi- 
losophical reasoning  in  India.  Systems  like  Yedanta 
ore  almost  wholly  built  upon  it.  The  MMhyamikas,  a 
class  of  Buddhists,  took  up  the  subject  of  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  moments  by  way  of  analogy,  and 
founded  upon  it  a  system  of  philosophy.  Goutama, 
Ka?iMa,  Kapila,  and  BMar^yana  seek  to  refute  the 
doctrine  of  moments  as  they  feel  that  it  is  dissent  as 
opposed  to  orthodoxy.  No  mention  of  moments  or 
their  uninterrupted  succession  is  made  by  Patanjali. 
His  enquiry  into  the  essence  of  sound  (Sphoia- 
Vflda)  would  have  been  materially  helped  by  this 
illustration.  The  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the 
doctrine  of  moments  in  Patanjali's  Mahabhasya  is 
chronologically  very  important, 
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OoroUariM  of  the  teacttings  of  the  Toga-philoii^y. 

The  SArra-Bhonma-Vrata  is  prescribed  :Ma  fact, 
permisBion  to  practise  Sam&ihi  is  granted  to  all. 
The  Yrata  allows  Sam^dhi  or  contemplatiou 
(Dhy&na)  at  any  time  in  any  place  by  any  body. 
This  permission  involved  large  consequences : 
caste  and  its  ezclusiveness,  the  complicated  rules 
of  sacrifice,  and  the  literature  that  prescribes  it, 
were  decWed  null  and  void  by  what  is  considered 
an  orthodox  system  of  philosophy.  Contempla- 
tion raises  man  to  a  higher  state,  and  imparts 
superhuman  powers.  It  terminates  the  rotation 
of  births  and  deaths.  The  restraining  of  the  mind 
itself  and  the  method  prescribed  for  it  involved 
the  discharge  of  important  duties  of  life: — 1. 
charity,  2.  goodness,  3.  tranquillity,  4.  fortitude, 
6.  meditation,  6.  culture,  7.  adaptation  of  means 
to  an  end  (this  included  the  acquisition  of 
superhuman  powers),  8.  extraordinary  power,  9. 
circumspection,  and  10.  knowledge  of  universal 
truth. 

Toga  and  Bnddhiam- 

Buddhism  was  principally,  originally,  and 
essentially,  an  intellectual  revolution.  ShAkya  Siuha 
received  a  philosophical  education.  There  is 
ecmsensua  of  testimony  on  Urn  subject.  The  Lalita- 
Yist&ra,  said  to  be  written  about  the  middle  of  the 


1   The  wording  of  the  Toga  Sfltra  referred  to  is  "  J&ddefihiiUIa0»< 
.  iQa7&uiTachhiiinAb  BArr»hhouiiiS  maMTratam."  (II,  31.). 
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first  century,  states  that  ShSkya  learnt  Yoga, 
Vaishesika,  and  S4nkya.  This  statement  does  not 
conflict  mth  the  statements  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  philosophical  schools  we  have  already  made, 
nor  does  it  afEect  the  force  of  the  evidence  pro- 
duced ;  for  the  Lalita-Vistflra  shows  only  that  these 
systems  existed  at  the  time  it  was  written,  not 
necessarily  that  they  were  studied  by  Shakya.  If 
they  could  be  learnt  by  him,  Patanjali  would  be 
assigned  to  stUl  greater  antiquity,  and  the  conclu- 
sion about  to  be  established  would  be  strengthened. 
The  Buddhistic  method  of  dissent  was  to  retain 
the  Brahmanioal  names*  and  to  propose  and  establish 
new  definitions.  Thus  reform  was  united  with  a 
sort  of  conservatism.'  The  monastery,  the  great 
distinguishing  feature  of  Buddhism,  was  full  of  life 
and  power,  and,  being  scattered  in  the  monastery, 
the  followers  of  Yoga  were  powerless.  Such  rules 
of  life— as  oould  oonduoe  to  the  power  of  contempla- 
tion— were  enforced.  The  principles,  involved  in  the 
eontnut  pointed  out  in  the  first  section  of  this 
chaptw,  were  |Mw:tioaUy  adopted,  carried  to  all  their 
consequences,  and  fearlessly  inculcated  on  the  people. 
A  corollary  of  the  sub-heads  already  referred  to 
embodied  the  Buddhistic  doctrine  "  that  a  devotee 
had  to  pass  through  different  stages  of  knowledge 
and  power  before  he  could  become  a  perfect 
Buddha."  The  abstract  principle  of  Chitta-Viksepa 
was  rendered  concrete  by  the  recognition  of  a 
Person  whom  the  Buddhists  called  Mara,  who 
resembles  Satan  in  every  respect.  The  doctrine 
of  Nirvana  is  identical   with  the   Kaivalya  (eman- 

1     Yiilt  Dtuuumapiu]&, 
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cipatton  of  the  soul)  as  taught  by  Yoga.  The 
duties  of  life  already  enumerated^  are  the  Paramitd 
(ten  perfections)  of  tlie  Baddbista. 

Eridenoe  summed  up,  and  the  conclusion  stated. 

The  different  Btages,  through  whioh  a  school  of 
philosophy  passes,  are  dwelt  upon  in  the  first 
chapter.  I.  In  India,  which  is  a  large  country, 
and  which  at  the  time  of  P4nini  had  its  Eastern, 
Western,  and  Northern  schools  of  grammarians, 
time  from  200  to  300  years  has  generally  passed 
between  the  third  stage  of  systemization  and  the 
fourth  stage  of  interpretation  ■  and  criticism. 
Pfinini  flourished,  therefore,  about  200  years  before 
Patanjali ;  because  the  last  always  calls  him  an 
Achirya,  and  attoohes  superstitious  importance  to 
his  procedure,  and  adopts  an  exegetical  logic  of 
his  own  in  interpreting  him,  while  he  calls  the 
teachers  of  his  time  by  the  name  of  Guru,  Shiksaka, 
or  UpS.dhyBya.  Qonerations  of  interpreters  came 
between  P^nini  and  Patanjali  before  the  exegetical 
logic,  the  nature  of  which  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, was  developed.  Again  Patanjali  remarks 
that  Fanini  was  known  in  his  time  even  to  a  boy  : 
This  is  important  in-as-much  as  the  reputation 
acquired  would  require  at  least  200  years  at  the 
time  when  no  printing  press  existed,  and  when,  it 
ia  -  said,  the  art  of  writing  itself  did  not  exist, 
knowledge  being  traditionally  handed  down  from 
teacher  to  pupil.  II.  Patanjali  must  have  come 
a  hundred  years  before  Buddha;  because  the 
progress    of    thought    and    the    development  of 

1    Sue  313th  page. 
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philoBOpby  which  the  Toga-eystem  and  Buddhism 
mark,  would  require  a  hundred  years  under 
favourable  circumstonoes.  The  chronology  of 
Buddha  being  accepted  as  500  years  before  Christ, 
it  followe  that  Pataujali  wrote  hia  commentary 
about  600  years  B.  C. ;  and  that  Ptlnini  taught  his 
pupils  about  800  B.  C.  We  have  gone  through 
the  argument  built  upon  philosophical  facte.  We 
believe  the  evidence  yet  to  be  adduced  will  corro- 
borate the  conclusion  drawn.  We  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  literary  evidence. 


SECnoH  III. 
LITERATURE  OF  THE  AChArYA-PERIOD. 

The  litffl«ture  of  this  period  is  many-sided. 
Poetry  of  every  description  was  written.  Drama 
was  cultivated.  Novels  were  composed.  Every 
field  of  science  was  investigated.  The  principles  of 
architecture,  music,  and  sculpture  were  well-known. 
Medicine  made  progress.  Astronomy  was  particu- 
larly learnt.  Astrology  was  not  neglected.  Agricul- 
ture received  due  attention.  Special  attention  was 
paid  to  politics  and  military  tactics.  We  can  present 
only  a  genial  outline  of  the  history  of  this  literature, 
specifdly  in  relation  to  Fftnini  and  his  successors. 

Sanskrit  onoe  spoken- 
Some    scholars     maintain    that    Sanskrit    was 
never  spoken.      If  Sanskrit  were  never   spoken^ 
it  would   afford   in     the    history  of    the  world, 
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the  only  instance  of  the  existence  of  a  compli. 
cated,  philosopbical,  romantic,  prose,  and  poetical 
literature,  as  well  of  aBtonisbing  dimensions  as  of 
unuBnal  depth,  at  least  for  the  ancient  world. 
Until  this  imique,  and  in  one  sense  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  is  explained,  the  statement  in  question 
cannot  be  accepted.  But  the  positive  evidence 
in  FSnini  as  to  Sanskrit  being  spoken  in  his  time, 
deserves  serious  attention.  He  mentions  tii& 
lingual  usages  of  the  Bastem  Aryas  as  they 
difiered  from  the  Western.^  He  gives  roles  of 
accenting  words  in  the  Bh&s&,  and  mwks  the 
accents  as  thoy  differed  in  the  Chhandas.*  His 
rules  as  to  the  formation  of  contemptuous,  piteous, 
and  endearing  diminutives  are  interesting.'  Some 
grammatical  terms  such  as  Dvigu  and  Bahuvrihi 
reveal  the  pastoral  condition  of  society — gram- 
matical terms  of  an  artificially  developed  language 
never  spoken  ought  not  to  include  marks  not  likely 
to  partake  exclusively  of  grammatical  terminology 
as  such.  Optional  usages  are  carefully  pven  by 
F^fiini.  Such  changes  as  popular  usage  enforces 
are  mentioned.  For  instance  Palyanha  for  a  more 
correct  form — Paryanka*  In  an  artificial  language 
the  complicated  rules  of  Atmanepada  and  Fara- 
smaipada  could  have  had  no  room.  Such  arbitrary 
usages  a  language  spoken  generally  could  alone 
warrant.  The  same  remarks  can  be  made  as 
to    the   rules  of    declensions,   conjugations,    and 


VicU  V&mni  (fi.  3,  74.). 

Vide  for  insteDce  (6.  1,  170.)  of  the  same. 

Vide  Pflmni  (5.  2,  73-81.). 

Yidc  PSjiini  (8.  8,  22.).  ,^  , 
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reduplication.  "Worda,  whether  nouns  or  yerbs, 
most  in  use  in  ancient  India  are  as  irregularlj 
formed  as  in  any  spoken  language-  These  items 
of  evidence  can  be  cumulated  to  any  extent,  but 
suffice  it  to  remark  that  the  complexity  and  variety 
of  Sanskrit  idiom  are  the  reaidts  of  its  being 
extensively  spoken. 


A  distinction  as  to  dead  and  living  Sanskrit- 

In  considering  the  evidence  which  literature  at 
the  time  as  well  of  P^Jiini  as  of  Patanjali  affords, 
the  distinction  between  the  Chhandas  and  Bh&sk  of 
V&nmi,  and  between  the  Bh&fiS  and  Apabhransha  of 
Patanjali,  deserves  specially  to  be  marked.  A  few 
rules  of  Pinini  regulate  the  formation  of  words 
and  the  idiom  of  the  obsolete  literature  of  the 
Ohhandas,  and  most  of  them  bear  on  the  formation  of 
words  of  a  living  language ;  while  a  new  element  had 
already  come  into  existence  when  Patanjali  flourish- 
ed. The  language,  which  P&nini  oalls  Bh^stl,  had 
ceased  to  be  spoken  in  its  purity:  some  words 
were  corrupted :  new  words  were  used.  The  old 
Sanskrit,  once  spoken  in  all  the  settlements  of  the 
Aryas,  had  begun  about  the  time  of  Patanjali  to 
undergo  a  process  of  corruption,  dissolution,  and 
assimilation  with  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  non- 
Aryas.  Patanjali  distinctly  states  that  the  words 
tbat  had  already  been  enforced  by  vernacular 
dialects  were  many.  This  distinction  between 
obsolete  Chhandas  and  living  BhusfL  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  language  of  literary  and  polished 
society,    and  the  rude  and   uncultivated    cant  (Apa- 
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bhranslia)  on  the  other  hand,'  shows  that  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  between  Fanini  and  Patanjali 
— PSnini,  a  distingoished  author  about  the  middle 
of  the  Ach^a-period,  and  Patanjali  about  the  end 
of  the  ezegetical  period. 

Elements  at  chronologiciU  importance. 

The  writers  mentioned  by  Pdnini  afford  great 
help  in  fixing  the  chronology  of  his  predecessors. 
Authors  of  treatises  on  different  subjects,  studied 
and  cultivated  in  his  time,  have  necessarily  come 
to  be  mentioned  in  an  exhaustive  treatise  on 
grammar.  Koutsa  and  Toulvali  are  propounders 
of  sacrificial  dogmas  and  are  noticed  by  Ashva- 
Ifiyana  in  his  Shrouta-SHtra.  Shounaka,  the  reputed 
author  of  the  £ik-Fr&tishakhya,  being  noticed  by 
P^ini,  necessarily  imparts  importance  to  the 
literature  of  his  time  in  connection  with  this  in- 
vestigation. P&nini  draws  attention  to  sacrificial 
treatises  called  Br^manas.^  Grammatical  analysis 
and  syntbeflis  supplied  adequately  the  place  of 
psychological  discussions  and  theories  ;  the  authors 
of  the  Brahmanas,  in  attempting  to  rationalize 
their  stj'ange  sacrificial  works,  often  indulge  in 
cosmological  discussions  which  are  as  instructive 
and  entertaining  as  any  of  the  cosmological 
theories  of  the  ancients.  The  books  which  were 
the  source  of  psychological  and  cosmolc^cal  specu- 
lations secured  great  reverence.    The  easier  method 


1     Vidt  FutiiDJali'B  Uah&bh&iTa.  (1. 1, 1.},  pages  5  and  6. 
■  J>    Vide   Pftniai  (4  8,  1«2,  107.),  and    Vidt   01.  «,  17.),  (V.  2,  6.) 
of  Aslivalflyana's  ShnntA-Satro, 
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of  recitation  or  cramming,  for  acquiring  the  position 
of  a  learned  man,  gradually  superseded  -the  harder 
method  of  excogitation.^  FrS.ti8h&ldiya-literature  thus 
became  necessary.  The  authors  of  ihe  Pr&tish&khyas 
preceded  P&nini.  To  support  this  statement  we  will 
give  evidence.  !■ '  Tradition  in  India  places 
Pr&tishakhyas  before  P&nini.»  2,  Authors  of  Prft- 
tish^hyas  are  mentioned  by  Pftnini.'  3.  The 
contrivances  adopted  by  Pfinini  for  abbreviating 
his  statements  were  not  known  to  the  PHLtish&khya- 
^iTsa,  for  instance,  the  Praty^hclra-method  of 
enumerating  letters.  We  believe,  the  particular 
arrangement  of  letters  attributed  by  tradition  to 
Shiva  was  nob  made.  The  way  for  adopting  the 
Praty&h&ra-method  was  not  paved.  The  arrange- 
ment of  letters,  as  given  at  the  beginning  of 
Pflnini's  treatise,  does  not  discover  at  present  its 
methodical  and  philosophical  importance;  yet 
most  of  the  brevity  of  Pitnini's  Sfitras  depends  on 
the  PratyHh^a-arrangemeut.  Its  philosophical 
importance,  so  thoroughly  consistent  with  method, 
is  to  be  seen  from  the  way  in  which  the  letters, 
whether  as  mere  phonetic  elements  or  as  ultimate 
analytic  elements  of  sound,  can  be  grouped  without 
the  least  inconvenience.  The  distinction  between 
Arsa  (of  the  ^isi)  and  As^sa,*  (not  of  the  .^i)  is 


1   T&ska  condemtu  laarning  by  rote  ia  vtry  atnoDg  temu. 

1  UftnonuiU  definea'a  FrAtiah&khyft  to  be  gnmmar  devoted  exdn- 
aivel;  to  the  inal^is  of  Tedic  words, 

*  Vide  for  instance  (4,  3,  106.)  of  FSnini 

*  Vidt  (L  1, 16.)  of  the  same.  AoAtm  hod  aesumed  a  definite  name. 
It  was  Upasthita. 
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chronologically  important.  The  Rim  preceded 
P^nini  by  some  centuries.  They  had  not  taught 
what  Ffinini  taught :  they  had  not  moved  in  the 
atmoBphere  in  which  F&niui  moved:  they  had 
never  been  engaged  in  the  way  in  which  PAnini 
was  engaged.  The  devotion,  which  produced  the 
thrilling  utterances  of  the  Yedic  .Suria,  was  now 
superseded  by  the  elaborate  care  with  which 
their  utterances  were  merely  reiterated.  The 
Fr&tishakhyas  regulate  the  method  of  this  reitera- 
tion. The  Sanhit&  had  been  divided  into  Padas  ; 
and  the  complex  methods  of  iteration  and  reitera- 
tion were  employed  in  pronouncing  it.  PSnini 
notices  these  methods  ;*  and  yet  the  anthors  of 
Pr&tish&khyas  were  mere  Achfiryas.  The  iHsi-period 
had  already  passed  away.  Again,  the  system  of 
holding  meetings^  where  philosophical  subjects 
were  freely  discussed,  and  where  diffioiUtiea 
started  by  thinkers  were  solved,  was  perhaps  more 
tmcient  than  the  £ik-Sanhitll  itself.  Many  hymns 
of  the  Aig-Veda  show  their  nature ;  and  their 
power  is  revealed  by  a  word.  As  the  word 
"  civilized"  in  the  English  language  is  fraught 
with  historical  interest,  so  the  word  "  Sabhya" 
noticed  by  P&nini  in  (4.  4, 105.)  deserves  special 
attention.  It  originally  means  "  such  as  is  met 
with  in  a  meeting;"  but  its  secondary  meaning  ia 
"  polite."  This  meaning  was  thoroughly  fixed 
b^ore  the  times  of  Panini.  Meetings,  where  philo- 
sophical or  literary  laurels  were  awarded, 
perhaps     excited      much      interest.      This    view 

1    Kwfe  Pftnini  (4.  2, 61.). 
11 
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is  confirmed  by  a  modern  custom.  There  is 
no  Bralimanical  custom  in  India  that  cannot  be  at 
least  partially  traced  to  ancient  times.  No  custom 
has  been  entirely  abolished,  though  every  custom 
is  more  or  less  overlapped  by  other  puerile  customs 
— the  growth  of  time.  At  present  (at  least  some 
twenty  years  ago)  the  author  of  a  treatise,  as  soon 
as  it  is  finished,  takes  it  to  some  renowned  place 
like  Benares,  where  a  strong  Brahmanical  com- 
munity exists,  and  places  it  before  learned  men  in 
a  meeting  assembled.  The  president  then  takes 
up  a  straw  and  inserts  it  in  the  treatise,  the 
merits  of  which  are  to  be  determined.  A  page  is 
turned  up.  It  is  carefully  and  critically  examined 
as  affording  a  general  test  of  the  merits  of  the 
whole  treatise.  This  examination  being  over, 
the  whole  treatise  is  either  approved  or  condemned 
according  to  the  worth  of  the  page.  This  is  still 
called  etrare^-juatice.  In  these  meetings,  those  who 
coidd  successfully  exhibit  their  powers  of  memory, 
were  perhaps  encouraged.  The  Ach^as  assembled 
in  meetings  also  for  discussion.  During  the  period 
of  the  Brahmavadins,  the  people  appear  to 
have  degenerated.  Regular  schools  of  reciters 
appear  to  have  existed.  The  educational  momen- 
tum thus  created  could  not  be  resisted  by  such 
intelligent  thinkers  as  Ach&ryas.  They  succumbed 
to  general  influences,  tacitly  approved  of  the 
movement  of  the  community,  and  assisted  the 
method  of  mechanical  repetition  by  attempting  to 
remove  the  difficulties  in  its  way.  The  Pratiah&khya- 
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literature  owes  its  origin  to  a  sort  of  a  blind 
impulse  that  moTes  a  whole  commuDity.  The 
^isis  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Prfitish&khyas  are 
quoted  by  P^nini  whenever  he  gives  rules  for 
combination  or  permutation  of  letters.  Wten  the 
rules  for  mere  pronunciation,  proper  intonation, 
and  modulation  of  the  voice,  were  to  be  framed, 
the  principles  of  phonetics  and  grammatical 
claEsification  necessarily  came  to  be  investigated. 
Hence  something  of  the  general  system  of 
grammar  analogous  to  that  of  PtLnini  is  to  be 
found  in  Pratish^khyas.  But  they  subordinated 
grammatical  knowledge  to  the  principles  of 
mechanical  repetition  of  passages.  They  cultivated 
grammar,  for  it  subserved  their  purpose.  An 
AchArya  boldly  protests  against  the  system  of  repeat- 
ing the  Vedas  mechanically — a  practice  to  which 
Ptlwrini  distinctly  refers.  The  AchSrya  perceives  the 
evil  and  condemns  it  in  as  strong  terms  as  he  can. 
His  writiDg  a  commentary  on  important  passages 
of  the  Vedas,  composing  a  vocabulary,  and 
discussing  theological  and  philosophical  doctrines 
of  the  age,  is  thus  easily  texplained.  He  belonged 
to  a  school,  which  held  that,  to  derive  any  fruifc 
from  reading  the  Vedas,  they  should  be  intelligently 
and  critically  studied — a  school  which  was  opposed 
to  those  who  leamt  to  repeat  the  mere  text, 
without  any  attention  to  the  sense  of  a  passage. 
Yaskdcharya's  writings  are,  therefore,  re-actionary. 
Two  systems  of  education  existed — the  one  of 
mere  rote,  and  the  other  of  intelligent  and  critical 
study.  The  absence  of  the  art  of  writing  is 
explained  by  insisting  upon  the  mechanical  theory 
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of  education.  It  is  said  Uiat  knowledge  of  every 
kind  was  assiduously  stored  up  in  memory  by 
students  in  ancient  times.^  When  two  systems, 
opposed  to  each  other,  co-ezisted,  the  general 
application  of  the  theory  is  much  weakened.  At 
present  both  the  systems  prevail.  But  one 
that  repeats  his  Veda  mechanically  is  always 
unequal  to  the  task  of  undertaking  to 
learn  it  intelligently.  One,  who  learns  grammar 
or  dialectics,  cannot  learn  any  thing  by  mere  rote. 
So  the  foundation,  on  which  the  theory  of  the 
absence  of  writing  in  ancient  India  is  raised,  does 
not  appear  to  bo  strong  enough.  The  assumption — 
that  Indian  memory  is  so  extraordinarily  retentive, 
that  it  can  remember  treatises  upon  treatises — 
is  not  based  on  facts  as  they  can  be  observed  at 
present.  In  India,  those  who  learn  a  Veda  or  a 
mere  portion  of  a  Veda  by  mere  rote,  are  obliged 
to  spend  the  whole  of  their  time,  in  after-life,  in 
merely  revising  and  retaining  what  they  learn, 
when  young  students.  Failure  in  revising  timely, 
even  for  a  month,  tells  on  their  power  of  repetition. 
PSnini  notices  a  foreign  ^alphabet.'  This  question 
as  to  existence  of  writing  in  ancient  India  is 
introduced,  as  it  throws  light  on  the  history  of 
grammar.  The  art  of  writing  was  usefully 
employed  in  the  early  £^es  of  philosophy.    Lists 


1  It  la  strange  that  the  eame  auUior,  who,  nhen  Mtablisbing  the 
etatemeut  that  writing  was  nnknowu  to  ancient  India,  asBumes  that 
the  memory  of  the  ancient  Indians  was  extraordinarilj  retentive, 
Hhould  assume  that  the  ancient  Indian  Aryas  were  forgetful,  when  he 
seeks  to  ezpliuu  the  phenomenon  of  the  origia  of  Aryan  Mythology. 

1     Vitk  the  same  (4.  1,  49.}. 
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of  irords  apparently  submitting  to  a  general 
principle  o£  classification,  or  having  the  same  Bense, 
were  drawn  up.  These  lists  formed  Gana  which 
were  appreciated.  Ganapati,  the  Lord  of  Ganas, 
was  a  name  of  BrahmaTiaspati.  It  was  gradually 
recognized  as  knowledge  itself.  It  was  Brahma.' 
It  was  the  Veda.  Prfltish^khyaB  give  Garwis. 
Yaska's  treatise  is  a  collection  of  such  Qajias.  The 
key-stone  of  Panini's  system  is  Ganas.  Ganapft^Aas 
are,  therefore,  ancient.  They  preceded  gramma- 
tical generalization;  and  systematic  treatises  on 
grammar  like  that  of  I'ttnini  followed.  We  have 
Attempted  a  short  history  of  gramaiar  to  show 
how  years  after  years  are  necessary  for  the 
development  of  a  system,  and  what  its  stages  are. 
The  Ach&rya-period  perhaps  extended  over  two  or 
three  centuries. 

The  literature  antecedent  to  F&niiii. 

Awakened  to  the  sense  of  studying  the  Vedas 
intelligently  by  Yftska,  and  aided  by  those  who 
had  drawn  up  long  lists  of  analogous  words,  the 
Ach^ryas  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  education  of 
the  time  when  PAnini  flourished.  The  Ach&rya- 
period,  it  has  been  already  observed,  reveals  .a 
many-sided  literature.  The  state  of  literature  at 
this  time  is  likely  to  afford  some  aid  in  considering 
the  question  of  the  chronology  of  Panini.  (a). 
Pamni    uses  the  word  chhanda$  in  two   senses — 


'  Vitit  the  Aitareyo-Br&liiiuifu  (I.   21.)   which  ide»tifie>  BrahniBt 
Briba^ali,  aud  Otutapali. 
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metre  and  tho  metrical  portion  of  the  Sanbit^,* 
The  iZik'Sanhiba  itself  refers  to  prose -literature.* 
The  Taittiiij'a-Sanhit&  includes  much  prose.  The 
word  JIIantTa  was  applied  to  the  Sanbiti  as  a 
whole,  whether  it  was  prose  or  poetry.  Ashvahiyana 
mentiona  Hautras  which  are  the  means  of  a 
sacrifice.'  Nigama,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  be 
a  treatise  which  gives  selections  from  the  Chhandas. 
Pa/iini  often  refers  to  Chhandas,  Mantras,  and  Niga- 
mas,  when  he  gives  rules  of  Vcdic  grammar.  The 
iiik-Sanbita  and  the  Yajus-Sanhita  were  thoroughly 
established  at  this  time.  They  are  often  alluded 
to.  The  Adhvaryu  is  once  identified  with  the 
Yajar-Veda  itself,  for  the  sacrificial  system  was 
completely  established.*  The  SSmini  are  classified 
as  good  or  bad ;'  and  the  Sanhita,  of  the  Atharva- 
Angiras  is  not  once  juentioned.  There  are  reasons 
for  this  silence.  At  this  time  three  Vedaa  were 
only  kiiown.  Most  of  the  hymns  of  the  Sanhita 
of  the  Atharva-Angiras  are  adaptations,  if  not  a 
copy  of  the  ^ik-verses.  Tho  grammar  of  the  Rik 
and  Yajus  writings  applied  to  the  Sanhitft  of  the 
Atharva-Angiras.  P&mni  carefully  and  critically 
examined  the  Sanhitft-literature.  (i)  There  are 
many  6rS,bmana3.  It  was  pre-eminently  the  period 
of  this  literature.  Some  Kalpa-S^tras  had  been 
known ;  others  were  preparing.      The  Anu-BrSh- 


1    ridt  Piiiiui  (8.  »,  94.) 

"     Vide  tliB  ffig-Veda-Sanliiti   (X.  00,  9.)  and  (X.  106,  3.). 
»     Vidt  .Knhvai&yma.'B  Shrouta-SAtra  {I.  I,  21.). 
*    Vide  Pftiiini  (2.  4,  4.), 

s    Vidt    the  ume    (8.    3,    38.),     the    Ga«a— Suaimidi— inoludea 
VuluAiniiii, 
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manias  or  subordinate  Br&famanas'  were  a  Bort  of 
appendices,  and  some  of  tbe  Upaniaads  are 
known  as  such.  Distinction  was  made  between 
Yfijuikya  or  sacrifices  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  sacrifices  taught  by  Shniti 
or  recognized  literature.  The  Aitareya-Brdhmana 
distinctly  mentions  a  Shrouta  i?i«i.'  (c)  The  division 
into  Adhyayas  or  Anuv§.kas  was  established.*  A  great 
deal  of  profane  literature  was  known,  for  Shlokas 
and  a  Yina  (an  Indian  lute)  or  verses  and  a  musical 
instrument  are  mentioned  together.*  Those  things 
or  notions  which  are  associated  in  ordinary  life  or 
conversation  generally  come  to  submit  to  the  same 
grammatical  rule.  New  books  were  prepared.  A 
distinct  mention  of  G&th^  is  made,*  that  is,  such 
as  do  not  form  a  part  of  any  Sanhit&  or  such  as 
do  nob  constitute  the  Mtmtra.  The  MahabhSrata, 
whatever  its  mi^nitude  may  be,  is  mentioned.* 
It  is  plain  that  the  stories— of  Yudhi^^Aira,  Arjuna, 
V&8udeva,  Kunti,  and  Kaikeyi — were  well-known. 
The  Chh^dogya-Upanisad,  which  F&nini  notices,^ 
mentions  Devaki-putra,  the  son  of  Devald.  Com- 
mentaries on  Bfltras  were  written.'  Tbe  class  included 
in  (4.  3,  73.)  mentions  some  profane   sciences,  such 


I  rit&lBhvaUyan&'aShronUSatn  (11.  8, 11.). 

1  Vide  Aitareja  Brfthmana  (VII.  1.),  U&dhavn  BAjatut  ezplainB 
tha  Sbrouta  R\n  to  be  the  Bon  of  Shruta.  This  requires  to  be  examined, 

»  Vide  Paniui  (5.  2,  60.}. 

«  Viae  the  eame  (a  1,25.). 

»  Vide  tbe  same  (3.  2,  23.). 

e  Vide  the  same  (6.  %  38.). 

T  Vide  the  same  (4.  3, 189.). 

»  Vidt  the  same  (8.  .3,  90,), 
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as  the  knowledge  of  limbs>  the  knowledge  of  war, 
and  the  knowledge  of  dwellings. 

The  times  of  F&nini. 

All  the  literature  known  to  P&nini  was  divided, 
into  four  classes: — inspired'  books ;  discourses  ;*  an 
original'  system ;  and  an  original  composition.* 
The  words  used  by  Pflnini  are  significant  and  dis- 
tinctive. I.  Some  of  the  sacred  seers  are  mentioned 
such  as  Kali  and  Y^madeva.  Their  works  were 
eeen,  II.  Works  pre-eminently  pronounced :  Tittiri, 
Varatantu,  Khandika,nkha,  K&shyapa  andKoushika 
delivered  discourses.  III.  Works  known  :  P^ini's 
grammar  is  an  example  of  a  work  developing  an 
original  system.  IV.  A  book  made.  J^fika,  and 
Bhaikur&ja  are  mentioned  as  works  of  this  class. 
The  works  seen  were  considered  to  be  works 
inspired.  At  the  time  of  Fanini,  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration  was  fixed  and  defined.  Though  in  an 
Upanisad,  the  iZi^is  are  called  Makers  of  Mantras, 
yet  the  general  belief  was  that  Mantras  had  been 
seen,  that  is,  inspired,  and  not  made.  But  there  is 
one  circumstance  specially  remarkable  in  this 
connection.  The  seer,  not  of  a  JKk  or  Yajus,  but 
of  a  S&ma,  is  referred  to  by  F&nini,  The  Bik 
came  first ;  but  the  Yajus  almost  co-existed. 
Perhaps  the  seers  of  these  bad  done  their  work, 
and  passed  away.  But  the  seera  of  the  Sama  were 
remembered  at    the    time    of  P&nini^    who  was 

1    Tidt  PA«ini  (4.  2,  7.).  »    Vide  the  same  (4.  3,  101.). 

»     Vide  the  sume  (4.  3,  llfl.).  *     Vide  tbe  same  (4.  3, 116.). 
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probably  nearer  the  development  of  the  Sftmau  than 
that  of  the  Bik  or  Yajus.  A  unmbOT  of  lecturers 
is  enumerated  by  F&nini.  The  activities  of  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  were  great.  The  pupils  of 
Vaishamp&yana  lectured  to  their  pupils.  Now, 
what  is  Uie  place  of  tiiese  lectures  in  this  classifica- 
tion P  Did  the  works  exist,  of  which  these  lectures 
were  mere  commentaries  P  Did  the  teachers  call 
their  works  mere  lectures  modestly  like  Julius 
Csesar  P  The  definition  of  the  third  class  of  works 
—known  without  any  instruction — throws  light  on 
the  second  class.  In  the  case  of  the  second  class, 
original  instruction  was  necessary.  This  original 
instruction  was  derived  either  from  Mantras  seen, 
or  from  traditions  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  This  is  the  only  way  in  whioh 
distinction  between  the  second  and  third  classes 
of  works  can  be  explained.  Commentaries  on 
Mantras  were  Br&hmanas,  and  the  rules,  systematiz- 
ing sacrificial  knowledge  as  inculcated  by  the 
Mantras  and  Br&hmanas,  were  embodied  in  the 
Kalpa-SOtras  which  were  arranged  on  a  system. 
At  the  time  of  F&nini,  works  of  the  second  and 
third  classes  were  composed.  But  by  the  side  of 
the  theological  literature  consisting  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  of  works,  profane  literature  was 
developed.  The  fourth  class  indicates  its  nature, 
its  extent,  and  its  scope.  This  view  of  literature 
affords  considerable  aid  in  fixing  the  general 
chronology  of  F&nini.  K&ty^yana  came  after 
Pftnini.  Hia  notices  of  literary  works  indicate 
enlarged  extent  and  scope.  At  the  time  of  Patanjali, 
additional  departments  of  knowledge  were  opened  up 
and    cultivated^    and  they  began  to  bear  fruit. 
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The  times  of  E&ty^aiia- 


The  great  Tartikaktlra  was  an  Aciirya.  And 
the  Aoh^a-period  divides  itself  into  two  parte 
acoordiDg  to  the  way  in  which  philosophical 
pursuits  were  followed,  P&mni  flourished  when 
philosophy  was  inveetigated ;  K^tyftyana,  when 
scholastic  distinctions  were  made ;  Fatanjali,  when 
reverence  for  ancient  writings  being  established, 
the  science  of  ezegetics  was  cultivated.  Y&rtikas, 
DOW  known,  discover  three  distinct  and  different 
strata :— K&rik&s  or  Shloka-YMiikas,  traditional 
Yartikas  which  end  in  "  it  is  remembered,"  and 
opposition-Y&rtikas  which  dictate  a  rule  in  the 
style  of  the  SAtras.  There  are  Y&rtikas  which 
are  not  noticed  by  Patanjali ;  but  which  occur  in  the 
Y6rtika-p4f^  as  it  exists  at  present.  Again,  there 
is  not  a  single  Yllrtika  in  the  Vktha,  itself  which  is 
not  found  in  the  K^shika-Yritti,  or  in  Bhafioji,  or 
in  his  commentators.  This  gives  grounds  for 
believing  that  enlarged  or  reduced,  the  Y&rtika- 
literature  had  vitality  at  least  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Kashika-Yritti.  At  the  time  of  PSwini,  the 
Pratiahakhyas  were  BO  well-known,  that  ho 
borrowed  their  phraseology  as  if  it  had  been 
thoroughly  recognized  and  universally  understood. 
Kity&yana  reiterates  their  phraseology  .as  if  they 
had  been  forgotten.  His  amendments  of  P&nini's 
SAtras  betray  scholasticism,  which  has  a  power  of 
encouraging  strange  discussions  from  a  narrowness 
of  spirit,  which  the  want  of  a  general  grasp  of  a 
subject,  in  relation  to  other  cognate  subjects,  fosters, 
and  which  devotion  to  a  brtotch  of  a  subject,  closely 
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and  laborioiisly  studied,  yet  incapable  of  further 
elucidation  or  development,  cannot  but  bring  into 
play.  The  Aranyaka-literature,  Trhich  is  a  conneot* 
ing  link  between  theological  and  psychological 
BcholasticiBm,  and  which  was  quietly  growing  upi  at 
the  time  of  P&nini,  was  reaped  and  stowed  away  at 
the  time  ot  K6ty&yana,  for  a  Y^ika  names  it  by 
amending  a  rule  of  P&ninL  Pur&nas  wer»  not 
known  to  P&nini.  This  department  appears  now  in 
its  developed  form.  The  fact — that  Sbuka,  «oo  ei 
Vy&aa,  is  noticed  in  a  Y&rUka— bears  out  this  state- 
ment. A  term  like  Bhlatrakrit  sufficiently  ofaarac- 
terises  the  times  of  Yfirtikak^as.  A  ourtala  had 
fallen  on  antiquity  vith  its  ^is  and  \i»  Brahma^ 
T&dins  chanting  Ghhandaa,  composing  Mantafis. 
or  expounding  Yy&khi^as.  Theology  had  mad« 
way  for  psychology.  The  Aranyakarliteratuns 
was  raoogn^ed.  The  oompass  of  literatmv  thus 
extended  itself.  New  branches  of  knowledgs 
attracted  attention ;  and  Hie  fidelity,  the  assiduity, 
and  enthusiasm,  with  which  Patau jali  oritioslly 
comments  on  the  writings  of  P^ini,  indicate  the 
ascendency  which  reverence  for  mj^re  antiquity  had 
already  commenced  to  establish. 

The  Zxefffitical  period. 

Three  phases  seem  to  characterize  the  exegetical 
period.  First,  inferences  are  drawn  from  the  writings 
of  Panini  himself,  and  on  these  inferences,  all  the 
grammatical  principles  and  doctrines,  recognized 
by  teachers  like  Patanjali,  are  built.  One  or 
two  generations  of  teachers  could  not  develop  all 
the    Jn&paka3    to  be  found  in  Patanjali.     The 
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inferential  method  of  interpretation,  having  once 
secured  attention,  could  not  he  systematized  without 
muoh  labour.  About  a  century  is  at  least 
necessary  for  its  passing  through  aU  the  stages. 
Recondly,  the  inferential  method  led  to  the 
discovery,  that  the  grammatioal  literature,  which 
had  grown  in  opposition  or  rather  by  way  of 
amendment  of  the  writings  of  F&nini,  eoold  not 
stand  its  ground,  as  most  of  the  additions  made  by 
Ach&ryas  like  K^tylLyaoa  could  be  derived  from 
the  PAniniyam.  The  tendency  was  to  set  aside 
the  V&rtikas.  The  PratySkhyana-literature  followed 
the  Ju&pakaJiterature.  Thirdly,  the  growth  of 
the  spirit  of  the  inferential  method  evolved  certain 
formulas  of  exegesis.  These  constituted  the 
Faribh&sfts  which  have  already  been  divided  into 
special  and  generaL  The  last  are  common  to 
grammatical  as  well  as  to  theological  exegesis  or 
the  First  Mim&nsft-  We  will  discuss  this  subject 
at  somo  length  in  our  bistOTy  of  phUosophy.  All 
this  literature,  consisting  of  three  different  strata 
even  so  far  as  it  is  extant,  is  so  complex  and  so 
varied,  that  at  least  a  period  of  two  hundred  years 
is  required  to  explain  its  growth,  that  is,  P&ntni 
came  about  two  hundred  years,  and  Katyftyana 
about  a  hundred  years  before  Fatanjali.  We 
believe  that  this  statement  will  be  borne  out  by  the 
state  £>f  literature  at  the  time  of  I^tanjali. 

The  times  of  Pataqjali. 

Literature  about  this  time  appears  to  have  begun 
to  develop  a  new  phase.  The  feelings  of  those, 
who  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  regular  schoob, 
seem    to    have  been    touched  and  roused.      The 
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comraoD  people  were  instructed  by  a  class  of 
popular  preachers,  and  entertained  by  dramatists, 
Hcholasticism,  dialectics,  and  abstruse  metapbysics, 
were  the  pursuits  of  the  leaders  of  society,  A  few, 
however,  condescended  to  cultivate  useful  arts. 
Stories  about  Yay&ti  and  ViLsavadattA  were 
composed  and  recited.  No  mention  of  a  regular 
dramatic  treatise  is  made ;  but  some  plays  were 
exhibited.  The  story  of  VAsudeva  having  killed 
Kansa  seems  to  have  been  popular.  But  there  is 
one  thing  deserving  special  attention : — as  yet, 
V4sudeva — a  K«atriya — and  Vfisudeva — a  god — 
were  differently  accented  and  pronounced,  and  were 
not  confounded.  V&sudeva — a  Ksatriya — had  lived, 
worked,  and  died.  Nothing  superhuman  was 
attributed  to  him.  Y&sudeva  also  happened  to  be 
a  name  of  a  god.  In  the  Mah&bh^a  of  Fatanjali, 
which  is  the  encyclopedia  of  philosophy  and 
literature  of  the  time — such  subjects  as  rhetoric, 
medicine,  and  poetry,  which  was  consid^^  almost 
as  worthy  as  the  Chhandas  themselves,  were  culti- 
vated. Dramatic  pieces  were  sung:  reciters  of 
stories  chanted  Shlokas.  Romances  were  listened 
to  with  great  attention.  Wild  boys,  who  were 
characterized  as  crowB  by  teachers,  were  perhaps 
influenced  for  evil  by  the  dramatic  corps,  or  perhaps 
their  feelings  were  touched  by  popular  preachers. 
The  lower  classes  had  made  considerable  progress, 
as  they  could  have  regular  books  explained  to 
them.  Those,  considered  to  be  privileged,  seem  to 
have  lost    a  little    of    their  prestige.'    Patanjali 

1  Fide  Patanjali'B  MaMbhaffK,  B«D&reB  edition,  (11.4,  >.))  pagei 
404  and  MO  of  the  first  volume,  Hie  dialogue  runs  time :— "  pTfljiUt 
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narrates  a  dialogue  between  &  grammarian  and  a 
coachman,  which  indicates  the  direction  in  which 
intellectual  forces  had  commenced  to  act.  The 
coachman  finds  fault  with  the  grammarian,  and 
charges  him  of  ignorance  of  the  science  which  be 
pretends  to  have  studied.  The  dialogue  is  interest- 
ing as  it  shows  how  the  class  of  tbe  educated  bad 
enlarged ;  how  it  included  perhaps  mere  pretenders ; 
and  how  far  it  bad  ceased  to  secure  willing  respect. 
Patanjali  always  cites  passages  from  the  Vedic 
literature  eztendiug  oTer  the  four  Vedas — a  fact 
which  warrants  the  oonolusion  that  antiquity  which 
recc^iized  tbe  three  Yedas  only  bad  passed  away, 
though  it  did  not  cea^e  to  inspire  scholars. 

The  compass  of  Uteratnre, 

Literature  now  included  all  the  Sh&kh^  of  tbe 
four  Vedas,  controversial  writings/  modem  and 
anciait  stories,  and  medicine.  The  catalogue  is 
intended  to  be  exhaustive.  Grammar,  prosody, 
astronomy,  tbe  Kalpaslltra,  and  the  rest  were 
consider^  to  be  accessory  to  the  Vedas.  Tbe 
history  of  tbe  Sv&dhy&ya  (tbe  school  curriculum)  is 
important.   In  the  £ig-Veda,  its  compass  is  limited. 


— even  this  (form)  become*  eBta,bliHhed.  And  wliatT  Sir,  is  this 
form  wiahed  t  It  is  well  wished  ;  for  some  gruunuian  indeed  Mid 
— who  (is)  tbe  nnretA  (coachmaji)  of  this  carriage  t  Tba  coMiuoajt 
said  : — Oh,  good  Sirl  I  (&m}  the  Pr&jitft  (coachman}  of  this  oairisge. 
Tbe  grammsnan  said  :— (PrftjitA  is)  an  nngrammatical  form.  The 
coachmiin  said  :— the  fool  knows  the  rule  (of  PJlniniX  but  not  the 
i(ti  (of  tbe  teaobras).  This  fxnm  ia  widied.  The  grunmaiian  said  : — 
Oh!  well,  indeed,  we  are  oppraaaed  bj  this  ill-woven  (jacgou).'' 
1    Ful*  PataojaU's  Mahibhl^a,  Beuire*  edition,  (I.  t,  l.\  jmge  10, 
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In  the  Taittirija-Brahmana,'  it  bBowb  considerable 
development.  It  receives  its  specific  name  in  the 
Bhatapatha,'  where  its  toerite  are  specially  dwelt 
upon.  It  ia  enlarged  in  the  Aranjaka-literature.' 
The  catalogue  given  by  Fatanjali  merely  sums  up  all 
the  branches  that  are  mentioned  in  the  last.  Tha 
catalogue  of  works  deserving  attention  was  now 
permanently  fixed  so  far  as  original  thought  is  con- 
cerned. The  enumeration  of  authoritative  literary- 
works  is  fraught  with  great  evil.  "Whether  a  thought 
was  orthodox  or  heterodox  could  be  determined 
by  applying  the  principles  of  exegetical  logic — a 
social  condition  at  once  detrimental  to  progress 
of  every  kind,  and  almost  verging  on  stagnation 
and  corruption.  The  catalogue  referred  to  does 
not  mention  any  of  the  sis  schools  of  philosophy. 
Thus  the  Buddhistic  crisis,  which  became  a 
fruitful  source  of  intellectual  agitation,  and  which 
revolutionized  orthodox  thought,  had  not  come. 

Floating  literature. 

A  number  of  Shlokas  were  on  the  lips  of  every 
teacher,  who  often  quoted  them.  They  treat  of 
all     subjects;    some    enjoin    dutifulness:    others 


1  ViiU  (IL  6,  B.)  Md  (II.  8.  8.),  where  knowledge  is  called  VSk 
u  fa  the  ifik-SanhiU,  and  again,  (III.  12,  8.)  as  well  u  (til.  10, 11.) 
of  the  TaittirtjB-Br&hmana  which  given  the  story  of  Bharadv&ja, 

1  Vide  (XL  &,  6, 13.),  page  865  Weber's  edition  of  the  Shatap&thA 
where  the  SvJdhjiya  ie  mentioned  as  one  of  the  PanchayajnaH. 
The  literary  worka  mentioned  are — AuushtMiiIni,  TidyA,  Yiko- 
Tikua,  Itihisapurfinam,  QithS,  Ntr&ahanaia.         , 

*    Vide  the  Caihiadogyii-Upanind  (III.  2,  &>  ,.' 
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popularly  explain  theologioal  principles.  Some 
embody  popular  feelings  such  as  contempt 
towardB  a  lower  caste :  others  magnify  the 
importance  of  a  literary  work.  Some  are  simply 
humorous:  others  enumerate  the  different  senses 
of  a  common  word.  Some  generalize  the  gram- 
matical applications  of  a  term:  others  point  out 
the  exact  bearings  of  a  generality.  Some  merely 
exemplify  a  SMra :  others  set  aside  an  original 
Sfltra  of  F&nini.  Some  terminate  in  "  they  know": 
others  in  "  it  is  remembered."  Some  define 
words  borrowed  from  vernacular  dialects.  Some 
attempt  a  summary  of  a  few  Sdtras  of  P&nini: 
others  describe  either  natural  scenery  or  the 
exploits  of  the  heroes  of  the  K^atriya-class. 
Some  explain  the  formation  of  an  established 
vernacular  word:  others  restrict  the  sense  of  a 
popular  word.  Almost  every  variety  of  metre 
occurs.  Composed  by  all  classes  of  authors, 
representing  all  varieties  of  style  and  taste, 
embued  with  the  religious  and  literary  feelings 
of  the  ^e,  as  yet  adhering  to  Vedic  thought,  and 
cherishing  sacrificial  aspirations,  not  once  betray- 
ing any  dread  of  opposition  to  Brahmanical 
supremacy,  not  even  once  indulging  in  any 
contempt  towards  inferior,  but  ambitious  opponents, 
now  soaring  into  ethereal  regions  of  abstract 
philosophy,  now  sinking  to  the  low  depths  of 
dogmatism,  and  religious  superciliousness,— this 
floating  literature  ,  throws  much  light  on  the 
tendencies  of  the  age,  affords  an  insight  into  the 
tinder-currents  of  popular  thought  and  feeling,  and 
supplies  the  means  of  drawing  a  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  antiquity  influenced  by  the  iustruc- 
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tioD  and  example  of  pure  aspiring  Aryas,  and  the 
dawn  of  the  middle  ages  in  which  the  different 
non-Aryan  races  were  almost  prepared  to  assert 
their  natural  rights  and  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
their  instructors  and  rulers.  Authority  had 
exhausted  its  energies :  liberty  had  not  as  yet 
commenced  to  energize.  Vasig^Aa  and  Vishv&mitra, 
who  represented  Aryan  power  and  imriTalled 
supremacy,  had  passed  away.  Vyfisa  who  sought 
to  popularize  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  antiquity 
had  come  upon  the  social  stage :  the  populace  was 
now  addressed  by  the  Pourfl-wikas,  reciters  of  popu- 
lar stories  handed  down  from  antiquity. 

Poetry. 

The  writings  of  poets  were  established.  They 
were  declared  to  be  like  the  Chhandas.^  The 
recognition  of  poetry  indicates  the  existence  of 
renowned  poets.  Who  could  these  poets  be  ? 
They  could  be  none  other  than  V&lmiki,  Vyasa,  and 
many  others,  whose  names  have  not  come  down. 
The  Taittiriya  Pratishakhya  mentions  T&lmiki.*  A 
V^lrtika'  of  KStytlyana  mentions  Vy&sa.  These 
names  occur  in  the  chronological  order  assigned  to 
them  by  tradition.  Internal  evidence  based  on 
social  or  geographical  notices  in  the  poems  will 
doubtless  support  this  chronology.  Vaimlki  flou- 
rished before  Pdnini.  Vyftsa  flourished  after  him ; 
and  the  writings  of  both  were  known  to  Patanjali. 

>  P»taiyaU  in  hii  Mah&bh&fja  reiterated  the  Myintf— chhando- 
vftt  Sflirftni 


Vide  the  Taittiriya  Pritishikhya  (V.  88.) 

Vidt  the  V4rtiiM  on  the  Sftt»  of  Pftmni  (IV.  I,  97.). 
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The  writings  of  Valmlki  and  Vy&sa  were  not 
perhaps  so  volummous  at  the  time  of  Patanjali  as 
at  present.  At  the  time  of  its  composition  the 
R&mSyana  could  be  sung  off  in  a  day.^  Tradition 
asserts  that  originally  the  Mah&bh&rata  consisted 
of  fiye  thousand  Shlokas.  The  history  of  poetry 
warrants  the  statement  that  two  great  poets  like 
VMmtki  and  VySsa  could  not  come  alone.  Many 
poets  of  different  abilities  and  powers  must  have 
tried  their  chance  of  getting  either  livelihood  or 
reputation.  We  believe,  that  the  multitudinous 
UpflkbySDas  in  the  MahtlbhSrata  were  originally 
composed  by  their  own  poets,  and  that  in  process 
of  time  they  came  to  be  incorporated  with  a  big 
poem,  when  its  reputation  came  to  be  established. 
The  fondness  for  writing  poetry  seems  to  have 
been  general.  The  composition  of  Shlokas  is  ascribed 
to  a  critical  grammarian.*  The  chronology  of  the 
great  poets  of  ancient  India  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  chronology  of  the  great  grammarians 
and  appears  to  confirm  the  statement  we  have  made. 


Three  musical  notes  appear  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  recitation  of  the  Yedas.'  Grammar  at  any  rate 
was  concerned  with  three  notes  only.   But  Shiksft,  a 


1  Vidt  the  trftditiond  story  abont  Kuaht-LaTou,  the  tiro  aons  of 
BAuu,  "nging  the  EUm&jana  in  the  preeeuce  of  the  Munie,  attached 
t«  the  Bombay  edition  of  the  B&m&yana. 

3    Such  Shloku  are  mentioned  in  the  MahAbht«7A  of  Patttnjali, 

»    7ide  the  Sitraa  of  Pinini— {I,  2,  29,  30,  31.), 
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more  Bystematio  treatise  on  phonetics,  tries  to  recon- 
cile these  notes  with  the  seven  notes  known  to  all 
musiciana.'  Shiksli  oaght  thus  to  throw  light  on 
grammar,  and  naturally  aid  the  system  of  accentua- 
tion ;  the  importance  o{  proper  accents  in  the  history 
of  ancient  India  cannot  he  too  much  appreciated, 
especially  in  connection  with  Vedic  muaio.  The 
wcfl^  YSsudeva  consisting  of  the  same  syllables  was 
pronounced  in  two  ways  and  conveyed  two  senses 
according  to  the  syllable  accented.  The  system 
of  accentuation  nnderweiit  great  changes  between 
the  time  of  Fanini  and  Patanjah.  K&ty&yana  notices 
some  of  these  changes.  But  the-  great  change  was 
that  the  strictness,  with  which  words  were 
accented  at  the  time  of  PS.nini,  was  much  relaxed 
at  the  time  of  Fatanjali* 

FalmiibT  and  Astniogj. 

The  laxity  of  accentuation,  the  admixture  of  the 
vemaculajs  with  pure  Sanskrit,  the  distinction 
between  the  usages  of  the  educated  and  uneducated, 
irrational  reverence  fcur  or  dependence  on,  tlte 
literature  and  phiLoaophy  of  antiquity^  and  the 
growth  of  such  absurd  stories  as  Brihaspati  teach- 
ing Indra  for  a  thousand  years  and  yet  not  ex- 
hausting the  resources  of  the  Sanskrit  vocabulary, 
establish  the  distinction  betwe^i  the  age  of  F&niai 
and  that  of  Fatanjali ;  illustrate  the  literary  ooo- 
dition    of    the    people  as  distinct    from  that  of 


1   The  ShikiA  hero  refaired  to  ia  kn<nni  anuu^'  the  Hiiuhi  leuned 
M  the  PiniDtfft-Shilut. 
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scholars ;  and  explain  the  existence  of  that  mental 
indolence  which  suffers  itself  to  be  easily  deceived. 
The  Y&jnikas  misunderstood  the  ancient  religious 
rites :  the  astrologers  magnified  the  evil  influence 
of  the  stars :  the  palmists  succeeded  in  securing 
believers  :  and  the  story-tellers  pampered  to  the 
credulity  of  the  age  and  ^gravated  it.  Fatanjali's 
times,  therefore,  show  that  priest-craft  had  almost 
over-done  itself  in  attempting  to  deceive  the 
populace  which  had  not  as  yet  lost  capacity  for 
private  judgment-  Be-action  came  in  the  fulness 
of  time. 

First  glimpBes  of  a  oonfiiot. 

The  necessity  for  a  scholastic  dictum  against 
the  spirit  of  innovation  had  risen : — "  particular 
knowledge  (comes)  from  a  commentary,  but  a 
statement  does  not  fail  to  apply  because  of  a 
doubt,"^  The  recognition  of  this  dictum  among 
Boholars  shows  that  original  treatises  were  attacked 
and  threatened  to  be  upset.  Exegetical  logic 
attempted  to  stop  the  current  of  scepticism.  The 
dictum,  that  thorough  knowledge  is  the  fruit  of 
interpretation,  and  that  a  doubt  does  not  set  aside 
the  original  statement,  is  an  important  index  of 
the  state  of  scholastic  feeling.  But  the  traces  of 
attempts  to  oppose  interpretation  to  interpretation 
could  not  be  discovered,  bo  that  scepticism, 
assuming  the  garb  of  orthodoxy,  might  prove  its 
powerful     antagonist.      The    spirit    of    religious 


1    See  the  FarilMiA— '<  VytkbjAiwtO  Ti«he«¥ratip&ttiT  Dihi  Mude- 
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enquiry  or  tbeologioal  inTestigation,  such  aa  the 
Aranyaka-literature  had  fostered,  died  out ;  religion 
was  DOW  defined  to  be  the  "customs  and  usages 
of  the  Risis."^ 

The  analysis  of  all  great  revolutions  discovers 
that  there  are  four  preparatory  processes.  The 
first  process  simply  consists  in  the  rise  of  a  sort 
of  infidelity,  not  serious,  but  steady,  neither 
enthusiastic  nor  disposed  to  be  indifferent^  but 
wiUing  and  prompt  to  ridicule  faith  and  seriousness 
whenever  it  oan.  The  second  process  begins, 
when  thoughtful  persons  see  the  evil,  and  try  to 
prevent  it  by  apparently  defining  their  position 
but  virtaally  making  concessions.  The  third 
process  is  a  necessary  consequence.  The  defini- 
tions  put  forth  in  defence  are  taken  up  by  those 
who  are  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  examined 
carefully  and  critically,  and  their  worth  is  exposed. 
At  this  stage,  intellectuality  gives  aid  to  scepti- 
cism, the  advance  of  which  cannot  be  checked 
by  one-sided  conservative  orthodox  definitions : 
new  thoughts  and'  conceptions-  impart  new  life 
and  produce  enthusiasm :  society  is  threatened  : 
every  social  and  rehgious  institution  seems  to  be 
languidly  worked.  The  fourth  process  is  the  iMit 
and  most  important  because  opposition  to  orthodoxy 
is  systematically  organized.  Preparations  for  war 
are  made,  when  a  great  leader  appears  on  the 
battle-field  and  heads  the  movement.  The  great 
leader  may  be  a  Shakya  Sinha  or  a  Luther.  At  the 


I    "KevalamririnmpradAjo  dharmah,"  See  the  introdnctor;  ch»ptei 
Ot  the  MtUbh&ijR  of  Patanjali. 
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timer  of  Fatanjali,  we  fiud  that  societj  had  paired 
through  the  first  process.  Sacrificial  rites  had 
been  ridiculed.  Wandering  preachers  opeolj  and 
continually  declared  that  intellectual  and  moral 
quietude  was  beneficial  and  preferable  to  works} 
The  process  of  social  disintegration  had  begun. 
Patanjali  gives  definitions  of  a  Br3.hmawa* — a  fact 
which  betrays  that  a  Br&hmana  was  not  a  reality 
which  could  be  seen  :  he  was  a  definition :  he   waa 


1  Vidt  tke  Mah&bbbTft  of  Patanjali,  Beoaiea  edition,  (TL  1,  S.) 
page  tt7.  Patanjali'a  comment  on  the  Sdtra  at  P&nini  (VI.  1,  1S4). 
"  A  Maskart  is  a  Trandering  preacher.  What  then  }  A  Maakar!  is  a 
wandering  preacher  because  ha  says  :  —do  not  perform  works.  For  you 
quietnde  is  better."  EaiyaM  commente  upon  thia  thus: — donotd« 
this  (and)  do  not  do  thia — beginning  thus,  the  teacher  (who  preaches)— 
your  setting  aside  or  not  doing  all  aacriftcial  worka  -which  seek 
worldly  objects  (aTul  this]  by  meana  of  qtiietude  is  beneficial— is  called 
a  Uaskart. 

s  Patanjali  defines  a  Brfthmana  ia  three  different  places  in  hid 
Ma]]&bha<ya.  See  the  Benares  edition,  (II.  3,  2,),  page  350.  "Alt  these 
worda  apply  to  assemblages  of  qualities  or  marks — Brihmana,  Ktatriya, 
Vaishya  and  Sh&dra.  The  oonatituenta  of  a  Brfthmana  are — tapas 
(auateritiaiX  knowledge  or  what  is  heordi  and  birth.  He  who  ia 
destitute  of  tapaa  and  knowledge  is  a  Brfthmana  by  birth  or  a 
nominal  Br&hmana.  Again,  a  fair  (or)  brown,  indeed,  (complexion) 
reddish  hair,  and  pure  conduct — even  these  qualities  they  include  in 
Uie  Brfthmasahood."  Fufc  (IT.  1,  2.),  page  37.  "Oh,  my  dear,  know 
thia  (to  be)  the  definition  <tf  a  auperior  fir&hmana— He — who 
luta  thvae  qu^tiea — pure  learning,  birtb  and  conduct"  Vide  (¥1.  3,  3.), 
of  the  same,  page  104.  The  question  is  "  who  are  the  leaden  ol 
society T"  The  answer  is:  "those  Brfthmanas  who  dweQ  in  the 
Aryivarta,  those  who  live  without  any  thing  kept  for  the  momn^ 
i^^  tkeee  who  can  pride  themsBlTes  on  the  possessicHi  of  a  v«nel-(ul 
of  grain,  not  covetoos,  and  practising  good  morals  without  any 
object — diainterested  and  pure."  Such  a  high  standard  and  aacfa 
BMreet  options  are  reoogniaed  as  ttte  opposition  to  the  preteasions 
of  BrUunanas  neceesitated. 
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an  intellectual  abstraction,  the  marks  of  which 
could  be  enumerated,  but  he  was  not  a  person  that 
actually  lived,  moved,  and  had  his  being.  Of 
the  other  two  procesBea  we  find  no  trace  in 
the  writings  of  Patanjali.  The  orthodox  definitions 
would  not  have  been  given  if  they  had  been 
attacked.  There  would  have  been  diaeusaions 
instead  of  definitions-  Not  even  once  the  name 
of  a  great  Bouddha  teacher  or  a  philosopher  is 
mentioned. 


The  Ooodosioii  stated. 

Patanjali,  therefore,  came  a  considerable  time 
before  Sh&kya  Sinha  and  about  two  hundred  jeara 
had  elapsed  between  Patanjali  and  Pinini, 
P&nini  flourished  at  least  about  900  years  before 
Christ. 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  ACHAEYA-PEEIOD. 

The  social  customs  and  practices  of  a  nation 
discover  historical  sequence.  Oiroumstances,  poli- 
tical and  religious,  necessitate  them ;  and  as 
circumstances  change,  they  are  changed.  The 
history,  for  instance,  of  the  origin  of  the  power  of 
a  Br&hmana,  its  growth,  its  full  deTelopment,  and 
its  decline,  are  chronologically  and  historically  of 
great  importance. 
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Oeneral  remarks- 


Uoder  any  circumstances,  an  argument  based  on 
the  social  condition  of  a  nation  cannot  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  correctly  fixing  the  chronology  o£  an  author ; 
for  fashions,  tastes,  and  customs  change  from  time 
to  time :  they  die  out  and  revive.  But  in  aucient  India 
the  conservative  tendencies  were  great ;  and  social 
conditions  discover  a  gradual  development  helped 
by  causes  originating  in  the  political  relationship 
of  races.  Even  during  the  Vedic  times,  attempts 
were  made  to  assign  a  status  to  noD<Ai^an  races. 
The  patient  Shfldra  and  the  strong  and  stolid 
Nis&da  had  emerged  from  the  social  degradation, 
the  effect  of  tbe  political  supremacy  of  the  Aryas. 
The  social  history  of  India  till  the  time  of  Shfikya 
Binha  is  a  series  of  efforts  made  by  the  non-Aryan 
races,  not  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Aryas  for 
they  imposed  no  yoke,  but  to  rise  to  their  level  by 
adopting  their  manners,  customs,  and  social 
institutions.  The  Aryas  always  thought  it  proper 
to  exclude  the  non-Aryas  from  participating  in 
their  eacrifices — which  were  a  sort  of  social  and 
literary  picnics,  carefully  to  bo  distinguished  from 
those  sacrifices  which  were  expiatory  in  their  nature. 
Unfortunately  the  nature  of  Aryan  sacrifices  is 
not  understood,  and  they  are  misinterpreted,  when 
their  spirit  is  believed  to  be  analogous  to  that  of 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Shemitics.  In  all  cases,  the 
Aryas  attempted  to  prevent  the  non-Aryan  races 
from  adopting  their  social  institutions,  such  as  a 
sacrificial  session,  where  discussions  on  philosophical 
and    religious    subjects    took    place,    and    where 
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measurea  for  consolidating  and  extending  the 
power  of  the  Aryan  colonistB  were  concerted. 
This  is  natural  in  all  countries  where  two  races 
come  in  contact,  the  strong  dominant  race  seeking 
to  live,  as  it  were,  on  the  weak  native  race.  The 
social  history  of  ancient  India  consists  of  four 
distinct  periods ; — the  first  period — when  patriarchai 
colonies  of  the  Aryas  existed ;  when  there  was  no 
regulariy  developed  and  recognized  hierarchy. 
The  second  period  shows  the  growth  of  a  hierarchy, 
as  necessitated  by  the  growth  of  social  institutions 
such  as  sacrificial  sessions-  The  third  period  shows 
the  incorporation  of  the  nou-Aryas  into  the 
Aryan  social  system  and  economy  by  assigning 
to  them  a  status  which  they  complacently  recognized 
as  their  own  on  account  of  the  feeling  of  aerrility 
which  the  contact  with  tJie  superior  race  had 
engendered — an  inevitable  result.  Gradually  a 
community  consisting  of  Aryas  and  non-Aryas 
grew  up,  the  different  parte  of  which  having 
inseparable  social  relations  which  dove-tailed  into 
one  another.  The  fourth  period  when  the  Aryaa 
degenerated,  and  lost  their  vigour,  their  energy, 
and  the  spirit  of  excliisiveness.  The  non-Aryan 
races  naturally  sought,  by  the  operation  of  social 
laws,  to  rise  superior  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  had  found  themselves  placed,  and 
practically  to  realize  the  aspirations,  ai^  to  enjoy 
the  rights  which  the  Aryas  had  laid  exclusive 
claims  to.    Buddhism  came. 

The  growth  of  the  Oonmmnity. 

At  the  time  of  Fknim,  the  Aryan  society  in  Indu» 

was  in  the  third  period.    The  Br&hmanas  formed'. 
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themselves  into  aesociations — the  power  and 
authority  of  which  were  tacitly  recc^ized  by  the 
people — and  regulated  society  or  rather  legislated 
for  it.  The  community  of  Br&hmanas  and  its 
advanoement  were  tlie  predominant  ideas  of  the 
period.  Whenever  the  benefits  of  the  community  aa 
a  «rhale  are  spoken  of,  their  consideration  affected 
the  interests  of  the  Brfibmana  community  only  for 
the  Parisad,  composed  exclusively  of  Br&hmanaa, 
energized  and  promulgated  its  rulra.  The 
Yishvajanlna,^  mentioned  by  P^nini,  was  more  or 
less  identical  with  the  F&risadya.*  K&ty&yana  came 
when  the  third  period  had  almost  passed  away,  for 
society  seems  to  have  passed  through  a  revolution, 
as  he  speaks  of  the  Mahajanika'-element — the'  great 
men  of  a  town  or  village  seeking  to  advance 
their  common  interests, — the  Mahfljanika  had  growri 
up  and  begun  perhaps  to  encroach  on  the  Vishvaja- 
nlna,  which  ostensibly  sought  to  look  after  the 
common  interests  of  the  whole  community,  but 
which  really  advanced  the  interests  of  the  Aryas. 
The  lUah&jaDaB  or  great  men  wpre  not  now 
exclusively  Aryas.  The  Nisddas,  being  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  the  community,  had   begun  to 


1  Tide  the  Pftftintyain(V,  1,  9.)— tte  term  Tisbvajatitna  meaiuDg— 
for  the  good  of  all — existed  at  the  time  of  P&niui.  K&tT&yaoa  added 
SJtrvajantua  or  Sftrv^janika.  Vide  the  Benares  editioa  of  tbe 
Uahftbh&fya  of  FaUojaU,  (V.  1, 1.),  page  4. 

3    Vidt  the  Pa»intyam  (IV.  4, 101.) 

>  Vide  the  Benares  edition  of  the  Afah&bhijya  of  Patanjali, 
(V.  1, 1.),  page  4,  where  KfttyftTana'srulesforformiiigSArTajaukaand 
Uahftjaiiika  are  giren. 
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flourish.^  Tbe  fourth  period  was  almost  completed 
at  the  time  when  Patanjali  wrote  his  great  com- 
mentary. Society  had  undergone  great  changes 
and  had  begun  to  stagnate.  The  distinction  between 
recognized  and  non-reeogniaed  Shiidras'  established 
at  the  time  of  Pdmni  could  not  be  understood  at  the 
time  of  Patanjali.  The  Br&hmaTia  had  begun  to  culti- 
vate pursuits  in  which  he  was  not  legitimately  con- 
cerned. Some  families  of  BriLhmanas  possessed  many 
bullocks.*  A  Brfthmana  hewed  timber.*  He  some- 
times fought.*  The  ShGdra  consulted  a  palmist  as 
well  as  a  Brahmana  did.'  The  five  artisans  who 
now  form  an  essential  part  of  the  village-system, 
were  inseparably  associated  with  a  Brilhmana- 
village.^      Though     Pfinini    refers   to  pastors   and 

1  Vide  (I.  1,  13.)  of  the  Efttyftronft-Shrouta-Satra.  Vide  also  tha 
POrvft-MtmAnsft  of  Jaimini  (VI.  8,  20.),  Calcutta  edition  of  the 
Bibliotheca  lodica.  It  is  the  statement  of  the  opponent — the  final 
Btatement  of  Jaimini  in  the  discussion  confirms  our  view. 

2  Fide  the  comments  of  Patanjali  on  (II.  4, 10.)  of  the  Pflnintyft 
grammar ;  Patanjali  discusses  the  question  and  distinguishes  the 
ATBsita  from  Niravasita  ShQdras. 

s    Vidt  the  Mahabh&jya  of  Patanj&li,  (VII.  t,  2.),  pages  70  and  76. 

*    Vide  the  (III.  4,  ].),  page  107,  Benares  edition  of  the  Mah&bh&fya. 

«  Vide  the  Mahabhtiya  of  Patanjali,  (III.  4,  1.),  page  107.  The 
words  are  :— "  EtoAabhid-abr&hmansh  Balabhid-abiihmanah."  Those 
Brftbmanaa  who  fought  and  hewed  timber  were  condemned  as  a-BrAh' 
mana  or  not  BrfthmanaH, 

«  Vide  the  MahAbbl«fa  of  Patanjali,  (TII.  S,  1,),  page  66,  Benares 
edition. 

T  Vide  the  MahAbh^a  of  Patanjali,  Benares  edition,  (1. 1,  7.),  page 
120.  Vufe  the  History  of  India  b;  the  Hoa'ble  Mountstuart  Blpbin- 
atone,  fourth  edition,  page  65.  The  carpenter,  leather-dresser,  barber, 
washerman,  and  weaver— these  were  Shfldras.  These  yet  form  some 
vitlage-officera  who  are  recognized.  The  history  of  Tillage-commaDi' 
ties  in  India  is  thus  elucidated. 
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sgricalturistB.yethisutterMoes  are  too  scanty  to 
warrMt    a    general    ooncliiBion.     His    references, 
however,  to  wild  tribes  are  abundant.'    Society  at 
the  time  of  P»»ini  was  oonsoUdated  only  so  far  as 
the  Aryas  in  their  colonies  were  powerful,  but  their 
scattered  colonies  were  surrounded  by  the   settle- 
ments  of  aboriginal  tribes.'    At  the  time  of  Paten- 
i»U  most  of  the  Disas,  Dasyns,  and  other  tabes 
which  annoyed  the  Aryas  in  their  first  efforts  at 
colonization  had  quietly  learnt  peaceful  pursuits. 
They    foUowed    pastoral    life.     Throughout    the 
MahfthSsya    references    to    pastoral    habits    and 
pursuits  abound.  Agriculture  was  earnestly  pursued. 
Sheep  and  goats   constituted  wealth.    The   cow- 
folds  were  conspicuous.     The  cow-herds   amused 
themselves  with  talk,  while  a  large  number  of  cows 
erased  about  them.    A  young  oi  fuU  of  vigour  and 
Ufe  digs  with  his  four  feet  or  strikes  his  horns 
against  a  hiUock.    A  cow-herd  counts  his  cows— 
wMe  the  cuckoo  warbles  over-head— thinking  of  a 
•wild  thicket.'    People  quench  then- thirst  in  small 
channels   which  water    the  rice-fields.     There    is 


1  va,  for  toUncci  Ihn  P««Myuii  (IV.  2, 143.)  ai  (IV.  8, 01.). 
In  the  WHO  oonneoUon  M.  Oi.  «™« (V.  8, 114  .»d  117.). 

1  Ti»  Sdtnis  (IT.  1, 143.)  aid  (IV.  3, 91.)  ol  Ptoini  al«!  npport 
this  eUtement 


»  The  picture  of  rural  life  here  presented  is  baaed  oi 
.ealtered  throughout  the  MahlbhSey.  of  Pata«i.ll.  I«  thi. 
co»o«;tion  the  following  reforencee  may  be  inteieat.ng.  ri4.th. 
Mah»bhi,ja  of  P.t«iiall,B«n«rea  edition,  (1.  S,  1.),  pag.ll»,eom 
Treroueedaathemeiiniofharter.  r*(f«lhoBame(L3,2.),page2B4. 
r«f«oftheBanie(I.  3,  2.),  page  265,  where  the  following  oocur» ;-; 
"  Smarati  vanagulmaafa  Icokilaa." 
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barley  on  the  thraeluiig-floor.  The  Tjoundaries  of 
fields  were  fixed.  A  field  extended  to  the 
banks  of  a  river.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
country  was  occupied  by  husbandmen  and  cow- 
herds.' 

Tour  eoBtes. 

At  the  time  of  the  Bisis,  the  Shddra  had  no 
recognized  status.  He  belonged  to  the  degraded 
tribe  which  did  not  oppose  the  Aryas,  but  eub- 
miflsively  rendered  them  such  services  as  he  could. 
At  the  time  of  the  Brahmav&dins,  he  could  not 
touch  the  milk  required  for  a  sacrifice.*  Thus  his 
social  status  was  much  improved.  He  was  admitted 
into  an  Aryan  family.  At  the  time  of  the  Ach&ryas, 
he  received  salutations.*  At  the  time  of  Patanjali 
his  status  was  raised.  The  great  commentator 
seldom  uses  the  word — ShAdra,  but  calls  him 
Vrisala  or  husbandman.*    This  change  of  phraseo- 


I  These  remarln  are  based  on  the  following  pawogea  of  the 
Uah&bh&Jja.  Vide  the  UahAbh&JT*  of  Pataujali,  Benarea  edition, 
(I.  1,  5.),  page  91,  where  the  rice-fields  aod  thechannela  are  spoken  of. 
Vidt  of  the  same  (II.  1, 2.),  page  32fl.  The  words  are  "  Khale  yaTatn." 
Vidtotthe  same  (Til.  S,  8.),  page  101,  where  the  fields  are 
spoken  of. 

The  rAudence  of  the  Arfas  is  characterized  as  either  a  village,  a 
town,  tettUmttU  ofeowkerdt,  or  of  traders —  Vide  UahAbhAtya,  Beaorea 
edition,  (IL  4,  1.),  page  397. 

1    Vidt  the  Taittirtja-Brfthmana  (IIL  2,  3,  9.). 

■  Vide  the  F&nintyam  (VIIL  S,  63.)  and  the  Shatapath^-BHUimana. 
— (L  I,  ^  13.)  pages.  Adidva  is  the  way  of  addressing  a  Shfldra, 

*  VriMla  literally  means  one  who  obtains  or  keeps  bullocks.  At 
the  time  of  Mann,  a  Tritala  was  dq^raded  again. 
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logy  is  significant.  Again,  at  the  time  of  P&nini, 
the  four  castes  being  established,  the  Br&hmana, 
the  Ksafcriya,  and  the  Vaishya  formed  the  upper 
classes ;  yet  the  ShMras  were  divided  into  two 
classes — the  kaown  and  the  unknown  ShCdras.*  At 
the  same  time  an  Arya,  to  be  distinguished  from 
an  Arya^was  known  as  a  lord,'  probably  because  ho 
possessed  wealth.  Some  Shfidras  received  saluta- 
tions from  Br&hmanas,  but  the  special  form  to 
mark  his  social  status  was  scrupulously  laid  down 
and  observed,  as  Pflnini  gives  the  general  rule  as 
to  the  particular  way  of  pronouncing  the  form  of 
salutation  in  the  case  of  a  ShQdra.*  At  the  time  of 
Patanjali,  his  status  seems  to  have  been  changed, 
for  the  notions  of  purity  and  impurity  were  intro- 
duced into  all  discussions  for  fixing  his  status.  The 
vMsel  used  by  a  degraded  Shftdra  could  never  be 
used  by  an  Arya.*  The  lower  Shddra  was  consider- 
ed to  be  unknown  at  the  time  of  Pa;iini,  while  he 
was  known  to  be  degraded  at  the  time  of 
Patanjali.  The  four  castes  existed  at  the  time  of 
Patanjali,  but  the  BrShmaraa  had  degenerated  :  the 
ShQdra  had  risen  ;  for  a  seat,  though  low,  was 
offered  to  the  last."  The  Vaishya  followed  worldly 
pursuits,  plied  different  trades,  and   accumulated 


1    Tidt  the  Paninlyam  (II,  4,  10.). 

»    Vide  the  Panintyam  (III.  I,  loa). 

>    Vidt  the  same  (VIIL  2,  83.). 

*  Vide  the  comments  of  Pataajali  on  (II.  4,  10.)  of  the  SdtrBi  of 
PAniai,    He  discusses  the  relative  purity  of  castes  in  this  place. 

«  Vidt  the  Mahftbh%»  of  Patanjali,  Benares  editioo,  (11.  2,  S.), 
page  3  S3. 
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wealth.^  The  Ksatriya  boldly  encroached  ou  tlie 
dignity  of  the  Br^hmawa  for  he  asserted  that  he 
deserved  to  be  treated*  like  a  BrlhiaaflH,  The 
Kaatriyaa  had  their  military  schools.'  They  are 
described  as  having  oar-ringa,  diadems,  round  fleshy 
arms  adorned  with  bracelets  and  broad  chests.* 
The  Br&hmanas  were  known  as  real  or  nobly  born.' 

Sapremaoy  of  Br&hmanas. 

Certainly  even  the  Tedas  assign  milk-sacrifices  to 
the  BrShmana.*  Tho  Ksatriyas  and  Yaisbyas 
ranked  next  to  him.  That  philosophy  which  opens 
heaven  to  all  classes  if  they  master  certain 
Pantheistic  doctrines,  was  not  yet  systematically 
and  generally  cultivated.'  On  the  permission  to 
perform  certain  sacrifices,  depended  the  social  and 
political  status  of  an  individual;  Certain  sacrifices, 
which  conferred  the  status  and  which  were  sanctified 
by  *Vedic  sanctions,  were  confined  to  particular 
classes-  The  permission  to  perform  sacrifices,  so 
often    reiterated    in    the    Bi^hmajia-literature,  is 


1  yirfe  the  MttMbh&iya  of  Pataajali,  Beaarea  oditioo,  (I.  3,  I,), 
pi^  238,  where  some  Deradatta  is  apokea  of  aa  poaaeaaiDg  cows  and 
gold,  and  some  Taidhaveya  a*  prosperous, 

s    Vidt  the  above  (1. 1,  8.),  page  134. 

>  FKAfthelfab&bhftjjaof  PataDJali,  (I.  S,  2.),  page  248,  Benares 
edition.    The  words  ore  :— ' '  Yidjfian  Shiknte  :  Sfaannn  Shiluate." 

*■    Vide  the  above,  (1.  3, 1.),  page  2S6. 

■    VieU  the  above,  (T.  1,  3.),  page  2S. 

*  Fa;oTrat(  BiihmanaB — Yav&gft  TraU  BftjaojaB— them  wordi 
are  repeated  throughout  the  Uoatraa 

I   Thia  U  the  spirit  of  the  TTpaniiad-liteTature, 
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historically  very  important.  In  modern  times,  the 
rights  of  the  natives  in  relation  to  those  of  tHe 
mllDg  classes  of  a  conquered  country  are  often 
restricted.  The  natives  are  carefully  excluded 
from  the  benefits  which  are  specially  reserved  for 
the  conquerors.  In  like  manner,  the  Br&hmaTiaa 
attached  importance  to  their  sacrifices  and 
carefully  prevented  the  warriors  and  merchants 
from  performing  such  as  they  could  perform. 
Possessed  of  the  exclusive  right  of  superintending 
the  sacrifices  of  all  classes,  they  maintained  their 
social  importance  and  status.  The  feeling  of 
exclnsiveness  grew  upon  them  during  the  period  of 
the  Brahmav^ins.  It  acquired  the  force  and' the 
sanction  of  tradition  during  tho  Achlirya-perJod. 
The  complicated  sacrificial  system  known  as  the 
Shrouta,  being  systematically  arranged  and 
developed,  discovered  what  blessings  of  this  life  or 
of  the  life  to  come  it  could  confer.  A  sacrifice 
properly  performed  could  secure  the  acquisition 
of  universal  sovereignty  as  well  as  the  possession 
of  a  bullock  or  a  cow.  The  Br&hmanas  alone 
possessed  the  key  of  all  these  blessings.  During 
the  Achftrya-period,  they  became  almost  the  gods 
of  this  world.  Again,  to  sum  up  their  history, 
the  Br&hmawas,  during  the  .fiisi-period,  prayed  as 
devoutly  as  they  could  for  worldly  possessions. 
The  Brahmav&dins  believed  that  tiiey  had  obtained 
the  blessings,  for  the  insolence  and  self-sufficiency, 
which  glory  and  importance  inherited  create,  were 
now  rampant  P&nini  refers  to  all  sacrifices  fr<Mn 
the  establishment  of  a  domestic  fire^  to  the  archi- 

1    Fwfe  ibt  TAniatjtaa  (II.  t,  37.) 
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tectural  Bacrifices  called  chayanaa.^  The  distinction 
between  Yajna  and  Eratu,  explained  by  Kityayana 
in  his  Sbrouta-Sdtra,  was  established  at  the  time  o£ 
P&nini.*  And  at  the  time  of  Kity4yana  the  original 
sacrificial  impulse  was  not  exhausted.  The  process 
of  syBtematizing  was  carried  on.  At  the  time 
of  Patai^ali,  the  power  of  sacrifices  had  been 
completely  established,  and  the  feeling  of  in- 
solence, which  eiclusire  privileges  and  *'  prior 
rights  "  engender,  predominated.  "  The  sacrificial 
priests  walked  about  with  red  turbans  on.'"  "  Gifts 
like  ten  pomegranates  or  six  cakes  were  nothing."* 
"  A  cow  or  a  blanket  was  ordinarily  given."*  Tho 
Btories  of  the  gift  of  a  thousand  cows  were  freely 
told  and  believed."  Br&hmana  families  formed  alli- 
ances with  one  other  and  maintained  their  su- 
premacy,^ "  The  husbandman  or  the  Shddra  was  to 
be  subdued"* — an  inevitable  result  of  exclusiveness. 
"  This  multitude  of  BrShmanas  enjoys  itaelf."' 
"  Give  unto  the  Br&hmanas"  and  "feed  the  Brfih- 
manas"  were  social  watch-words."    Beggars  waited 


1     Vide  the  F&niDi^am  (III.  1, 132.). 

»  Viie  the  K&t;A;ana-Shronta-SOtra  (I.  2,  6,  6  and  7.)  where  Jvhoti 
and  Tafati  are  distinguished.  Vide  the  FSniulyam  (TV.  3,  S8.)  which 
metttions  Kratus  and  Yajnas. 

»  Vidt  the  MahAbh&jja  of  Patanjali  (I.  1,  6.),  page  94,  Benares 
edition. 

*  Vide  the  above  (I.  1,  3.),  page  45, 
»    Vide  the  above  (I.  1,  a),  page  BO. 

•  Vide  the  above  (I,   4,  2.),  page  270. 

T    Vide  the  above  (I.  1, 2.),  page  36  aod  (I.  2,  9.},  i>age  204. 
»    Vide  the  above  (I.  1,  7.),  page  123. 
»    Vide  the  above  (I.  8,  2-),  page  204. 
^^  Vide  the  above  (I.  -1,  3.).  page  2ia. 
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at  the  door  of  a  Br&hmana  whose  conduct  the 
customs  of  the  educated  justified.'  "  On  the  birth 
of  a  child,  ten  tbouaand  cows  were  given  to  a 
Br&hmana.''*  The  legends  like  this  are  a  powerful 
stimulant.  The  consequence  of  their  action  was 
that  families  of  Br&hmanas  possessed  cattle  and 
corn  constituting  immense  wealth ;'  they  married 
more  than  one  wife.*  Pretensions  of  aanctity  baaed 
on  religious  sanctions  came  to  be  advanced.  Br&h- 
manas  ostentatiously  abstained  from  attending  a 
dinner  given  on  account  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
dead.'  There  was  doubtless  that  haughtiness,  that 
ezclusiveness,  that  conscious  self-importance,  that 
spirit  of  contempt  for  what,  are  considered  lower 
oUuses,  which  charactorize  the  imbecile  luxurious 
descendents  of  great  men  whose  extraordinary 
prowess,  indefatigable  labours,  and  powerful  diplo- 
macy secure  the  possession  of  a  great  country.  The 
feelings  of  icsoleoce  and  ezclusiveness  inevitably 
produce  a  re-action. 


The  re-action  which  the  insolence  of  ruling  classes 
produces  invariably  assumes  at  first  the  form  of 
asceticism.  Unable  to  control  the  external  world 
and  his  surroundings,  man  attempts  to  control  him- 

1    Vidt  the  MabAbhAtya  of  Patanjali,  Benares  edition,  (I.  3,  S.), 
page  S60; 
s    TuU  the  abore  (1. 4,  S.),  page  370. 
«    Vide  the  above  (VII.  2, 1.),  page  71. 

•    Vub  of  the  same  (II.  2,  3.),  page  364,  also  (Til  I,  1.),  page  &7. 
^    Vidt  of  the  same  (I.  1,  &.),  page  109, 
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0e]£.  Unable  to  oheok  the  ruling  classes,  he  learna 
to  check  himself.  DisposseSBed  of  wealth,  sup- 
pressed by  artificial  rules,  insulted  in  places  of 
public  resort  and  at  court,  the  conquered  races, 
dissatisfied  with  themselves,  became  ascetics.  Such 
a  spirit  of  asceticism  charactwized  the  times  of 
Fatanjali.  The  historj  of  Indian  asceticism  may  be 
epitomized  with  advantage  in  this  place.  The  idea 
of  tapa$  is  older  than  the  Jiisi  himself.^  The  tapas 
at  first  meant  deep  spirituality  consisting  Jn  over- 
coming the  temptations  of  Satan  known  as  personal 
Sin  to  the  ancient  Aryas, — every  moment  of  one's 
life, — and  in  enjoying  such  happiness  as  purity  of 
the  soul  produces.  Tc^as  cannot  be  exhaustively 
defined.  The  Brahmavfidinas  confounded  Tapas  with 
a  sacrifice.^  The  Ach&ryas  attempted  to  rationalise  it 
away  *  KStytlyana  observes  tliat  knowledge  is  tapas.* 
Asceticism  was  thoroughly  developed  at  the  time  of 
Patanjali.  At  the  time  of  P&nini  the  ascetics  existed.* 
But  they  were  not  respected,  for  they  might 
Lave  set  up  claims  against  the  sacrificing  orthodoxy, 
for  according-  to  Panini,  the  words  Kowptna  and 
Kksiya,  strangely  enough  mean  sin  and  bad  heart.* 

1    See  the  laat  lineB  of  out  po»a  entitled  the  ffiri. 
1    Alttbe  Cli&turhotra  Sat^otra,  and   Dashnhotrs  mantras  so   often 
gives  io  the  Taittirtya-Sanhiti  beai;  out  thin  statement. 

*  Vide  the  Taittirija-Sanhiti,  Bibliotheca  Indic&  on  Weber's  edition, 

*  His  words  are  "  Sv&dby&yaa  tapAh". 

»    Fide  the  Sdtm  of  F&nini  (TI.  1,  1&4.). 

>  Vidt  the  abopfl  (V.  2,  20.).  KoDploa  ia  derived  from  KApa— a 
hollow.aadsignificdbelongiDg  toa  KApa,  its  first  transferred  sense  is 
a  cloth  eoTeriiig  the  lower  body.  The  word  KA)4ya  means  both  the 
clothes  of  an  ascetic  and  a  bad  heart.  Because  iscjtica  covered  them- 
mIvm  in  this  waj,  it  came  to  oonvvy  these  senses. 
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At  the  time  of  Fatanjali  ascetics  abounded  who 
■went  about  bare-headed  and  Trho  wore  clotted 
hair.  They  ostentatiously  perambulated  thorough* 
fares,  protesting  against  the  performance  of 
sacrifices.^  They  necessarily  incurred  the  enmity 
of  Br^hmanas.  Such  protests  against  sacrificial 
blood-shed  long  preceded  the  actual  advent  of 
Sh&kya  Binha.  In  this  connection,  a  short  history 
of  ahmed  to  which  special  importance  is  attached 
in  the  Yoga-Shlstra  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Pfi,n.ini  uses  the  word  indefinitely.'  Kftty&yana 
defines  it  in  his  way  for  he  is  fond  of  making 
nice  distinctions.  Patanjali  in  his  characteristic 
way  sums  up  the  history  of  the  word/ 

Society  and  its  progreis. 

In  one  sense,  society  had  greatly  advanced  in 
civilization  about  the  time  of  Patanjali.  Traces  of 
the  softness,  the  etiquette,  and  luxuries — ^which 
characterize  that  state  of  civilization  in  which  the 
fruits  of  the  achievements  of  the  great  men  that 
passed  away,  are  enjoyed, — are  discernible.  Large 
palaces  were  built,  elephants  and  their  drivers  added 
splendour  to  royalty  when  it  paraded  its  retainers 
in  ostentatious  processions  and  display  of  pageanta. 


1  Vide  the  Mahabhftsya  of  Patanjali,  Bcnarea  edition,  (VL  1,  6.). 
page  67.  The  origiual  worda  are.  "  Mil  krita  karmlni  ahintir  »»■ 
Bhreyastty&b4to  maekari  pariFraiakah."  Thia  paasage  ia  already 
ttaualated. 

s     Vide  the  Sfltra  of  Pftnini  (III.  i,  37.). 

s  Vide  the  MahaVihitya  of  Patanjali,  Benares  edition,  (III.  4,  l-)j 
page  106,  where  a  diaonsaion  aa  to  hinaA  and  ahinat  are  given. 

•    Vidt  the  above, 
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The  streets  of  towns  were  watered*  by  professional 
■water-bearers.  There  were  regular  places  where 
drinking  water  was  offered  to  passengers.*  But 
pity!  The  advance  of  civilization  is  the  abiise  of 
liberty.  Women  drank ;'  yet  they  were  not  divorced; 
they  were  not  ex-communicated ;  th^  were  not  per- 
secuted. They  were  simply  told  that  they  would  be 
punished  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  when  the 
gods  would  not  take  them  to  the  heavenly  abodes 
of  their  lords.*  Dramas  were  performed.  The 
artistic  exhibition  of  heroes  and  heroines  encourag- 
ed the  composition  of  Purflnas  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  art  of  statuary  on  the  other.'  Though  the 
statues  were  not  worshipped,  yet  society  showed  a 
tendency  to  idolatry.  Images  were  carried  from 
door  to  door,  exhibited  and  admired.*  Patanjali 
epigrammatically  remarks  that  images  were  sold 
and  that  by  a  class  of  men  who  had  showed  a 
marked  tendency  to  idolatry  inasmuch  as,  being 
avaricious,  they  exposed  images  for  sale.  The 
passage  of  Patanjali  is  interesting,  for  it  shows 
that  the  Aryas  condemned  the  sale  of  images,^ 
though    they    sanctioned    their  exhibition.     The 


1    Vidt  the  Msh&blii«7ft  of  P&tADJali,  BenuM  edition,  (I.  4,  4.), 
page  295. 
1    Vide  the  above  (II.  I,  I.)  page  307. 

•  Vide  the  above  (III.  3,  1.)  page  65.  "  Gods  do  not  take  that 
Br&hmana-womaD,  who  driukB,  to  the  abode  ot  her  hiuband  (patilokf^," 

*  Vide  the  tnuielatioD  in  the  foot-note  above. 
»    Vide  the  Sfltra  of  Panini  (T.  3,  96). 

<  Vide  the  UahAbhAfja  of  Fatanjali,  Ben&rea  edition,  (T.  3.  S.) 
page  73. 

T  Aoooiding  to  Pftrtini  (V,  3,  96.)  the  termination  Kan  in  the  ienae 
otreproacbistobe  added  on.    A  Btatue  takea  itoran  image  take* 
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Aryas,  therefore,  did  not  possess  any  household 
gods  as  such  at  the  time  of  Patanjali-  At  the 
time  of  r&nini,  Vedio  gods  were  known  and 
Vedip  reminiscences  were  stored  up  in  memory.' 
At  the  time  of  Patanjali,  new  gods  seem  to  have 
competed  for  popular  attention.  Of  course,  Patan- 
jali mentions  first  Brahm&  and  Praj&pati,  but  along 
with  them  Bhiva,  Vaishravajia,  Skanda,  and  Viahft- 
kha  come-*  At  the  time  of  J'&nini  meat  was 
generally  eaten.  A  cow  was  killed  in  honour  of  a 
guest.  Tlie>  word  cow-killer  meant  a  great  guest.' 
At  the  time  of  K&ty&yana  nice  distinctions  as  to 
the  flesh  of  what  animals  could  he  eaten  were 
made*  Fatanjali's  favorite  illustrations  of  exege- 
tical  principles  are  founded  on  the    practice   of 

it  according  to  (7.  3,  9S.).  Whan  a  picture  of  a  man  is  spoken  of,  the 
termination  ie  dropped  accordiii}{  to  (V.  3,  SB).  Tbe  Slltra  (V.  3, 
09.)  is  important  It  lays  down  two  marka — 'tot  liTslihood,  and 
not  being  fitforaale.'  Now,  the  houw-huld  gods  poweaa  the  seoond 
mark  and  not  the  first.  The  gods  exhibited  iu  tha  temple  or  from 
door  to  door  possess  bo'h  the  marks.  Hence  our  atatemcnt  that 
Fatanjali's  comments  appear  to  be  tampered  with. 

1  Vide  the  SQtraa  of  P&niai  (TI.  3,  86-31.}.  All  these  Sfltraa 
are  iiiterestiog  inasmuch  as  they  ahov  that  gods  were  attended  to. 
Th«  gods  are  all  sacrificial. 

^  Vide  the  Muh&bh&tra  of  Patanjali,  Benares  edition,  (YL  3,  I.), 
page  (89),  the  gods  mentioned  are  Shiva  and  others — a  fact  to  be 
specialty  noticed. 

»    Vide  the  Bfttra  of  Pftnini  (III.  4,  73.). 

4  Vidt  the  Mahftbhliyn  of  Patanjali,  Benares  edition,  (IIL  4,  1.), 
page  105.  ^' (There  is)  sense  from  hirttdrtlia  (the  sense  of  killing} 
being  declared.  The  declBratioo  of  the  termination  namula  in  con- 
nection with  hanti  (the  vsrl>a]  root  Acat  to  kill)  has  indeed  aeiwe. 
What  is  the  Mnse  1  The  declaration  of  the  Sfnse  of  not  killing 
(ahinsirtha).  The  verbal  root  han  to  kill  having  the  sense  of  not 
killing  takw  Ukewise  the  tMtoiaatwn   naiwila  •    •    #   How  Hiia 
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eating  flesh.  A  slice  of  flesh  is  mentioned  along 
with  pomegranates.  A  fish  and  its  soales  demon- 
etrate  the  employment  of  exegetica  so  far  as  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  portion  of  a  text  is 
concerned.  A  preparation  of  rice  and  flesh,  bo 
well-known  among  the  Mahomedans  of  India  by 
the  name  of  FuUva,  seems  to  have  been  much 
appreciated.  Vegetable  food  was  distinguished  from 
animal  food,  and  dry  boiled  rice  from  flesh- 
rice.  The  flesh  of  dogs  is  mentioned.*  Though 
flesh  as  well  as  oil  was  never  to  be  sold  by  the 
Aryas,  yet  cows  were  freely  sold.'  The  pulse" 
(pfaaseolus  radintus)  was  not  eaten,  and  was  per- 
haps considered  to  be  impure  aa  at  present  But 
the  idea  of  its  substitution  for  flesh  in  connection 
with  sacrifices  and  oblations  to  manes,  did  not 
exist,  for  there  was  do  necessity.  Flesb  was  eaten, 
and  the  pulse  was  abstained  from,  while  now  the 
one  is  abstained  from  and  the  other  is  eaten.  When 
the  {acta,  that  sacrifices  were  often  performed,  and 

from  the  Benee  of  hitisi  (killing)  b;  thia  the  declaration  (of  this 
sense)  of  Atmti  to  be  had  even  by  one  vho  wishes  (so) }"  The  laat 
words  are  important.  Both  of  these  senaes  are  declatvd,  adds 
Patanjali,  b;  a  V&rtika,  and  P&mni  gives  grounds  for  an  infercDce. 

1  The  following  paosagea  bear  out  the  statement  of  the  text,  rida 
Um  Hah&bh&fja  of  Fatanjali,  Benares  edition,  (1. 1, 1,)  page  10—"  those 
animals  having  five,  five  nails,  are  to  be  eaten."  "  A  hall  of  flesh  :  tea 
pomegranates"  (1.  3,  S.),  page  200,  Some  one,  seeking  deafa,  carries  a 
nnmber  of  fish  with  their  bones  and  scsles  (shakala)  (all)  being  c<m- 
uectod,  see  (I.  S,  1.),  page  196.  The  oonstjtuents  of  dry  rice  ue  also 
differeat ;  (those)  of  flesh-rioe  are  also  difierent,  see  (L  2,  1.),  page 
333.    The  Shonvam  (canine)  m&nsam  (flesh),  wee  (7IL  2,  3.),  page  111. 

>    ViA  the  Bsme  (I.  1,  ii.\  page  24  ;  and  (I.  t,  1.),  psge  IM. 

■  llie  lUits  are  not  to  be  eaiten— this  being  said,  even  the  mixed 
mUU  are  not  eaten  (I.  1,  7.)i  page  IS8, 
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that  they  necessitated  the  slaughter  of  animale  of 
all  kinds,  are  considered  along  with  the  fact  that  at 
least  at  tlie  time  of  Patanjali,  delicate  distinc- 
tions were  made  about  killing  animals'  and  the 
importance  of  abstaining  from  it,  the  conclusion 
suggests  itself  that  the  popular  conscience  had 
begun  to  be  awakened  to  the  sense  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  killing  animals.  The- performance  of  long 
sacrificee  had  overshot  itself.  The  first  indistinct 
traces  of  a  re-action  against  sacrifices  were  dis- 
cernible.' But  the  re-action  had  not  assumed  a 
definite  form  :  it  was  as  yet  confined  to  the  schools 
and  colleges  :  and  it  had  not  as  yet  resulted  in  any 
organized  effort  to  suppress  the  slaughter  of  ani- 
mals, either  for  daily  food  or  for  a  sacrifice. 


Each  family  constituted  a  patriarchal  system    of 
government  in  itself.     It  formed  a  gotra,  a  word 


1  Vide  the  Mah&bhtLtja  of  Patanjali,  Benares  editioa,  (III.  4,  1.) 
pu:ge  106.  Again,  the  words  of  K.&tyiy^na.  "  BbakierahinsArthas^a — 
meaning  ths  Terb  Bhak'i  to  eat,  when  it  signifies  ahinsA.  This  is 
a  aignificant  Btatement  in  this  conaectiou.  Vide  (I.  4,  3.),  page  291 
of  the  Mahftbhftf^a  of  Patanjali,  Benares  edition.  "  Whj  of  ahinsAr- 
tha  I  Bhaknjanti  javftn  baltvard&h— ic,  bullocka  eat  barley."  The 
qoeation  of  the  rerb  Bakra  ie  thus  ^aiu  and  again  discussed. 

'  The  TArtika — the  Yrata,  a  small  religioaa  performance  first 
referred  to  in  the  Upanimds  recognized  as  authoritative  throughout 
India— the  Vrata  ending  in  feeding  Br&hoianae,  in  the  case  of  accom- 
pushing  such  a  vrata  *  * , — the  original  words  being  "  Vrat&d- 
bhojana-tanmvrityos."  The  tranution  from  Yajna  to  Vrata  is 
hiatoricall;  Terj  important.  To  this  Vrata-system  Patanjali  refers 
again  :— In  this  family,  the  vratas  are  fimthed.  Vide  (I.  4,  4.) 
page  305, 
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denoting  a  particular  stage  in  pastoral  life.  The 
Misis  really  lived  a  pastoral  life.  The  Brahma- 
T&dius  inherited  it^  and  in  their  sacrifioes  repre- 
sented it,  as  the  mere  ceremonies  of  sending  cows 
off  to  gra»e,  and  their  milking  particularly  signify. 
A  Gotra  or  a  patriarchal  family  included  aU  the 
members  of  an  united  family  from  the  heir-apparent 
to  a  great-grandson.  The  patriarch  was  caJled  the 
progenitor,  and  the  heir-apparent,  a  youth  by  way 
of  pre-eminence.'  When,  the  patriarch  being  dead, 
the  brothers  had  to  manage  and  lead  the  family, 
the  eldest  brother  took  the  place  of  his  father. 
The  patriarch's  son  and  the  younger  brothers, 
designated  youths,  were  completely  under  bis 
authority.'  All  the  members  of  a  family  again 
obeyed  any  one  who  happened  to  be  older  Uian 
themselves,  and  who  survived  the  patriarch  or  hiB 
lineal  descendants,  that  is,  the  pater-familias  passed 
to  a  collateral  relation.  Lingual  usages  originated 
in  the  recognition  of  the  patriarchal  system.  An 
(jld  man  was  respected,  when  the  title  of  patriarch 
was  given  to  him,  and  contempt  was  shown, 
-when  one  was  called  a  youth.'  F^nini  explains  the 
details  of  the  system,  for  it  existed  in  his  time  in 
ita  entirety.     At  the  time  of  Klltyayana,   society 


1  The  word*  used  by  Kajjatt.  for  defining  a  Gotra  are  ; — "  £in- 
imijanaacha  loke  gotrainityuchyate."  Vide  the  Uah&bhfUya  of 
PsUnjali  (IV.  1,  S.\  page  39. 

>  Ftd«the  S«trai  of  PAnini  (IV.  1,  162-167.).  It  is  true  that  th* 
defiDitJon  of  a  Qotra  m  given  hj  PAniui  ia  hia  own.  But  the  relft- 
tiona,  aa  between  an  uncle  and  a  nephew,  and  elder  mod  youoger 
brothers,  vera  establiahed  and  rscogoized,  and  P&nini'a  SQtras,  there- 
fore, are  important  as  throwing  light  on  the  social  afstem. 

s     Vide  the  Sfllra  of  Panini  (IV.  1,  167.). 
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seems  to  have  undergone  a  change.  The  binding 
power  of  the  patriarchal  eystem  is  weakened  as 
soon  as  the  family-circle  ia  enlarged.  Young  men 
transgress  sto-ingent  rules,  when  they  find  that  they 
can  do  bo  with  impunity.  Kfity&yana  specially 
notices  patriarchal  deterioration  in  a  Ydrtika.'  The 
patriarchal  system  was,  of  course,  the  heritage  of 
the  Brfthmanas,  who  represaited  the  polished  society 
which  led  the  aboriginal  tribes  at  the  time  of 
P^inL  The  system  was  adopted  by  all  classes  at 
the  time  of  K&tyilyana.  A  great  change  passed 
over  society  between  the  times  of  Kity&yana  and 
Fatanjali.  The  distinction  of  Gotrae  in  the  mean- 
time  died  out.  The  patriarchal  system  was  relaxed. 
Fatanjali  considers  it,  in  one  way»  to  be  ancient. 
A  new  system  superseded  it.  The  distinction, 
between  a  Gotra  or  pater-familias  as  religiously  in- 
herited and  a  popular  Gotra,  was  established  at  the 
time  of  Patanjali.^  Buddhism,  by  attempting  to  in- 
troduce inter-marriages  between  different  classes  of 
society,    succeeded  in  abolishing   the    distinction 


>  Vidt  the  Hah&bhAj^a  of  Patuij&li  (II.  4,  1.),  page  40&.  Hia 
words  are :— "Abrihiiiana-gotra-iiiitrid-;uTa-pratyajft8jopaeaiikhy&- 
ii»m''  signifying  that  the  termination  called  yttva  is  to  be  declared 
(in  the  case)  of  all  Ootras  whioh  are  not  those  of  Bi^Uunanat.  The 
BTstem  of  Ootrae  was  thoronghl;  developed  among  the  Br&bmanas  m 
is  seen  from  the  utterances  of  lahvalfiyana  in  hie  Shronta-SAtra. 

3  Fide  the  Mahfthhftiya  of  Patanjali,  Becarea  edition,  (IV.  1,  3.), 
page  3&.  The  original  words  are  :  "  Eul&khjft  loke  Ootr&bhimatlh 
OottAv^avft  itjuchjaDte."  Its  aenae  is  :— Among  the  people  the 
names  of  families,  recognized  aa  Qotras,  are  called  CMrAwayavAA 
This  ntterance  ia  sigaiSoant  ;  for  the  Ootra-system  bad  out-grown 
itself,  and  such  names  as  Devadatta  and  Yajnadatta  had  come  into 
existence. 
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itself.  Nov  the  distinction  is  known  to  the  BHUi- 
maiMis  only,  and  is  observed  so  far  as  the  marriage- 
law  is  concerned.  But  the  Gotra  does  not  exist  as 
the  pater-familias — the  essential  and  ezolusiTe  prin- 
ciple of  the  system  on  which  society  was  buih. 

Xcoleiia. 

Th^e  were  noble  as  distingauhed  from  ignoble 
families.  An  assemblage  of  the  former  formed  an 
ecclesia  called  a  Charana  for  which  a  eonncU  called 
a  Parisad  legislated  for  regulating  the  relations, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  social,  between  different 
families,  for  each  family  had  a  perfect  system  of 
government  for  itself.*  At  the  time  of  the  Bisia  the 
patriarchal  system  predominated.  Yet  the  Br&h< 
maTias,  Kxatriyas,  and  the  Yaishyas  formed  the 
essential  parts  of  the  Aryan  Society  as  a  whole,  as 
they  attended  to  the  practical  coneems  of  social 
life.  The  Ootamas  and  Kanvas,  however,  formed 
the  real  essence  of  the  Aryan  Soeiety.  The  patri- 
arch represented  his  kith  and  kin  on  every  occasion 
of  active  life.  When  the  number  of  families  had 
grown,  and  when  the  relation  between  different 
families  beoame  complicated,  the  system  of  ecolesia 
or  Cbaraita  necessarily  sprang  up  and  grew.  A 
Charana  or  ecclesia  had  many  members  belonging 
to  different  families.  Its  constitution  was  based  on 
a  sort  of  literary  or  scholastic  consanguinity.*  The 
Ach&ryas  actually  recognized  double  consanguinity  ; 

1    The  •jsUtn  Mplained  u  tha  pater-funiliaa  or  Ootn-iyitem. 
«    Vide  the  Sfttn  of  Plmni  (IV.  3, 77). 
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ft  Qotra  shoved  the  family  in  vhicb  one  waa  born. 
His  other  name  showed  the  ecclesia  to  which  he 
belonged.  As  every  person  was  bound  to  go  to  an 
Ach&rya  for  instruotion,  he  was  considered  his 
descendant.'  A  family  oonsisting  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals had  little  or  no  power  compared  to  that  of  an 
ecclesia  which  could  muster  a  large  number  of 
followers.  But  a  few  persons,  learned  and  influen- 
tial, representing  the  different  ecolesias,  necessarily 
led  society.  They  oonstituted  the  Paruad.  At 
the  time  of  F&nini  the  eoolesia  as  well  as  the  PariBad 
existed,  and  both  were  powerful.*  During  the 
scholastic  period  of  which  K&tyftyana  is  the  repre- 
sentative, the  social  arrangement,  based  on  the 
system  of  ecclesia  led  by  a  Pari«ad,  had  almost 
become  extinot.  When  Fatanjali  wrote,  it  was 
known  only  in  theory.  Yet  powerful  schools,  such 
as  we  have  already  described,  existed,  but  they  only 
adopted  the  phraseology  of  the  system  which  had 
become  obsolete,  as  its  spirit  was  ertinot.  The 
arrangement  of  Ootras  as  well  as  the  system  of 
ecclesia  had  disappeared  or  they  were  known  only- 
in  theory.  At  the  time  ol  Sh&kya  Sinha,  it  was 
systematioally  ignored.  The  Sh&kyas  revolted 
against  a  system  which  had  ceased  to  have  life  and 
power. 

1  Achkyft-karsna  vu  the  luune  by  which  Up&nay&na  or  aeuding 
a  boj  to  Ml  Ach&rya  (or  instruction  wv  knovn,  Vidt  the  Sfltm  of 
Fftniai  (I.  3.  36.) 

>    rUt  for  iiutuiee  tho  Sfltru  of  FAnio!  (IV.  2,  48.)  Md  (VI.  3, 

'  66.).    Tb«  Sutra  of  Piniui  (IV.  4,  44.)  is  importaat  iu  Hut  oonoection. 

Ths  PirijftdyBB  ware  thooa  who  attended  a  Paritad.    The  Sfttrss  (43 

and   44    of  IV.   4.)   require   to  be  read  together  to  see  the  forc« 

of  PftriftulyaB. 
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Laxity  of  Koralg. 


A  great  laxity  of  morals  necessitated  Buddhistic 
stern  and  high  morality.  The  Vedio  traditions  had 
almost  lost  their  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
A  new  order  of  things  loomed  in  the  horizon. 
Sacrificial  practices  were  openly  ridiculed.  Idolatry 
was  also  dov^oped.  The  opponents,  who  now 
sought  to  lead  the  non-Aryan  races,  which  showed 
strong  tendencies  towards  idolatry,  and  among 
which  a  kind  of  idolatry  prevailed,  encouraged 
religious  {H-ooessions,  and  openly  attacked  sacrificial 
rites.  In  truth,  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  Aryas 
had  been  ridieuled  by  the  non-Aryas  from  the 
earliest  times.  "  If  a  little  liquor  could  secure 
Heaven,  why  not  drink  hc^heads  to  secure  better 
Heaven  ?"  Such  was  the  question  asked  by  men 
whose  songs  Pataojali  characterizes  as  besotted.' 
"While,  on  the  contrary,  Patanjali  supports  sacri- 
ficial rites  with  all  his  energy,  and  speaks  of  the 
idols  as  worthless,  using  such  words  as — "  an  idol 
of  a  flat  nose,  and  an  idol  of  a  long  nose.'"  The 
care,  with  which  women  were  respected,  was 
relaxed.  Fatanjali  speaks  of  concubines  and 
humorously  aUudea  to  lewd  women  in  the  course  of 


1  ridt  tha  MnUbUbyft  of  PftUojali,  BenuM  edition,  (L  1,  ].), 
p^;«  7.  Wben  a  Iftrge  number  (literally  n  circle)  of  th«  renela  of  tb* 
oolonr  of  0dambars  (if)  drank  doM  not  take  (one)  to  Heftven,  tben 
what  t  Chi  that  which  ii  tued  iu  a  sacrifloe  take  him  to  Hearen  f 
Hw  literature  which  th*  abore  quotation  repreaenls  bad  grown  up 
at  the  time  oi  Patanjali. 

s  VitU  of  the  same  (TV.  1,  i.\  page  SS.  The  remarlca  of  PatftBJali 
on  Uie  Satra  of  Ptnini  (IV.  1,  M.),  are  important  in  Uiii  oonnectiMi, 
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his  lectures/  The  spirit  of  aoademio  dignity  and 
purity  had  departed.  The  Ach&ryui  had  laid  down 
that  a  pupil  was  not  to  speak  of  a  woman,  much 
less  to  see  her  face,  and  that  be  was  to  shun  every 
temptation.*  FatanJAli's  allusion  to  lewd  practices, 
therefore,  discovers  a  moral  degeneracy.  From  the 
earliest  times,  the  non-Aryas  exposed  and  attacked 
the  sacrificial  ritea  of  the  Aryas,  which  distinguish- 
ed them.  The  non-Aryas  worshipped  improper 
gods — a  fact  which  distinguishes  them.'  Opposi- 
tion  based  on  difference  of  worship  and  rites  is  the 
key  to  the  proper  apprectation  of  the  struggle 
between  th&  races.  The  offspring  of  illicit  inter- 
course between  sexes  had  multiplied.  The  sons  of 
widows  had  acquired  social  position  and  influence.* 
Old  maidens  are  mentioned  whose  minds  revolted 
against  the  scholastic  laxity  of  morals.'  There  were 
Abelards  in  India  who,  though  highly  educated  and 
respected  by  the  common  people  for  their  learning, 
freely  indulged  their  appetites  and  thus  brought 
contempt  on  themselves.  Usury  prevailed/  The 
creditors  necessarily  belonged  to  the  upper  olassea 
whose  influence  was  great.     The   debtors  belonged 


1  FttJc  The  MftbftbUfj'k  of  Pattnjali,  Benares  edition,  (111.1,6.), 
page  C9.    There  is  puaaing  oa  the  word  Bhiejia  wlach  meaaa  aIm 

1    Vult  AshTBlAyuia'B  arihjft.Satn. 

>    Vidt  tb«  Tunirtya-SftuhiU.  (IIL  I,  6, 1.}. 

*  Vide  the  Mah&bhijTA  of  Fata^jtli,  Benara  edition,  (I.  3, 1.), 
page  238.    Tha  original  words  are  "  kd&jo  Taidharejsa  " 

■  Vid*  the  abore  (VIIL  3,  1.),  page  25.  The  original  words  ara 
"  TriddhA  Kumlrt"  The  atorj  told  about  ber  asking  a  boon,  is 
interesting. 

•  Yidt  of  the  same  (I  V.  S,  3.),  page  90. 
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to  the  poorer  lower  classes.  Usury,  when  sanc- 
tioned and  enforced,  is  always  revolutionary.  The 
opponents  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  things 
and  instilled  into  the  minds. of  the  people  contempt 
towards  their  leaders.  The  foundation  of  faith  in 
the  order  established  was  sapped-  1'he  irreligious 
were  known.'  They  openly  attacked  the  social 
order  which  now  depended  for  its  support  on  mere 
couceits  such  as  Prajapati,  who  consists  of  seventeen 
syllables*  and  who  is  himself  metrical,  constituted 
a  sacrifice.  Here  forms,  destructive  of  the  spirit 
of  religion,  had  superseded  the  reality  of  sentiment 
which  stirs  up  society  and  renews  its  life.  This 
degeneracy  pointed  to  a  social  change  which  had 
not  as  yet  come. 

OonclaBio&. 

We  have  thus  stated  the  social  argument  based 
OD  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  facts  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Br&hmanas,  the  decay  of  regene- 
rating sentiments,  and  the  predominance  of  mere 
forms  lead  to  the  conclusion  that   Buddhism   had 


1    Viib  the  Mablbhit;a  of  Pataujali,    Beiurea  edition,  (17.3,8.),     ' 
page  90. 

1    Fufsof  theaiuue  (IV.  3,a),page91.    The  word  OehrftvAja  pro- 

nounoed  by  an  AdhvatTn  at  erery  oblation  conaiate  of. 4  ajlUblaa. 

Asta  Shroutaf  proDonneed  b;  the  Agntdhra 4  ajUables. 

Yeyajltoabe  prononneed  by  the  Hota 6  syllablee. 

Yaja— again   bj  an  AHhvaiyu 8  syllablee. 

TaMf— agUQ  by  tbeHoti 9  ayllablea. 

17  Syllablea 

All  theae  aigniflcant  and  mjaterious  forms  conatitute  the  Vedic 
Praj&pati,  to  whom  much  importance  ia  attached. 
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come ;  but  that  Sh&kya  Binha  had  not  organized 
oppoaitiOD  to  the  Brfthmanas.  The  facte,  as  oon- 
necting  and  supportiag  different  items  of  ciroum- 
fitantial  evidence  we  have  produced,  are  important. 
Patanjali,  therefore,  flourished  before  Shftkja  Siuha» 
about  700  jears  before  Christ. 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ACHAHYA-PERIOD. 

The  knowledge  of  geography  is  a  special  index 
of  the  activities  of  a  nation.  The  Greeks  were  better 
geographers  as  their  conquests  extended.  The 
Mahomedane  knew  more  of  geography  after  their 
invasion  of  different  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
Geographical  statements  occur  in  the  literature  of 
every  nation — literature  comprising  different 
periods.  Geographical  notices,  therefore,  can  be  a 
good  basis  for  fixing  the  chronology  of  the  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  because  the 
notices  indicate  historical  sequence. 

The  geographical  antecedents  of  the  Adtdrya-period. 

Geographical  notices,  though  sometimes  scanty, 
occur  throughout  the  SanhitAs,  Br&hmanas,  and 
UpanL?ads,  point  to  the  progressive  advance  of  the 
Aryas  in  India,  and  afford  considerable  aid  in 
fixing  the  chronology  of  important  periods  in  the 
ancient  history  of  India.  A  part  of  Sanhita-litera- 
ture  alone  belongs  to  the  first  period,  when  the 
Aryas  stru^^led  on  the  North-western  borders  of 
India,   fighting  their  wi^  down  into  the  valley  of 
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the  Indus,^  and  when  they  had  not  marched  in  a 
body  able  to  occupy  the  valJey  of  the  Ganges.  Yet 
they  aspired  after  the  occupation  of  the  fertile 
country  between  the  Qanges  and  the  Jamna,  and 
some  erplorers,  like  Livingstone  in  Africa,  had 
reached  important  places  even  on  the  lower  banks 
of  the  Ganges.  In  the  second  period — ^that  of  their 
occupation — they  began  to  look  into  Southern  India 
which  they  considered  as  unbounded.*  Regular 
kingdoms  were  organized  in  Madra.'  The  K.uru3, 
who  figure  most  in  the  history  of  this  period, 
pressed  onwards,  and  succeeded  in  making  an 
impression  of  their  power  on  the  barbarous 
aborigines:  such  tribes  as  PuTuiras,  Shabaras, 
Mdtibas,  and  the  rest  gave  way.'  A  legend  in  the 
Aitareya-Br^hmaTia  in  this  connection  is  suggestive. 
Vishv&mitra  patronized,  and  delivered  from  misery, 
a  son  of  a  poor  adventurous  Arya  who  had  isolated 
himself  from  the  body  of  the  Aryan  invaders,  had 
settled  in  a  wilderness,  and  had  lived  quietly  with 

1  Vidt  the  £ik-Sanhitft  (III.  63,  9.).  Vishv&mitra  was  the  great 
Arja  who  croBsed  the  Indus— crossing  the  InduB  in  those  days  was 
more  ardaons  than  crosaing  the  Rhine  by  the  Qemuuis,  or  the  Danube 
by  the  RuBBiana,  in  modern  times— because  the  Arjrau  invaders  of  India 
wore  also  explorers. 

1    Vide  the  Taittiilya-Brthmana  (III.  IS,  9, 1.)  which  speaks  of  the 
Unboonded  Sonth  as  being  given  to  the  Tajur-Veds. 
■    Vidt  the  Aitareja-BrAbmana  (7III.  14.). 

*  Vide  of  the  same  {VII.  18.):  the  story  of  Viahvlmitra  is 
simply  a  tradition  of  the  times  of  the  Aitareya-Brihmana,  When  a 
tradition  justiSes  a  social  practice,  a  coatom,  or  a  oeremony,  it  is  of 
great  importance.  The  words  "  VaishvAmitrft  dasyOn&m  bhUyi^tJUb" 
deserve  attention.  The  legend  is  geographically  important  as  it  shows 
the  relation  between  Aryan  and  non-Aryan  occapation  of  the  different 
parta  of  Uie  country  and  the  bearing  of  the  two  races  on  each  other, 
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his  family.  He  sold  to  a  prince  his  son  who  was  to 
be  saoriiiced.  The  poor  Br&hmana-boy  was  adopted 
by  Vishv&mifcra  who  called  bim  Devarflta — Vishvft- 
mitra,  one  of  the  first  gi;eat  patriarchs,  who 
considered  all  tribes^  Aryan  and  non-Aryan,  as  his 
children.^  His  elder  sons  rebelled  agiunst  him  on 
account  of  his  adoption  of  Devu^ta,  and  were 
excluded  by  Yiahv&mitra  from  a  share  in  his 
property,  and  were  cursed  with  ignorance.  The 
inferior  tribes  like  the  Pufu^ras  were  his  elder 
children,  because  they  had  long  lived  in  the  land. 
Their  ignorance  is  explained  by  a  curse.  Their 
disobedience  to  yishv^mifoa  discovers  their  non- 
Aryan  origin  as  they  did  not  perform  the  rites  of 
the  Aiyas.  The  legend  is  important  as  it  puts 
forth  a  view  of  the  origin  of  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
and  accounts  for  their  ignorance  and  exclusion  from 
the  privileges  of  the  Arays  who  now  occupied  the 
land.  There  are  more  notices  in  the  eighth  Chapter 
of  the  Aitareya-Brilhmana,  which  probably  was 
subsequently  added  as  the  story  is  extended  to  the 
times  of  Janmejaya,  son  of  Parik«iti.  In  the  third 
period  of  the  history  of  the  Aryan  occupation  of 
India,  large  and  Bourishing  kingdoms  were  esta- 
blished; the  paramount  power  of  the  Aryas 
was  recognized:  their  institutions  commanded 
respect:  the  aborigine,  over-powered  and  suppress- 
ed, had  learnt  to  submit.  The  third  period  is^ 
therefore,  important  as  the  Aryas  showed  not  only 
literary  and  philosophical  but  political  activity. 
Even  before  lUma  led  an  expedition  into  Southern 

1    Vide  (VII.  18.)  of  the  AitareTa-Br&hmana. 
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India,  many  energetic  Aryas  had  penetrated  to  the 
banks  of  rivers  in  the  South,  erected  huts  for  them- 
selves»  and  contemplated  nature  and  worshipped 
their  gods;  for  V&huiki  pientions  ascetics  who 
received  BAma  and  welcomed  him.* 

The  Tinuff  of  PSniiiL 

The  T^orthern,  'WeBtem,  and  Eastern  Aryas  and 
their  grammar-schools,  with  their  characteristic 
Hnpnin.1  usages  are  mentioned,*  while  the  South  is 

'  ^  Aabramoa  or  tkermitagea  tii»  described  in.  the  Aranja-Kftnc&> 
The  hermite  ia  Southern  IndU  received  RAou  and  helped  him  bj 
their  adrioe  and  Aryan  sympathiesL. 

Articles  o£  movhandise  brought  from  Tarahish  or  Ophir  in  Solo- 
moik'a  sbipa,  about  1000  B.  0.,  include  the  follotring  :— 

L  Z^lrti,  the  ordinary  name  for  a  peacock  on  the  Malabar  coaat ; 
ia  Tamil  conotriea,  Mayil ;  and  Sanskrit  JfayAra^  It  deaervea  to  be 
compared  with  Shikhi. 

9.  Kdf,  SB  mentioned  in,  Bangs  and'  ChronfcTe^  is  the  Sanskrit 
iofi  and  the  Qreek  X^TTOS,  and  English  ap«. 

3.  Shm  Habbint,  ike  tooth  of  the  habb^  is  ivory  ;.itaU  being  ia 
SKDOaAiOka,  Greek  4X4(1)0^. 

4.  J^wnis  Sanskrit  Fa^wi^.andTainil-KalayUut^ani^ora^yu, 
Hebrew  AifUotA  or  Ahoiim  ia  Tao^-MalayUam  agkH,  Sanskrit  iijraru. 

6-    Greek    o'^l'Ca,  is  Tamil  ariaftt,  Sanskrit  VrVii. 

e.  JTcEfundftu,  Tamil-Malayfilam  harappu  or  Kdrjtpa  is  tirfoA  of 
the  Arabs ;  TauMl-lfalayfttam  Karuva,  which  means  pungent,  ia 
Sanskrit  Eatu,  these  being  names  for  cinnamon. 

7.  KarpHra  is  Tamil-MalayUnm  Karappa — the  name  for  cam- 
phor, and  Ctaaias  meotiona  it  in  the  form  of  xd^'VtO  V, 

These  and  some  other  words,  found  among  the  Tamiliana,  and  being 
of  Sanskrit  origin,  were  introduced  into  the  South  at  or  before  the 
time  of  the  ezpeditioD  of  EUma>. 

*  The  words  PrichAm  and  Udtohftm — of  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  peo[de— occur  frequent];  throughout  the  Sfltras  of  PftninL 
Tide  for  instance,  (III.  4, 18  and  19.). 
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not  even  once  alluded  to  as  the  abode  of  the  Aryas. 
Many  towns  of  V^ika^  are  particularly  noticed  in 
(F&nini),  though  their  names  are  passed  over.  He 
speaks  of  Sankala  and  E^ishl.'  The  Aryas  had 
occupied  the  Panjab,  and  descended  into  Sindhu 
(modem  Sindha),  into  Paraskara*  (modem  TluJa 
P&rkara),  and  into  Kachchha*  (modern  Kutch)  which 
was  then  an  island  bordering  on  the  sea.  The 
Kurus  and  Madras  had  taken  possession  on  the 
Fanjab-side  of  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  Bharatas  had  tranced  into  the 
East.'  Colonies  were  established  in  Kamboja, 
Sourira,  Magadha,  and  Kosala.'  The  Himalayai 
with  its  three  summits^  towering  over  the  rest,  and 
inspiring  awe,.particalarly  attracted  attenticm,  its 
only  one  summit  being  mentioned  in  the 
Tfijasaneya-SanhitS.^  The  rivers  Vipas  (modem 
Bias),  Suvfiatu  (modem  Swat),  and  the  ocean-like 
Indus  fertilized  the  fields  of  the  Aryas,  conv^ed  their 
boats,  and  afforded  them  great  aid  in  extending  their 
dominion."     Some  explorers  had  marched  up  to  the 

1  It  must  be  noticed  that  FSniQi  calls  TftlUka  b;  the  mune  of 
Tfthika,  Vidt  the  Slitra  of  Pfcuni  (IV.  2, 117.). 

2  Vide  the  Satras  of  Pftnuii  (IV.  S,  7G.)  and  (IV.  2,  99.). 
8    Vidt  the  Sfttraa  of  Pil»ii>i  (IV.  3,  93.)  and  (VI.  1, 167.). 

«  Vide  the  above  (IV,  2,  133.)  and  interpret  (IV.  3,  10.)  along 
irithit. 

s    Vide  the  above  (IV.  2, 130-131.)  and  (II.  4,  66.). 

8    Vide  tho  above  (IV.  1, 175.)  (IV.  1,  148,  170,  and  171.). 

»    Vide  the  Sfttra  (V.  4,  147.). 

e  Vide  the  iiik-SaDMt&  (VIII.  44, 16.)  and  the  T&jaeaneja-SaubitA 
(13,  14.),  where  Kakut  in  tlio  sense  of  a  sommit  (ucbchrita)  is  used. 

B  Vide  Panini'a  Sdtraa  (IV.  2,  77.)  and  (IV.  8,  74.),  where  the  Nor- 
thorn  aide  of  the  Vipftt  is  specially  mentioned, 
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Shone  and  had  taken  possession  of  some  places.' 
Ushluara,  situated  beyond  Kflmplla  (modem  Cabul) 
and  rich  in  its  flocks  of  sheep  and  wool,  manufac- 
tured woolen  blankets  and  imported*  tbem  into 
V&lhika,  which  included  the  modem  Panjab,  and  a 
part  of  Afghanistan,  watered  by  the  Swat,  and  ex- 
tended beyond  modem  Balkh.  A  number  of  settle- 
ments, made  by  individual  families  and  their 
followers,  are  mentioned  by  Pil«ini  in  a  group,* 
which,  when  carefully  examined,  discovers  such 
names  as  FMahariya  and  Maitr&yanaka — names 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  well-known 
Sh&khUs  of  the  P&r^sharyas  and  Maitrayaniyas.*  The 
names  of  Moudgaltyas  and  Sh&niilydyanas  are 
suggestive."  The  Si^tra  which  mentions  sixty^five 
places  at  once  is  highly  important,  as  some  of  them 
can  be  identified  with  those  noticed  by  ancient 
European  geographers  such  as  Ashmaka"  (their 
Assini).  Sh&l&tura  was  the  place  of  Panini.^  Per- 
haps the  position  of  Eastern,  Western,  and  Nothem 
Aryan  settlements  was  determined  by  the  position 
of  Shatura,  for  the  Kothem  Kurus  and  Madras 


1    Vide  Pinini'a  Satra  (IV.  1, 4a). 

^  Vidt  of  the  same  (II.  4,  20.).  Even  now  hundreds  of  blankets, 
made  of  wool,  are  brought  down  into  Indut  from  the  aide  of  Oabul 
by  camvana  who  enter  India  about  the  beginning  of  November.  Vide 
the  Tftjastineya-SanhitA  (23,  la)  for  EftmpUa. 

3    FKfattieSi:ttraofPftnini(iy.  2,80.). 

*  Vide  the  Charana-vy&tia. 

s   These  names  occor  in  the  S&tra  (IV.  2,  80.). 

*  Plln/s  histot7  and  Herodotus. 

">  Tradition  mentions  Shai&tnra  as  the  place  of  F&nini.  The 
Chinese  traveller  ULouen-thaang  mentions  a  flourishing  grammar- 
school  at  Sh&Utura. 
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are  looated  on  the  Panjab-side  c&  the  Himalaya  in 
the  Aitareya-BrShmana.'  The  oolony  was  named 
after  tbe  surname  (Gotra)  of  the  Airya  who  had 
established  it,  for  the  names  of  Gk>traB  and  settle- 
ments were  often  identical.*  A  particular  distinc- 
tion between  a  native  place  and  a  place  of  resi- 
dence was  made' — a  fact  which  shows  that  a  spirit 
of  adventurous  ^n^ration  and  of  making  settle- 
ments strongly  prevailed.  The  boundaries  of  the 
settlements  could  not  be  precisely  marked,  for 
some  places  were  considered  as  pure  and  others 
as  impure,*  according  as  it  was  oonv^iient  to 
celebrate  a  sacrifice,  or  according  as  the  Aryan 
settlers  predominated,  as  they  were  hemmed  in  on 
all  »des  l^  wild  mountain-tribes  like  the  Yoodbeyas.' 
Yet  they  had  occupied  both  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
which  runs  through  the  Panjab  and  Sindha,*  and 
which  breaks  up  its  banks  and  insidiously  changes 
its  course.  The  rising  ground,  between  the  high 
ridges  formed  by  the  water-ehed  of  its  tributaries. 


1  Vidt  tbe  AiUrcTa-Brfthmana  (VXtl.  It.).  The  princes  in  these 
districts  got  the  yftirftija-oaronation^ceremonj  performed  on  them. 

>  Vide  for  inatAnce  (IV.  1, 148.),  where  SonvirA  is  boU>  Uk  name  of 
a  district  and  of  a  Ootra. 

>  Vide  Satrae  of  PAnini  (IV.  3,  89,  and  90.> 

*  In  forming  Aahcharya  by  (VI,  1,  147.),  the  contrary  example  <A 
ichsiTa  is  given.  Again  according  to  a  Tftrtika  on  (III.  1, 100.)  of 
FAnini  as  given  by  BhaMoji  in  his  Siddh&uta  Eoomndl,  Acharyo 
deshah  i.e.,  a  pure  ooantiy,  is  mentioned  and  distinguished. 

»  Vide  the  Satra  of  Pftnini  (V.  3, 117.),  and  compare  (IV.  3,  91.) 
with    it. 

<  Vide  of  the  same  (III.  1,115.)-  This  SUtra  cbaracteristicall? 
describes  the  force  of  the  Indus.  The  government  of  the  country  has 
always  to  pass  laws  for  the  rights  of  the  people  which  are  ioraded 
by  the  river.    In  Sindha,  this  is  well-known. 
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was  brought  under  cultivation  and  was  known  as 
the  Antarghana'  (the  solid  middle).  Sacrifices  were 
performed :  theKaatriyas  hunted,  enjoying  the  sports, 
and  ruled  over  their  territories  which  were  denomi- 
nated after  the  names  of  their  clans.*  They  showed 
a  great  power  and  energy  in  establishing  themselves, 
building  towns,  digging  weUs,  and  subjugating  the 
aborigines.*  The  territory  (Tiaaya)  under  one  prince 
was  divided  into  districts  (Janapadas)  and  townships; 
hamlets  and  stations  of  herdsmen  were  scattered 
about.*  The  establishment  of  stations  of  herdsmen 
discovers  the  pastoral  condition,  at  least  of  those 
who  constituted  the  subject-races  called  the  Sangha 
(the  crowd  or  the  populace).  By  way  of  distinction, 
the  Aryas  were  called  the  higher  classes  or  IJtgha*  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out  Sometimes  learned 
Briihmanas,  who  could  superintend  sacrifices,  were 
called  by  the  names'  of  the  district  where  they 
resided — a  fact  which  gives  grounds  to  infer  that 
they  had  to  travel  to  the  court  of  a  prince  or 
baron — a  Ksatriya,  who  intended  to  perform  a 
sacrifice.  Yet  the  power  and  suzerainty  of  one 
Kaatriya-prince  was  recognized.''    Hence  sometimes 

1    FtA  the  Satra  (III.  3,  78.)  of    Piniui.    K&iihik4-vritti    observes 
"  AnUi^haiui  SaDJolbbAto  TAhifceni  dedia-nBhe«a  acbjate." 

*  Vide  tbe  above  {IV.  1, 174.)  the  wording  is  "  to  tadrtjah." 

s  Tlio  inhabitants  of  monatain-fastDessea  are  already  referred  to. 
Tide  the  Sfitra  of  Pftninl  (IV.  3,  66.). 

*  The  tenng  j&aapada,  grAma,  nagara  and  gfaora  occur  in  tbe  work 
of  F&nini. 

*  We  have  expliuoed  their  distinction  at  length  in  the  first  sec- 
tioQ  of  tlie  fourth  chapter, 

a    Vide  the  Satras  of  P&nini  (V.  4, 104.). 
T    Vidt  the  Sfltra  of  FAnini  (V.  1,  41.). 
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strange  political  oombinations  took  place,  when 
suzerainty  was  to  be  established.'  The  valley  of 
the  Indus,  as  it  flows  through  the  Panjab  and 
Sindha,  and  approaches  Kutch,  was  the  scene  of 
Aryan  activities  at  the  time  of  Ptlnini,  though  some 
Aryas  had  penetrated  to  the  river  Shone  in  the  East.' 

The  times  of  E&ty&Tana- 

The  spirit  of  adventures  and  exploration  was  now 
more  developed.  The  desert,  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Indus  from  that  of  the  Jamna,  and 
which  threatened  for  a  time  to  thwart  the  progress 
of  Aryan  colonization,  was  explored  and  named  at 
the  time  of  K&tyfiyana.*  The  Aryan  names  are  signi- 
ficant. The  names  of  large  deserts  and  stupendous 
mountains  discover  the  feelinga  with  which  they  are 
first  approached  such  as  the  fear  they  inspire  or,  the 
hope  they  raise.  The  Aryas  called  the  desertof  Bajpu- 
tana — Maru* — an  abode  of  death.  The  geographical 
bearings  of  the  desert  were  determined,  and  the 
Aryas  specially  directed  their  energy  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Ganges.*  The 
sphere  of  the  activities  of  the  S&lvas  or  Schlavas — 


1  Special  iDt«reats  eiUted.  Where  difierent  interesta  exist,  com- 
bJDAtions  or  parties  are  developed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Vide  the 
Sfltra  of  P&nliii ( V.  1,  ll.),'where  the  interestaof  the  Charakss  are  dis- 
tjnctljr  mentioned. 

'    rwAjtheSfttraof  Pftnini(T.  1,43.). 

s    The  V&rtika  is  : — Mara  ebabdaajropaaankbjftaam. 

*     Vide  the  T&rtika  about  the  name  alroad^  quoted. 

fi  The  diacusBion  about  what  was  the  a1>ode  of  the  krja^  (the  kijA- 
varta)  was  originated  in  the  time  of  K£lty&)raDa. 
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settlers  in  Madra  and  its  vicinity — was  enlarged.^ 
Their  settlement  included  new  tracts  and  towns.' 
The  Salveyas  also  extended  their  boundaries. 
Numberless  places  in  parts  of  India  were  considered 
to  have  or  really  had  no  names.  Modern  travellers 
in  Africa  often  find  large  tracts  and  interesting 
villages  on  the  banks  of  purling  streams  without 
names  by  which  to  distinguish  them.  The  same 
difficulties  the  ancient  Aryas  had  to  encounter  in 
India.  A  settlement  o£  the  name  of  Chola  was  made. 
Ita  position  on  the  map  can  be  identified.*  The 
South,  into  which  Kama  had  made  an  expedition 
and  in  one  or  two  parts  of  which  colonies  had 
been  established,  was  not  totally  neglected.*  The 
kingdom  of  the  P^Twiyas  or  the  Whites  flourished — 
exercising  a  general  civilizing  influence  on  the 
Turanians,  imbuing  their  minds  with  Aryan  feeling 
and  thought,  and  enlarging  the  focus  of  their 
observation  and  knowledge  by  directing  their 
attention  to  the  Aryas  in  the  north.''  The  fertile  and 

1  ride  the  Vftrtika  on  (IV.  1, 173.)  of  the  Sutma  of  Pa»ini.  The 
TMikft  is  imporUnt  aa  it  shows  how  the  S.Uveyoa  had  grown,  and 
what  tracts  they  had  occupied.  Viththe  SAtraa  (108-178  of  IV.  1.) 
of  Plniui.  The  Vlrtika  is  given  in  the  Vartika-rfijAa,  but  is  not  met 
with  in  the  MahfLbhilsya  of  Patarijali. 

1  UdumbftTa,  Liiiga,  Sharadajirfa,  Tilakhaln,  and  others  are 
mentioned  in  the  above  Virtilta.  The  town  UJumbarivatt  is  often 
mentioned  by  Patanjai.  3orae  Br&hmaiias  in  Gujarath  are  still 
designated  Oudumbaraa. 

*  It  is  kuown  lo  begin  from  Tirnpati  in  the  Madi-as  Presidency 
and  to  include  a  portion  of  the  Coromnudal  coasf.  FiA  the  Mahfi- 
bhajya  of  Pntnnjali,  Benares  edition.  (IV.  1,  4,),  pages  60  and  61.  The 
romnrkH  of  Piitaiijali  iiro  important  from  a  geographical  point  of  view. 

«     Vitle  the  V&ctika  "  Pdn^orjauapadAt  kaatriyit-tiyare  vaktavyah." 

s  Till!  Arjiivarta  ia  oftou  and  often  detiuod  by  Patanjali  as  ths 
abi>dc  of  the  geuuiue  .\i  yai;. 
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romantic  banks  of  the  God&rari,  the  Kilveri  and 
the  T&mbrapami  proved  too  tempting  not  to 
attract  numbers  of  Aryan  settlerB.'  Tho  emigrants 
made  a  distinction  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Ganges  and  of  the  Godivarl.  The  first  they 
considered  their  native  home — a  land  of  pm-ity 
and  of  sacrifices — and  the  htst — a  country  where 
wealth  was  to  be  amassed.  Kot  satisfied  with  the 
new  countries  where  the  aborigines  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  respect  the  rites  of  the  Aryas,  some 
returned  to  their  native  country — the  valley  of  the 
Ganges.  Hence  a  distinction  was  made,  based  on 
sacrificial  grounds,  and  a  country  of  no  rites  ia 
mentioned  by  K&ty^yana — a  fact  which  suggests  the 
consolidation  of  the  Aryan  settlements  in  the 
Gangetic  valley."  P4nini  gives  minute  details  of  the 
Panjab  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  Katyayana 
does  not  refer  to  it,  but  speaks  of  the  deswt  of 
Maru  (modem  Rajaputana).  The  times  had 
advanced :  the  Aryas  had  made  {H>ogres3 ;  their 
energy  was  at  this  time  engrossed  not  so  much  by 
geographical  discoveries  as  by  the  questions  they 
had  to  settle  among  themselves — questions  partly 
philosophical  and  partly  theological.* 


1  Vide  the  Mahftbhajya  of  Pataujati,  Benttrea  edition,  where  (he 
VftrtilcA  ia  not  given.  Yet  PataDJftli  meations  the  town  of  N&sib.  The 
settlements  of  Pinrfja,  Chola,  and  Kerala,  were  beyond  the  Godft- 
Tari  in  the  South.  Hance  the  word  uyate  in  the  Virtika  on  the 
Sfltra  (V,  4,  75.)  of  PAnia!,  aa  given  by  Bha(fojt,  deeen-eB  attention. 
We  have  differently  cooatraed  it. 

>  The  V&rtika  nhtch  determinea  by  inference  what  wea  the  'Achar- 
yo>deahah'  already  referred  to,  givea  grounds  for  thie  ntatement. 

*  Vide  remarks  on  acholaaticism  made  in  the  section  which  treats 
of  the  literature  of  the  Ach&rya-period. 
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Times  of  Fatanjali- 


Emigration  into  the  South  of  India  continued,  and 
as  fertile  and  salubrious  localities  were  discovered, 
it  acquired  a  new  significance,  and  produced  a  new 
difficulty,  rather  political  than  religious.  If  it  had 
not  been  obviated  in  time,  the  cause  of  the  Aryan 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  would 
have  suffered.  An  idea  had  been  gradually  growing, 
F&niui  implies  that  he  considered  some  places  to  be 
specially  suited  to  the  performance  of  religious 
rites.'  At  the  time  of  K^ylyana^  some  places  were 
declared  to  be  pure  enough  for  permanent  coloniza- 
tion.' The  Aryaa,  in  the  interval  between  Katyayana 
and  Fatanjali,  developed  the  idea,  and  based  upon  it 
an  enactment  which  had  more  power  than  an  act 
of  a  modern  legislative  council.  The  former  simply 
embodied  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  and 
expressed  it.  The  latter  is  imposed  without  the 
consent  of  those  who  are  really  affected  by  it. 
A  religious  feeling  13  a  gradual  growth :  a  legal 
enactment  of  conquerors  is  a  coercive  measure 
suddenly  imposed  from  without.  The  Gangetic 
valley,  where  the  Aryas  had  settled  for  centuries, 
was  now  considered  the  native  home — the  mother- 
land. It  was  significantly  called  the  Ary&varta — 
the  abode  of  the  Aryaa — the  holy  land — pre-emi-. 


1    Fide  the  remarkB  about  '  Jlc1urjn>-cIeBbab'  already  made. 

1  In  two  places  Fataajali  noun  to  tbia  definition  of  the  At7&Tarta. 
Vitie  the  Uahabh&qra,  Beiures  oditioa,  (II.  4, 1.),  page  397,  aud  (VI. 
3,  3.],  page  101.  We  have  atreadj  translated  the  renurka  of  Fatanjali 
in  our  section  on  the  literature  of  the  AcbArfa-period. 
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nently  the  country  where  the  educated  Aryas  lived, 
where  schools  flourished,  where  learning  was  patro- 
nized, and  where  Ai-yan  customs  and  institutions 
existed  pure  and  uncontaminated.'  The  boundaries 
of  the  Aryfivarta  (the  holy  land),  though  a  little 
enlarged  afterwards  at  the  time  of  Manu  and 
Amarasinha,  were  defined  and  permanently  fixed.*  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Himalayas,  on  the 
south  by  the  downs  near  the  Vindhyfi  range  knowu 
then  by  the  name  of  P&riyfttra  which  literally  means 
the  limit  of  travelling,  on  the  west  by  the  mountain- 
range  of  AdarshAvali  (literally  a  range  of  mirrors) 
on  account  of  the  marble  rocks  with  which  it  still 
abounds — now  contracted  into  Ar^vali,  and  on  tho 
east  by  Kalakavana  (literally  a  forest  of  death) — 
modern  RajmahM  hills.  The  country  thus  defined 
was  divided  into  Northern,  Western,  and  Eastern 
districts  as  in  the  time  of  V&nim,  though  their 
centre  was  now  changed.  SliMitura  was  no  longer 
the  centre.  The  rising  plain  between  the  Gauges 
and  Jamna  was  now  distinguished  as  the  central 
district,  and  the  Panjab  and  Volhika  were 
ignored.  The  Aryas  in  V^hika  were  supposed 
to  have  degenerated.  The  animal  breed  of  Volhika 
was    declared    to    be    unfit    for    an    important 


I  The  educated  ore  called  Shittas.  The  number  of  sohools  already 
noticed  b;  ua  were  active  in  the  Ary&varta.  A  Yajna  cuuld  be 
properly  parfonned  in  the  Ary&varta.  Vidt  the  Mab^bhflfya  on  the 
sahject  of  the  Ary&varta  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

>  Id  the  North  the  Aryjtvarta  was  bounded  by  the  Himalaya, 
in  the  South  by  the  P&rijfttraka,  on  the  Wast  by  the  Adarshftrali, 
and  OD  the  East  by  the  E&takayana  Manu  declared  in  cooimoa 
with  the  anthor  of  the  Amarakosa  that  on  the  East  and  West,  Ihe 
ArySvarta  waa  bounded  by  the  sea. 
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Bacrifice.'  The  large  tract  was  ezcladed  from  the 
Arj^varta.  This  change  can  be  easily  explained. 
The  Aryas  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  made 
a  great  progress  in  every  department  of  IJfe  : 
civilization  rapidly  advanced :  different  difficult 
branches  of  learning  were  zealously  cultivated : 
the  political  constitution  of  the  Aryan  settlers 
in  the  Gbngetic  valley  was  consolidated.  The 
Aryans  in  Y&lhika,  on  the  contrary  showed  signs  of 
being  influenced  by  the  energetic  aborigines  of  the 
mountain  cliffs.  In  Y&lhika,  the  religious  lites 
could  not  be  punctiliously  and  systematically  per- 
formed. Aryan  settlers  of  energy  and  enterprise  had 
descended  into  the  Gangetio  valley,  where  the 
K«atriyas  who  had  made  some  settlements  at  the 
time  of  Panini,  and  who  had  often  quarrelled  among 
themselves  for  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  war  and 
for  the  occupation  of  the  country,  had  learnt  sobriety 
and  decent  manners,  had  developed  into  RAjas  whoso 
coonoils  consisted  of  old,  sedate,  and  ezperienced 
senators,    and  whose  conduct  was    regulated  by 


I  Vid«  the  Uah&bhAifja  of  Patanjtdi,  Benarea  edition,  (I.  1,  S.),  page 
61.  He  expounds  tlie  exegetioal  rulea — vhera  inferential  and  direct 
Bbitements  are  made,  the  direct  alone  is  to  be  accepted,  and  of  two 
■tatemenU,  principal  and  subordinate,  the  knowledge  of  an  action  ia 
to  be  limited  to  the  principal  onlj — observing  that  "  an  ox  of 
V&hikaor  Balkhisnottobe  used  for  a  sacrifice,  and  that  a  goat  is  not 
fit  for  an  AgniMHatjt-Bacrifice."  Though  Sanslcrit  was  spoken  in  the 
Panj&b,  and  though  the  rules  of  the  grammar  of  P&nini  were  in  a  way 
enforced  in  it,  j^et  it  waa  without  the  pale  of  the  Arj&varta  properly 
so  called.  He  recuis  to  the  same  example  and  arguments  in(VIII,  3, 1.), 
page  63.  We  hare  disstuted  from  the  recognized  interpretation  of  this 
pawage.  We  find  that  tbe  recognited  interpretation  ia  fanltj.  Cor  it 
does  not  satisfy  tbe  logical  conditions  of  ezegetice. 
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the  customa,  the  enforcement  of  which  zealous  and 
educated  Br&mhanas  watched,*  who  had  sufficient 
leisure  and  means  to  encourage  philosophy  and 
literature,  science  and  arts,  and  who  had  perdeived 
the  importance  of  respecting  the  rights  of  their 
neighbours,  as  their  aid  against  barbarous  LDVadera 
was  often  required.  The  populace  consisting  of 
semi-Aryans  and  the  aborigines  had  been,  in  the 
mean  time,  Aryanized.'  Aryan  settlements  in  the 
South  of  India  had  also  developed  into  flourishing 
kingdoms.  The  settlements  of  Chola,  F&ndja.,  and 
Kerala  grew  id  prosperity  and  power.  The  towns 
of  N^ik  on  the  Gk)d&Tart,  and  of  E&nchi  in  the 
valley  of  the  K&veri  were  familiarly  known  to 
Fatanjali.'  Yet  Gay^*  or  K&jagriba  if  they  had 
existed,  would  have  been  noticed,  specially  when 
they  were  in  the  Ary^Tarta,  and  when  traffic 
between  the  Aryftvarta,  and  the  remote  South  was 
or  appeared  to  have  been  frequent  and  close.  The 
want  of  good  roads  could  create  no  difficulty  in 
this  connection.   For  Brahmanas,  careless   of  the 


»    The  Shirtfw  already  referred  to. 

'  The  nord  Brtthomnya  ia  significant  It  meuiB  conforming  to 
Aiyan  coatoma  and  institutions.  A  Daayu  prince  is  called  Brah- 
manya  in  the  Mabibbftrata— Sbftntt-Parra. 

■  Tide  the  Hah&bh&iya  of  Patanjoli,  Benares  edition,  (VI.  1,  3.), 
page  26,  for  'N&aikjam  nagaram.'  It  appeara  to  be  a  T&rtika  of  KAtjL- 
Tana.  Again  Vide  ot  the  same  (17.  3,  2.),  page  74  where  among 
other  names  K&nchlpun  ig  mentioned. 

*  Qayft  is  meationed  in  the  Zend&TeHtit  in  the  form  of  QaTSmere- 
tlien.  In  Nirukta  (lE-19)  'Qaya-shirasi'  as  interpreted  by  Ournanftbba. 
The  Kimkta  of  Ylaka  notices  it  and  explains  the  irord— OajA.  But 
Uie  town  of  Qtyi,  was  not  known  even  to  PatanjalL  The  lower  Gangetic 
Talley  acqnired  importaoee  only  daring  tlie  times  of  the  Bnddhistt. 
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comfortfi  of  life  and  patiently  drudging  on  foofc 
from  day  to  day  travel  still  from  remote  Kancfat 
to  Benares,  though  they  do  not  possess  the  original 
Aryan  energy  and  are  not  warmed  by  real  Aryan 
aspirations.  The  high  road  to  the  South  (Daksi?i4- 
patha)  diverted  Aryan  enei^ — when  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  lakes'  of  the  South  were  circulated — 
at  a  time  when  all  the  Aryan  activities  could  be 
engrossed  by  the  Ary&varta,  where  there  were  dis- 
tricts not  yet  occupied  by  Br&hmanas*  and  where 
there  were  arable  tracts,  not  yet  brought  under  culti- 
vation.* Land  for  pastura^  and  forests  abounded.* 
Perhaps  every  town  had  its  wilderness.*  In  the 
morning  when  the  sun  rises  in  hia  glory,*  a  Vaishya 
boy  tended  his  cattle,  now  counting  them,  and  now 
lying  at  ease  on  a  grassy  seat,  and  casting  a  glance 
at  the  romantic  forest-scenery  that  opened  upon  him 
and  produced  in  him  new  hopes  and  aspirations — a 
day-dream  in  which  every  youth  is  prone  to  indulge/ 

1  Vide  the  MahAbUttya  of  Patanjali,  Benares  edition  (I.  I,  5.), 
pageSS,  where  "Id  the  DakfinApatha,  big  lakes  are  called  Rarasyab 
and  Sar&nsi. 

^  VitU  the  same  (I.  4,  1.),  'page  262.  'A-brUimaHako  deshab,'  ft 
region  without  Biihtnanas. 

>    Again,  a  tract  withoat  a  cultivator  (A-vriulako  deshah). 

*  BererencBS  to  pastoral  life  in  the  Mah&bh&tja  are  too  manj  to 
admit  of  a  special  reference. 

»  Vid«  the  Bwne  (t.  2,  2),  page  208.  A  townahip  not  remote  from 
the  Shirlia-foresta  is  called  Shiri«&h  (and)  the  foreat  of  that  township 
is  called  Sbirtra  Vanam. 

*  Vidt  the  same  (3.  1 ,  2.),  page  26,  where  the  Snn-rise  ie  mentioned. 
T    All  the  above  sUtements  are  baaed  on  such  pasaages  in  the  Ma- 

hibh&<7aaa   the   following  :— ([.  2,  i),  page  209.     (1.  3,  2.),  page  266. 

Vide  (II.  a,  1.),  page  378.  The  worda  meau  :— the  river  meandering 

for  a  kroahn  (two  miles)  and  enchanting  forest-scenery  extending 
over  two  mile*. 
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At  noon,  a  wearied  thirsty  traveller, — now  treading  a 
slippery  footpath'  which  only  goats  can  follow,  now 
entering  an  impenetrable  primeval  forest*  where  the 
way  concealed  under  leaves  could  not  be  made  outj 
and  now  emerging  from  it  to  find  his  way  to  a 
meadow,  that  betokened  that  the  habitations  of  men 
were  at  hand — asked  a  cowherd  where  a  watering 
place  was,  where  he  could  comfortably  pass  the  day 
that  he  might  take  advantage  of  a  boat  and  sail 
up  the  Ganges  to  the  place  of  his  destination.'  The 
cow-herd  boy  cheerfully  followed  the  traveller  to 
the  boundary  of  a  forest,  for  it  was  his  duty  to  love 
and  help  travellers ;  *  because,  where  travelling  is 
constant,  special  kindness  to  travellers  is  a  duty 
willingly  performed.  The  traveller  might  be  a 
pedlar  who  supplied  the  wants  of  villages'  where 
large  tracts,  divided  into  beds  of  paddy-rice  and 
Masa-pulse,  yielded  an  abundant  harvest,  and  where 
the  Yaisha  boys,  driving  their  cattle  home,  were 
concealed  in  dust,  at  the  approach  of  evening  when 
the  moon,  hid  half   behind  a  cloud,    modestly  shed 

»  Vide  the  MalmbbfUya  of  Patanjali,  (I.  4,  4.),  page  293,"  tadyathS- 
loke  AranSntftd  fitidak&ut&t  priyam  piutham  aiiUTrajat"— ft  pnasage 
vhich  meftiia— follow  a  gootl  traveller  to  the  enii  of  a  forest  or  to  some 
place  of  water. 

s    Vidt  the  same  (V.  1,  2.},  page  19. 

1  The  above  atAtemeDta  are  baaed  on  such  passagea  in  tbe  Mnlill- 
bk&iya  ns  the  following  : — uotice  Ihe  different  ways  wliiuU  travellers 
used  :— the  VJri-patha  (by  water),  the  Jangalu  }>atha  (a  way  thi-ough  a. 
toreal),  ihe  SthaU-pHtha  (by  land),  the  KSntara-patha  (through  an 
imivenct table  forest),  the  Aja  iiatha — a  difficult  path  by  which  sheep 
only  con  go, 

*     tVife  (1. 4,4,),  page  293.     It  is  alroaiJy  translateil. 

s  Vidt  the  Mahlbhajya  (I.  3, 1.),  page  242  "  who  whore  goes  for 
travelliug"  is  tht  traiislatJou  of  the  worda  uavd. 
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her  soft  light  about  on  the  land,  whibh  in  some 
cases  was  owned  by  peasasits  themselves,'  Tracts 
of  land  were  irrigated  by  wells.*  Country-life 
essentially  differed  from  the  life  of  those  who  dwelt 
in  a  walled  town  where  (^ulence  had  enaUed  land* 
lords  and>  E«atriyas  to  erect  'magnificent  palaces* 
surrounded'  in  their  tiu^  by  their  own  walls/'  The 
Br^ma7»as-,  the  K^atriyaSi  the  Vaishyas,  and  the 
good  Shf^dras,  whom  Patuijali  iavariably  charac- 
terizes  as  Yriflalas,  congregated  in  towns,  dis- 
charging their  duties  towards  one  another. 
At  iAie  time  of  Patanjali,  it  appears  that 
•boys  tending  cattle-  were  addressed  in  Sanskrit,  of 
course,  simple^  and  colloquial/  The  difiEerenb 
Ksatriya  princes  of'  Hadra,  F&nohala,  Tid^bha, 
and  Videha  ruled  in  prosperity  and  peace/  A 
Br&hmana  prince  perhaps  ruled  in  the  eentral: 
division  where  Brfthmana  settlements  were  power- 
ful, when  a  barbarian  leader  either  of  the  ancient 
Turuskas  or  of  Asiatic  hordes  hovering  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  broke  in   upon  them,  and  laid 


1  Vidt  tho  3|IahU)h&i7a  of  Fatanjali,  Beoares  edition,  (L  1,  7.), 
page  119.  VitU  (I- 1.  6),  P^go  90.  Vide  (S.  3,  S.).  page  983.  Vide 
(IL  1,  1.),  p^[e  311,  the  words  arft:—"Kape  hastadaluinaIi.paaU|&b 
agnchandramasampafihya." 

s  The  Enly&a  or  chaDDsIa  for  watering  a  field  are  often  mentioned. 
Vide  for  hutence  (1, 1,  S.),  page  91, 

>  The  Prfaftdaiiare  mentioned  io  (I.  I,  4.}.  pag*-  ^^  Frftk&ra  is 
mentioned  in  (V.  1, 1.),  page  6. 

«    Vide  the  above, 

B  Vide  the  same  (1. 1,  5,),  page  90,  where  a.  wild  boy  (g»4mya)  with 
hia  feet  covered  over  with  dust  (panahulap&da),  ignorant  of  what  ia 
going  on  (aprakaranajna)  la  addreased. 

*    fide  for  instance  the  same  (T.  4, 1.},  page  208. 
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^  siege  to  Si^eta'  (modem  Oudha).  The  news 
immediatelj  spread  tliroughout  the  settlements  of  the 
Aryas,  and  students  in  numerous  aohools  thought 
it  propw  to  speak  of  his  expedition.  The  towns  of 
Snigh^,  Mathur&i — a  flourishing  seat  or  resort^  of 
the  Eurus, — Kou«&mUt  YfLr^nasti  F^faliputra, 
XJdumbar&vatJ,  Qonard^  aod  runote  Kashmir^ 
■^ere  convulsed  \^  the  fete  of  S&keta.  The 
Aiyan  instinct  for  foreseeing  a  common  danger, 
Qud  forming  a  oomlmiation  for  preventing  it,  and 
the  sense  of  belonging  to  one  community,  however 
scattered  and  however  disjoined,  are  stiU  to  be 
discovered  in  the  mod^m  Br^manas  in  India, 
whose  intellect  is  still  influenced  by  the  same 
doctrines  to  he  established  by  almost  the  same 
arguments,  and  whose  heart  is  still  moved  by  the 
same  hopes  and  fears.  To  sum  up,  at  the  time 
of  Patanjali,  the  high  road  to  Southern  India  was 
established,  when  the  prosperity  of  the  great  com- 
munity in  the  valleys  of  the  Gangra  and  its  many 
mighty  tributaries  made  it  necessary  to  define 
the  ArySyarta,  the  land  of  the  Aryaa — from  which 
Viahika,  the  abode  of  the  Aryaa  at  the  time  of 
P&nini,  was  excluded  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  had 
degenerated,  and  the    valley    of    the   K&verl  on 


1  The  oft-quoted  passage,  the  viilue  of  whioh  from  &  chronological 
point  of  view  ie  considered  in  the  next  aactiou,  b— the  Y^viuiaa 
bedeged  S&keU  (Oudha). 

a  ri<te  the  MaMbhifya  of  F&tanjali,  Benares  edition,  (IV.  1,  1.), 
page  1ft,    the  origiual  words  are  :— Babu-EurucharA  MathurA. 

"  These  towns  are  often  mentioned  by  Patanjali  in  the  cours?  of 
his  discoBsiona, 
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the  other  hand,  as  it  attracted  the  Aryas— to  pre« 
vent  their  emigratioii,  and  to  consolidate  the  settle- 
ments in  the  Aryfivarta. 

Oonoliuion. 

After  the  K^irr&na  of  Gbutama  Buddha,  places 
like  Gayfl  and  BAji^riha  acquired  a  great 
importance.  Pilgrims  from  different  parts  of  India 
contributed  to  their  prosperity.  But  throughout 
the  Mah&bhiUya,  no  allusion  to  them  is  made.  From 
the  geographical  noticM  in  Fatanjall,  E&ty&yana, 
and  P&nini}  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Aryi&varta  as 
defined  by  Fatanjali  is  not  once  mentioned  in 
Buddhistic  literature,  tit  least  such  as  we  have  had 
access  to,  the  conclusion  cannot  but  be  dranm  that 
Fatanjali  had  flourished  before  Goutama  Buddha 
promulgated  his  doctrin^.  Only  PcLfaliputra,  well-  . 
known  to  the  Buddhists,  is  mentioned.  But  F&^ali- 
putra  was  not  created  by  the  Buddhists.  It  existed 
long  before  Goutama  Buddha.  The  philosophy, 
literature,  customs,  and  geography  of  the  times  of 
Pilnini,  Katy&yana,  and  Fatanjali,  point  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  mass  of  internal  evidence,  corrobo- 
rated by  different  departments  of  knowledge  and 
social  institutions,  cannot  be,  or  rather  ought  not  to 
be,  set  aside  without  the  careful  examination  of  its 
value,  especially  when  the  external  evid^ioe 
pitted  against  it  can  be  explained  and  disposed  of. 
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EXTERNAL    EVIDENCE  AND  ITS  VALUE. 

When  internal  evidence  and  external  evidence 
harmonize,  a  eonclusion  based  upon  them  is  in  one 
sen^e  iuconti^Tertible.  But  when  the  two  are 
opposed,  internal  'evidence  is  to  Ise  preferred  in  Hie 
6a~se  of  the  histofy  of  the  Indian  Aryas.  Indian 
chronology  is  rdaterially  helped  by  internal  evidence. 
Again,w'hen  what  is  called  external  evideQce,oonfliot- 
ing  with  internal  evidence,  is  rationally  and  critically 
eSiplained,  the  value  of  internal  evidence  is  increased. 

Ike  atffUAenta  agaiiait  our  edaelosioii  stated. 

The  evidence,  that  can  be  produced  against  our 
conclusion  that  Patanjali  flourished  before  Buddha 
Ooutama,  is  cumulative  in  its  nature,  and  the 
conditions  essential  to  the  validity  of  cumulative 
evidence  are: — that  there  should  be  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  witnesses  or  statements  or  marks, 
and  that  they  should  be  independent  of  one  another, 
that  is,  not  in  any  way  deducible  £rom  one  another. 
The  evidence,  which  Eoropean  savants  have  accumu- 
lated, and  which  can  be  pitted  against  our  evidence, 
is  essentially  cumulative.  When  their  writings 
are  examined,  they  appear  to  us  to  make  six  state- 
menta  or  to  produce  six  marks  or  items.  We  will 
first  categorically  state  them : — 1.  **That  Mouryas 
(a  clan  of  Buddhists)  are  mentioned  in  the  passag^^ 
that  images  or  likenesses  are  invented  or  made  by 
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Mooryas,  greedy  of  gold': "  2.  "  That  Yavanas 
((Greeks)  and  M&dhyamikas  (a  seofc  of  Buddhista)  are 
mentioned  in  the  passagea — that  a  Yavana  (recently) 
beai^ed  S^eta  and  that  a  Yavana  (recently) 
besieged  MMhyamikas."*  3.  That  Chandn^pta 
and  Puspamitra  (princes  of  Baddhistio  times)  are 
mentioned  as  possessing  halls — the  hall  of 
Ghandragupta  and  the  hall  of  Puspamitra.*  4. 
**  That  Puspamitra  sacrifices,  and  that  Brahmanaa 
(YSpjakas)  o£(»ate  as  priests  (Y&jayanti)  at  his 
sacrifice."*  5,  "  That  we  here  officiate  as  priests 
at  Puspanntra's  sacrifice."*  6*  "  That  (literary 
-works     called)    YilsaTadattS     Sumanottar&     and 


I  Vide  the  Mi>Mbh&«7«  of  Patanjoli,  Benftres  edition,  (Y.  3,  2.), 
page  73.  Hie  original  Sfltra  of  f^nlni  ia  "  jtvikftrthe  GhApan^e"  (Iwm) 
vhick  cornea  by  anvriUi.  This  dia^peannce  of  the  affix  tan  holda  if 
there  are  two  mxTkB—yUnKtrthatKim  (lb6  pnrpoae  of  liVeliboodJ 
and  apanifotvam  (Use  property  not  to  be  sold).  There  are  such  gods 
as  Shiva,  Skaada,  Tish&khL  These  are  aotd,  jet  the;  have  no  han 
attached  to  them.  The  fortna  are  not  Shivaka,  Skimdaka,  Tiahekha- 
ka.  Howie  this?  This  is  the  question  pot  to  Pa'tanjalL  Se  a&ye: — 
"  MoarjairhiranjArthibhii'arbhy&il  prakalpitA  bhavet  Ubu  na  aykt  By 
the  Mooryae,  seekers,  or  greedy  oi  gold,  imagee  are  made,  let  it  be, 
with  regard  to  them:  there  can  be  no  kan.  Tbeee  which  (are)  at  ttie 
preaent  time  for  being  worshipped,  with  regard  to  them,  hm  will  be. 
Their  forma  will  be  Shivaka,  &c."  'VTe  have  referred  to  thie  paseage 
more  than  once. 

i  Vidt  the  same  (III.  S,  S.),  page  74,  "  Aranad  Tavanali  Siketam, 
RMnad  Yavanom&dhyamik4n." 

e  Vvie  the  same  (1. 1, 9.),  page  ie7> "  Futhpamitra-aabhA,  Cbandra- 
gapta-eabbS." 

*  Vide  tiie  same  (III.  1,  2.),  iSige  26.  «  Piwpalnitw  yajaU  jSjakft 
yAjayantL" 

B    Vide  the  some  (IIL  2,  S.),  page  77.   *■  Piupamitiam  yHjayAmab." 
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Bhaimarathi  (are  mentioned  by  Patanjali)."'  The 
parentheses  are  our  own  and  put  in  to  sho^ 
what  is  not  in  the  original  and  what  is'  added. 
The  statements  give  the  literal  translations  of  the 
passages  as  they  occur  in  Patanjali.  On  these 
statements  the  inference  is  based  that  Patanjalt 
flourished  about  the  time  of  Puapamitra — the  lost 
ShMra-king  mentioned  in  the  Bhagavata-Purftna; 
which  can  have  no  value  as  a  history  for  it  does' 
not  record  contemporary  events,  but  which  directly 
pretends  to  predict  future  events,  and  that  Puspa- 
mitara  flourished  when  Menandros,  a  Qncco-Bac- 
trian,  invaded  India — Menandros  whose  date  can 
be  ascertained  from  Greek  records.  We  need 
not  state  that  we  do  not  accept  the  validity  of  this 
evidence ;  because  Puspamitra  is  yet  to  be  identified 
with  the  prince  mentioned  in  the  Bhigavata-Purfina, 
because  Menandros  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Mahft- 
hhksySk,  and  becaiise  the  Madhyamikas  of  Patanjali 
are  yet  to  be  connected  with,  and  identified  as,  the 
MMhyamikas — a  sect  founded  by  N&g4rjuna,  whose 
date  can  be  approximately  fixed  by  means  of  tiio 
statements  made  in  Buddhistic  writings  of  Thibet 
and  Ceylon.  We  have  examined  the  Mah&bh^ya 
ftud  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  external' 

I  FufetheU^b&bh&i7aof  Patanjali,  (lY.  3,  1.),  page  81.  "Vasara- 
datt&  Sum&nottai4,  na  cha  bhavati  BbaimarathL"  We  have  quoted 
the  original  purpooelj  that  our  translation  ma;  be  compared. 

■  Goldsttiaker  prodncee  and  arraDgea  extend  evidence  with 
an  energetic  Tehemence  and  personal  enthusiasm,  which  ia  a  cha- 
racteristic of  European  pbilologera.  His  essay,  though  it  faila 
to  fii  the  chronology  of  Patanjali,  is  important  aa  it  succeeded  in 
rousing  attention,  and  eliciting  discussion  to  be  detemunod  bj  the 
writings  of  P&mni,  K&ty&^ana,  and  Pata4JalL 
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evidence  produced  doea  not  warrant  the  conoluBioi) 
as  to  the  chronology  of  £*ataniali. 

The  Honiyas. 

The  first  important  question  is — in  what  con- 
nection are  the  Mouryas  mentioned  by  Patanjali  ? 
He  comments  on  the  Sdtra  (V.  3,  99.)  of  Panini, 
the  literal  tranalation  of  which  is — "(likeness^) 
not  to  be  sold  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  livelihood 
(do  not  take  the  termination  han)"  The  paren- 
thesis indicates  the  Anuvritti  from  the  preceding 
Sfttras."  Patanjali  raises  the  question' — "(what  of 
such  likenesses  as  of  Shiva,  Skanda,  and  Vishd.kha), 
which  are  known  as  Shiva,  Skanda,  Yishakha,  (and 
not  as  Shivaka,  Skandaka,  and  Yisb&khaka)?  This  is 
incorrect  grammatically.  How  is  this  ?  Likenesses, 
invented  or  designed  by  the  Mouryas,  greedy  of 
gold,  cannot  take  (kan).  These  now  for  the  purpose 
of  worship  (established)  will  take  it."  We  have 
stated  the  position  laid  down  in  the  original  text.  But 
now  being  an  adverb,  it  must  be  connected  with  the 
word  established.  The  commentary  of  Patanjali 
throws  this  much  light  only.  It  has  an  important 
beariog  on  the  histoiy  of  idolatry  in  India.  The 
ancient  Vedio  Aryas  worshipped  thirty-three'  gods 
only,  variously  classified  and  explained  away. 
But  idol-worship   as   such  seems   never  to    have 

1  Vide  the  MaUbh&cTa  ot  F^twjali,  Benaiw  edition,  (V.  3,  %), 
page  73, 

s  Sometin^ea  more  gods  than  ttuTty-tliree  are  mentioned,  but  in 
one  01  two  passages  in  tfae  .5ik-Sai^hit&,  of  which  (III.  9,  9.)  mentirau 
appareoUj  3330  of  goda  (devaa).  The  words  are  "  Trini  ehatt  trt  aoha- 
BtrAnyiieitini  trinehacbcha  devS  navK  chiaaparjran"  Tbeae  words  uv 
repeated  ciaetly  in  th«  Tuttiitja-Sr&tunawi  (U.  7, 12,  S.). 
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existed.  Yet  the  non-Aryas  irorshipped  gods 
other  than  those  of  the  Aryas.  Yea,  Shishna- 
devas  (worshippers  of  the  Phallus)  are  mentioned 
vith  contempt  and  condemned  in  the  ifik-Sanhita.* 
In  the  third  period  of  the  Vedio  polity  the  Aryas 
showed  a  leaning  towards  idolatry.  The  Vftjasa- 
neya-Sanhiti  distinctly  states  : — >"His  (of  god) 
likeness  is  not:  whose  name  is  great  glory.'  (Vide 
the  Taittirlya^SanhitlL  (III.  1,  6. 1.).  Pibuni  raises  a 
difficulty  by  his  silence  as  to  the  idoUworship — an 
insupportable  difficulty  as  the  idols  worshipped  ought 
to  be  called  Shivaka,  Skandaka,  and  Yish^khaka. 
The  Buddhists  during  the  first  and  second  periods  of 
their  history  did  not  sanction  idolatry  :  their  system 
is  entirely  free  from  idolatrous  taint.  The  Lalita- 
Yist&ra,  as  well  as  Dhammapada  makes  no  mention 
of  any  idol-worship.  But  a  wild  tribe  like  that  of 
the  Mouryas, — ^the  name  probably  derived  from 
the  Mi^-deras  of  the  .^ik-SanhitA,  identified  by 
Patau jali'  with  Maia^evas  (t^we  who  worshipped 


I  Vid«  the  Aik-Saali!(&  (Til.  104,  24.)  or  (X.  87.  S.)  vhere  Mflra- 
deva  ia  mentioned.  Fataojali  interprets  MOra-deTa  into  MQIa-deva 
hkving  origbal  gods.  Vide  his  Mah&bhftiTa  (VIII.  2, 1.),  page  33.  Vida 
the  Jik-Saubitil  (V.  80,  2.)  where  '  aoyavrata'  is  used.  Vide  also 
(TIL  SI,  D.)  and  (X.  99,  3.)  where  8hi8h]iR.devas  uo  tnentioned. 

>  In  this  passage  of  the  Tsittirfyiv-aanhitt  'A^tb&-Devfth'  or  im< 
proper  gods  are  condenuied — a  fact  which  gives  grounds  to  believe  that 
such  gods  began  about  this  time  to  be  worshipped  hy  the  Aryaa. 
The  literal  translation  ve  have  given  id  the  (32.  3.]  of  the  Ttja- 
saneyvSauhitA  supports  this  view. 

>  VUe  the  Mahftbh&«7a  of  Pataujall  (Till.  S,  I.),  page  33,  Benares 
edition.  The  affix  jjan  of  PftAini  forms  it.  When  it  is  added  to  MOrs, 
MQra  is  changed  into  Mourye.  The  worsbippen  of  aborigiiud  goda 
would  be  its  literal  meaning  if  onr  derivation  be  adopted, 
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original  gods)  and  formed  by  the  affix  yan — not 
as  yet  Aiyanized,  mado  likenesses  and  sold 
them.  Ignorant  of  classical  Sanskrit,  they  nsed 
incorrect  grammatical  forms.  About  the  time  of 
Patanjali,  the  aborigines  had  temples  where  idols 
were  worshipped,  and  some  Aryas  had  degenerated 
enough  to  visit  the  temples.'  But  the  Aryas  aa 
a  class  were  as  yet  under  the  influence  of  the 
^isis  only,  for  Patanjali's  definition  of  a  duty 
(Dbarma)  supports  this  statement,*  and  Patanjali 
cannot  be  supposed  to  oonfouod  the  Bisia  with 
either  BrahmavSdinas  or  AcMryas,  for  Patanjali  does 
not  recognize  the  literature  of  the  Brahmavidins  as 
Vedio.'  The  Mouryas  may  have  been  a  powerful  tribe. 
But  the  epithet  greedy  of  gold  does  not  show  that  they 
had  secured  the  throne  of  Paialiputra.  They  were 
mean  and  low,  because  they  sold  idols — a  profession 
esteemed  neither  by  the  Brfihmanas  nor  Buddhists. 
The  Shramanas,  aa  practising  austerities  and  as 
opposed  to  sacrifices,  were  condemned  by  the  Aryas. 
The  SbatapathaBr&hmaiia  mentions  them  along  with 
1owcla6se8liketbeCh&n(i41aB.*  Their gown^  expressed 
sin.  The  opposition  between  Br&hmanas  and  Shra- 
maTias  was  deep  and  inevitable.  The  Mouryas  helped 

1  Vide  the  MaUbhfttja  of  Patanjali,  ( V.  3,  S.),  Banarea  edition,  page 
73,  the  words  are— YlatveUs  BSmprati  pOj&rthA«  Uau  bhavifjati. 

1  Vidt  the  MaUUt&iya  of  Patanjali,  Benaiea  edition,  (L  1,  1.), 
page  la 

*  Vide  the  KUne, 

*  Vide  the  Shatapathn  BrShmana  (XTV.  6,  1,  21),  Weber's  edition, 
p^e  1086,  The  wording  is :— ChSfliiAIah  a-chinrfSlah,  shramanah 
a-Bhramanali,  tApaaah  a-tftpaaah. 

B    Vidt  the  SAtra  of  P&nini  (Y.  2,  20.). 
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idolatry,  equally  condemned  by  the  ShramaTMB^  and 
the  Ach&ryas.  How  can  they  be  considered  to  be 
members  of  a  royal  family  P  The  6upta>rftjaB  of 
Pft^iputra  were  in  later  times  Mouryas.  Bnt  the 
converse  of  this  proposition  is  not  true.  The 
Guptas  were  Mouryas,  therefore,  it  does  not  follow 
that  aU  Mouryas  were  Guptas.  Besides,  the  tribe 
must  have  existed  long  before  Cbandragupta  flour- 
ished and  exalted  it.  The  exaltation  of  the  tribe  is 
opposed  to  the  character  given  by  Fatanjali.  No 
evidence  is  produced  to  show  that  Ghandragupta, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  royal  Mouryas, 
or  his  Boooessors  encouraged  or  established  a  manu- 
factory for  making  idols.  For  these  reasons^  the 
Mouryas,  who  were  as  yet  poor,  and  who  earned 
their  livelihood  by  making  images,  were  not  a  tribe 
exalted  by  its  connection  with  the  ruling  princes. 
Fatanjali  is  not  ironical,  for  his  statement  is 
seriously  made.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  on  the  statement,  for  he  did  not  feel  the 
power  of  idolatry  which  prevailed  among  the  low 
and  the  poor  non-Aryas  without  the  pale  of 
Aryan  polity. 

The  Tarauas  and  SUdhyamikas. 

The  Yavanas  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  Sanskrit  literature  of  India.  European 
scholars  are  naturally  tempted   to  identify  them 


1  S«e  the  aitide  on  Ssiiumo  ia  GIiilder*B  FUi-dictionar;,  where  Bur- 
Doof  s  opinioQB  as  to  Mxe  relation  between  Brfthnuinas  aod  ShranuKwi 
ia  giveo.  At  the  timo  o(  and  before  Buddha  Goutama,  there  was 
opposition  between  Shiama/tu  aod  BiJUuniuMa. 
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with  the  Greeks.  The  question  of  the  identity 
of  the  Gh'eeka  with  the  Yavauas  has  acquired  a 
new  significance  from  its  connection  with  the 
chronology  of  Patanjali.  No  positive  or  negative 
evidence  is  produced  in  support  of  the  identity, 
beyond  some  similarity,  of  mere  sound  between 
the  Yavanas  and  the  Ions  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  generic  name  of  Greeks,  who,  however,  never 
called  themselves  Ions  or  lonians.  The  loniana 
formed  a  colony  of  the  Hellenes  in  Asia  Minor 
— a  colony  established  in  about  1100  B.  C,  accord- 
ing to  accepted  European  chronology.  In  the 
H&mHyana  and  the  MahS.bh&rata,  the  Yavanaa 
are  mentioned,  but  no  information  is  vouchsafed  in 
them  by  which  to  identify  them  with  the  Greeks.  Yet 
the  way  in  which  th^  are  mentioned  is  important. 
They  had  i^eady  formed  a  part  of  the  population 
of  ancient  India.  But  not  being  gamine  Aryas, 
or  rather  within  the  pale  of  Aryan>poIity,  they  had 
no  recognized  status.  The  question  oi  their  status 
was  raised  and  solved  in  a  mann^  which  shows 
that  at  the  time  no  importance  was  attached  to  them.^ 
They  are  again  never  mentioned  as  invaders  of 
India.  Ffimni  speaks  of  their  alphabet.'  K&ty&yana 
does  not  notice  them.  Patanjali  sometimes  notices 
them  but  ranks  them  with  the  Shakaa,'  who  appear 

1  ridt  th«  HahftbU«7a  of  P&t&njali,  Benana  eaUfon,  (II.  4, 1.) 
pnge  397.  The  Sh&ka  Yaranu  vere  Httled  iohabtUnta  of  tha  krjir 
TUta,  B»  deflned  b;  Pataojali. 

1  Fwfa  the  Sfttra  of  Plnini  (IV.  1,  4ft)  -wiit  the  commenU  of 
EAtjAjana. 

■  Among  the  ncrificea  known  aa  ATuaa,  '  ShAk^oAm  ATanam' 
or  the  arriTal  of  the  ShAkjaa  ia  mentioned.  In  the  SanhitA 
or  BrAbmanA  literature  thie  aacriSce  is  not  mentioned,    Thajr  aeeu 
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to  be  an  interior  race.  The  Kftshikft-vritti,  a  modem 
commentary  on  Piwini,  adds  that  the  Yavanae  eat 
while  lying  down.*  Some  have  naturally  made  much 
of  this  statement.  But  Harivansha,  a  Parana,  which 
can  be  pitted  against  the  Kashika-vritti,  mentions 
that  the  Yavanas  as  well  as  the  K&mbojas  got  their 
heads  wholly  shaved — a  statement  that  the  national 
custom  of  the  Greeks  never  could  sanction ;  because 
when  Demosthenes  sought  to  conceal  himself  in  a 
cellM-,  he  got  his  head  shaved  that  he  might  be  pre- 
vented from  appearing  in  public  places.  Yet  granting 
that  the  Yavanas  and  lonians  are  the  same,  how  can 
it  be  ascertained  that  they  settled  in  India  about  200 
B.  C,  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Gh^at.  If  the  Ionian  colony  was  formed  in 
1100  B.  C.  in  Asia  Minor,  some  of  its  out-laws 
or  even  persecuted  statesmen  might  find  their 
way  into  India  and  settle  in  it  at  that  early 
date,  for  the  Greeks  always  eitiier  persecuted 
or  directly  sent  into  exile  their  nation^  leaders* 
"We  have  made  Uiis  hypothesis  only  to  show  how 
much  can  be  stated  in  support  of  our  conclusioiit 
while  little  or  nothing  is  produced  as  evidence 
on  the  side  of  the  identity  of  the  Yavanas  with  the 
Greeks.  Dr.  BajendraHl  Mitra  has  elaborately 
discussed  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the 
Yavanas  in  India  with  the  European  Greeks,  and 


to  have  settled  in  India  daring  the  time  of  the  LMryde,  to  h&ve 
adopted  moat  of  the  Iryaa  iostitutiona  and  customs,  and  to  have 
introduced  caate  into  their  own  people.  The  aacrificea  called  Ajanai 
Are  cbroDologicailf  important. 

1  BhiUloU  bases  his  otatemeat  on  the  Ktahiki-Tritti.  We  have  looked 
over  the  Mah&bh&f^a  carefullj  and  failed  to  discover  ttus  statemont* 
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has  sbown  that  the  identity  is  merely  imaginary. 
His  brochure  is,  as  usual,  learned.  But  the  argu- 
ment, based  on  a  supposition  of  the  connection  of 
the  Yavanas  with  the  M&dhyamikas,  breaks  down  as 
soon  as  it  is  stated.  Before  as  well  as  at  the  time 
of  Patanjali,  the  word  Mddhyamika}  was  used  in 
the  sense  of  central,  being  derived  from  Madhya — 
middle.  It  is  applied  to  almost  any  thing  central.* 
Patanjali  never  alludes  to  Buddha  Goutama  or  his 
iactivities  or  his  doctrines.  He  mentions  Mddhya- 
mikdn  along  with  the  town  of  S&keta.  The  prin- 
ciple of  common  relationship  or  S&m&n4dhi-karanya, 
as  the  Achdryas  exprras  it,  applies,  when  the  state* 
ment  of  Patanjali  is  to  be  interpreted.  An  acute 
thinker  and  lecturer  like  Patanjali  cannot  violate  it. 
He  never  violates  it.  He  often  states  it.  Individuals 
(Madbyamikfin  is  accusative  plural  and  must  mean 
individuals)  of  a  certain  pbilosophioal  Buddhistic 
Beet  cannot  be  mentioned  along  with  a  town  like 
Sfiketa.  Our  Pandits  would  condemn  even  Patan- 
jali for  such  a  procedure.  Mddkyamikdn,  therefore, 
refers  to  central  towns  or  QrdmoB,  a  gMierio 
Sanskrit  word  which  includes  Nagaras  (a  neuter 
noun).'    Patanjali  explains    Qrdma  or  town  in  the 

1  Vide  the  MabAbhifya  of  PatMijali,  BenareB  edition,  (V.  3,  2.), 
page  60.  The  original  -wordB  r — "  aajena  shsiph&likamanfeDa  ml- 
dhjamikam."  Thne  the  word  M&dhyamika  in  the  Benae  of  central  is 
used  hf  Patanjali. 

■  In  soma  copies  of  Patanjali's  MabibhAtja  (of  conne  taannscript 
tapiM)  Ifadbyamikam  oooura.  Id  one  place,  a  gloaa  deolana  Mt- 
dhyamiki  to  be  a  town.  The  collation  of  mannaoripta  diacoren 
strange  &cU  like  tbia,  aboat  the  MftdbyainikAa — fiuddhiita  of  Gold- 
BtUcker. 

>  Vide  the  Mahftbbfltya  of  Patanjftli,  BenoTM  edition,  (I.  3, 1.], 
pHge  243,  where  PatoujiOi  points  ont  a  dtrtinction  between  Grfaut  ani 
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same  way.  S&keta  is  a  masculine  noun.  The 
ellipsiB — ^M&dhyainildln  G-r&mfin  (central  towns)' — is 
to  be  supplied.  Besides  to  speak  of  individuals, 
belonging  to  a  philosophical  sect  being  besieged,  ia 
simply  absurd  unless  direct  persecution  is  meant, 
which  no  sensible  invader  will  ever  attempt  at  a 
time  when  he  has  no  footing  in  the  country.  A 
Yavana  would  naturally  seek  an  alliance  with  the 
Buddhists,  for  the  liberality  of  their  views  and 
feelings  could  aid  his  cause.  The  Br&hmafiaa 
ought  to  be  the  natural  opponents  of  the  Yavanas. 
Now,  the  identity  of  the  lU&dhyamikas  with  the 
Buddhists  is  the  key-stone  of  the  superstructure 
raised  by  learned  Goldstiicker.  But  the  key-stone 
gives  way  as  soon  as  it  is  touched,  and  the  splendid 
edifice  falls  to  pieces.  The  delusion  of  having  fixed, 
the  chronology  of  Patanjali  at  about  150  B.  C— 
a  date  too  modem  for  Patanjali — vanishes.  But 
the  strongest  argument  on  the  other  side  is  yet  to 
be  stated. 

The  Hall  of  Ohandragapta  and  the  Ball  of  Piupamitra. 

Patanjali  mentions  the  Hall  of  Ohandragupta 
and  the  Hall  of  Fu^pamitra.  Greek  chronology  can 
fix  the  dates  of  Chandn^upta,  and  Patanj^  can 
be  by  some  centuries  modernized :  the  question  is— 


Nag«ft  He  confirou  the  distinotioii  by  hia  remuka  on  (II.  4, 1.), 
page  396,  where  he  sajm — "OrftmaprmtiMdhena  naganpratiKdha."  The 
fiut  that  thia  atatement,  though  made  for  ugument'i  aalee,  ahows 
that  Grtma  ia  generic  as  compared  frith  Nagartk 

1  The  irord  MAdhyamika  in  the  aenae  of  central  ia  need  in  the 
Hhrukta  of  Ytaka  (IS-B).  FataojaU  naea  it.  See  hia  Mah&bhuja, 
Benarea  edition,  (V.  3.  3.),  page  SO.  See  the  principle  of  VyUuabeM, 
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where  does  Patanjali  speak  of  the  Hall  of  Chandra- 
gupta  and  the  Hall  of  Pospamitra  ?  Not  in 
commenting  on  the  Sfttra'  where  one  naturally 
expeots  it,  but  in  commenting  on  a  SQtra  in  the 
first  book  of  Panini.*  Any  part  of  the  commentary 
where  the  names  occur,  however  olosely  examined, 
does  not  discover  any  specif  mark  such  as  the 
name  of  Ohftnakya,  whose  history  cannot  bo  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  Chandragnpta.  Even  the 
commentary  on  the  word  Nirv&na  does  not  afford 
any  aid  in  identifying  the  persons  mentioned.  The 
absence  of  any  corroboration  compelled  as  to 
procure  and  examine  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
MahAbh&jya.  The  copy  in  our  possession  does  not 
tally  with  the  Benares  edition  in  one  point  only 
though  in  other  respects,  they  are  identical.  Our 
copy  mentions  Puspamitra  only.  The  Benares 
edition  mentions  both  Ohandragupta  and  Puspa- 
mitra.  This  result  is  inevitable,  so  long  as  the 
Mah&bh&aya  is  not  critically  and  exhaustively 
examined.  But  such  an  examination  will  not  finally 
settle  the  question  under  discussion,  for  the  com- 
parison of  the  different  copies  of  the  Mah&bh48ya8 
known,  of  the  Kil8hik4-vritti,  and  of  the  Siddhdnta- 
Koumudl.and  the  collation  of  the  examples,  by  which 
they  illustrate  the  Sfttras  of  F&nini,  establish  the 
tendency  in  Indian  teachers  to  substitute   proper 


1  The  Stltra  of  Pftnini  (II.  4,  23.)  is  the  place  where  P»tanjali 
should  iutrodoce  the  Hall  of  Ohttnilraguptft.  But  he  ia  silent  on  thia 
point. 

■  In  commentiDg  on  (I.  1,  68.)  of  the  SAtraa  of  P&nini,  Pa- 
tanjali mentions  the  Hall  of  Ohandragupta.  See  the  Mab&bUUja 
(t.  1,  9.),  page  167,  Benarea  edition. 
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names  familiar  to  them  for  those  in  the  text  they 
teach.  The  K^shikft^vritti  at  times  makes  such 
changes,  though  it  follows  the  Mahabh&sya  as 
closely  as  it  can.  The  Siddhftnta-Koumudl  deviates 
directly  and  substitutes  the  names  most  famUiar  to 
its  author.  This  tendency  deserves  special  attention, 
when  we  consider  the  strange  vicissitudes  through 
which  the  Mah&bh&sya  has  passed.  Bhartrihari 
states  at  a  time,  when  even  a  single  copy  of  the  Mah^ 
bh&sya  could  not  be  procured,  that  Chandrach&rya 
got  a  copy  from  the  Decoan,  and  that  the  study  of 
the  Mah&bh&5ya  was  thus  revived.  Btlja-tarangint 
corroborates  Bhartrihari.  The  history  of  the 
MahSbhfiaya  renders  it  probable  that  the  tendency 
of  teachers  already  noticed  affected  its  text  so  far 
as  mere  immaterial  examples  were  concerned.^ 
Hence  on  isolated  names  like  those  of  Chandra- 
gupta  and  Puapamitra,  a  statement  as  to  the  chrono- 
logy of  Patanjali  cannot  be  based.  But  this  conclu- 
sion is  strengthened  by  the  examination  of  the 
places  in  the  commentary  where  Fuspamitra  is 
mentioned. 

Pnspamitrft.  ■   ^* 

Puapamitra  is  a  V&lhika  prince,  according  to 
RAja-tarangani,  in  or  about  Ktehmir,  a  part  of 
YSIhika.    A  direct  attempt  is  made  to  accommodate 


1  It  ia  always  difficult  to  illustrate  and  exemplify  tbe  SdtniB,  for 
the  general  ralee,  particular  rules,  and  Individual  rules  with  their 
exceptioua  and  counter-exception s,  dove-tt^l  into  a  efstem  which  can 
be  elucidated  by  means  of  example*  only.  But  the  rule  (II.  4,  33.)  of 
P&nini  ie  not  of  this  nature.  But  the  examples  lilca  Chandragupta 
8abh&  are  not  inateriaL 
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Puspamitra  and  find  room  for  him  in  the  sacrificial 
economy  by  interpreting  the  root  yaj  (to  sacrifice) 
in  a  metaphysical  "way,  an  attempt  not  any  way 
opposed  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  Mab{ibh4«ya. 
One  continued,  consistent,  and  indivisible  fact — a 
sacrifice  is  split  up  into  two  parts,  a  sacrifice  as 
performed  by  priests  who  chant  the  Mantras, 
operating  on  sacrificial  instruments  and  materials, 
preparing  and  throwing  offerings  into  the  fire,  and 
the  formula — this  is  not  mine — which  a  sacrificer 
(Yajam&na)  repeats  as  an  offering  is  thrown  into 
the  sacred  fire.^    On  this  metaphysical  distinction 


1  Vide  the  Uoh&bhft^ya  of  Patsnjali,  Beoares  edition,  (III.  1,  S.), 
page  26.  "  Yajyftdi«i  ch&vipat^Aeali,  jajj&diia  cbfivipaiyAao  vakta. 
Tjah,  PiMpamitro  jajate  yijakfi  j&jajanttti,  tftt»  bbaviUvyam  Puipa 
aitro  f&ja^ate  y&jak&  yajontlti,  yajj&diia  ch&TJpaTyAso  nADAkri7&- 
nim  jBj jtuihatT&t,  TajyftdUa  ch&npaiTisah  aiddhah,  kntah,  dAdA- 
kriyftn&m  yajyartliatTftt,  n&D&krij&Tajerarth&b,  nftvashyam  jajir  ha^ 
Tih-prak*epana  eva  vartate,  kim  tuhi,  ty&gepi  vartate,  tadjathft. 
aho  yajata  itpichyate  ^ah  niriu  t;&gttm  karoti  tarn  cha  Pu^painitrah 
karoti,  yftjakfib  prajojayaDttti."  The  foUoving  is  the  troDBlationof 
this  passage.  "  And  there  is  no-miatake  (aviparyba)  in  the  case  of 
yajy&di  (roots  like  jaj).  And  no-miatake  in  the  case  ofyajy&di 
ia  to  be  declared.  Piupamitra  sacrifices,  the  Y&jakas  cause 
(him)  to  sacrifice.  There  it  shoald  be  : — Paipsmitra  causes  (the 
priests)  to  sacrifice,  and  the  priesta  (YAjakas)  sacrifice.  There  is 
Qo-mistake  in  yajyftdi,  because  many  actions  are  expressed  by 
yaji  (the  root  yaj).  And  that  there  is  no-niist^e  in  the  case  of 
yajy&di  (roots  like  yaj)  (ia)  established.  Whence!  Because  many 
actions  are  expressed  by  yaj.  Many  actions  (are)  expressed 
by  yaj.  (The  root)  yaj  (is)  not  necessarily  used  (vartate)  in  the 
sense  of  throwing  an  oblation  [into  a  fire)  only.  What  then  ?  It 
is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  a  fotmola.  That  (is)  thus.  Well,  who 
repeats  the  formula  (ty^a)  (he)  it  is  said,  yajate.  And  Putpamitra  re- 
peats  the  formula.  The  priests  cause  him  to  do  it."  1.  In  this  passage, 
a  distinction  is  pointed  out  between  throwing  an  vblatioK  into  a  Are 
(havih-praluepana)  and  tydga  (renunciation).    In  the  sacrificial  system, 
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some  scholars  insiBt  as  clironological  evidence. 
Fatanjali  directly  states  that  Y^hika,  as  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Ary&varta,  is  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
A  sacrifice.  Eo-w  can  he  permit  a  ViLlhika  prince 
like  Fuspamitra  to  sacrifice  ?  The  distinction  is 
.metaphysically  knovn  to  Fatanjali  for  it  was 
not  recognized  by  the  i^isis  whom  alone  Fatanjali 
recognizes,  as  he  more  than  once  insists  on  their 
dicta  being  the  only  foundation  of  all  duty 
(Dhaima).'  The  ancient  ^i^ia  and  the  Ach&ryas 
do  not  sanction  the  performance  of  a  sacrifice  by 
a  Shddra-prinoe.  The  modom  Br&hmanas  are 
opposed  to  it.  How  can  Fatanjali  maintain  it? 
Besides,  this  one  isolated  statement  does  not 
compromise  the  general  attitude  of  the  Mah&bhft^a 
towards  the  ShMras.  The  passages,  where  the  name 
of  Puspamitra  occurs,  deserve  the  serious  attention 
of  those  who  are  inclined  to  attach  any  importance 


sucli  a  diBtinctioD  is  nn-tenable.  This  sort  of  hair-Bplittitig  is  not 
nsceeBarj  ia  the  ancient  sacrificial  system  to  which  it  is  not 
known  3.  Trying  to  interpret  an  act  of  Piupamitra  eome-liow  . 
is  not  a  naceasit;  with  Fatanjali.  l^e  schools  like  SonoAgBs  and  Bh&rad- 
T&JIyoe  were  above  such  attempta.  3.  Throughout  the  MahAbh&r;a, 
the  exctnsion  of  Shfldras  and  other  castes  from  sacrifice  is  thoronghlj 
visible.  4.  This  spirit  of  aocommodation  is  against  the  internal 
evidence  we  have  produced.  6.  This  is  not  the  only  instaoce  in  tiie 
Hah&bh&iya  which  betrays  such  a  spirit  of  metaphysical  discussion- 
Fatanjali  ia  often  over-oommunicative.  6.  If  the  passage  ia  eliminated, 
the  general  ayetem  or  flow  of  the  Uahftbhftiya  is  not  affected. 
It  is  an  intercBting  interpretation  as  it  is.  Vide  the  same  (III.  2,  2.), 
page  78.  "  Puipamitram  yAjayimah" — Here  we  cause  Ihupamitra  to 
sacrifice.    The  example  throws  no  more  light. 

1  Vide  the  first  Book  of  the  MahAbh&<ya  of  Fatanjali,  the  Paepa- 
■hAhnika  (I.  1,  1.),  page  Ifi  of  the  Benares  editioa  The  original  words 
are  i— "  Kevalam  inri-sampradftyo  dharmah." 
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to  them.  We  hare  quoted  them  at  length.  With  due 
respect  to  the  learned  savants  like  Goldstuoker, 
we  humbly  state  that  we  consider  the  passages  to  be 
chronologically  unimportant,  for  the  Vedic  polity 
was  still  powerful,  and  the  action  of  Buddhism  had 
not  begun  to  disintegrate  it.  A  long  period  inter- 
vened between  the  downfall  of  the  Tedio  polity  and 

'  the  revival  of  Brahmanio  polity.  The  B&ja-tarangint 
refers  to  an  interval  of  this  description.  We  have 
quoted  the  passage  &om  the  lUja-tarangini.'  N&gtlr- 
juna  had  passed  away.  The  Buddhistic  flow  of  energy 
had  began  to  subside,  when  the  text  of  the '  MahA- 
bhflsya  was  revised  in  K^hmir,  and  even  a  new 
work  on  grammar  was  writtwi.  When  true- 
Kaatriyas  flourished  in  the  different  towns  of  the 
Ary4varta,  when  the  Kurus  still  abounded  in 
Mathura.when  the  Vedic  traditions  were  well-known, 
and  when  Vedic  aspirations  predominated  in  all  the 
schools,  which  strenuously  taught  the  pupils — who 
walked  hundreds  of  miles  to  profit  by  instruction 
in  the  philosophy  and  literature  developed  by  the 
Ach&ryas  like  PSnini  and  Ashval&yana — that  they 
might  be  able  to  perform  sacrifices  for  a  lord  (a  Taja- 
mlna),  no  Buddhistic  Puspamitra,  however  powerful, 
and  however  opulent,  would  be  allowed  to  perform 
a  sacrifice  by  the  YAjakas  or  theologians  imbued 

'  with  the  spirit  of  AshvaUyana  and  of  Klitygyana. 


1  Fwfe  the  Rftjatarangint  (Tarangal.)  aUokas  (176-178),  Calcutta 
•diUoD.  Chandr&ch&rjAdibhii  labdhSdeBham  taatnit  tadAgamam,  pra- 
Tartitam  MahMM«<ratii  avam  cha  vjr&karanam  Icritam  (176),  tasmiDiia- 
Taaare  Boaddh&  deahe  prabalatim  yayiib,  n&g&rjunena  sudhijft 
bodhisatvena  pAlitAh  (177),  te  Tftdinah  pardjitya  T&deua  Dikhilfta 
bndhAD,  kri;&m  nUapuHlTiokt&mBchcliluadaDuAganuidvufa  (17S)t 
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Puspamitra  cottld    legitimately    aspire    after    the 
wisdom  taught  by  the  disaenterB  like  Buddhists. 

VAsavadattft. 

The  argument  based  on  the  use  of  the  present 
tense  used  in  the  commentary  in  connection  with 
Piupamitra  may  be  safely  passed  over  now.  The 
distingpiisbed  editor  of  the  VilsavadatttL,  as  it  is 
published,  admits  that  it  is  a  modem  production.' 
Its  style,  its  conceits,  and  its  vocabulary  support 
his  statement.  The  mention  of  Y&savadatt4  does 
not  affect  our  conclosion. 


I    Vidt  Fiteerald  Htdl's  edition  in  conntction  with    Bibliotheca 
lodiea,  Colcuttiw   In  this  cooaection,  hia  prebce  dMerres  «tt«ution. 
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BUDDHISM. 


Section  I. 


The  period  of  simple  thought  and  feeling^ 
Bationaliatic  tendeacies  before  the  times  of  Buddhiam. — 
Baddha  Qoutama. — The  times  of  Buddha  Qoutama  and 
hia  early  Ufa — The  life  of  Buddha  Goutama  summed  up.~^ 
Buddhism  and  its  spread. — ^The  character  of  Buddha 
Ooutania. — The  ^tem  of  discipline  and  its  basis. — 
A  tevolutionBij  element  in  the  ^stem. — The  simplicity  of 
the  doctrines  of  Buddha  Goutamib— Buddhistic  ethics.— 
Propagation  of  Buddhism. — The  histoi?  of  the  first  period 
summed  up. — The  question  of  the  development  of  the 
Prikrit  Languages. — An  analysis  of  the  GSthft  literature. 

,  Section  IL 

Theperiod  of  metaphysical  Buddhism. 
The  times   of  the   Dhammapeda. — The  times  of  the    BouddlJU 
ohftryas.— A  note  en  the  signification  of  Nirvina. 

Section  IIL 
The  period  of  popular  Buddhism  and  its  decline. 

The  third  period  of  Buddhism. — The  influence    of  Buddhism.— 
Ui9  chronology  and  phases  of  the  Brahnuuical  rerivaU 
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64.  T.  "He  who  knows  his  former  abode,  who  sees  both 
hMven  and  hell,  who  has  reached  tht  ft^incltoH  of  birth;  hita 
indeed  do  I  call  a  Brfthmana." 

63.  T.  "  VSseUha,  know  then,  that  (in  the  eye  of)  those  who 
ue  wise,  he,  who  is  acoomplished  in  the  three-fold  knowledge, 
who  is  appeased,  who  has  exting^oiehed  an  aller-exiatence,  is 
[not-  only  ft  Brihnum,  but  is  the  very]  foUim  oi  Indra."  *    * 

KEVA.TTA  aVTTA. 

"  *  In  [Nirv&na],  of  which  the  mind  alone  can  fona  a  proper 
conception — which  is  not  peroeptiUe  to  the  eye — which  ia 
eadlew — and  which,  indeed,  is  in  erery  way  glorious,  there 
ia  neither  water,  earth,  Sie,  nor  air.  Here,  there  ia  oo  [sooh 
thing  as  may  be  called]  Img,  short,  small,  great,  good  and 
evil.  Haie  too,  both  the  nima  and  r&pa  are  wbdly  extin- 
guished. By  the  destructiOD  of  YiDfi&na,  or  oonsciouaaess, 
thia  (eustence)  is  also  [upajr^jjati}  annihilated.'  "   *        *        * 
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153—4.  " '  Thnm^  transmigrations  ot  nummnis  birtlu  have 
I  mn,  not  discovering,  (though)  se^ng  the  honae-builder  ; 
and  birth  again  and  again  ia  an  afQiction.  0  house-builder! 
&on  art  [now]  seen.  Thou  shalt  not  again  build  a  house  [for 
me].  All  thy  rafters  are  broken.  The  apex  of  the  house  is 
destroyed.  My  mind  is  iocUited  to  tUbban.  It  \um  amTed  at 
the  extinction  of  Desire." 
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BUDDHISM. 

THK  history  of  Buddhism  ib  to  be  divided  into 
three  perioda.  1st.  The  period  of  simple  thought 
and  feeling — the  period  of  the  propagation  of  its 
doctrines.  2nd.  The  period  of  metaphysical 
Buddhism.  3rd.  The  period  of  popular  Buddhism 
and  its  decUne. 


THE  PERIOD  OF  SIMPLE  THOUGHT  AND  FEELING. 

Buddhistic  literature,  when  examined  from  philo- 
logical and  metaphysical  points  of  view,  discovers 
the  three  periods  into  which  we  divide  the  history 
of  Buddhism.  The  evidence  on  which  this  division 
is  based  is  produced  in  the  sequel. 

Eationalistic  tendenoies  before  the  time  of  Buddha 


Tendencies  to  question  the  authority  of  the 
Vedas  were  shown  long  before  Buddha  Goutama 
succeeded  in  organizing  opposition  to  the  Yedic 
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polity,  sooial  and  religious.'  1.  Koutea  led  the 
thinkers  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  Vedas. 
He  urged  a  variety  of  grounds,  and  attempted  to 
point  out  that  the  Yedas  were  to  no  purpose.  The 
opposition  of  Koutsa  was  entirely  rationaliatio. 
F&nini  mentions  sceptics,  fatalists,  and  atheists. 
2.  About  the  time  of  Patanjali  the  Aryas  con- 
sidered the  Sanskrit  language  to  be  eternal  and 
immutable,  and  openly  showed  contempt  to  non- 
Aryan  or  current  dialects,  which  had  benefited  by 
their  contact  with  the  highly  cultivated  and  copious 
language  of  the  Aryas,  and  began-  to  assert  their 
claims  to  attention.  3-  A  new  school  of  thinkers 
or  exegetea — a  school  not  known  to  Pflw-ini,  but 
attracting  special  attention  at  the  time  of  K&tya- 
yana  and  Patanjali — had  come  into  existence.  The 
utterances  of  these  energetic  scholars  constihite 
the  Aranyakas,  that  is,  thought  cultivated  in 
forests.  Even  now,  though  much  venerated,  the 
Aranyakas  are  not  repeated  in  a  dwelling  house. 
These  two  circumstances  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  Aryan  orthodoxy,  accustomed  to  perform 
sacrifices  often  lasting  for  months,  did  not  approve 
of  the  non-sacrificial  interpretations  proposed  by 
the  authors  of  the  Aranyakas,  persecuted  them, 
and    compelled    them    to    resort    to    forests   to 


1  In  the  iiig-Tedft-SanhitA,  the  word  Yati  ia  once  need  in  the 
senae  of  one  who  cODd«nnB  wcrifioeeL  His  wealth  was  traoBferred 
to  Bhrigu  hj  an  AiTan  warrior.  It  is  mentioned  in  ttie  Aitoreyn 
Bi&hmana  thnt  Yatis  were  thrown  before  jaokala  by  the  krjxa.  These 
Y&tae  were  probablj  the  leaders  of  the  non-Arjas,  and  hence,  were 
persecuted  bj  the  Aryaa.  A  Yati  is  &n  important  factor  in  the 
Buddhistic  polity. 
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eultivate  their  faTOiirite  parauits,  to  give  ten*  to 
their  feelings  and  to  cherish  their  aspirations. 
When,  at  present  in  India,  a  doctrine  of  the 
Axanjakas  is  explained,  special  care  is  taken 
to  exclude  those  who  are  not  dnly  initiated. 
Esoteric  principles  grew  up  and  prospered, 
reeolted  in  the  Yoga-system  of  philosophy,  and 
paved  the  way  of  Buddhism.  Two  important  con- 
sequences ensued  :  the  Vedio  sacrifices  were  gradu- 
ally n^lected,  and  sometimes  openly  ridiculed. 
Very  often,  they  were  spiritualieed  away. 
Important  passages  of  the  Yedas  were  explained 
anew  as  sanctioning  the  new  thought  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Aranyakas,  which  boldly  asserted  that 
their  doctrines  were  the  best,  and  ought  to  supersede 
all  otber  doctrines  ;  that  theirs  was  the  way ; 
and  that  it  was  open  to  all  castes  alike.  A  Sbddra 
was  initiated  because  he  spoke  what  was  true.  A 
Ksatriya  became  a  teacher.because  he  boldly  thought 
for  himself.  Acts  of  charity  and  benevolence 
-were  commended  in  the  place  of  regular  animal 
sacrifices  like  tbe  Agnistoma  and  Ashvamedha. 
The  Vratas  b^an  to  supersede  Yajnas-  The  first 
could  be  observed  by  any  body.  They  did  not 
require  an  array  of  learned  priests  versed  in 
manipulating  a  sacrifice.  Th^  did  not  depend 
for  their  sucoess  on  tiie  possession  of  wealth.  No 
animal  was  to  be  killed.  No  Soma-juiee  was  to  be 
drunk.  Awakened  to  tbe  sense  of  Personal  Sin, 
and  resolved  to  destroy  him,  an  individual  had 
only  tq  observe  a  Vrata.  This  was  a  great  national 
advance.  The  class  of  priests  who  bad  the 
monopoly  of  sacrificial  duties  could  be  dispensed 
with.  The  liberty  of  an  individual  to  act  for 
M  Cockle 
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binuelf  acquired  a  new  significance.  Yet  the 
opposition  to  the  aathority  of  the  Vedas,  the  non- 
recognition  of  the  Sanskrit  langnage  as  sacred  and 
immutable,  the  condemnation  of  sacrifice  the 
commendation  of  individual  Yratas,  efiforts  to 
spiritualize  Vedic  doctrines  and  rites,  and  tiie 
emancipation  of  all  classes  and  castes  so  far  as 
religious  thought  and  aspirationR  and  social  privi- 
leges were  oonoemed — all  these  axe  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  Buddhism,  for  which  the  way  was 
paved,  as  the  considerations,  we  have  urged,  show. 
The  nation  was  prepared  when  Buddha  Goutama 
began  to  preach,  for  his  spiritualism  was  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  and  gradually  even  the 
BnLhmanas  recognized  him  as  a  great  teacher. 

Buddha  Qoutama. 

The  life  of  Buddha  Goutama  is  to  be  extracted 
from  a  work  called  the  Lalita-Vistflra,  which  abounds 
with  wild  exaggeration  and  which  artificially  brings 
together  events  not  likely  to  occur  in  the  way 
described  for  the  purpose  of  mere  efiecL  The 
whole  life  is  not,  however,  an  idlegory.  A  person- 
1^  of  the  name  of  Buddha  Goutama  really  lived 
and  led  the  movement  which  gradually  developed 
into  Bouddha-Dharma.  Some  English  writers  of 
eminence  assert  that  the  Lalita-Yisfc&ra  is  an 
romance,  the  characters  of  which  are  not  real  ;  but 
th^  do  not  categorically  mention  the  grounds  of 
their  assertion.  If  Buddha  (Goutama  be  not  an 
historical  person,  a  number  of  facts  such  as  the 
monuments  built  and  dedicated  to  him,  the 
relationship  between  him  and  B4hula,  Ananda,  and 
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otherSf  and  his  descent  from  Slifikya<parenta£e 
cannot  be  explained.  The  chronology  of  Buddha 
Goutama  is  ably  diacuased  by  Turnonr  in  his 
exhaustive  introduotiou  to  the  Mab&Tanso,  and  the 
grounds  for  the  statement  that  he  flourished  about 
500  B.  C.  are  given. .  The  name  of  his  father  is 
Shuddhodana,  and  that  of  his  mother  is  M&^idevi. 
The  tribe  of  the  Sh&kyas  was  now  in  a  flourishing 
condition ;  but  the  lenity  between  it  and  the 
well-known  Aryan  tribes  cannot  be  traced.  As  the 
Sh&kyas'  are  not  mentioned  either  by  the  Biaia 
and  Brahmav&dins,  it  appears  tbat  it  was 
an  immigrating  tribe  which  had  adopted  the 
institutions  of  the  Aryas  and  had  overtaken 
them  in  oivilizatioo.  Whenever  a  tribe  flourished 
and  proved  powerful,  it  was  the  cuatom  of  the 
Aryas  to  recognize  it  and  to  assign  a  status  in 
their  own  social  economy.  The  history  of  Ni^ftdas 
bears  out  this  statement.  The  father  of  Buddha 
Qoutama  assumed  the  name  ,of  Shuddhodana, 
perhaps  because  he  had  ^ven  up  animal  food 
and  adopted  a  vegetarian  diet.  M&yMevl  was-  so 
called  from  her  beauty.  Romantic  names  are 
even  now  common  in  India,  Often  are  names 
changed  to  show  a  change  of  life.  No  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  mere  names, 
though  European  philologers  dare  build  important 
theories  on  them.  The  family  of  Shuddhodana, 
though  prosperous  and  opulent,  was  sober  and 
commanded  respect  from  the  Shftkyas.  The  principles 
of    benevolence,    tmUifulneBs,  purity  of  conduct 


1    Tidt  DoU,  p^  39&. 
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and  oosmopolitism,  which  Buddhft  GotttanA 
worked  up  into  a  system  with  marvellouB  suooesB, 
vei-e  instilled  into  his  mind  when  he  was  a  mere 
hoy.  He  was  the  only  son  of  his  parents  who  not 
unnaturally  were  ezoeedinglj  fond  of  faim.  His 
education  was  car^nlly  attended  to.  YeneA  in 
&e  arts  of  the  warrior  caste,  and  brought  up  under 
Br&hmanae  who  had  specially  cultivated  metaphy- 
sicB,  Buddha  Goutama  early  began  to  propose  to 
himself,  and  to  attempt,  the  solution  of  philosophi- 
cal problems.  From  the  effect  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Buddha  Qontaana,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  Brfthmanas,  who  instructed  him,  were  free 
thinkers  of  the  sohool  of  Koutaa,  or  philosophical 
sceptics,  who  had  a  leaning  towards  the  asceticism 
developed  by  Fatanjali,  the  author  of  the  Yoga- 
system.  Again,  orthodox  Br&hmanas,  who  abstained 
from  a  Shrilddha-dinner,  and  who  continually  kept 
up  a  sacrificial  fire  in  theu-  houses,  would  not 
oondesoend  to  nnnieter  to  the  religious  wants  of  a 
Shtkya  family  or  to  instruct  a  Sh^ya  youth.  The 
education  given  to  Buddha  Goutama  awakened 
and  converted  his  mind.  This  is  a  remarkable, 
though  not  an  uncommon,  phenomenon  in  the  religi- 
ous history  of  India.  He  seriouBly  asked  the  question 
to  himself ; — What  is  the  purpose  of  the  life  of 
man?  Bom  helpless,  harassed  by  feelings  of 
uneasiness  and  discomfort,  exposed  to  difficulties 
and  dangers,  often  poor  and  destitute,  often  dis- 
eased and  disabled,  often  depressed  and  discouraged, 
often  insulted  and  irritated,  often  bUoyed  up  with 
hopes,  and  often  disappointed  in  carrying  out  his 
designs,  always  ignorant,  and  yet  always  pursuing 
knowledge,  man  one  day  is  destined  to  breathe  bis 
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last,  to  begin  once  more  a  career  of  misery — a 
condition  at  once  inevitable  and  undesirable. 
Buddha  Goutama  was  impressed  with  this  feeling. 
Though  in  circumstanceB  of  ease  and  opulenoe, 
and  a  special  objeot  of  the  solicitude  of  his  parents, 
he  became  nneasy  and  dejected.  This  state  of 
bis  mind  was  diacovered  hj  ias  parents  who  sought 
to  soothe  him  bj  diverting  his  attention.  He  wae 
married  to  a  beautiful  Sh&kya  lady,  the  daughter  of 
I)an<2ap&ni,  and  her  charms,  it  was  thought,  would 
secularize  his  feelings  and  affections.  The  family 
apparently  enjoyed  such  happiness  as  opulence, 
social  influence,  and  liizury  can  afford.  Kapila- 
Vastu  was  a  flourishing  town.  The  palace  of 
Bhuddbodana,  worthy  of  his  position  as  the  prinoe 
of  Eapila-Yastu,  was  large  and  magnificient.; 
but  a  separate  palace,  specially  adorned  with 
exquisite  works  of  art,  and  situated  in  a  garden 
was  dotted  to  Buddha  Goutama,  who  had  within 
easy  reach  all  allurements  of  a  luxurious  life. 
Musicians  and  dancing  girls  vied  with  one  another 
in  diverting  his  mind.  Brahmanas  of  reputation 
and  sanctity  frequented  the  young  prince,  and  rich 
gifts  were  freely  conferred  upon  them.  He  had 
a  large  retinue  of  servants  and  followers  who 
delighted  in  their  obedience  to,  and  the  pleasure 
of,  Buddha  Qoutama.  Very  often,  he  was  ioduoed 
to  walk  about  in  the  garden  where  hares  would 
peep  out  of  a  bush,  where  birds  warbled  melodi- 
ously, and  where  purling  streams  meandered  in 
artificial  meadows.  Ohhandaka,  the  name  of  the 
servant  whose  special  business  it  was  to  amuse 
Buddha  Qoutama,  told  pleasant  stories  or  indulged 
in  half  jocose  and  half  serious  talk.    Oop&t  whost 
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charms  celestial  damsels  admired,  could  be  seen  in 
the  garden,  looking  at  her  lord  with  fascinating 
smileB  of  love,  now  approaching  him  to  draw  hia 
attention  to  a  beautiftd  flowering  plant  and  now 
pointing  to  a  fish  swimming  briskly  in  a  stream.  Sbe 
was  accompanied  bj  a  retinue  of  young  maids,  who 
suggested  to  her  how  to  address  young  Qoutama, 
whose  melancholy  and  ascetic  proclivities  could  be 
discovered  as  he  walked  alone  with  a  careless  gait 
and  downcast  eyes — a  circumstance  which  produced 
in  his  devoted  spouse  feelings  of  anxiety.  Water 
was  sprinkled  on  the  path-ways,  and  flowers,  strewed. 
Caparisoned  horses  were  paraded,  Elephants 
and  chariots  were  ready,  whenever  they  were 
required.  So  far  as  comforts  of  this  life  are 
concerned,  nothing  was  wanting :  a  pastime  suc- 
ceeded a  pastime.  The  monotony  of  life  was  broken 
by  a  delightful  conversation  of  young  ladies  or  by  a 
besotted  elephant  combating  with  his  rival.  Yet 
Buddha  Groutama  never  smiled  or  enjoyed  what 
he  saw.  He  often  heaved  a  sigh.  The  mind  that 
sought  the  solution  of  transcendental  problems 
of  human  destiny,  was  reflected  in  the  features 
which  glowed  with  the  light  which  heavenly  aspira- 
tions and  contempt  of  the  world  can  shed.  He 
looked  up  towards  the  heavens  and  stood  absorbed 
in  meditation.  When  awakened  from  his  trance, 
he  confoundedly  looked  at  the  trees.  Gop&  spoke 
to  him  about  the  pleasure  the  garden  could  a&ord. 
"  My  dear"  said  she,  "  see  how  nicdy  the  birds 
sing  I  How  beautifully  the  plants  sparkle,  bathed 
in  the  soft  delicious  twilight.  But  thy  voice' is 
sweeter  than  that  of  these  pretty  birds.  Thy 
countenance  sheds  a  light  which    brightens  and 
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bewitches  my  mind.  Let  us  walk  together  under 
this  bower  and  see  how  the  sun  sets."  He  cast 
a  glance  at  her ;  bat  it  was  the  glance  of  an  ascetic 
whose  affection  was  universal  and  whose  appetites 
were  subdued.  He  then  observed : — "  Oh  I  how 
transient  is  life  ?  To  what  ills  it  is  heir  1  A  hawk 
may  prey  on  these  pretty  birds  before  the  next  day 
breaks :  these  plants  may  wither ;  my  voice  is  sweety 
becanse  I  am  youthful,  but  youth  is  fleeting.  All 
our  pleasures  have  a  sting  in  them.  Oh  I  even  the 
suD,  that  appears  so  glorious  before  it  sets,  is  liable 
to  destruction."  Gop&  felt  uneasy :  her  sensitive 
mind  was  moved :  the  feeling  that  doubts  the 
stability  of  the  world  was  touched :  she  burst  into 
tears  and  sought  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
young  Gk>utama.  Her  maids  helped  her.  Goutama 
stood  an  image  of  serenity  and  moralized  on  life. 
The  time  of  the  night-fall  approached.  The 
anxious  parents  had  placed  sentinels  round  the 
palace  of  Buddha  Ooutama  and  had  taken  precau- 
tions that  their  beloved  son  might  not  walk  out,  and, 
alone  and  unaided,  betake  himself  to  mountain- 
fastnesses  to  reflect  on  the  miseries  of  t^is  life  and 
to  contrive  the  means  of  escaping  them.  They 
were  alarmed ;  their  mind  often  misgave  them  aa 
to  his  plans,  and  their  apprehensions  did  not  prove 
groundless.  At  midnight,  G-outama  fled  from  his 
palace,  alone  and  helpless,  but  with  a  mind  resolute 
and  brave.  He  vowed  as  he  cast  a  parting  glance 
at  the  palace : — "  I  will  not  return  to  these 
pleasures.  I  will  solve  the  problems  of  the  destiny 
of  man.  Free  from  birth  and  free  from  death, 
I  will  realize  eternal  beatitude."  He  had  not 
walked  some  miles  before  be  discovered  a  venerated 
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ascetic,  surrounded  by  his  numerous  discipleSi  and 
engaged  in  a  philosopbioal  conversation. 

The  times  of  Bnddha  Ooutama  and  hit  eariy  Ufa- 

We  have  already  dwelt  upon  asceticism  as  it 
existed  at  the  time  of  F&nini,  and  referred  to  the 
antagonism  between  ascetics  and  BrUhmaTuis.  The 
principles  of  asceticism  were  further  developed 
and  its  modes  and  forms  were  fixed  at  the  time  of 
Buddha  Goutama-  'The  country  in  the  lower 
Gangetic  valley  about  Behar  abounded  with  ascetics : 
they  wore  yellow  robes :  their  heads  were  entirely 
shaved :  their  bodies  were  generally  emaciated  by 
the  practice  of  strange  austerities :  they  had  totally 
given  up  worldly  life :  they  lived  at  a  distance  from 
towns  or  villages :  and  they  were  respected  by  the 
people  who  visited  them  and  made  presents  of  food 
and  olothea.  The  forms  of  austerities  were  hard  and 
various.  Prom  morning  to  evening,  and  from  day  to 
day,  trying  penances  were  performed,  much  to  the 
vexation  of  the  spirit,  yet  they  earnestly  sought  to 
practise  contemplation  and  to  realize  beatitude.  The 
power  of  the  senses  being  enbdned,  and  the  exter- 
nalization  of  the  soul  through  the  mind  being 
checked,  and  gradually  annihilated,  the  soul  is  con- 
centrated upon  itself.  Then  it  realizes  a  peace  and  a 
beatitude  which  are  the  legitimate  objects  to  be 
sought  in  this  life.  Buddha  Goutama  boldly  aaserted 
that  he  had  found  peace  and  beatitude.  The 
names  of  some  ascetics  who  had  gathered  disciplea 
about  them  are  preserved.  The  disciples  tiiua 
gathered  constituted  a  Sangha  or  an  assembly. 
The  Sangha  in  the  sense  of  the  vulgm   is  mentJoned 


by  Panini.     Such  an  ascetic  was  Ar4(fa  Kal&pa, 
whom  Goutama  aaw  after  he  had   fled    from  his 
palace.      The  name  Ar^ia   K&Mpa  does   not  seem 
to  be  Aryan.    The    antecedents  of    li&da,   who 
imparted  first  lessons   to    Buddha    GK)utama  are 
not    preserved.      Converted    by  the   sight  of  an 
ascetic  when  he  was  in  his  own  palace,  and  streng- 
thened in  his  desire  of  asceticism  by  Ar&da,  who 
paid  great  compliments  to   his  int-ellectual  powers 
and  moral  qualities,  Buddha   Goutama  stayed  with 
his  first  preceptor  for  some  time,  and  the  preceptor 
exerted  upon  him  an  influence  fraught  with  mighty 
consequences    to  India.     From    the    position   of 
a  mere  pupil,  Buddha  Goutama  rose  to  the  position 
of  his  colleague.    ArSda    K&lRpa  associated   with 
his  pupil  on  terms  of  equality.  Buddha  Goutama 
met  with  another  ascetic  of   reputation.    He  was 
also  followed  by  a  number  of  disciples.    He  was 
a  son  of  KElma  and  was  named   Budraka.   Buddha, 
who  had  made  suf&cient  progress  in  the   knowledge 
of  Sam^hi,  soon  discovered   that  the  pretensions 
of  Rudraka  were  hollow  ;  that  he  had  not  realized 
what  he  taught ;   that  he  had  not  studied   under 
any    distinguished    teacher ;   that    he  was  vain- 
glorious ;  and  that  his   mind  was  worldly.     But 
Goutama  adroitly  managed  to   associate  with  him 
for  some  days  and  to  depart  without  displeasing 
him.     Some  of  the  disciples  of  Budraka  followed 
Buddha    Goutama.    From   such   stories,  seriously 
narrated  in  the  romance  called  the  Lalita  Yist&ra,  it 
may  be  safely  inferred  that  Buddha  Goutama  did 
not    invent  the  forms    of    contemplation  or  the 
modes  of  austerities  ;  that  the  dress,  the  daily  life, 
and  manners  of  ascetics  had  been  fixed  before  him ; 
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ftnd  that,  tlie  people  had  learnt  to  admire  and  revero 
them.  The  influenoe  of  these  ascetics  upon  the 
life  of  Goatama  was  great.  He  journeyed  from 
place  to  place,  practising  austerities,  now  aa  lean 
as  a  reed,  now  hardly  able  to  breathe,  now  fixed 
to  a  spot  so  that  the  shepherds  of  the  place  took 
him  for  a  heap  of  earth,  and  now  standing  in  the 
hot  sun  till  he  could  not  continue.  Quiet,  serious, 
full  of  faith,  courageous,  resolute,  and  easily 
remembering  what  he  saw  or  heard,  Buddha 
Goutama  tortured  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  might 
be  illumined,  and  that  not  distracted  by  external 
objects,  it  might  experience  the  beatitude  which 
contemplation  produces.  Buddha  G-outama  states 
that  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  Doubt- 
leas  they  were  eminently  successful,  for  he 
communicated  an  impulse  to  national  thought  and 
aspirations,  and  re-cast  all  social  and  religious 
institutions. 


Ihe  life  of  Buddha  Goutama  sommed  up- 

The  life  of  a  religious  reformer  does  not  generally 
abound  in  events.  Yet  in  the  case  of  Buddha 
Goutama,  a  political  event  facilitated  his  operations. 
His  mind  being  fortified  against  evil  temptations, 
he  began  to  preach.  His  eloquence  gathered  about 
him  many  disciples,  and  the  new  doctrine  some- 
how attracted  the  attention  of  Aj&tashatru,  son  of 
Bimbis^ra,  king  of  P4faliputra.  Devadatta,  an 
ambitious  BrShmawa,  also  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  the  mind  of  the  young  prince,  and  even  took  a 
part  in  his  plans  of  self-aggrandizement.  At  this 
time,  Bimbisura,  the   sovereign  of  Ptlfaliputra  and 
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lather  of  Ajatasliatru>  either  died  a  natural  death 
or  was  killed.  The  prince,  a  convert  to  Buddhism, 
ascended  the  throne.  Devadatta's  influence 
declined.  He  either  disappeared  or  was  dispatched. 
The  influence  of  Buddha  Goutama  under  these 
circumstances  gradually  increased.  His  disciples 
in  Behar,  Gayl,  and  Benares,  acquired  a  recognized 
position  in  society,  and  the  Gangetic  valley  was 
stirred  up,  and  a  great  religious  upheaval  began  to 
be  felt.  Hundreds,  including  Br&hmanas  and 
respectable  house-holders  of  other  castes,  hastened 
to  monastfflies  which  had  adopted  the  doctrines  of 
Buddha  Goatama,  whose  j>rosperity  excited  the 
jealousy  of  teachers  whose  reputation  gradually 
began  to  wane.  The  Tirthankaras  or  friars,  like 
the  Pharisees  among  the  Jews,  who  sought  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  and  whose-  inftuence  was 
based  on  false  pretensions  to  sanctity  and  know- 
ledge, wer©  specially  enraged.  "When  self-interest 
is  aSected,  the  worst  human  passions  come  into 
play.  An  attempt  on  the  life  of  Buddha  Goutama 
was  made,  and  its  failure  strengthened  his  position, 
advanced  the  interests  c^  hia  church,  and  resulted 
in  the  extinction  of  all  external  opposition.  The 
cunriing  have  recourse  to  religion  and  pretend  to 
be  above  the  world,  when  they  desire  most  to 
advance  their  worldly  interests.  Ajatashatru,  whose 
conduct  towards  his  father  was  unjustifiable,  and 
whom  the  people  naturally  disliked,  grew  in  his 
attachment  to  Buddha  Goutama.  His  devotion 
to  the  course  of  the  new  religion  atoned  for  his 
political  sins.  Ajfltashatru  increased  his  power  and 
enlarged  hia  empire.  His  political  aggrandizement 
oontributed  to  the  stability  of  the  church  esta- 
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blished  by  Buddha  Goutama.  Bat  thongh  aU 
opposition  from  .  without  -was  tbus  overcome,  yet 
Buddba  Goutama  did  not  pass  the  reet  of  his  life 
in  peace.  Two  disciples,  who  had  participated 
in  his  trials  and  comforts,  suddenly  died.  Dissen- 
sions became  imminent  in  his  church  itself. 
Complicated  questions  as  to  the  admission  of 
women  into  a  monastery,  and  puerile  bickerings  on 
points  of  mere  discipline,  at  one  time  threatened 
to  unnerve  him.  Women  were  permitted  to  be 
nuns,  and  the  bickerings  of  his  followers  were 
silenced  by  adopting  conciliatory  measures.  The 
Church  or  Sangha  had  been  formed  :  its  doctrines 
had  been  consolidated:  the  feelings  of  devotion 
and  attachment  to  the  Church  had  been  developed : 
political  influence  had  been  secured:  the  three 
great  principalities  on  the  banks  of  the  Qanges 
had  been  leavened  by  the  feeling  that  the  world 
was  full  of  misery,  and  that  a  great  teacher  had 
proclaimed  a  plan  of  deliverance :  the  Brahmanas 
and  friars,  the  mendicants  and  teachers,  had  been 
either  silenced  or  cowed  into  submission.  The 
prestige  of  Buddha  Qoutama  had  been  established 
and  the  short  sayings  uttered  by  him  had  been 
constantly  quoted.  Shlokas  composed  in  all 
metres  and  glorifying  particular  acts  of  the  enlight- 
ened teacher  were  constantly  sung :  the  intellect 
of  the  national  leaders  in  the  Gangetic  valley 
was  awakened :  and  their  feelings  were  touched 
by  the  new  doctrines.  From  village  to  town, 
every  where  mont^teries  and  monks  could  be 
seen,  delighting  in  Ihe  recital  of  the  sayings  of 
Buddha,  composing  short  poems  to  exalt  his 
virtues,  preaching  to  the   masses  about  the  ezcel- 
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lence  of  his  doctrines,  calling  upon  tbem  to 
reflect  on  the  miseries  o£  the  world,  and  declaring 
to  them  that  a  method  for  their  deliverance  was 
propounded  by  Buddha  Goutama.  After  such 
important  results  had  been  achieved,  surfeited 
wit^  delicious  pork,  Buddhu  Goutama  died.  The 
cause  of  his  death  is  unworthy  of  his  life.  The 
event  created  an  eztraordioary  sensation  through- 
out the  Gangetic  valley.  At  last,  his  followers 
whether  princes  or  peasants  were  reconciled  to 
their  fate :  the  feeling  of  bereavement  was  soothed, 
and  the  relics  of  the  dead  soon  began  to  be  more 
venerated  tiian  the  living  teacher  himself. 

Bnddhisim  and  its  spread- 

The  rapid  spread  of  Buddhism  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources  and  its  establishment,  even  in 
the  life-time  of  its  originator,  are  facts  partly  to 
be  explained  by  the  extraordinary  character  of 
Buddha  Goutama,  partly  by  the  nature  of  the 
system  of  discipline  he  introduced,  and  partly  by 
the  simplicity  and  adaptability  of  the  doctrines  he 
preached. 

The  character  of  Buddha  Ooatamo- 

Buddha  Goutama  struggled  strenuously  against 
the  influence  of  the  flesh.  He  made  constant  efforts 
to  overoome  its  pains.  He  felt  that  M&ra  or  Satan 
was  always  opposed  to  him.  Avarice,  ambition, 
desire  of  applause,  anger,  lust,  and  envy  constituted 
the  army  of  Mtlra  which  often  laid  a  siege  to  his 
mind  and  tried  as  often  to  take  it  by   storm ;   but 

his  mind  never  surrendered,  as  its  serenity,  and, 
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peace  could  not  be  oTercome.  This  is  the  most 
important  trait  in  his  character.  The  whole  system 
of  Buddhism  is,  in  one  sense,  built  on  the  idea  of 
such  a  struggle.  Descended  from  royal  parentage, 
and  having  voluntarily  adopted  the  life  of  a  monk, 
he  inspired  respect  and  produced  the  feeling  of 
gravity  and  seriousness  in  those  who  saw  him.  He 
was  beautiful  and  his  features  commanded  obedi- 
ence, a  circumstance  apparently  so  accidental,  was 
an  essential  element  in  his  success,  for  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  bis  audience  and  enhanced  the 
effect  of  what  he  said.  His  voice  was  sweet,  and 
his  manners  were  endearing  and  conciliatory.  His 
magnanimity,  his  generosity,  his  humanity  and 
benevolence  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  Never 
ruffled,  his  mind  never  lost  its  balance.  Never 
mastered  by  the  temptations  of  the  world,  his 
heart  overflowed  with  complacent  joy  and  parental 
affection.  He  never  discussed  with  any  body.  He 
simply  taught  He  never  definitely  stated  a 
metaphysical  proposition.  He  conciliated  Br&h- 
ma«.aa  by  indefinitely  recognizing  their  gods  and 
goddesses,  their  systems  of  Heavens  and  Hells. 
He  secured  the  attachment  of  his  followers  by 
engaging  in  war  against  the  legions  of  M&ra  or 
Satan.  He  never  spoke  violently  against  caste,  but 
constantly  stated  that  devotion  to  truth,  piety,  and 
the  abdication  of  the  world,  deserved  more  atten- 
tion than  mere  mechanical  rules  of  social  life  and 
conduct  He  modified  the  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  the  soul  already  developed  during  the  time 
of  the  Ach&ryas,  and  declared  that  those  who  should 
overcome  Mtlra,  the  evil  spirit,  in  this  special  life, 
would  make  continuous  progress. in  righteousness, 
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and  could  one  day  attain  to  Buddha-hood  itself,  with 
power  over  Heaven  and  Hell,  over  gods  and  over 
the  universe.  The  recognition  of  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis^  conciliated  the  philosophical 
Briihmana,  who  had  coltivated  the  principles  of  the 
Aranyaka-literature.  Its  modification  satisfied 
his  followers  in  whom  it  produced  new  aspirations. 
His  patience  was  so  great  that  he  allowed  whatever 
he  said  to  take  root>  and  develop  itself.  His 
moral  courage  was  great,  for  he  gave  up  the 
luxuries  of  a  royal  palace,  and  entered  on  a  life 
of  painful  asceticism.  His  faith  was  eztraordinary 
inasmuch  as  he  boldly  stated  that  he  was 
Buddha,  or  one  enlightened  and  saved,  and  that  he 
delighted  in  saving  mankind.  His  intellect  was 
powerful,  for  he  elaborated  a  system  of  discipline 
and  principles  of  conduct  whioh  strengthened  the 
will  and  softened  the  heart  of  his  followers.  His 
will  was  unbending,  for  he  never  retracted  a  state- 
ment or  yielded  to  any  opposition.  The  character 
of  Buddha  Goutama  was  such  that  his  influence 
in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  penetrated  the 
whole  of  Asia  and  indirectly  acted  on  the  European 
nations. 

His  system  of  dlsdpline  and  its  basis- 

The  whole  society  was  divided  into  two  sections : 
the  laity  and  the  monks.  The  former  was 
considered  as  the  mere  audience  to  be  addressed  : 
the  latter  instructed  it,  both  by  example  and 
precept.    Buddha  Goutama   took  special   care  of 


1   Vide  the  Plniulyam  (V.  2,  82,). 
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the  monks— the  instruments  of  instruction.  The 
monks  had  to  give  up  the  world  and  to  enter  a 
monastery,  where  pure  principles  of  individual 
and  social  morality  and  spirituality  were  strictly 
enforced.  Self-abnegation  constituted  the  essence 
of  Buddhistic  discipline.  An  appeal  was  con- 
stantly made  to  their  heart,  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  which  were  graphically  pointed 
out.  To  overcome  the  evil  spirit  is  the  most 
arduous  task  conceivable.  The  monks  felt  that 
they  had  to  wage  a  war  of  infinite  duration  with 
themselves ;  that  their  enemies  were  at  once  power- 
ful and  insidious  ;  that  every  moment  of  thar  life, 
the  evil  spirit  sought  to  distract  their  attention  and 
to  ruin  them  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  with  a 
variety  of  allurements ;  and  that  yet  it  -wm  their 
duty  to  overcome  their  enemy.  This  feeling  was  so 
strongly  impressed,  that  for  the  first  time  in  Indian 
literature  whether  Vedic,  Buddhistic,  or  Brahmanic, 
a  romance  was  written — a  romance  which  personifies 
the  evil  spirit,  which  describes  his  army,  his 
modes  of  warfare,  his  military  officers,  and  his 
strong-holds,  which  illustrates  and  embellishes  its 
parts  with  the  delineation  of  well-known  human 
characters,  and  which  produces  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  power  of  M&ra  or  Satan,  and  war  with  him 
on  the  minds  of  the  audience.  He  who  should 
overcome  evil  by  his  individual  prowess  could  be 
emancipated  from  the  sorrow  of  births  and  deaths 
in  an  unceasing  rotation  of  existence.  The  monks 
to  whom  such  romances  were  read  and  explained, 
heaved  deep  sighs  and  uttered  audibly : — "  Ah  I 
Mara,  thou    condemned   spirit  I    How  happy  are 
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those  who  ar&free  from  attachment  to  the  flesh  1"' 
The  day  and  a  portion  ol  the  night  iras  spent  either 
in  meditation  and  in  listening  to  GitMs  on  the 
subjectfl  read  and  explained.  Those  who  had 
made  some  progress  in  knowledge,  and  who  had  at 
least  partially  overcome  M&ra>  composed  Q&th&s* 
singing  of  their  partial  triumph  and  exhibiting 
M&rs  as  the  worst  enemy  of  mankind.  Impressed 
with  the  strong  sense  of  the  internal  struggle 
between  the  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  inspired 
with  the  hope  of  ultimate  success  in  the  struggle — 
when  the  (Hthfts  were  read  and  explained — monks 
embraced  monks,  shedding  tears  of  joy  uid 
hope,  and  congratulating  one  another  on  having 
come  to  know  the  way  of  deliverance.  The  hymn 
of  joy*  was  simultaneously  read  by  all  the  monks 
whose  aspirations  it  embodied.  Accustomed  to 
deny  themselves  every  thing  savouring  of  least 
pleasure  imd  comfort,  and  determined  to  accom- 
plish the  chief  object  of  existence — to  be  above 
the  influence  of  the  flesh — the  monks  were  easily 
satisfied  with  any  kind  of  simple  vegetable  food 
in  any  quantity  and  did  not  care  for  clothing. 
Some  lay  on  the  bare  ground  at  night  for  repose, 
others  passed  a  restless  night.  Some  dreamed 
that  in  the  unguarded  moments  of  sleep  M&ra 
attacked  them,  and  were  awakened,  full  of  agitation. 
The  recital  of  such  dreams  often  created  a  profound 
sensation  in  a  monastery.  Thus  trained,  the 
monks  issued  forth  from  a  monastery  with  bowls 


1   The  motto  of  moDks  in  Jun  monutflrias  is  :~VlUrAg&h  ni- 
injanfth." 
'    Bans    or  rather  Ehuw. 
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in  their  lumds*  with  their  features  Berioos  ai^ 
tips  muttering  some  Q^thft,  and  boldly  EU^ed  Uie 
people  to  see  the  means  of  daUreraiice  propounded 
bjBudcUia  Goutama.  They  made.astrong  impres- 
sion on  ihe  populace  as  they  serend^j  passed  through 
A  street.  Stories  of  the  holy  life — the  monks  and 
nuns  livied  id  the  reoeasea  df  a  monastery-^-af  their 
diffioultiefe  auQ  trials,  aiid  of  thair  Bolf-denial,  irere 
ciroulatDd '  freely  in  tawQ»  aud  Tillages,  The 
people ;  lielieved  them,  ezaggo^ted  them,  and 
multiplied  them.  The  laity  was  thus  acted  upon 
from  without.  The  monks  did  not  interfere  with 
them  in -any  way.  The  ooeanio  ourrent  df  sooiety 
flowed  on  as  usual,  undisturbed  by  any  '.  agitation. 
The  old  gods  were  wordiipped;  the  established 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  perforaned:  the  recd^ 
uized priests,  officiated:  the  eooial  customs  were 
qu^tly  followed,  and  social  institutions  were 
worked  as  luuaL  But  influences,  likely  in  the 
long  run  to  check  the  flow  of  the  current,  had 
begun  to  operate  silently  and  unseen.  DebTeranca 
from  the  sorrows  of  births  and  deaths  in  innumer- 
able existences  wag  the  one  thing  needed,  and 
this  deliverance  ibe  established  order  of  things 
could  not  cause.'  Thus  the  inflaence  of  the  monks 
increased.  The  populao»-r^to  whose  actual  experi- 
ence in  this  life,  constant  appeals  were  eloquently 
and  powerfully  made— was  moved.  A  storm 
gathered  and  bursk 

The  revolntirauuT  element  in  tbo  system. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Buddha  Goutama,   Br^hmajias 
alone  had  taught  other  castes,  and  superintended 
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&eir  8«crifices.  Their  {^etensioiui  yrere  well- 
founded,  for  Uiey  alon&  knew  the  complex  art  o£ 
aacrificiaL  manipulation.  They  juaUy  oonsidra^ 
tint  the  many-sided  literature  and  philosophy 
der^oped'  by  the  AohSryas-  were-  their  legitimate 
and  coEchisiTe  herit^^.  Sduoation  and  instructLon 
were  their  esoIuBiTe<  privil^es-  sanctioned^  by  the 
mighty  Tedas  and'  sanctified  by  usage-  They 
deserved  the  prestige  ^ey  oommanded,  for  the 
great  schools  of  the  Aoh&rya-period'had' given  them 
special  advantages  over  other  castes.  To  act 
against  these  hereditary  teachers,  to-equal  them  in 
intelleotaality>  and*  the  power  which  reBults<&om  it, 
to  obtain  respect  from-  the  populace  which  con- 
sirred  learned  BHLhmanaa  to  be  their  champions, 
who  defended  die  established  dbofcrines,  to  master 
the  difficdt  grammstioal  and  philosophical .  pro- 
blems, tio  employ  promptly  and  efieetit^  exegatioal 
logic,  to  be  well-^Mved  in  the  SQtras  (A  AehviEd&yana 
or  Boudhl^na,  and/to  cope  with,  the  Brihmanaa  in 
well-regulated  discussions, — these'  were  the  '  eon- 
diticms  which  tM>ne  but  the  Br^&manas  couldfuljfil. 
Hencs  those,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Br&hmanas, 
andwho>  oondbmned'  than,  always  despaired- (tf 
success,  and  practised'  asceticism.  A  ciioice  Was 
always  to  be  made  betwBen  subjection  to  the 
arrogance  and  tyranny  of  BrMimanas,  or  abdication 
of  the  world  and  its  pleasures.  The  ascetics  lived 
as  they  liked.  We  haVe  already  shown  that  the 
Br&hmanas  ridiculed  tdiebi,  that  Konptna,  their 
characteristic  costume,  had  <iome  to  mean  mm,  and 
that  antagonism  between  BriUimanas  and  Shramanas 
(ascetics)  had  been  so  well  established  as  to  be  oonsi- 
decred  natural  and  inherent.  Buddha  Qontama  kneir 


all  this  and  was  oonsoiotts  of  the  diffioalties  under 
which  he  had  to  work.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Shra- 
manas  of  his  period,  for  hundreds  of  them  flocked 
to  him.  His  lai^  mind  elaborated  a  syatem  which 
removed  all  the  difficulties  and  met  all  the  con- 
ditions. The  existing  institution  of  monasteries 
was  utilized  and  dereloped :  a  system  of  special 
instruction  was  derised.  The  monks^  isolated  from 
society  at  lai^,  constituted  a  body  by  themselTes. 
All  castes  were  freely  admitted  into  a  monastery. 
Carefully  trained  in  the  methods  and  principles  of 
contemplation,  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  sense 
of  the  inner  struggle  between  good  and  evil  spirits, 
conscious  of  the  power  they  possessed  over  the 
evil  onOf  faithfully  looking  forward  into  eternity 
when  their  final  emancipation  from  all  sorrows 
would  be  accomplished,  inured  to  a  hard  life  of 
austerities,  above  the  flesh  and  the  evil  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  tau^t  to  look  upon  the  foibles 
of  the  worldly  with  feelings  of  complacent  charily — 
foibles  which  were  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
actions  which  they  had  committed  in  a  series  of 
former  lives  and  the  accumulated  effect  of  which 
none  could  escape — ^moved  with  pity  which  springs 
from  the  deepest  recesaes  of  the  human  heart,  which 
actively  seeks  to  relieve  the  aCBioted,  and  which 
nullifies  all  selfishness,  and  possessed  of  that 
humility  which  the  constant  sense  of  humiliation 
fosters — a  sense  which  their  failures  in  the  inner 
struggle  almost  every  moment  of  their  lives 
intensified — ^the  monks  consisting  of  all  castes 
were  weU-qualified  to  undermine  the  power  of  the 
the  Br&hmafMS,  silently  and  without  provoking 
opposition.    The  Br&hmana    spoke  of  his  books 


and  of  his  leftrning:  the  Shramana  spoke  of  his  daily 
ezperienoes ;  the  Br&hmana  quoted  books  and 
sought  to  apply  the  rules  of  exegetical  logic:  the 
Shramana  spoke  feelingly  of  the  actual  condition 
of  humanity  and  made  touching  appeals  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people ;  the  Br&hmana  showed  his 
intellectual  powers:  the  Shranuma  impressed  the 
populace  with  his  chaiitj  and  universal  love.  In 
process  of  time,  the  Shramana  became  powerful  and 
supplanted  the  Br&hmana. 

The  simplicity  of  tiie  doetiinsi  of  Baddha  Oonfama- 

The  doctrines,  which  the  Bouddhas  taught,  were 
simple  and  easy  of  apprehension.  Th^  were 
based  on  a  system  oi  psychology.  The  dogma  of 
metempsychosis  was  recognized  and  formed  a 
constituent  of  Buddhistic  ^th.  Mr.  Wheeler  in 
his  History  of  India  lays  great  stress  upon  it  and 
observes  that  it  characterizes  Buddhism  and 
disting^shes  it  from  the  Tedio  polity  which  he 
c^ls  BraJmumism.  The  dogma  of  metempsychosis 
was  in  one  sense  known  &om  the  earliest  times. 
There  are  glimpses  in  the  Br&hmanas.  Yftska 
mentions  it.  The  Yoga-system  is  built  upon  it. 
The  atheists  of  the  Ach&rya-period  believed  in 
it.  The  Mlmftnsi-systetn  sanctions  it.  It  is 
considered  to  be  the  effect  of  activity  of  which  all 
Indian  writers,  thinkers  and  preachers  complain. 
Buddlusm  proposed  a  remedy  for  deliverance  from 
it,  as  the  Yoga-system  had  done  before.  The 
former  mentions  the  Universal  and  Supreme  Spirit 
with  which  the  individual  spirit  is  identified  after 
ita  deliverance.    Bnddha  himself  attuned  to .  such 
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qualities  of  fche  Supreme  Spirifc  as  omniBciaace. 
The  iogtaa.  cannot,  tiiereforey  be  the  diatiuotiTe 
feature  of  Buddhism,  nor  can  it  be  the  eause  of  its 
rapid  pri^sgation.  Hr.  .Wheela-'s  renarkB  on.  these 
points  are,  however,  iogeniouEk  The  existenof  of 
ezceBBive  evil  in  the  world  waa  a  matter  of  dtdly 
ezperiencet  All  thinkers  of  the  AohSrya-period 
started  front  this  point.  The  >  first  question  that 
-was  natnrally  asked  was :— What  is.  .the  isvS. 
that  afflicts  mankind.  Tha  answer  wss  simile: — 
"  ignorance*.  It&  essential  concomifeinta  were  the 
conditions  of  sentient  existence.  The  essential 
concomitant  of  thi&  is  personal  or  individual  consci- 
ousness. The  esswtial  .conoomitants  of  this  are  a 
name  and  a  lorm>  The  essential  conopmitant  of, 
these  is  the  group  of  six  organs,,  their  essential 
concomitant,  is  t|i&  sense  of  ^  oQntaot  which  com- 
prises all  the  five  senses  such  as  hearing  and  seeing 
and  the  mind.  The  essential  oonoomitant  of  the  sense 
of  contact  is  sensation,  the  essentia  concomitant 
of  which  is  desu'e  which  invariably  makes  man  ding 
to  existence.  The  easential  concomitant  of  clinging 
to  life  is  actual  existence  (in  an  increasing  rotation 
of  births  and  deaths).  The  essential  concomitant 
of  existence  is  birth,  tbe  essential  ooncomitantB  of 
which  are  old  age,  death,  sorrow,  lamentation,. ppn, 
melancholy,  despair.  Thus  the  whole  class  of'  pure 
excessive  miseries  exists."  This  passage  shows 
directly  that  metempsychosis  was  considered  the 
inevitable  evU  proceeding  from  ignorance — an  evil 
which  E^cts  all  men  equally  whether  peasants  or 
ininees,  and  from  which  all  men  are  bound  to  seek 
deliveranca  Deliverance  consisted  in  overooming 
the  ignqrtince.    Two  terms  in  this  oonoection  are 
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important  and  deserre  explanation: — Elarma  and 
UpOdftna.  The  first  is  action  indiiding  whatever 
a  sentient  being  does,'  Baya>  thinks  or  feels.  All 
actions  performed  are  essentially  inseparable  from 
their  result.  The  two  are  considered  to  be  distinct 
principles.  The  one  '  is  passire,  and  the  other  is 
acftivfr  Henoe  aa  action  of  every  deacriptioii  is 
undesirable  as  biiog  in  the  way  of  the  beatlfio 
qnietade  in  which  ddlirnance  consists.  This  is 
the  key  to  the  proper  -  apprehension  and  the 
coiToct  appredation  of  Baddhism.  These  docbineSj 
though  ^ey  appear  abstruse  and  transcendental 
in  their  English  garb,  are  yet  simple  and 
easy  of  apprehension.  The  Sanskrit  words  which 
express  the  doctrines  are  easily  understood.  The 
comfectaon  between'the  difidrent  catises  and  effects 
is  easily  remembered.  Belief  in  their  logical 
sequence,  their  validity  and  reality,  is  early  impressed 
on  the  pliant  mind  of  youths.  Metttal  habits  are 
strongs  and  more  stubborn  l^ian  mere  bodily 
habits.  Habit  is  second  nature ;  and  what  is 
natural  is  always' reKshed.  A  Bilddhist  felt  spiritu- 
ally elated,'  as  he  read  about  Karma  and  its  influ- 
enoe,  about  Fp^&na  and  its  activities.  His  feelings 
being  touched,  he  sighed  and  sobbed.  We  have 
seen  modem  Yed&ntists  sighing  and  sobbing  on  a 
similar  occasion  when  the  doctrine  of  Up^d&na  ia 
explained.  The  religious  practices  of  a  Buddhist 
were  extremdy  simple.  Contemplation  and  its 
modes  and  forms  constitute  their  essence.'  Four 
modes  are  described — th6  one  gradually  preparing 
a  Buddhist  for  another.  Abstraction  of  the  soul 
from  its  objects  and  subjects  is  the  special 
means  of  contemplation.    The  first  mode  is : — the 
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Boul  IB  called  off  from  extern^  objeots  and  oonoen- 
tmted  on  thoi^hts  gea&niiag  beatific  love.  The 
second  mode  is: — aSl  thought  is  dropped — Lore 
resulting  from  contemplation  itself  is  contemplated. 
The  third  mode  is  : — even  Love  is  dropped.  Self- 
consoiousness  delighting  in  happiness  is  realized. 
The  fourth  mode  is:— every  thing  bodily  and 
mental,  external  and  internal,  is  totally  discarded, 
and  what  is  entirely  free  from  any  remiuiacenoe  or 
knowledge  of  pleasure  or  pain  is  contemplated. 
These  practices  illustrate  the  daUy  life  of  Uw  monks 
of  a  monastery. 

Boddhiatie  ethiei. 

The  Buddhistic  ethics  originated  in  the  sense  of 
the  internal  struggle  and  were  embodied  in  Buddha 
Ooutama— the  grand  ideal  the  Buddhists  always 
set  before  themselves,  for  Buddha  Goutama  fulfilled 
all  the  necessary  conditions  of  spirituality  and  was 
considered  as  the  highest  of  gods.  Hence  it  is  oE 
special  importance  to  examine  the  ideal  itself. 
**  This  is  that  lord  of  the  Sh&kyas,  who  has  come 
to  the  bottom  of  the  beat  of  trees  and  who  is 
worshipped:  he  who  has  purified  his  mind  by 
means  of  his  shunning  sin,  of  wise  fortitude,  com- 
passion, good  will  and  charity ;  who  has  purified 
his  speech  by  penances  and  austerities,  by  truth 
and  by  righteousness,  and  who  has  purified  his 
body  by  good  oonduot  and  intentions."  This  is 
the  literal  translation  of  an  interesting  passage  in 
the  Lalita  Vist&ra.  The  best  of  trees  is  probably  the 
celebrated  Bo-tree.  Buddha  Goutama  approached 
the  tree  after  he  had  subdued  M&ra.    While  he 
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iraa  worshipped  by  hisdi3ciple8,the  poetical  passage, 
STB  have  translated,  was  recited.  Cleanliness,  truthful 
speech,  and  benevolence  of  mind  are  particularly 
insisted  upon.  Such  qualities,  as  abhorrence  of  sin, 
wise  fortitude,  resignation,  compassion,  good-will 
and  charity,  abstinence,  self-denial,  and  that 
restraint,  which  penances  and  austeritioi  necessitate, 
truth,  righteousnesB,  good  conduct,  and  good 
intentions,  arising  from  the  consciousness  of 
righteousness-^ — these  qualities  and  the  means  for 
securing  them  cannot  but  constitute  an  exemplary 
oode  of  morals. 

Propagation  of  Buddhism :  the  history  of  the  first 
period  sommed  np- 

The  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  Goutama 
was  rapid.  But  immediately  after  the  death  of 
the  great  teacher, — the  moving  spirit  that  inspired 
and  ruled  tho  monks, — confusion  ensued.  In  every 
monastery,  the  monks  began  to  disagree  among 
thems^ves.  All  the  monastenes  in  the  Gangetic 
valley  were  not  now  inspired  by  the  same  spirit 
which  was  once  produced  by  devotion  to  the  same 
teacher.  Hence  Aj^ashattu,  king  of  Magadba, 
held  a  council  of  the  leading  monks  from  the 
different  important  monasteries  and  attempted  a 
stat^nent  of  Buddhistic  doctrines.  It  is  true  that 
the  statement  could  not  be  systematic.  All  the 
different  points  of  discipline  could  not  be  defined. 
All  the  principles  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  the 
monks  could  not  be  fixed.  The  first  council,  however, 
proved  of  special  use  and  importance  to  the  cause 
of  Buddhism,  the  power  and  InflueQce  of  which  it 
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discovered  and  published,  because  many  monasteriea 
— teeming  vnth  pious  monks,  possessed  of  high 
intellectuality,  and  devoted  to  tbe  cause  of  their 
faith — were  represented.  Aj4tashatni  felt  the  power 
of  the  council :  the  laity  in  the  ex-Gangetic  valley 
waff  impressed  with  respect  for  Buddhism.  Many 
vanillating  monks  and  sceptical  lay-men  were 
confirmed  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
Enlightened  Teadier.  Thus  the  council  materially 
aided  Buddhism.  Again,  the  first  council  solved  a 
great  difficulty.  Whenever  any  serious  differences 
among  the  Buddhists  arose,  a  convocation  of  monks 
was  called  to  settle  thera.  The  kings  of  Magadha 
continued  to  take  an  interest  in  the  religion  they  had 
embraced.  The  absence  of  any  authentic  history  of 
the  times  renders  it  bard  to  distinguish  K^lllshoka 
from  Ashoka,  who  is  identified  with  Priyadarshin 
who  called  the  second  council  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  B.  0.  The  first  period  of  Buddhism 
now  terminated,  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
had  almost  adopted  the  Buddhistic  mode  of  thought 
and  feeling ;  the  monks  were  admired  and  treftted 
with  respect :  the  monasteries  had  begun  to  exercise  a 
decided  influence :  small  princes  had  been  converted. 
The  leading  officers  of  Government  had  become 
disciples  of  Gontama  Buddha.  The  leading  residents 
of  towns  and  merchants  followed  the  officers.  The 
court  of  a  prince  like  Ashrfka  consisted  of  miniflters 
who  delighted  in  the  prosperity  of  Buddhism.  At  this 
time  non-conformity  to  the  Buddhistic  faith  oould 
not  be  tolerated,  for  it  could  be  defined.  When 
non-conformity  can  be  defined,  and  measures  for  its 
repression  can  be  taken,  the  power  of  a  religion  is 
thoroughly  established.      Its  spirituality  has  culmi- 
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nated ;  its  material'  prosperity  albne-  da2Ble&  the 
populace  ::th&  age  of  simple  though^  and  earnest 
feeling  is  gone.  The  ohild-like  monks,  who  preached 
and  sobbed,  had'  disappeared,  and  sedate  Acb4ryaA, 
-mho- could  boast  of  a.large  income,  furaded  their 
intellectuality  and  piety  before  the  people.  These 
sfcatementa  are  based,  on  iho&e  edicts  (A  Ashoka,  the- 
summary  of  which  is  here-pnesented.  From  a  liter 
rary  point  of  view,  the  age  of  the  Lalita  Vistara  was 
aucceeded  by  the  age  of  the  Dhamma-pada.  The  first 
«dict  rules,  ^aibst  the  use  of  animal  food,  and  thus- 
deals  a  heavy  blow:  against  the  sacrifibial  systemi 
oftheVedic- polity.  The  second  shows  tiie  extend 
of  the  country  luid&r  the  influence-  of  Buddhistio- 
imssionaries,  and  the  spirit  of  benevotenee  towards 
men  who  are  mentioned  with.  lower  animals.  The 
Utird  edict  forces. some  virtues.  The  Dhammai 
(religion)  was  defined'  and  systematized.  The 
IMiamma-pada  (the  patb-of  religion). had  been-  pro-- 
muigated.  The  fourth,  edict  discovers  that  pageants, 
of  processions  and  pyro-technicB.  were  resorted  tofor 
impressing  rules. of  Buddhistic  good  conduct. on  the 
people,  and  ioculcatingabhorrence  of  killing  animals. 
Obedienoe  is  exacted  by  means  of.  royal  powoR- 
which  employed,  coercion — an  unworthy  substitute 
for  persuasion  enforced,  by  self-abnegation,  and  the 
exemplary  conduct  of  the  monks. .  The  system  of 
Yedic  sacrifices  and  the  slaughter  of  animals  is  put 
down  by  force.  The  Vedic  poUty.  thus  ceased  to 
be  recognized.  Grand  processions  of  elephants  and 
gorgeous  equipages  were  now  substituted  for*  the 
quiet  processions  of  devout  monks  who  had  abdi- 
cated the  world  and  its  pleasures.  The  power  of 
mere   wealth  thus  triumphed    over  the  power  of 
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Bpiritnality.  The  fifth  ecliot  adopts  coercive  measures 
tor  enforcing  conformity,  ministers  of  morals  being 
appointed  to  superintend  and  regulate  the  conduct 
ot  the  people.  Informers  are  mentioned.  State 
patronage  and  interference  cannot  but  subordinate 
apirifcual  power,  based  on  the  virtues  of  the  devout, 
to  the  authority  of  the  State,  "opulent  and  ambi- 
tious bishops  taking  the  plaoe  of  those  whose  power 
springs  from  self-denial  and  spirituality.  The 
eixth  edict  confers  additional  power  on  the  ministers 
of  morals,  defining  their  jurisdiction  and  declaring 
non-conformity  to  be  penal,  and  conformity  to  be 
worthy  of  rewards.  The  seventh  ediot  confirms  the 
rules  of  morality  promulgated  from  time  to  tiiae, 
and  calls  special  attention  to  infidelity  in  its  various 
forms  and  seeks  to  regulate  it.  The  eighth  edict 
institutes  religious  festivals  and  orders  the  bestowal 
of  gifts  on  Brfthmarias  and  Shramanas,  the  fi^t 
being  no  longer  a  sacrifioer  and  a  follower  of  the 
Vedic  polity.  His  antagonism  to  Shramanas,  which 
Patanjali  considers  to  be  inherent,  is  not  now  known. 
He  was  a  Buddhist  so  far  as  the  rules  of  conformity 
required.  The  remaining  six  edicts  inculcate 
Buddhistic  virtues,  identical  with  those  enunciated 
in  the  Dhamma-pada,  so  far  as  they  are  mentioned. 
Elated  with  power  and  the  sense  of  triumph,  the 
officers  of  morality  employed  coercion  indisorimi- 
nately.  Hence  some  edicts  seek  to  moderate  their 
oppressive  measures. 

The  queitioii  of  the  development  of  the  Fr&krit 
langaages. 

The  present  enables  us  to  interpret  and  under- 
stand the  past     The  development  of  social '  pheno- 
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mena  in  modem  times  and  tlieir  explanation  can 
throw  considerable  light  on  ancient  8ocial  pheno- 
mena, and  ^determine  their  explanation.  The  case 
of  the  Marathi  language  in  its  three  relations — as 
used  by  Br&hmanas  in  towus,  as  used  by  wild 
aboriginal  mountain  tribes,  and  as  used  by 
BrAhmaTias  who  accompanied  Vyankoji  Bhosla  in 
his  expedition  into  the  Tamil  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  C4veri — and  the  case  of  the  English  language 
as  it  13  spoken  by  camp-followers — are  important 
in  this  coanection.  The  BrdhmaTias  in  towns  speak 
pure  Marathi,  and  pride  themselves  on  their 
superiority  in  this  respect.  But  the  Br&hmanafi 
in  villages  speak  the  mixed  and  inferior  MarStht 
of  the  ignorant  villagers.  Yet  the  villagerti,  natu- 
rally cheerful  and  spirited,  possess  a  -  kind  of 
literature.  The  women  sing,  when  they  grind  corn 
early  in  the  morning,  when  they  sow  or  reap  in 
their  fields,  when  they  carry  baskets  of  fruits  or 
com  from  one  place  to  another,  whfen  they  amuse 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  their  village  stream, 
or  when  they  wash  their  clothes  or  worship  their 
gods.  Boys,  as  they  tend  their  cattle,  sing  in  wild 
strains.  Men  sing,  while  they  labour  in  their  fields 
and  in  the  evening  always  gather  and  form  small 
circles,  where,  while  the  pipe  goes  round  quietly, 
they  sing  either  in  praise  of  their  gods  or  of  a 
distinguished  hwo.  Amorous  "ditties  are  common, 
and  are  always  on  the  lips  of  young  men.  This 
side  of  the  life  of  villagers  is  interesting.  The 
songs  are,  in  many  cases,  pieces  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  for  generationa.  In  every 
generation  there  is'  always  a  village  genius,  which 
recasts  old  songs  or  composes  a  new  one.  .  Tbtf 
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]VIar&tha3  iu  tlie  Tamil  country,  though  they  cling 
to  Marathi,  their  hereditary  tongue,  with  great 
tenacity,  have  learnt  to  use  many  Tamil  words. 
Their  Marathi  is  different  from  that  of  ^e  natives 
of  Mahar&stra.  This  Ulostrates  the  bearing  of  the 
language  of  the  conquered  on  the  established  and 
developed  language  of  the  conquerors  who  have 
settled  in  the  land  of  conquest.  Tamil  is  to 
Marathi  what  English  is  to  Arabic  English  is 
not  as  yet  adopted  by  the  natives  of  India. 
Perhaps  it  may  never  exercise  any  influence. 
The  contact  of  Englishmen  with  natives,  is  not 
dose.  Proud  of  their  purity,  and  pwhaps  disgusted 
with  the  insolence  of  conquerorSj  the  subject- 
races  keep  aloof  from,  the  Europeans-  as  much  as 
they  can.  Yet  where  oontaot  is.  close,^  EngliBh  is 
easily  learnt.  The  uneducated  show  special  apti- 
tude for  learning  a  foreign  language  without  great 
pains.  The  British,  sailor,  naturally  jolly  and. 
BOciaU  freely  mixes,  with  his  equals  among  the 
natives  when  he  lands,  on  the  shore.  The  Ivother- 
Jack  speaks  with  him,  in  English.  Th»  native,.and 
English  sailors  hug  each  other,  drink  together, 
and  stroll  about  a  sea*port  town.  Thus  the  language 
of  the  foreigner  is  easily  learnt.  On  the  Nilgiree 
hills  native  milk-maids  are  seen  speaking  English 
with  Englishmen.  The  negroes  of  America 
have  adopted  the  religion,  the  institutions,  and 
manners  of  the  European  colonists.  The  Blacks 
and  Whites,  forming  one  body  poUtio,  is  an  interest- 
ing and  importiuit  phenomenon-  From  these  facts 
developing  in  modern  times,  two  conolusions  may 
be  drawn,  that  the  language  of  the  conquerors 
yrho  settle  in  the  land  of  conquest  is  easily  adc^ted 
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by  the  conquered,  Tvlien  the  latter  are  decidedly- 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  former,  and  that 
there  are  always  two  social  currents,  the  one  of  the 
civilized  residents  of  towns  and  the  other  of 
unpolished  and  rough  villagers.-  These  conclu- 
sions may  enable  us  to  understand  the  social 
condition  of  ancient  India.  The  contact  of  the 
Aryae  with  the  ancient  non-Aryas  was  close  and 
permanent,  for  the  Aryaa  settled  permanently  in  the 
land.  Aryan  children  could  not  but  play  with 
those  of  the  non-Aryas.  The  non- Aryan  maids 
served  Aryan  ladies.  The  non-Aryas  assisted  an 
Aryan  landlord.  The  ancient  Aryas  do  not  speak 
of  the  language  or  literature  of  the  non-Aryas 
for  there  could  be  no  developed  non-Aryan  commu- 
nities. The  principle  of  living  in  political  union, 
based  on  the  use  of  one  language,  is  a  growth  of 
modem  times.  The  idea  of  one  nationality  was 
based  on  the  identity  of  religious  institutions,  and 
practices  in  ancient  times.  In  the  hymns  of  the 
^ik-SanhitA,  separate  non-Aryan  towns  are 
mentioned.  But  a  combination  of  the  non-Aryas 
is  not  even  indistinctly  alluded  to.  The  tribes  of 
barbarians,  isolated  and  at  war  with  one  another, 
were  easily  overcome.  About  the  time,  when  the 
Aryas  had  completely  established  themselves  la 
the  land  of  conquest,  the  social  status  of  the  non- 
Aryas  was  legally  declared.  He  was  a  slave 
whose  only  duty  was  to  serve  his  Aryan  masters. 
The  NisElda  resisted  and  ambitiously  sought  equality. 
Tha  Sh^dra  succumbed.  The  langu^e  of  i^e 
Aryan  lords  was  neoessfu-ily  used  on  all  occasions. 
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of  life.  The  Shfldraa  learnt  it  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  understand  their  lords-  Gradually  in  all 
Aryan  settlements,  two  social  systems  were  develop- 
ed— Aryan  and  non-Aryan.  But  in  the  earliest 
times,  the  irrepressibility  of  the  latter  may  be 
observed.  They  assumed  Aryan  names.  Thus 
Kavasha  Ailusha— mentioned  in  the  Aitareya  Brfth- 
mana — is  not  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  hymn  in 
the  ^k-Sanhita.  The  fact — ^that  a  uon-Arya  was 
determined  to  take  a  part  in  an  Aryan  sacrifice — 
discovers  his  anxiety  to  adopt  Aryan  feelings  and 
modes  of  thought.  He  did  not  relish  the  taunts  of 
the  Aryas  that  he  was  non-sacrifioing.  The  re-action 
among  the  non-Aryan  races  must  have  been  great. 
Perhaps  tbey  attempted  to  imitate  Hieir  conquerors 
in  everything.  And  as  the  Aryas  at  the  time  of 
the  Bisis  specially  delighted  in  music  on  all 
occasions  of  life,  the  non-Aryas  naturally  energetic 
and  vivacious,  also  sang  and  attempted  to  join 
the  Aryas  in  a  sacrifice.  A  genius  like  Kavasba 
Ailusba,  perhaps  insulted  by  the  Aryan  conquerors 
and  reminded  of  his  inferiority,  rebelled  against 
the  Aryaa  and  forced  them  to  recognize  his  preten- 
tions, for  Kavasha  Ailusha  was  not  an  ordinary 
Shfldra.  The  contact  gradually  became  so  close 
that  an  unwarranted  relation  between  Aryan  ladies 
and  Shfidras  can  be  noticed.  Sometimes,  an' 
Aryan  youthful  lady  loved  an  intelligent  ShAdra. 
Sometimes,  a  young  ShGdra  girl  lived  with  an 
Aryan  youth.  The  contact  thus  became  closer. 
But  gradually  it  was  sanctioned  that  ShMra-girla 
might  be  manied    by  the  Vaishyas,  a  claas  of 
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Aryas  more  devoted  to  peaceful  arts  of  life  than 
to  politics  or  religion.  Marriage-ties  helped  the 
social  progress  and  adTanoement  of  the  ShQdras, 
A  girl  married  by  a  Yaishya  must  needs  speak 
the  language  of  *the  Aryas.  When  old  enough, 
her  daughter  might  be  married  by  a  Ksatriya. 
Thus,  when  the  Aryas  had  completely  settled  in 
the  country,  when  the  non-Aryas  were  thoroughly 
subdued,  and  when  the  Aryas  began  to  boast  of 
their  glory  and  to  assert  their  superiority, — ^the  non- 
Aryas  had  learnt  to  sing  their  own  Qlith&s. 
The  non-Aryas  had  their  hopes  and  fears,  their 
pleasures  and  pains,  tiieir  sorrows  and  their  joyS) 
their  periods  of  elation  and  of  depression.  They 
must  needs  express  their  feelings,  for  it  is 
impossible  for  man  to  be  reticent  when  his  feelings 
are  excited.  Unfortunately  these  ancient  non-Aryau 
G&thas  are  not  preserved,  or  the  cause  of  the 
history  of  the  relation  between  Aryas  and  non- 
Aryas,  or  between  haughty  conquerors  and  mild 
subject-races  would  have  been  materially  helped. 
The  ^1513  sang  G&th^s  and  most  probably  danced. 
The  non-Aryas  learnt  to  sing  G&thas  and  to 
dance.  The  two  social  currents  flowed  side  by 
side.  At  the  time  of  the  Brahmavadins,  the 
Shftdra  was  prevented  only  from  milking  sacrifi- 
cial cows.  Hence  he  had  been  so  far  admitted  into 
an  Aryan  household.  The  Brahmav^ins  sang 
their  sacrificial  Gilthfis.  Excluded  from  sacrifices, 
the  non-Aryas  sang  their  QSthfis  against  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice,  for  the  process  of  action  and  re-action 
continued.    It  was  the  determination  of  the  Aryas 
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to  prevent  the  non-Aryas  from  adoptiog  their 
institutions  and  assaying  equality,  and  it  was  ever 
the  ambition  of  the  non-Aryas  to  vie  with  the  Aryas. 
Though  very  often  the  non-Aryas  were  forcibly  put 
down,  yet  they  worked,  and  yet  they  hoped.  They 
were  perhaps  chera^  by  some  non>Aryan  genius, 
who  sang  charming  strains,  and  soothed  their  minds. 
The  non-Aryas  continued  to  sing  their  wild  ditties 
and  to  enjoy  life.  The  Aryaniaed  Non-Aryas 
who  were  persecuted  out  of  towuB,  and  who  had 
to  resort  to  forests,  sympathised  with  the  genuine 
non-Aiyas  in-as-muoh  as  they  recognised  their 
claims  to  spiritual  knowledge  and  to  sooial  equality. 
But  P&»ini  does  not  even  accidentally  aUude  to 
a  Fr&krit  dialeot.  Pat&nJEji  refers  to  it.^  When 
Buddhism  was  established,  and  when  kings  courted 
the  monks,  and  sought  their  blessings,  the  Fr^rits 
triumphed  over  the  Sanskrit  language :  the  non- 
Aiyas  triumphed  over  the  Aryas.  A  new  impulse  was 
communicated  to  the  cultivation  of  a  Prakrit  or  a 
v^nacular  dialect.  But  an  exclusive  and  proud  Arya» 
opposed  to  the  movement,  still  clang  to  his  Sanskrit. 
Though  vexed  with  himself,  sullen,  uneasy,  ignored 
and  neglected,  he  sought  relief  in  his  closet  and 
awaited  his  turn.  Whenever  he  could  get  an  opportu- 
nity of  asserting  his  superiority,  he  boldly  came 

1  Vide  the  Mahilbh4»ya  of  Patanjali,  Benane  edition,  (I.  1,  1.), 
page  &  Patanjali'B  remarks  give  groundB  to  state  that  about  his 
time,  Uie  Sanskrit  language— ttke  laaguage  apokeu  by  the  ktj»B—haA 
began  to  paaa  into  aaort  of  a  Pmkrit  or  current  language.  Ha 
notices  chaogee,  and  states  that  they  are  too  many.  PAnini 
states  different  usages.  Patanjali  does  not  seek  to  make  any  rales 
•boot  them,-  The;  are  too  many  to  be  brought  and«r  definite  rolea. 
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forward.  The  non-Aryas,  on  the  contrary,  emboldened 
by  auocess,  upheld  their  own  rights.  For  some  time, 
the  important  social  question  was— what  was  the 
status  of  a  Prfikrit  dialect.  The  discussion 
excited  much  interest.  A  similar  issue  was  onoe 
raised  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Europe. 

An  ana^sis  of  the  CUthi-Ut^ratiura. 

When  Buddha  Goutama  flourished,  it  was  the 
period  of  a  revival  of  poetry.  Four  kinds  of  poeta 
are  mentioned  in  Buddhistic  literature: — ^the  poets 
of  imagination  or  invention,  of  tradition,  that  is, 
those  who  versify  traditional  stories,  the  poets  of 
real  life,  that  is,  those  who  seek  to  paint  life  as  it 
is,  and  scalds  or  barda.  Such  a  variety  of  poetry 
and  its  diction  was  not  a  growth  of  a  few  years. 
Generations  of  poets  sang  and  passed  away.  Poetry, 
to  be  able  to  excite  the  popular  mind,  ought  to 
express  adequately  the  aspirations,  feelings,  and 
thoughts  of  a  nation,  as  they  have  been  formed  in 
the  course  of  generations.  The  poetry  of  a  country 
exactly  represents  the  predominance  of  a  particular 
feeling  as  expressed  by  social,  religioiis  or  'politioiJ 
conditions :  it  is  Pantheistic,  when  a  whole  nation  ia 
under  the  influence  of  Pantheism:  it  is  practical 
and  seeks  to  depict  nature  as  it  is,  when  a  nation 
cultivates  the  practical  as  distinguished  from  the 
metaphysical.  The  language  of  poetry  is  not 
artificial,  as  formed  by  the  whims  or  necessities  of  an 
individual  writer-  It  is  the  genuine  huiguage  of  feel- 
ing, which  is  readily  understood,  and  the  appeals  of 
which  are  impulsively  responded  to  by  the  mass  of 
the  people.  Hence  it  does  not  originate  in  the 
elision  of  a  letter  or  the  prolongation  of  a  vow^- 
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sound.  These  remarks  are  based  on  the  Buddhistic 
G&thSs  as  they  are  preserved  in  the  Lalita-Vistara^ 
— the  only  work  which  gives  us  aome  insight  into 
ite  under-currentB  of  thought  and  feeling  of  Non- 
Aryan  India.  The  following  conclusions  may  be 
categorically  stated.  Some  (JSth^  are  re-actionary. 
The  principles,  they  embody,  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  authoritatively  taught  by  the 
Brahmav^dins  and  assiduously  interpreted  by  the 
Ach^as  in  the  course  of  generations.  The  sacri- 
ficial philosophy  and  practices  produced  a  re-action. 
'the  authority  which  the  BrAhmanas  claimed  over 
the  other  classes  perhaps  awakened  opposition. 
L  Some  re-actionary  G4thaa  belong  to  the  Brahma- 
v4din  period.  2.  Others  to  the  Acharya-period.  1. 
When  the  nation  delighted  in  the  performance  of 
sacrifices,  the  sacrificial  G&thas  were  sung.  The 
dissenters  naturally  bad  their  own  Gflthis  which 
condemn  sacrifices.  2.  When  metaphysics  was 
energetically  cultivated  by  the  Ach&ryas,the  powerful 
warriors  like  B&ma  or  Arjuna,  it  is  said,  learnt  the 
art  of  war  from  priests,  and  kings  like  Dasharatha 
obtained  sons  through  the  blessings  of  Munis. 
The  dissenters,  however,  sang  of  their  triumphs  and 
defeats  in  their  way.  Some  Gathlls  illustrate  this 
period.  There  are  thus  three  positions  for  which  wo 
have  to  produce  evidence:-^!,  the  antiquity  of  some 
Gtlthfis.  2.  the  re-actionary  spirit  of  others.  3.  Their 
gradual  systematic  growth.  The  evidence  we  can 
adduce  is  two-fold : — philological  and  documentary. 
The  remarks^  already  made  show  that  the  formS} 

^    See  pagOH  94  and  95.  ,--  , 
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which  Pkaini  considers  to  be  antiquated  and  peculiar 
to  the  Chhandas,  are  used  by  the  poets  as  if  theywere 
ordinary.  The  (Hth&s  of  the  Zoroastrians  show  how 
prevalent  this  G&thd-literature  once  was.  G4th&s 
were  sung  by  the  Aitareyins,  such  as  the  G&thAa 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Ndrada.  The  first  table 
shows  how  the  language  of  the  people  at  the  time 
of  the  Lalita-Yistara  began  to  deviate  from  the  classi- 
cal Sanskrit  as  written  and  spoken  by  the  learned. 
The  second  table  gives  re-actionary  Githas.  There 
are  abundant  references  to  a  spirit  of  opposition 
and  non-conformity  in  the  V&ia8neyi-Sanhit&  and 
Taittiriya  Brahmana,  as  well  as  in  the  Upanisads. 
The  third  table  illustrates  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  GathfL  literature. 


^e  times  of  the  Dhamma-pada- 

The  power  of  the  Sangha,  Dhammai  and  Buddha, 
was  now  established.  The  authority  of  elders  in 
monasteries  was  supreme.  Doctrines,  apparently 
based  on  the  dicta  of  Buddha,  but  inculcating 
practices  and  principles  at  variance  with  his  spirit, 
were  taught.  To  check  this  tendency,  genuine 
Buddhistic  duties  were  resuscitated.  Yet  the  sense 
of  the  loner  stri^gle,  painted  ia  vivid  colours  in 
the  Lalita.YistSra,  was  now  totally  extinct. 
Obedience  to  the  monks  and  ascetics  was  the  duty 
much  iiMisted  upon.  The  spiritual  activity,  which 
an  actual  vrar  with  M&ra  had  awakened,  was  now 
directed  into  a  new  channel.  Now  the  Law  or 
Dhamma  was  to  be  studied,  to  be  read,  to  be 
contemplated,  and  to  be  followed.  The  change  was 
great    Instead  of  fighting  a  battle  with  M&ra  with 
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Spiritual  weapons,  the  priests  were  to  be  obeyed  and 
a  description  of  battles  was  to  be  read.  The 
military  operations  of  MSra — which  at  the  time  of 
the  Lalita-Yist&ra  were  believed  to  be  real,  varied 
and  insidious — were  now  only  narrated.  Thus  the 
times  of  peace  and  prosperity  had  succeeded  the 
perilous  times  of  spiritual  warfare.  The  enemy  had 
ceased  to  exist,  for  personal  Mfira  with  his  mighty 
hosts  of  living  sins  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Dhamma-pada.  Abstract  duties  are  systematically 
described.  Sins  and  penalties  are  enumerated. 
The  punishment  inflicted  by  kings  is  referred  to. 
This  is  a  significant  ciroiunstance  in  a  code  of 
morals.  The  language  of  the  Dbamma-pada  shows 
that  the  Sangha,  in  the  sense  of  the  populaae,  had 
made  a  great  progress  as  compared  with  that  which 
the  Gith^-literature  discovers,  for  the  populace 
acted  powerfully  on  the  language.  Facility  of 
prononciation,  an  important  phonetic  law,  bad 
Iwoken  up  many  words,  had  dropped  the  last 
oonsonant  of  almost  aU  words,  and  had  softened 
eveiy  compound  syllable.  In  the  G&thA-literature, 
the  beginning  only  of  such  a  process  could  ba 
disco^red.  Then  the  gulf  between  the  G4th^  of 
the  populace  or  Sangha  and  of  the  educated  or 
TJdgha  was  neither  deep  nor  wide.  The  language 
of  the  6&th&s  is  Sanskrit  as  acted  upon  a  little 
by  a  Pr&fcrit.  Now  the  Sangha  predominated. 
The  language  of  the  higher  classes  or  Udgha  together 
with  their  pretensions  was  ignored,  for  to  a  king 
like  Ashoka  a  par{  of  the  Dhamma-pada  was 
readw  The  feelings  of  those,  who  belonged  to  his 
court  and  who  had  heard  or  read  pure  classical 
Sanskrit,  could  n(K  but  be  embittered, when  the  great 
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king  devoutly  listened  to  the  verses  of  the  Dham- 
ma-pada  read ;  The  Dhamma-pada  or  "  path  of 
duties  "  was,  however,  sanctioned  and  recognized. 
An  illuBtration  will  throw  light  on  these  remarks. 
The  feelings  of  a  modem  Marfithi  Pandit,  when 
be  liBtens  to  the  Gath^  of  Tukar&ma,  are  thus 
expressed : — poor  ignorant  and  helpless  followers  of 
a  Shlldra  poet  I  what  d^eneracy  1  Yet  Tuk4rama  was 
a  great  genius.  His  G^thSs  afFord  the  only  intellectual 
and  spiritual  food  that  the  uneducated  crowd  can 
digest.  The  disciples  of  Tuk&rftma,  who  are  decided- 
ly  numerous^  and  among  whom  rrapectable  &r&h- 
manas  can  be  included,  consider  his  6^tb^  to  be  a 
Yeda  iteelf .  Similar  was  the  power  of  the  Dham- 
ma-pada, as  inculcated  on  the  Sangha.  The  following 
table  with  its  remarks  will  explaiu  the  derivation  of 
the  language  of  the  Dhamma-pada  from  that  of  the 
Yedio  GSrthas.  The  language  of  the  populace  was 
fixed:  its  duties  were  defined:  its  power  was 
established:  ita  teach^^  were  honoured:  and  it 
had  begun  to  bask  in  the  sun-shine  of  royal 
patronage ;  but  its  spirituality  culminated.  It 
could  not  cherish  the  high  heavenly  aspirations 
which  once  penetrated  the  recesses  of  its  heart  and 
stirred  up  its  depths.  Deep  spirituality  gave  way 
to  metaphysical  speculations.  The  populaoe  learnt 
to  follow  its  leaders  quietly.  The  Bouddh&ch&ryas 
propounded  their  doctrinea,  and  over-ruled  the 
Shramanas.  The  monasteries  underwent  a  great 
change.  They  became  schools.  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  history  of  the  6ftth&-literatnre  attempted 
in  this  chaptw  confirms  the  conclusions  already 
anived  at. 
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Section  IL 

THE  PERIOD  OF  METAPHYSICAL  BUDDHISM. 

The  historj  of  this  period  brings  into  relief  the 
main  doctrines  of  Buddhism  as  it  is  now  understood, 
and  throws  light  on  modem  Buddhism,  and  on 
the  prevailing  systems  of  belief  among  the  Hindus. 

The  times  of  the  Dbamma-pada. 

A  complete  system  of  Buddhistic  morals  is  in- 
culcated, Buddhistic  etymology  of  Sanskrit  terms 
is  proposed,  the  doctrines  of  Goutama  Buddha  are 
authoritatively  laid  down. 

The  times  of  Bouddh&charyaB. 

The  antecedents  of  the  Bouddh&chatyas  may 
be  rapidly  examined,  so  that  a  connected  his- 
tory of  the  philosophy  as  developed  by  Aryan 
dissenters  and  non-conformists  may  be  presented 
at  one  view.  Because  the  Atharva-Sanhitft 
mentions  Iksviku,  the  first  founder  of  the  lunar 
dynasty  from  which  R&ma,  the  hero  of  the  Epic 
called  B^miyaita,  sprang ;  because  Chh&ndogya 
mentions  Janaka  of  Yideha,  'Krisna,  the  son  of 
YashodS,  and  NUrada,  the  great  philosopher ; 
because  the  story  of  the  BAm&yana  forms  an 
episode  of  the  MaMbhArata,  because  FSnini  dis- 
tinctly refers  to  the  Mah&bh&rata  and  Chhfindogya 
and  mentions  Yudhis^^ira,  Arjuna,  and  other 
heroes ;  and  because  all  these  references  from 
different  works,  though  unconnected  with  each 
other,  point  to  the  same  poem ;   we  have  already 
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indicated  the  chronology  of  the  R&m&jana  to  be 
antecedent  to  that  of  Pftnini.  But  in  a  canto  of  the 
R&m&yana,  the  name  of  Buddha  occurs — a  circom- 
Btance  which  apparently  threatens  to  upset  our 
system  of  chronology.  "We  consider  that  the  verses 
which  mention  Buddha  are  an  interpolation.  We  will 
state  our  reasons.  1.  Every  canto  of  the  Rto&yana 
ends  with  a  long  Shloka  difierent  in  its  metre  from 
the  Anurtubh  in  which  the  poem  is  written.  The 
canto  deferred  to  does  not  follow  this  rule.  There 
are  six  long  Shlokas  at  the  end  of  this  canto.  2. 
The  dialogue  between  Jib^  and  B&ma  is  really 
finished  in  the  first  long  Shloka.  The  other 
long  Shlokas  re-open  it  abruptly.  3.  Tho  long 
Shlokas  do  not  sustain-  the  general  character  of 
Bfima  as  depicted  by  Y&lmlki  in  his  Epic.  4.  The 
long  Shlokas  directly  'contradict  the  tone  of  the 
dialogue  as  described  in  the  canto  itself.  5.  The 
poet  describes  J&btLli  as  a  great  man: 
S&ma  in  the  long  Shlokas  speaks  violently  of  him 
and  even  characterizes  him  as  thief.  J&bfLli  was  a 
materialiBt,  probably  a  foUower  of  Brthaspati, 
who,  however,  disbelieves  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  while  J&b&li  of  the  B&msyana 
suggests  it.  Perhaps  Atheism,  to  which  P^nini 
refers,  was  not  as  yet  systematized.  But  it 
had  made  progress  enough  to  attract  the 
notice  of  a  great  poet  like  VdJmiki.  The 
atheists  of  the  tame  of  P^nini,  well  versed  in  the 
Vedic  system  of  religion  and  theology  and  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  the  AchSrya-period^ 
gradually  developed  into  materialists,  and  Brihas- 
pati  distinguished  himself  as  a  teacher,  when 
xnateriaUsm  wtut  ^e  prevailing  form  of  thought. 
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Tha  Lalita-Viat&Fa  meatiosis  hU  Bystem  by  oamA 
The  mfttorialuits  at  first  mada  short  work  of  tht 
saperoiliouB  pFetsneions  of  the  sacriJiciBg  Arya& 
Tbe  Swagha  perhaps  eympaihized  with  them  as 
it  had  been  obstinately  sxcluded  tram,  tha 
{uatitutioas  of  the  Yeddo  polity.  Buddhists  -wme 
Apposed  to  nBAtecialuta  ai»d  other  atheists:  as  they  bad 
a  system  of  faith.  But  Fhilosophy  was  not  ouW- 
vated  aa  a  special  braiKh :  its  intricacies  were  K>t 
^oossed :  its  abstruse  problems  were  notstated: 
an^  its  categories  and  classifications  were  sot 
mftftered  by  the  BoddbistH.  during  the  first  p^iod 
troBBa  the  time  of  the  Lalita-Yistara  to  that  of  th« 
Shanuoa-pada,  when  renowned  Buddhistic  tea<Awrs 
were  engaged  in  the  development  and  systemi- 
satioD  of  their  doctrines,  in,  the  propagation  of 
tbair  tenets,  in  the  oompositioa  of  stirring  pqems 
«nd  songs*  in  the  suppression  of  hwesies  and 
sehiuns  among  themselres,  in  the  discusakms 
originated  by  the  oonvoeations  held  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  advancement  (^  their  cause  by  ealisting 
the  sympathies  as  well  of  the  princes  as  oi  tlM 
people,  in  the  establishment  and  inauguration  of 
the  monasteries  throi^hout  at  least  the  greater 
portion  of  northern  India,  Bengal,  the  Funjajb, 
aod  in  the  organization  of  the  bodies  of  missionaries 
to  be  sent  to  Ceylon,  Biurmah  and  Tibet.  When 
their  triumph  and  their  prosperity  afforded  the 
neoKisary  means  and  leisure,  Ntlg&rjuiia  began  a 
war  with  the  atheists.  He  was  a  perfeob  Nihilist 
His  motto  was  different  from  those  of  other  schoola 
of  Buddhistic  philosophers : — '*  Monuntary,  momssh 
tary  I  Paintf lU,  painful  I  Dtatural,  natural  I  Yaia, 
vtin  I"— aad  th«^  dootriiMs  on.  impwtaot  Buli>iMto 
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mBix/naSy  vmied.  1%«  four-fold  motto  produciag 
a  four-fold  oonception  or  a  four-fold  idea  wu 
warranted  by  the  teachings  of  Buddha  Ooutaoia 
himself.  The  mottoes  explained  mipreaaivelf 
the  nature  of  the  world  and  existence:  and 
showed  that  all,  that  the  world  and  it*  purcuit* 
could  afford,  was  pain.  But  it  was  necessary  to 
explain  the  cause  of  existence,  to  demonstrate  the 
bearing  of  the  active  principle  called  Kaima,  totA. 
to  establish,  on  a  philosophical  basis,  the  relatisd 
between  Kwrna  and  its  accumulated  effect  called 
Upftd&na.  Buddha  Goutama  had  spoken  of  Karma 
and  Up&d&Da ;  but  his  statements  were  indefinite. 
Thej  were  used  iu  the  sense  th^  the  Sangha  in 
the  course  of  centuries  had  learnt  to  attach  to  them. 
The  philosophical  difficulty  as  to  tl»ir  origin^ 
their  continuance,  action,  and  bearing  on  each 
otber,  was  not  stated.  This  difficulty  mystifles  the 
doctrines  of  Buddhism,  and  when  carefully 
analysed,  discovers  its  extreme  weakness.  N&g&r- 
juna  and  his  contemporary  thiokers  explained  the 
mystery  away  by  emphatically  stating  that  it 
was  BO.  The  fourth  motto  declared  that  all 
was  vanity,  and  that  nothing  was  real. 
This  was  the  forte  of  N^^rjuna's  pbiloso- 
phieal  system.  The  influence  of  Nfigftrjuna  op 
N&g-sena  was  great.  His  writings  are  i^ovra  in 
Tibet  and  in  Ceylon.  The  conversion  of  Kashmir 
to  Buddhism  is  attributed  to  him.  Malinda  Fraehna, 
a  work,  which  is  commented  upon  by  SinghaleM 
soholfUJ,  mantionB  that  K&girjuna  accepted  the 
chaUenge  of  Yonar— prince  of  that  Sakala  or  Sankala 
in  the  Punjab,  which  was  well-known  in  the  Ye^lic 
period — solved  the  metaphysical  problems  the  prinee 
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proposed  to  him,  expounded  hia  own  doctrines 
and  succeeded  in  convet'ting  Halinda.  He  founded 
the  Mftdhjamika  achool  of  BuddhiBta.  He  implicitly 
accepted  the  teachings  of  Buddha  Goutama  as  the 
infaUible  basis,  but  stated  that  liberty  was  granted 
by  that  sage  to  discuss  all  questions.  The  faithful 
Sangha,  more  under  the  influence  of  feeling  than 
of  thought,  could  bear  no  controversy  during  the 
first  period :  schisms  had  been  forcibly 
suppressed  :  insignificant  differences  as  to  small 
matters  of  discipline  such  as  diet  or  clothes  once 
necessitated  a  convocation.  The  monks  and  lay- 
men were  equally  asked  to  believe  in  Buddha 
Goutama  and  attain  to  Nirv&na.  Implicit  faith 
founded  on  the  agitation  of  feelings  may  cause  a 
religious  revival.  But  a  religious  movement  which 
depends  on  the  activity  of  feelings  alone  cannot 
be  sustained  and  contiuued.  Intellectuality  alone 
can  sustain  a  movement.  This  element  iu  the  first 
Buddhistic  period  was  wanting.  Gradually  the 
stirred  up  feelings  settled.  War  with  Kfira  was 
described  and  not  realized.;  indolence,  which 
prosperity  invariably  produces,  encouraged  igno- 
rance. *'  Oh  Buddha  that  had  overcome  !Mira'* 
was  all  that  moat  monks  could  utter.  Their  feeling 
was  dulled :  their  inteUect  was  wu>ped :  their  aspira- 
tions were  thwarted.  Against  this  state  of 
things,  powerful  minds  like  that  of  Nfig^una 
revolted.  He  encouraged  discussion  and  asked 
his  contemporaries  to  raise  any  doubts  they  could, 
inculcating,  at  the  same  time,  strict  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  the  great  Teacher,  Because  he 
took  his  stand  between  implicit  faith  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  liberty   of  private  judgment  on  the 
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Other,  hia  followers  came  to  be  called  Middle-men 
or  H&dhjuiikas.  His  distinctive  doctrine  was : — 
all  was  vanity  and  nothing  was  real.  The  spirit 
was  nihil :  the  matter  was  nihil.  The  world  was 
nihil :  the  phenomena  were  nihil :  the  noumena  were 
nihil.  Against  this  extreme  nihilism,  other  thinkers 
revolted.  They  asserted  that  the  four-fold  concept 
tion  as  embodied  in  the  mottoes,  was  true ;  but 
though  the  phenomenal  existence  was  not  real, 
the  ideal  was  real.  The  spirit,  influenced  bj 
unceasing  draires,  assumes  the  phenomenal  forms 
which  delude  mankind.  They  considered  the  spirit 
to  be  a  reality  and  the  material  world  to  be  a  delusion. 
These  philosophers  were  known  as  Tog&charaa, 
whose  doctrine  of  salvation  was  that  the  spirit, 
when  freed  from  ignorance  and  its  consequences, 
emei^ed  in  the  form  of  true  knowledge.  Against 
these,  the  Soutr&ntikas  stated:— the  existence 
of  the  material  world  can  be  inferred,  and 
what  is  established  by  inference  is  as  real  as 
what  ia  directly  perceived.  Therefore,  the  spirit 
is  real:  and  in  one  sense,  the  phenomena  are 
real ;  thus  the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
is  real.  The  knowledge  to .  be  secured  for 
salvation  abides,  they  said,  in  the  spirit ;  which 
tiie  Ego  represents.  The  Vidbh&sikas  boldly 
asserted  :— Buddha  Ooutama  contradicts  himself 
in  as  much  as  he  states  at  once  that  all 
is  nihil,  and  that  the  seat  of  knowledge  is  real. 
These  discussions  and  systems  of  philosophy  revo- 
lutionized the  Buddhistic  world.  The  Bouddhft- 
ohfiiyas  were  everywhere  respected.  Faith  gave 
way  to  knowledge.  Metaphysical  learning  was 
encouraged.    New  interpretations  of  the  dicta  of 
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Buddha  Gontama  were  proposed.  Oontroveraiea 
irith  learned  Br&hmanas  were  carrini  on.  Special 
delight  was  taken  in  a  metaphysical  debate. 
Honks  were  opposed  to  monks,  and  monasteries  to 
monasteries.  But  Baddhism  aecessarity  began  to 
lose  its  hold  on  the  populace  and  respectable 
laymcm.  Their  intellect  could  not  grasp  the 
metaphysical  principles.  Their  feelings  were  not 
appealed  to.  The  populace  could  not  be  attracted. 
The  philosophers  could  never  elicit  popular 
interest.  For  some  time,  their  contests  amused 
the  people  as  the  gladiators  entertained  the 
Somana.  But  the  interest  could  not  be  sustained. 
The  people  soon  began  to  turn  away  from  the  dis- 
cussions with  disgust.  The  feelings  of  the  populace 
were  about  to  be  alienated.  But  a  change,  produced 
by  tiie  ambition  o£  monks,  delayed  the  crisis. 
Some  eloquent  monks  explained  treatises  like  the 
Dbamma-pada  and  interspersed  the  discourse  with 
the  stories  of  the  Arharta.  Crowds  were  attracted, 
and  once  more  the  current  of  rich  offerings  flowed 
in.  The  reputation  of  an  eloquent  monk  (secured 
him  respect.  Others  amlntioasly  followed  the 
example  thus  set.  Instead  of  the  metaphysicians, 
the  eloquent  preachers  were  admired  and  patron- 
ized by  t^e  populace.  Thus  the  third  period  of 
Buddhism  was  ushered  m. 

A  note  on  the  signification  of  XTirT&?ta. 

The  quertion  as  to  the  precise  connotation  o£  tb« 
word  IliiT&na  is  important,  as  its  aoltttion  will 
tbrow  sew  lig'kt  on  Buddhism.  But  the  first 
principle   of  ex^etics  is  to  internet  aa  Mttk(» 
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1>7  collating  hia  utterances.  This  undoubtedly  the 
buddhistic  metaphysicians  did,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  dicta  of  Buddha  were  not 
consistent.  The  M^yamikas  looked  at  one  Bide 
o£  his  system,  and  the  Soutr^ntikas,  at  the  other- 
Bat  the  Vaibh&sikas  looked  at  both.  Unfortanatdly, 
the  origintit  Systems  o£  these  philosophers  are  not 
yet  discovered.  Oar  informatioa  ia  based  on 
ref^eucee  soattwed  throughout  the  Buddhistio 
writings  of  the  third  period  or  philosophical 
writings  composed  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Brahmanioal  revival.  Hence  our  knowledge  of  the 
second  praiod  of  Buddhism  is  comparatively 
meagre.  Tet  it  can  afford  materials  sufficient  for 
this  enquiry.  The  Baddlmts,  who  had  studied 
iha  system  of  the  great  Teaoher  and  whose  minda 
were  aeouatomed  to  define  terms^  deobred  that 
at  different  times  Buddha  Goutama  made  different 
statements.  This  ia  borne  out  by  the  GSth^ 
preserved  in.  the  Lalita-Tistdra.  In  one  Gi&th&  the 
Htldhyamika  doctrine  is  distinctly  stated.  "  The 
Yogi  perceives  all,  that  ia  in  the  spirit,  as  nihil 
and,  all  that  is  material,  as  nihil."  In  other  C^th&s — 
the  following  expreasions  occur — "  the  tranquil 
path."  "  Ha  is  the  giver  of  eternal  bliss."  **  He  is 
the  giver  of  the  fruit  ol  eternity."  *'  Here-after 
there  is  no  dastraotion  of  him."  "  His  doctrine  ia 
eternal  and  leadeth  to  tranquillity."  This  incon- 
sistency of  Buddha  Ooutama  can  be  explained. 
A  system  of  belief  had  grown  up.  It  had  freely 
ossd  the  tevma:^ — Manas,  Manomaya,  Pr&no-sbaa^ra, 
Chitta,  DbyJUia,  Yijit&na,  Bala,  Yibhfiti,  Skaada 
aod  Ayatana.  in  tho  very  senseo,  in;  which  Baddh» 
Gofttoma  osad  then.    Th«  GfttJidB,  samg  hug  1»eftiM 
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him,     stated. — **  A  wise    man     does     not     know 
death,  or  disease,  or  pain,  yet  he  sees  every  thvag. 
From  all  sides  he   obtains  all  things."    In  these 
G&th&s,  the  term  Amrita  is  used  in  a  poeitive  sense. 
These    antecedents  influenced    Buddha  Goutama  ; 
ftnd  his  ideas  as  to  eternal    bliss  were  positiTe. 
But  his  powerful  mind,  when  it  looked   in  upon 
itself,  discorered  an  immense  Toid  and  an  infinitude 
of  nihilism  ;  the  more  he   examined  it,  the  more  it 
seemed  to  extend  on  all  sides.    He  felt  himself 
lost  in  it.    His  habits  of  contemplation  confirmed 
him  in  this  notion.  In  this  void,  there  was  no  pain : 
there  was  no  interruption :  there    was  no  time : 
there  was  no  space :  there  was  no  self -conscious- 
ness :   it   cannot    be    affirmatively     characterized. 
Contemplative  minds  alone  can  realize  it.      Poet 
Wordsworth,when  absorbed  in  thought,  exclaims  :— 
"  His  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle ;  eensation,  soal  and  form 
All  melted  into  him,  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being.  In  tbem  did  he  tire 
And  by  them  did  he  live ;  they  were  his  life 
In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  offered  no  request. 
Bapt  into  still  communioa  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  ofGces  of  prayer  and  praise, 
His  mind   was  a  thank^ving  to  the  power 
That  made  him.    It  was  blessedness  and  love. 
The  Phrases — "  he  made  no  request."  "Still  com- 
munion." "  Thought  was  not."  "  It  was  blessedness 
and  love." — discover    bow  the  negative  and  the 
positive  are  blended  in  the  picture  of  bliss  of  oom^ 
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munion.  Henco  Buddha  Goutama  was  not  incon- 
sistent in  his  statement  of  the  hliss  whioh  contem- 
plation produces.  He  characterized  it  as  both 
positive  and  negative.  He  felt  that  a  something 
concealed  in  the  recesses  of  his  inner  self  was  to 'be 
contemplated  and  known ;  yea,  it  was  to  be  seen, 
to  be  realized,  to  be  obtained.^  About  the  time  of 
the  Dhamma-pada  the  ecstaticcondition  of  the  spirit 
could  not  be  understood..  The  Bhamma-poda'*  is 
distinct  as  to  the  meaning  of  Nirvana.  But  the- Arhat 
is  distinguished'  from  the-  Buddha^  The  first  has 
his  trials  :  the-  last  only  is  omniscient;  Some  Arhats 
even  at  this  time  pretended  to  possess  super-human 
powers.  Their  pretensions  are  strongly  condemned 
in  the  Dhamma-pada.  In  the  second  period  of 
Buddhism  the  main  idea  of  Nirv&Tia  was 
thorougUy  apprehended.  A  something,  which 
Buddha  Goutama  often  spoke  of,  is  essen^iUy  and 
intrinsieally  bliss  itself  eternal  and  positive.  But 
it  is  concealed  from  mortals  by  TTpadhi,  which  being 
removed,  eternal  bliss  is  revealed  and  reidized. 
In  this  connection,  the  doctrine  of  t^-ansmigration 
of  souls  serves  am  important  purpose  in  the  Bud- 
dhistic system-.  Though  the-  accumulated  effect  of 
actions  (Karma)  cannot  be  nullified  all  at  once,  nay 
even  in  one  life,  however  righteous  it  may  be,  yet 
in  every  life  merit  is  acquired.  The  fruit  of  merit 
-is  enjoyment.  Karma  must  needs  produce  its  effect. 
But  it  can  never  lead  to  salvation  Or  Nirv&»a.  The 
reward    of    merit  or  the  penalty   of    demerit  is 


'   See  the  Ldita  VisWm  (V.  447.).    BMollieca  lodica. 
:   See  381  verse. 
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enjoyed  or  suffered  either  in  heaven  or  hell,  or  in 
the  course  of  different  lives.  Thus  suflScient  time 
or  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  beings  to  exhaust 
their  stock  of  accumulated  Karma.  This  is  carried 
so  far  that,  when  accumuhition  of  new  Karma 
is  stopped,  or  when  a  being  has  attained  to  the 
third  path  or  stage — that  of  Arbat — the  Karma 
accumulated  must  run  its  course.  The  Arhat  is 
pure  and  free  from  the  influence  of  desires. 
But  he  cannot  attain  to  Anupadisheaa  Nibb&na 
before  his  Karma  is  exhausted,  or  before  its 
fruit,  whether  good  or  evil,  is  experienced.  Thus 
many  births  an  Arhat  must  pass  through  in  a 
state  of  UpMishesa  Nibbltna.  This  phase  of 
Buddhistic  thought  is  essential  to  the  adequate 
apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  Upadhi  and  Nirvana. 
It  was  developed  and  fixed  in  the  second  period  of 
Buddhism.  The  doctrine  of  Nihilism  was  boldly 
broached,  propounded,  and  preached  by  N&garjuua, 
the  great  apostle  of  metaphysical  Buddhism.  He 
was  not  allowed,  however,  to  publish  his  doctrine 
without  continued  contradiction.  His  powerful 
eloquence,  his  fund  of  appropriate  illustrations, 
his  subtlety  of  reasoning,  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  metaphysics,  soon  established 
his  system  in  Thibet,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  and 
Kashmir.  The  Buddhistic  philosophers,  who 
strenuously  opposed  him,  have  been  forgotten. 
Their  distinctive  doctrines  are  little  known.  This 
circumstance  explains  the  consensus  of  opinion — as 
to  the  Buddhistic  Nirvana  consisting  in  annihilation. 
• — of  European  scholars  who  have  studied  Bud- 
dhism in  different  parts  of  Asia,  and  whose  sourco 
of  information  is   the  same — the  system  of  Mtidhya- 
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mika  philosophy.  The  study  of  Indian  philosophy 
throws  a  side-light  on  the  question  of  the  exact 
signification  of  the  term  Nirvana-  The  doctrines  of 
YogSchflras,  SoutrAntikas,  and  Vaibhlsikas,  dis- 
tinctly maintain  that  eternal  beatitude  enjoyed  by 
the  spirit  in  its  condition  o£  Anup&dishesa  Nibbana 
constituted  real  Nirvflna.  In  the  third  period  of 
Buddhism  the  pretensions  of  mere  Buddhistic 
ascetics  were  so  well  established  that  every  ascetic 
or  Tkero  (an  elder  in  the  church)  was  an  Arhat, 
and  his  death  was  called  Nirvana.  Thus  we 
have  explained  why  the  doctrine  of  Nihilism  is 
prevalent,  what  Buddha  Goutama's  preaching  on 
the  subject  of  NiiTflna  was,  what  statements  are 
made  in  the  Lalita-VistHra,  what  AnupMishesa 
and  UpJldishesa  Nibbanas  are,  and  what  pur- 
pose they  serve  in  Buddhistic  theology,  what  is 
the  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  soids,  and  of  the  systems  of  heaven  and  hell ; 
and  we  humbly  believe  that  we  have  met  the  views 
of  D'alwis,  of  Childcrs,  and  of  Dr.  Max  Miiller.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  acknowledge  the  important 
services  rendered  by  iudefatigablo  and  highly 
talented  scholars  like  Burnouf  and  Max  Miiller  to 
the  subject  of  Buddhism,  and  to  the  elucidation  of 
some  intricate  problems  connected  with  it. 


THE  PERIOD  OF  POPULAR  BUDDHISM  AND 
ITS  DECLINE. 

Popular  Buddhism  is   to  be  distinguishod  from 
metaphysical  Buddhism,  because  many   shifts  to  te , 
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explained  in  the  sequel,  were  adopted  by  priesta, 
and  because  a  new  system  of  faith  propped  up  by 
a  new  literature,  was  developed. 

The  third  period  of  Buddhism- 

The  immense  literature  developed  by  Baddhists, 
who  used  the  Fftli  language,  and  the  narrative  o£ 
the  travels  of  Chinese  pilgrims,  supply  sufficient  in- 
formation about  this  period.  But  great  credulity, 
pompous  adoration  of  relics,'  miracles  performed  by 
monks  who  pretended  to  possess  super-bumaa 
powers,  the  erection  and  consecration  of  huge  super- 
structures decorated  in  every  way,  and  entailing 
extraordinary  expenditure,  characterized  this  period. 
The  Chaityas  or  monuments,  Dh&tu-garbhas  or  re- 
positories for  relies,  triumphal  pillars  or  stupas,  and 
convents,  abounded  in  the  country.  But  because  the 
Buddhistic  edifices  attracted  the  populace,  and  made 
an  impression  upon  it,  the  Br^hmanas  made 
efforts  to  build'  lai^e  temples  where  the  heroes 
of  the  R&mAyana  and  the  MahabhSrata  were 
adored.  The  relic  worship  re-acted  on  the  followers 
of  the  Vedic  polity.  And  because  the  celebrities 
among  the  Buddhists  were  honoured  at  first  and 
gradually  worshipped  during  the  third  period,  the 
celebrities  among  the  Br^hmanas  were  also  honoured 
and  worshipped.  The  Brahmanae  and  Ksatriyas,  who 
had  resisted  the  power  of    Buddhism,  devoted  their 


1  Beads,  nawiee,  and  wheels  for  ooonting  the  numbers  of  ]»ii7eTs 
offered  (aa  tiiej  are  knowa  in  Thibet)  we  fa&ve  not  mentioned,  because 
it  is  a  development,  not  seen  in  India  properly  so  called,  and  because 
it  constitutes  the  fourtli  period  of  Buddhism  to  be  traced  to  rather 
recent  influoncea. 
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wealth  and  influence  to  the  support  of  the  Brih- 
manical  idolatry.  BrUhmanas  also  performed 
miracles  which  astonished  the  credulous  populace 
and  divided  it.  Thousands  equally  visited  a 
statue  of  Buddha  or  of  Visudeva.  Thousands 
again  were  exclusively  under  the  influence 
of  Br^hmanas,  to  whom  thousands  of  Buddhista 
were  opposed.  Br&hmanas  in  this  period  learnt  to 
muster  courage  as  they  could  cope  with  the  Bud- 
dhists. Their  splendid  temples  vied  with  the  convents 
of  the  Buddhists,  whose  leaders  exercised  a  great 
power  over  the  multitude  by  their  devotion  and 
spiritual  pretensions.  Its  metaphysicians  discussed 
abstruse  problems  with  Buddhistic  metaphysicians. 
It  had  yet  retained  a  fondness  for  the  pure  and 
elegant  Sanskrit — the  language  of  FSlnini  and 
Patanjali, — and  it  looked  down  upon  Pali  as  the 
language  of  the  ignorant  infidels.  Yet  P&li  was 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Its  literature  was  power- 
tnl,  rich  in  metaphysical  works,  and  in  enchanting 
poetry,the  effect  of  which  was  great  on  account  of  the 
simplicity  of  its  words  and  grammatictd  construc- 
tion, and  on  account  of  the  harmonious  melody 
which,  but  for  difference  of  mere  sounds,  may  be 
mistaken  for  that  of  the  Ramftyana  itself.  The 
Buddhists  did  not  preach  to  the  people  about  the 
power  of  M4ra  or  about  the  consequences  of  action, 
(Karma)-;  but  narrated  stories  from  the  legends 
which  abounded  in  this  period.  The  BrAhmanas, 
awakened  from  their  lethargy,  and  impelled  by  the 
momeiitum  of  the  revival  which  had  already  taken 
place,  narrated  stories  in  opposition  from  tho 
Fur&iias,  which  they  composed.  In  this  confusion, 
the  multitude  suffered ;  Buddhism  was  weakened  ; , 
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Br&hmanism  prospered,  and,  after  strange  viciBsi" 
tudes  of  fortune,  bade  fair  to  regain  the  ascendancy 
which,  it  was  once  believed,  it  had  irretrievably 
lost.  The  worship  of  idols  was  made  as  imposing 
as  possible,  and  the  multitude  crowded  to  places 
where  its  eyes  and  ears  could  be  entertained.  The 
temple  soon  overthrew  the  convent. 

The  influence  of  Buddhism. 

The  period  of  the  consciousness  of  the  inner 
struggle  gradually  passed  into  that  of  metaphysical 
classifications,  divisions,  definitions  and  controver- 
sies ;  and  this  period  was  succeeded  by  gross  popular 
Buddhism,  when  monks  recommended  good  works, 
took  a  prominent  part  on  every  occasion  of  life, 
and  celebrated  pompously  such  ceremonies  as  the 
consecration  of  a  convent  or  the  erection  of  a  stfipa, 
flattered  princes  and  the  people,  never  knew  what 
the  power  of  M^ra  was,  much  less  could  realize  it, 
and  pretended  to  possess  super-human  powers. 
Thus  Buddhism  exerted  a  three-fold  influence  on 
modem  India  as  a  system  of  stem  asceticism,  as 
a  system  of  metaphysics,  and  as  a  system  which 
specially  commended  good  works  as  the  special 
means  of  securing  merit.  1.  Hence  Sany^is, 
Aghoris,  Gosavis,  Vairagis,  and  a  variety  of 
ascetics,  too  large  to  be  enumerated,  may  be  seen 
in  different  parts  of  modem  India,  practising  strange 
austerities,  mortifying  the  flesh,  astonishing  the 
populace  with  performances,  such  as  standing 
on  a  leg  only,  contorting  their  bodies  by  assuming 
fantastic  postures,  boldly  asserting  that  they  possess 
the  knowledge  of  all  places  and  times,  foretelling 
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future  eventa,  or  living  a  silent  life  sustained  by 
the  leaves  of  trees  and  water  only.  The  first  period 
of  Buddhism  commended  pure'  asceticism.  The 
third  period  degraded  it.  Modem  India  has  aggra- 
vated it  in  every  way.  2.  Compared  with  Bud- 
dhistic metaphysics,  and  with  the  complex  system 
of  the  different  modes  of  contemplation,  the  systems 
of  Fatanjali,  Kapila,  and  BadarSyaTta  appear  to  be 
simple  and  met^e.  The  minutije  of  Buddhistic 
Ontology  are  unparalleled  in  the  metaphysics  of 
India,  either  ancient  or  modem.  Hence  the  spirit 
of  tedious  and  exhaustive  division  of  a  principle, 
which  characterizes  Kapila,  could  not  but  have 
originated  in  the  metaphysics  of  a  Buddhistic  con- 
vent. 3.  Modem  Brahmanism  has  built  up  a 
system  of  good  works  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  each  day  of  the  year  that  those,  who  perforai 
them,  may  not  suffer  after  death  or  in  their  trans- 
migrations from  birth  to  birth,  and  may  obtain 
those  comforts  which  the  laity  afford  to  the  poor 
Br^maTias  in  this  bfe.  Buddhism  commended  good 
works  with  great  assiduity;  and  rich  offerings  always 
flowed  into  a  monastery. 

Now,  Buddhism  could  not  accomplish  such 
wonderful  results  without  developing  the  means 
of  communicating  thoughts  and  feelings.  It 
elaborated  and  developed  a  dialect  called  Pilli 
with  such  zeal  and  success  that  it  is  now  the 
sacred  and  classical  language  of  countries  like 
Ceylon  and  Burmah.  The  progress  of  Pali  re-acted 
on  the  other  dialects  like  Mah&rilstrt,  and  materially 
aided  their  development.  Learned  Buddhistic  scho- 
lars seriously  investigated  the  grammar  of  Mahfi- 
rSatri  and  other  dialects.    Beligion  and  philosophy 
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were  withheld  from  the  common  people  so  long  as 
the  knowledge  of  claBsioal  Sanskrit  was  essential 
for  obtaining  access  to  them.  But  Buddhism  dis- 
pensed with  Sanskrit,  as  developed  and  cultivated 
at  the  time  of  Fatanjali ;  and  Buddha  Goutama 
delivered  on  principle  his  discourses  in  the  popular 
language,  whkih  was  in  his  time  simple  and  broken 
Sanskrit.  Religion  and  philosophy  were  thus  brought 
down  from  heaven  to  the  earth.  The  intellect  of  the 
common  people  was  reached.  Hence -we  find  now 
a  tendency  to  metaphysical  thought  and  discussion 
in  every  part  of  modem  India.  When  two  or 
three  Hindus  can  afford  to  be  at  leisure — no  matter 
what  their  condition  in  life  or  education  is,  and 
no  matter  what  their  caste  is— they  seriously  talk 
of  Brahma,  its  mysterious  sportivenesa,  and  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  it  manifests  itself.  We 
have  come  across  M&h£rs  and  Dheds — iUiterate 
and  indigent — who  could  put  vs  strange  metaphy- 
sical questions,  and  when  they  found  us  unable  to 
answer  them,  could  propose  solutions  of  their  own 
with  a  marvellous  confidence  not  to  be  seen  in  learned 
BrILhmaitas.  Popular  teachers  like  Tuklr^  freely 
use  the  word  Nirvtlna  for  salvation,  though  its 
meaning  is  changed,  because  it  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  absorption  into  Brahma,  or  of  realizing  the 
presence  of  God.  6.  Sects  like  the  one  founded  by 
Tuk£LrS.m  condemn  the  spirit  of  caste,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  which  the  celebrated  shrine  of  PandAarpura 
in  Mahar&stra  is  almost  free.  The  temple  is  Bud- 
dhistic in  its  structure  and  style.  Some  M&hjlrs  and 
Dheds,  long  since  dead,  are  recognized  and  revered  in 
the  place  as  those  who  attained  to  Nirv&Tia.  Offerings 
are  made  to  their  monuments  which  are  worshipped. 
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Again,  the  Shddra  is  not  excluded  from  the  pro- 
cesBions  or  ceremonies  or  councils  of  Brllllma7^a8. 
Offerings  from  ShQdras  are  sought  and  willingly 
accepted.  The  Shftdra  openly  performs  rites  and 
observffii  faste.  The  Br&hmana  freely  and  pubHcly 
officiates  as  his  priest..  The  ShQdra  is  a  prince,  a 
merchant,  a  land-holder,  fmd  a  J&hagird&r.  He 
celebrates  his  marriage,  jiist  as  a  Brahmana  does. 
The  sacred  formulse  to  be  uttered  on  these 
occasions  are,  however,  not  Vedic  but  Pur&nic. 
Thus  a  new  line  of  dem^cation  between  him  and 
a  Br&hmaria  is  dlrawn.  A  Shddra  can  learn 
Sanskrit  poetryj  philosophy,  and  theology,  provided 
he  does  not  utter  or  see  a  Vedio  Mantra  in  ori- 
ginal. He  can  use  a  tranalation.  Thus  a  Shftdra 
can  learn  the  Yedintio  system  and  read  or  listen 
to  the  Furflnas.  Br&hmanas,  who  yet  assert  a  title 
to  superiority,  freely  state  that  there  are  only  two 
castes — Br&hmanas  and  Shddxas  ;  and  the  ShUdras 
now  discharge  the  duties  once  assigned  to 
Ksatriyas  and  Yaishyas.  The  influence  of  caste 
is  weakened.  The  Shftdra  is  exalted.  The  pre- 
tensions of  Br&hmanas  are  called  into  question. 
Though  caste  appears  formidable  at  first,  its  vitality 
is  gon&  A  Shftdra  ascetic  is  a  greater  person  than 
a  BnLhmana,  for  the  ascetic-  may  be  considered  in 
time  a  god  inornate.  He  is  worshipped  and  hia  bless- 
ings are  carefully  secured.  6.  Tims  in  the  course  of 
the  last  eight  centuries,  many  teachers,  now  recogniz- 
ed as  gods  incarnate,  have  flourished  and  founded 
sects.  The  idea  of  an  incarnation  is  Buddhistic. 
The  system  of  organizing  sects  existed  in  one  sense 
at  the  time  of  Buddha  Goutama.  The  organiza- 
tion of  different  sects  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Bnd- 
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dbistic  influence.  The  modem  S&mprad&yas 
hare  each  its  badge,  its  peculiar  Bystem  of  discip- 
line.-and  its  prophet.  Modem  India,  though  Brah- 
manical,  is  under  the  influence  of  teachers,  whose 
caste  is  either  not  known  or  questionable.  7.  The  in- 
fluence of  Buddhism  was  efficaciously  exerted  in 
causing  a  re<actionary  revival  among  the  BrIihmaTms 
themselves.  Protestantism  has  acted  powerfully  on 
Boman  Catholicism,  and  has  chastened  and  purified 
it.  Buddhism.in  weakening  Brahmanas  and  strength- 
ening the  ShQdras  in  their  aspirations,  acted  bene- 
flcially.  The  Vedic  polity,  extremely  exclusive 
and  haughty,  was  chastened  and  purified  in-as-muoh 
as  the  drinJdng  of  Soma  is  not  heard  of,  and  the 
slaughter  of  animals  for  ofiering  them  to  Agni,  Indra, 
and  other  gods,  have  ceased.  Nationalities  like  Gu- 
jaratha  have  learnt  to  abhor  the  name  of  meat. 
Even  ike  daily  diet  is  carefully  regulated,  and  many 
nutritious  articles  like  onions  are  condemned  and 
excluded. 

The  Ohrondogy  and  phases  of  Brahmanical  revival- 

A  large  historical  generalization  can  be  stated : — 
Whenever  the  intellect  energizes,  not  one  but  all 
departments  of  knowledge  appreciated  by  a  nation 
are  more  or  less  simultaneously  cultivated.  Tbeo« 
logical  works  are  writtoa:  questdons  in  ontology 
and  psychology  are  discussed :  astronomical  pheno- 
mena, which  are  always  believed  to  exercise  a 
mysterious  influence  on  the  destiny  of  man,  at  least 
in  the  first  stages  of  civilization,  are  earefully  ob- 
served and  registered.  Calendurs,  with  which  astro- 
logy is  mixed  up,  are  prepared.  For  the  entertain- 
ment and  inatmotion  of  the  populace,  a  sort  of  histoir 
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of  the  traditions,  wfaioh  the  nation  most  cherishes, 
is  narrated : — a  history  which  imparts  a  Jcnowledge 
of  the  creation  of  the  worid,  its  geography,  ite  anti- 
quities, of  the  heroes,  who  once  acted  their  part  on 
its  stf^,  their  exploits  and  miraculons  powers. 
Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ, 
India  put  forthenei^y  in  opposition  totheBhuddhists 
and  exhibited  a  many-sided  aotirity.  About  this 
time,  Varftha  Mihira  wrote  his  treatise  on  astronomy, 
embodying  such  general  principles  as  he  could 
gather,  whether  from  the  writings  of  Aryas  or  Mle- 
chhas.  Arya-bhaMa  followed  up  his  researches  in 
the  same  branch  of  learning.  Bh&8karftch4rya  recast 
and  improved  the  syatem  of  calendars,  and  com- 
municated a  new  impulse  to  the  study  of  astronomy 
by  the  composition  of  a  systematic  treatise.  The 
beginning  of  the  solar  year  was  accurately  observed 
and  registered.  The  evidence  for  these  statements 
can  be  easily  summarized.  The  testimony — of 
Hionentbsang,  a  distinguished  Chinese  traveller, 
of  Abiruni,  an  indefatigable  Mohamedan  astronomer, 
and  of  Ka^han  Paodit,  author  of  a  part  of 
the  R&jatarangini,  the  well-known  history  of 
Kashmir, — this  testimony,  when  it  is  sifted  and 
adjudged,  points  to  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ,  when  dramatic  poetry  was  written  by 
K&hd^a,  when  Amara-sinha  distinguished  himself  as 
a  lexicographer,  and  when  astronomy  was  strenu- 
ously cultivated  by  Bhiskarach&rya's  school.  The 
calculations  based  on  the  Hindu  calendar,  as  it  is 
used  in  India  at  present,  are  not  correct.  When 
deviation  from  the  exact  result  arrived  at  by 
scientific  astronomers  is  analysed  and  registered, 
the  aberration  is  discovered  to  be  caused  by  the 
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precession  of  equinozesi  and  points  to  the  sixth 
century  A.  D.,  vhen  the  current  Hindu  calendar 
was  at  first  revised,  if  not  prepared.  Perhaps 
Yishnu  Sharm&  instructed  and  entertained  some 
princes  entrusted  to  his  care  for  their  education, 
by  means  of  his  pleasant  moral  tales  called  Fancha- 
Tantra  about  this  time.  The  medical  irork  known 
bj  the  name  of  Sushruta  consists  of  two  parte — 
prose  and  poetical  pieces.  The  first  were  probably 
composed  about  the  time  of  Patsmjali  who  distinct- 
ly mentions  Soushrutii  a  son  or  a  disciple  of 
Sushruta,  and  the  style  of  the  poetical  pieces,  which 
are  quoted  to  support  the  remarks  and  comments 
made  in  prose,  is  ancient.  Again,  the  prose  in 
Sushruta  was  probably  written  about  this  period, 
for  it  discovers  the  general  national  tendency  of 
adopting  the  StLnkhya  theory  of  Cosmology — a 
-  tendency  dispemible  in  all  compositions  of  this 
period,  whether  they  consist  of  Smritis,  Fm^nas, 
astronomy,  mere  popular  poetry  or  abstmse  philo- 
sophy. The  Smritis — which  codify  the  petrified 
Aryan  customs,  developed  in  the  third  period  of  the 
Vedio  polity,  and  modified  by  the  action  of  the 
Buddhists  for  centuries — cannot  but  be  referred  to 
this  period.  They  could  not  be  required  or  listened 
to,  when  the  ancient  Ach&ryas  systematized  the 
sacrificial  and  domestic  rites.  They  are  not  reckoned 
as  important  as  the  Stitras.  Their  style  is  modem. 
They  embody  Vedic  as  well  as  Buddhistic  prac- 
tices :  they  carefully  attempt  to  overcome  the  non- 
Vedic  influences  exerted  by  the  Buddhists,  The 
atheists  and  the  calumniators  of  the  Tedas  are  men- 
tioned as  if  their  power  had  departed,  and  as  if  they 
had  oeased  to  influence  society :  modem  practices  and 
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castes  are  referred  to.  The  feeling  against  the  Shfidra, 
whom  Buddhism  exalted,  is  not  strong.  His  status^ 
as  it  was  improved  in  the  course  of  centuries  by 
Buddhism,  is  recognized.  The  functions  of  the 
three  castes — Brihnianas,  K«atriyas,  and  Yaishyas, 
which  were,  as  it  were,  held  in  abeyance,  are  revived 
and  enforced  without  any  fear  of  opposition. 
Patanjali's  definition  of  Ary&varta  is  enlarged — a 
significant  geographical  fact — and  the  same  defini- 
tion as  that  of  Amara-sinha  is  given.  Madhya-deBha, 
to  which  Patanjali  incidentally  alludes,  is  defined 
and  distinguished  from  Brahmilvarta — a  distinction 
of  which  Patanjali  was  not  aware.  The  different 
stages  of  the  life  of  higher  castes  are  adjusted. 
The  Yedic  polity  insisted  only  on  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  (Brabma-Yarchasa)  and  on  the  per- 
formance of  domestic  and  public  sacrifices  (CMhya 
and  Shrouta).  The  third  period  of  fusion  and 
Buddhism  popularized  asceticism,  and  a  kind  of 
spirituality  to  be  distinguished  from  worldliness. 
The  Smritis  had  to  take  stock  of  all  that  the  nation 
had  learnt  to  recognize  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
and  to  adjust  it  so  that  no  violence  might  be  done 
to  the  prevalent  national  feeling.  Adjustment  of 
conflicting  customs  and  practices  is  the  special 
function  of  the  Smrz'tis,  that  worldliness  in  opposi- 
tion to  Buddhistic  asceticism  may  be  resuscitated  ; 
that  BHlhmafias  may  be  once  more  revered,  and 
enabled  to  lead  society ;  that  Shfldras  and  other 
castes  may  be  conciliated  by  their  admission  within 
the  pale  of  BrShmanism;  that  Br&hmamcal 
system  of  castes  which  the  torrent  of  Buddhistic 
asceticism  washed  away,  may  be  re-built ;  and  that 
cODcrasions,  though  not  sanctioned  by  the  Vedas, 
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may  be  made  to  the  spirit  and  feeling  against 
animal-food  and  its  use  in  religious  rites.  These 
functions  the  Smritis  discharged  and  helped  the 
cause  of  Brfihmanical  revival.  At  the  time, 
when  the  Veda  was  more  studied,  and  when  the 
Vedio  polity  was  investigated,  writers  like 
Kum^la  Bhaffa  naturally  ridiculed  the  Smritis 
and  sought  to  undermine  their  authority,  because 
they  felt  that  there  was  much  non-Yedto  matter 
in  them.  The  Fur&nas  are  evidently  written  even 
later  than  the  sixth  century.  The  phrase — Itihfisa- 
Purftnam— occurs  often  in  the  ancient  Sanskrit 
literature  during  the  second  or  third  periods.  Pftnini 
understands  by  Purlbta  what  is  old  as  distinguished 
from  what  is  new.  M&dhavftchSrya,  in  interpreting 
a  passage  of  the  Taittiriya  Aranyaka,  speaks  rather 
vaguely  on  the  subject  of  Pur&Tias,  but  boldly 
mentions  the  works  called  Br&hmanas  under  the 
head — Itih^a-Puranam — as  expressed  by  Aitihya. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  Buddhistic  and 
Brilhmanical  ideas  of  a  Pimlna.  There  is  one 
definition — as  given  by  Amara-sinha.  Amara- 
sinba  is  a  Buddhist,  and  his  definition  cannot  but  be 
Buddhistic.  His  definition  is :— A  Purftna  cousista  of 
Cosmogony,  its  consequences,  the  different  cycles, 
descent,  and  the  lives  of  heroes.  This  definition  can 
enable  us  to  fix  approximately  the  chronology  of  the 
composition  of  PurS.nas.  But  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Amara-sinha  refers  to  the  Fur&?tas  which  were 
developed  long  before  his  time,  for  no  definition 
could  be  framed  till  their  reputation  had  been  esta- 
blished. In  the  third  period  of  Buddhism,  Cosmo- 
logy was  largely  developed:  a  system  of  many 
heavens  and  hells  was  elaborated — a  system  which 
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forms  the  distmotive  charaoter  of  the  Brabmanical 
PurfiTjaa  under  consideration — a  system  in  which 
Buddhieta  are  distinctly  mentioned  by  way  of 
condemnation.  The  jargon,  which  the  Tantra-lite- 
rature  recognized  as  mysterious  incantations  and 
charms,  is  freely  adopted.  But  in  the  Agni-Purflna 
a  strange  rite  called  Nirv&Tta-Dtk^  is  commended 
and  described.  It  is  intended  to  produce  Nirv&na 
in  the  novitiate,  who  performs  the  rite  so  strangely 
mixed  up  with  the  formulas  and  principles  of  the 
Tantra-mysteries.  Directions  for  building  temples 
are  given — a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  erection 
and  consecration  of  temples  was  common  about 
this  period.  Descriptions  of  the  efficacy  of  a  rite  or 
the  marvellous  powers  of  an  idol  abound.  8aored 
places  of  pilgrimage  are  often  dMoribed  in  glowing 
colours.  The  people  are  exhorted  to  visit  them,  but 
Gay&,  not  mentioned  by  Fatanjali,  is  specially 
noticed  and  exalted.  The  name  of  Fu^kara  oocura 
in  its  FMi  form — Puhkara.  The  stories  of  the 
B4mayama  and  Mah&bh&rata  are  re*iterated,  and  their 
episodes  are  enlaiged,  aod  the  charaoters,  more 
particularly  pointed.  But  Shiva  or  Vishnu  figure 
most.  The  influence  of  Shaivism  so  blinded  the  ' 
populace  that  such  interpolations,  as  support  their 
sectarianism,  are  unscrupulously  made  and  the  texts 
of  the  great  epics — a  legacy  of  ancient  India — are 
boldly  tamper^  with.  The  sages  of  Naimi«ftranya 
narrate  the  stories  of  the  Pur4nas.  Eanfida,  Qou- 
tama,  Jaimini,  Kapila,  and  Brihaspati  are  stigma- 
tized as  atheists  in  the  Fadma-For^a— a  circum- 
stance which  shows  that  the  Foat-Buddhistic 
Acharyas,  who  are  now  confoonded  with  the  Sisist 
Iiad  not  then  established  their  reputation,  and  tiiat 
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they  were  ranked  with  materialistB  like  Brihaspati, 
who  had  preceded  them  by  centuries,  and  whose 
namoB  were  perhaps  only  known  at  the  time  when 
the  particular  portion  of  the  Padma-Parilna  was 
prepared.  The  BrShmanieal  Purfinas  originated 
in  the  stories  partly  to  be  traced  to  the  B&m^yana 
and  Mah4bh£urata,  and  partly  such  as  were  narrated 
in  every  house  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
constituted  tbe  folklore  of  Buddhistic  India.  The 
popular  bards  always  sing  of  heroes,  whom  the 
populace  most  admires.  Gradually,  this  branoh  of 
popular  literature  grows  up.  Crowds  assemble  to 
listen  to  the  entertaining  and  exciting  stories  of ' 
bards.  In  India  at  present,  many  stories  are  musically 
recited  in  the  streets  of  Poona — stories  of  the  exploits 
of  Har&th&  warriors.  After  the  decline  of  Buddhism 
about  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  the  Br&hmanas, 
awakened  to  the  sense  of  their  interests  and  anxious 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  collected 
popular  tales,  improved  their  genwal  character,  and 
promulgated  them  as  old  traditions  or  Pur&nas. 
The  Pnr&naSf  of  which  Amar-sinha  speaks,  are 
partly  philosophical  and  partly  practical  trea- 
tises, and  present  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
Brahmanical  Pur&nas,  By  the  side  of  the  po- 
pular Pur&nas  a  branch  (^  litwature  was  deve- 
loped.  The  orgies  celebrated  by  the  non-Aryas,  at 
once  Uceotious  and  degraded,  in  the  recesses  of 
their  dirty  habitations,  gradually  exerted  an  influ- 
ence on  the  people  in  the  third  period  oi  the  Yedio 
polity.  The  Angiras,  who  developed  the  Atharva- 
Yeda  first  noticed  them,  and  adopted  some  forms 
of  incantations.  Gradually  tbe  meaningless  jargon. 
was  exalted  into  powerful  charms.      The  Buddhists 
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in  the  third  period  of  theii*  history  adopted  the 
formulas  known  perhaps  as  Tantra  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  sacred  Mantras,  developed  them 
and  used  them,  because  on  this  supposition  only  the 
recognition  of  the  NiryfLna  Dlkscl  in  a  Pur&na  of 
the  Brshmanas  can  be  explained.  The  Furanas 
constitute  the  special  literature  of  the  Shfidras 
whose  rites  and  ceremonies  they  exclusively  re- 
gulate. The  Shrutis  and  Smritis  are  claimed  as 
the  exclusive  law-books  of  the  Brahmanas  only. 
The  Tantra-literature  is  at  once  extensive  and 
profound,  because  many  Tantras  are  incorporated  in 
thePurSnas;  and  their  formulsB,  and  the  gestures 
and  contortions  of  limbs  they  pr&cribe,  are  to  be 
found  in  all  religious  rites.  They  are  mixed  up 
with  such  ceremonies  as  Sandhytt  or  daily  obla- 
tions of  the  Br&hmaTia.  But  they  are,  however, 
tacked  to  the  Shroufca  sacrifices  or  Grihya  rites 
developed  in  the  second  period  of  the  Vedio  polity. 
Thus  their  nature  can  be  at  once  known.  Again, 
the  Parishisia  literature  belongs  to  the  period  of 
the  Brahmanical  revival,  for  the  Tantra  formula 
are  met  with  in  the  Parishisias.  The  Shrouta 
Parishisfa  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  Gotras,  the  one 
that  is  now-a-days  strictly  adhered  to.  The 
Grihya  Parishisfa  is  an  interesting  work-  The 
Charana-Vjflha  was  doubtless  written  about 
the  period  of  the  Brsihrnaraical  revival  for  it  takes 
stock  of  such  literature  as  had  escaped  extinction 
during  the  Buddhistic  period.  The  table  of  the 
analysis  of  the  Charana-VyQha  and  the  com- 
parision  of  its  contents  with  the  catalogue  of 
works,  as  given  by  Patanjali  in  his  Mah&bh&sya, 
will  elucidate  our  remarks.     They  both  distinctly 
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discover  the  infliienoe  of  Tantra  formulae  upon  them. 
Whenever  in  India  a  reformer  in  his  discussion 
with  an  orthodox  Brahmana  does  not  permit  his 
opponent  to  consider  any  work,  he  likes,  to  be 
authoritative  and  Yedic,  and  compels  him  to 
mention  the  name  of  his  text  and  to  quote  a 
particular  passage  he  refers  to  in  support  of  his 
views,  the  orthodox  Pandit  invariably  resorts  to 
Parishifi/as  and  modern  Upanisads,  for  FurSfias 
in  the  form  of  Mahatmjas  and  Upanisads  are  still 
written.  The  ParishisfaB  and  Upaniaads  thus  quoted 
are  worthless  as  they  embody  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  a  Tantra — a  work  which  is 
eschewed  by  the'  most  stubborn  orthodox  Pandit. 
The  TApini-TJpanisads  and  YSmala  Tantra  can 
illustrate  these  statements.  Astrayaphat,  and 
Aum,  Atm,  horn,  khom,  rum,  rom,  roum,  am  and 
numberless  other  forms  are  the  mystic  syllables 
with  which  the  Tantra  and  Tapini-literature 
abounds — syllables  unknown  to  pure  and  classical 
Sanskrit.  They  are,  therefore,  the  index  of  the 
influence  of  non-Aryas  upon  the  Aryas, 
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BDBDHISH. 

Catalogues  of  W^orks. 


According 

to  Fatanjali'B  Mah&- 

bhiUya 

(I.  1,   1.),    page    16, 

Benaree  edition. 

NilakanMa  Shfatri.  Monday,  4th 

of  the  dark  fortnight  of  E&rtika, 

in  the  year  Angiri,  Shake  1 794. 

L    SAdUUU. 

I.    shdihd,. 

Of  the  £ig-Veda.           21 

Of  the  flig-Veda.                5 

„      Yajur-Veda.      100 

„      Yajur-Veda.         86 

„      Bima-Teda.     1000 

„      8*ma-Veda.      1000 

„      Atbaira-Veda.      9. 

„      Athaira-Veda.       9 

It 

11. 
Br&bmanfinL 

IIL 

IIL 

1. 

SbikA 

The  aatne. 

2. 

The  same. 

3. 

Vyakanna. 

Theeame. 

4. 

Nirukta. 

The  same. 

6. 

Chhandaa. 

The  same. 

6. 

Jyoti»a. 

The  same. 

Tv. 

IV. 

1. 

Vflkovfikam. 

Fpa- Veda.— Ayur- Veda   (  of  the 

2. 

ItihSsa. 

fiig-Veda.).    Dha- 

3. 

Pnlftnam. 

nur-Veda  (of  the 
Yajur-Veda).  O&n- 
dharvB-Veda(ofthe 
Sftma-Veda).  Sha- 

tbeAthaiTtt-Veda). 

"v" 

V. 

1. 

Vaidyaka. 

Anupadam. 
Chhandah. 

Mim4nsa. 
Nyftyah. 
Tarkah. 
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Description  of  the  persons,  descent, 

^c.  of  the  Vedojs. 

TtdL 

(Dwmt.) 

DU«U. 

Chhudih. 
(MetnL) 

VUM. 

(Colour.) 

Akriti  (Ford.) 

(Hal^llt.) 

?& 

Atri 

Brahma. 

a&yatrt 

Ruru. 

(btacki»h) 

Lotns-eyed.Suvi 
bhakta  -  Grtvah 
{hfirtnga   well 
divided      neck 
thatis,tiigh«n( 
rieiagfrom  the 
BhonTders),  hsv- 
inglhiahairon 
the    head   and 
thin  beard. 

2Arat- 
uis,  or 
(3  feet) 

^r- 

BUndTtja. 

Rudm. 

Triirtbh 

Ttmra. 

(red.) 

Thin,     taU,     of 
a  Urge  forehead, 
golden  eyed 
bright  lilce  th« 
mm. 

SAtat- 
ni.,or 
(7i  feet) 

S&raa- 
Teda. 

KfahTspa. 

Viwtu. 

Jagatt 

White. 

bearing    a  gar- 
laud, pure,  dwell- 
ing in    a    pure 
pbee.clothed  in 

BUk,D&uti  (hav- 
ing  about  him 
tbmgs  made  of 
teeth),  &c 

6A«t 
nia,  or 
(9  feet). 

Attuura' 
Veda. 

Vaijina. 

Indra. 

Auuftubh 

SS. 

3harp,  fierce, 

form  at  will,  do- 
ing mean  things 
(SfidhyahBaviaE- 
Tflaah)   {breath- 
ing   hard),    in- 
toxicated, bUck- 
headed,  lascivi- 
ous, having  an 
eye    upon    the 
wives  of  others. 

Beharcs. — Any  fruit  is  obtuned  by  contemplating  these  persons,  saja  the 
Charana-vyilha.  Patanjali  does  not  describe  the  personality  of  the  Vedaa; 
The  absurd  descriptions  indicate  their  origin  from  the  Tantra-literatnre. 
At  the  time  of  Pataujali  the  compass  of  profane  literature  was  limited. 
Atthe  time  of  theCharana-vyChamore  branches  of  prof  ane  literature  wen 
cultivated,  and  less  Sb&khss  of  the  Yedas,  known.  Hence  the  concluaioit  ta 
that  the  catalogue  of  the  Charana-vyQha  was  prepared  at  the  time  of 
the  Brthmanical  revival. 
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/. — A  table  to  show  how  the  language  of  the  people 
at  the  time  of  the  Lalita^Vistdra  began  to  deviate 
from  the  classical  Sanskrit  as  written  and 
spoken  by  the  learned. 

LalUa-  Vittdra.  Saruiril  eqjiivaientt. 

Aju...„ Ayam. 

Imu Id&m. 

latrt ™„ Strt. 

Uchch Uchchaih. 

Qachchh  ...Gachchhati. 

Knpimau Enponti, 

Tatha Tatht 

Deviye Devyih. 

Dhatenti DhArayanti. 

DadahL Dehi. 

Pfljam  ..,.: ^...Pfljam. 

Praveth& Praveitajatha. 

Phullitih PhuMh. 

fihaviTa  Bhavet. 

Bhavitvft Bhtttvi 

Hahyim Mattab  (from  me.) 

RakwthA Rakjata. 

Batauu Ratoo. 


Sfanmitri  1 
Shrutva     J 


...SbnitvA. 


Sahe SahetA. 

SahUi Sahat«. 

So Sah. 
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II. — A  table  of  re-actionary  GdtMs. 

Eathopcmuad:  Chapter  1.  VaSi  S,  Verx  14. 
Anjfttra  dharm&danyati^hariD&danj'atrasm&t   kritfiJcriUt  Anjatn 
bliftt&chcba  bhayfLchcha  jai.  tat  paahyaai  tod  vada. 

KalhopanUad  :  Chapter  1.  VaOi  2,  Verte  23. 

N&yam&tmS  pravachanaDa  labhyo,  na  medba;&,  na  bahunfi  shruteDi, 
yamevaua  vrinute  tena  labhyaataa; aim  &tmk  vriaute  tanQm  avDm. 

£(X^o^ni«ad  .-  Chapter  I.    Foffi  S,  Veru  2S. 
Tasja  Brabma  cha  Efhatram    cba  ubbe  bbavata  odanam,  nirit- 
yoT  jaAj'opaaechaDBin  ka  ittbft  veda  jatra  sab. 

Eathopaniiod  :  Chapter  1.   Vaili  3,  V«-«  8. 
Yaetn  vijn&caT&u  bhavati  aamanaBkah  sad&  ahacbih,  a&  tn  tatpada- 
mftpnoti  yaamM  bhayo  na  j&yate. 

Kalkopanitad  :  Chapter  %   Valli  5,  VvK  3. 
Urdhvam  pr&namuDnajatjap&Dam  pratjagasyati,    madbye  v&mana- 
mtetitam    viabTedeT&  up&aato. 

Kalhopanitad  :  Chapter  2.  V^li  6,  Veru  11, 
Tiltn  yogam  iti  manyante  stbir&miadriyadbftran&m,  spramattaatadt 
bbavati  yogo  hi  prabhav&pyayou. 

Katkopanitad:  Chapter  2.  VaUi  6,  Ferw  13. 
Aitltyeropalabdhavyas  tattvabb&vena  chobhayoh    astltjevopolab- 
dbaaya  tattvabb&vab  prastdati. 

Kathopanitad  :  Chapter  8,  Vcdli  6,  Verte  14, 
Yad&  Burre  pramuohyaate  kSmft  yesya  bridi  ahritfth,  atba  martjo 
tnrito  bbavatyatra  Brabma  samaebnute, 

Kathopaniiad  :  Chapter  8,  YaUi  6,  Veru  16. 
TadAsarre  prabbidyante  bridayasyeha  granthayab,  atba  martyo 
nrito  bbavatyst&Tad  anDshfiaanain. 


Kaihopanitad  :  Chapter  2,  ToHi  6,  Vene  17, 
m  bri< 
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AogiiftAamiLtrab     purufoatatitm&    sad&    jaufiaikm  bridaye  aauiu- 
Tutah. 
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PraihnopaTutad :  Pra$hi\aZ.  Vtr*e\Z, 
TTtpattim&yatim  sth&nam    vibbutTamchaiva    paDchadb&,  adbyftt- 
mamcbaiva     pr&Ttasja    vijo&f&tDritamiuhuata,      T(ju£LyamritamaBh- 
uuta  iti. 

Pra»himj>ani»ad  :  Prathna  4.  Verte^  11. 
Vijii&nfttm&  Bahadevaishcha  sarvaih  prAnt  bhdt&ni  saiiiprati«(Aanti 
yatra  tadakmram    vedayate    yasta    Somya     aa    sarvajnah     Barra* 
merfiTiTeshetL 

PrtuhnopanUad:  Prathna  6,    Yeru  6.    ■ 
Tisro  m&trd  mrity iimitjah  prayuktA  aDyoiiyaAakt&  aDaviprayuklfib 
kriTftsu  bflhy&bhjiuitaraiiiadhyaiDasu  sanifak  prayukt&au  na  luunpate 
JD&h. 

pTothnopanUad  :  Prcuhna  6.  Vtrte  6. 
Aii  iva  ratbda&bhau  kal&  jaMmia  prati«Ait&h,  tam  vedjam  Pura* 
tam  veda  yathft  luA  vo  mrityub  pariTjath&  iti. 

Jftatdah>pani*ad  :  Jfundaia  1.  KKanda  1,    FtrM  8. 
Tapas&  cUyate  Brahma   tatoaaainabhijAjata,  aonflb  pr&no  manah 
aatjam  lok&h  karmasu  ch&mritam, 

Miindahopamtad :  Mundaka  1.  Ehanda  2,  FtrM  3. 

Yaa^guihotraDiadarsh.'uuapoumaiiiasainach&turmadjaiaan&grajana- 
matithivarjitamcha,  abatamavaiahvadevamavidhioa  hutamfiaaptar- 
m&EaBtasya  lok&a  binastL 

Jfundaiopanitad  :  Mimdaka  1.  Khanda  2,  F«r«e  7. 
I*laT&  b;oto  adrifUS  jajuarOpft  aifftdashoktamavaram  ye«u    kanub 

MandvJcojuxmtad  :  Mundaka  1.  fAaniia  2,  Vctmc  8. 
Jangbaujam&Q&b  pariyanti  mdiJAA  andlieDaiTa  nfyamiDA  yatUn- 


Mundoiopaniiod  :  Mundaka  1.  Khanda  2,  FerM  9. 
Avidyfiy&m  babudh&  vartamftDft  vayam  kritartbft  ityabhimanyanti  bA- 
l&h  yat  kannano  na  prevedayanti  t&gftt  teo&turib  kflualoklshcbyaTauta. 

JfundalopaTiuad  :  Uundaka  I.  Khanda  2,  Fn-ie  10. 
IifapArtam    ntaDyamfta&    Tari^cAam     uftuyaehcbhreyo    redayautv 
pramadh&h. 
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MundakopanUad  :  Mundaia  1.  SKanAa  S,  Verte  11. 

Tapahshrnddbe  ye  hjuparasantjaranye  BhAnta  vidvamso  bhaikM* 

charj4m    charautah,   sfliyadvirena   U  vingdh  pniy&nti   jBtr&mritah 

sa  punuo  hyavyny&tm^. 

Muniaiopanuad  :  Mu-ndaia  2.  Khanda  1,  Veru  7. 

Tasm&cbcha  dev&  bahuclbi  eampnudtfih  sodhyAmaDutjih  pnshftTO 
Tay&msL 

Jfvndatopanitad :  Mtmdaia  3.  Khanda  1,  Verte  3. 

Tadft  paahyah  paahyate  rukmavamam  kartflranitsliain  Punuain 
Brahmayoiiiiu  tad&  pidv&Q  punyapSpe  vidhdya  nintnjanaii  paramam 
s&mytunDpaiti. 

Mundaiopataaad  :  ilundaha  3.  Khanda  1,  Veru  A. 

Pr&no  hyMa  yah  aarvabhAtair  vibMti  vijftnan  vidv^n  bhavate 
nfttiv&dl 

Jfwidaiopaniiad ;  Nundaia  3.  Khanda  1,  Tertt  G, 

Satyena  labhyaetapasfi  hye^a  AtmA  aamyag  jaSinena  Brahmacharyena 

nityam,  antab  sbarlre  jyotirmayo  hi  shubhro  yam  pasbyanti  yatayab 

kflnadojfib. 

Mwndalopanuad  :  Mttndata  3.  K/ianda  I,  Verge  8. 
Na  Chokni^  gribyate  n&pi  vflchA  nAoyair  deTais  tapasA  kamtanA 
T&,    jn&Dft-pras&dena  Tiebadhasatvastataatu  tarn  pashyate  nukalam 
dby&m&nah. 

Jfundaicpanuad  :  Mundaia  3.  Khanda  2,  Verse  1. 
TJp&sate  Punuam  ye  hyak&m&ste  ahnkrameUdativartantt  dlilWUi. 

Mundaiopam'tad  ;  Mundaka  3.  Khanda  2,  Verie  2. 
E&ioAd  yah  t&mayat«  maDyam&aah  sa  kAmabhir  j&yate  tatra  tatm 
pary&ptakAmoBya  krit&tmanastu  ihaiva   sarve  praviltyanti  kftm&b. 

Mundatopaniiad  :  Mundaka  S,  KhoTtda  2^  Verte  3, 
NAyamUmA  pravacbanena  labhyo  na  medbayA  na  bahuuA  shrutena 

Mu7id<dopanuad :  Mundaia  I.  Khaitda  I,  Verte  5. 
TatrtparA  flig-vedo  Yajur-vedah  SAma-vedo  Atharva-vedflh,  Shik^A 
Kdpo  VyAkaranam  Nirulctam  Chhando  Jyotwamiti.    Atha  part  yayA 
tadak^oramadbigamyate. 
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ChhAndi/o^a  :  PrapAthaia  3.  11,  & 
Na  Toi  tatra    na  nimlMha  nodiyiya    kad&cbAua  devta  tenftham 
Batyena  mi  vir&dhui  brahmanetL 

ZoJifii-  VittAra,  Chapter  IV. 

Tatra  pratipadya  pr&pe;aUia  niyatam  aukbamanaDtara  sarva 
«nit;&  ak&inft  adhravft  na  cha  sh&ehvat&pi  na  kaip&h,  mAyft- 
roarichiaadriabftli  vidyatpheDopam&Bhcbapal&h,  nachs  kimngunaraU- 
bhisbiptir  lavanodukam  jrathA  pltvL 

Nacba  T&kja  nitaravena  shaVyElli  sampAditom  kuabaladbaimAb. 

Laltla-Vitldra,  Chapter  71. 

Tacbanamima  ShanitTft  brftbrnanS  evamShub,  priti  vipnla  vindA 
D&ati  p&pain  knlasja.  H1naTim&Dap41&a&m  trajastriDsh&D&inutta- 
mam,  vaijafantiiaamam  veshma  bodhUattvasja  d&amyaham. 

Shakrabrahmalokap&l&h  pAjau&ja  nAyakam,  trlni  kUa  ftgamitTa 
bodhiaatTa  aatikam. 

Lalita-  Vist&ra,  Chapter  XIJ. 
Na  kulena  na  ji^trena  kumiro  mama  viamitoh,   gnnesatje  chft 

dharmecha  tatT&8;a  ramate  maiiah. 

Bemajieb Tbew  GAth&8  are  ro-Rctiooarj    iD-B«-mucb  as  a  new 

method  of  ioterprating  the  SaoliitSa  and  Br&hmanas  ia  propounded  bj 
the  Upaniiada.  Tbe  Aryas,  instead  of  looking  out  upon  the  aster- 
nal sfLcriBoe  aud  ita  varied  forms  as  described  in  the  Suoliitas  and 
Eiihmanas,  began,  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  Upanifada,  tn  look  in  upon 
themaelvea,  and  to  examine  what  tbe  buman  spirit  is,  and  wbat  is 
ita  reUtion  to  the  universal,  nnlocalized  Supreme  Spirit,  and 
iostead  of  attaching  extraordinary  importance  to  the  perfoiToauce 
of  sacrilicefi,  sometimes  apiritunlized  them  anay,  aud  Bometimea 
eondemued  tbem,  preferring  meditation,  contempliLtion,  and  spiritual 
devotion,  and  attempted  to  overeoma  and  subdue  their  own  passions 
and  desires.  The  spirit  of  effervescent  triumph  entirely  gives  way 
to  the  spirit  of  self-abnegation  ;  the  spirit  of  all  rHCCs  and  castes 
being  one  or  alike  predomioatea  over  the  spirit  of  the  prestige  of 
the  Aryas. 
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Ill, — A    Table  to   illustrate   the   history  of  the 
volutionary  periods  of  the  Qdthd-literature, 

Tht  ItevolviionaTy  period 
charaettrind   6y 

Zendio  Githfa These  are    the    earliest  GAthfia  eitimt 

(if  the  Arj-fta.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Zendavesta.  We  have  made 
Dotes  on  the  Zeodic  G&tbfta,  ( on  pages 
203,  204  and  205  of  this  Eaaaj.) 
II  all  Zeudic  G&thfis  were  thus  eia- 
mined,  new  light  would  be  thrown 
on  the  Vedic  GSthfte  and  their  dis- 
tinctive features  would  be  illustrated, 

Tedio  Q&thas Theeo  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the 

/£ik-Sauhit^  but  they  cannot  be  dia- 
tinguiahed  from  the  ^rka,  Shloks, 
or  Brahma  ef  this  period.  It  appears 
that  Jrka  was  a  prayer,  8  Brahma 
was  a  blessinj^  or  prayer,  a  Shioka 
was  a  general  name  of  a  G&th& 
whetlier  descriptive  or  not. 

AbhiyajiiaGatbfa These  belong    to  the    period    of  the 

Br&bmavadiua.  They  are  called 
sacrificial,  because  they  differ  from 
the  Gilthfis  of  the  ifitie.  For  in- 
stnnce,  they  occur  in  (8,  31,  2.)  of  the 
Aitareya  Br&bmana. 

Ke-actionary  Gathia These  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Achftr- 

y^.  Their  nature  and  characteristica 
will  be  illustrated  by  the  table  of 
ihff  re-actiouary  GAtkAs  already 
given. 

A  great  poetical  revival It  was  many-aided  and  exfenaivo.    The 

Rftmayana  Hod  the  Mah^h&rata  are 
the  encycloptedin  of  the  poetry  of 
the  age,  Storiessuch  aa  are  attributed 
to  Vir&pi  or  Pilpi  are  nicely  nairat- 
ed  in  the  MahiLbhArata. 
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Buddhistic  G&th&s 

of  the  fint  period Such  aa  occur  in  the    lAlita-Tut&rft, 

They  inculcate  dootriiies,  and  there- 
fore, &re  conatructive,  while  the  re- 
actionary GSthaa  are  destructive. 

Of  the  secoDd  period Such  as  the  poetrj  of  the  Dhammvpada. 

These  show  that  the  Buddhistic  doc- 
trinea  were  recognized  and  respected. 
Thej  betm7  a  feeling  of  etabilitj, 
though  they  seek  to  conceal  the  feel- 
ing of  sectarian  triumph. 

Of  the  third  period...... The  poetry  of  the  Muh&vaneo.     It  is 

ornate  and  artificial.  It  recommendB 
works  and  ritualism. 

BiAhmanical   G&th&<i They  are  to  be  met  vith  m  the  rank 

literature  of  the  sixth  century  a.  d. — 
such  aa  the  PurAnaa  and  the  writ- 
ioga  of  the  type  of  the  T&pini  Upa- 
ni«ad  and  other  modem  Upanitads. 

VemacuUr  Qathis. The  writings  of  Tukaram  are  known  in 

Mahflnutra  as  his  G&thlls  :  those  of 
N&naka  and  Guru  Govind  :  those 
of  Kabira:  those  of  Chaitanya. 
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IV. — A  table  showing  the  different  forms  of  words 
of  the  DhwmmM-pada,  command  with  the  Vedie 
forms. 

Dhamma-pada.  Vtdic. 

Dhamma • • Dhnnna. 

Sett* Shrertha. 

PadiKhthA Predutte. 

Nun Nfth. 

Chaklu    ;> Chakram, 

Che  Chet. 

Paaaana FrasaniUL. 

Tate Tateh. 

Vo Ivo. 

Akkochchchi  Akrodblt 

Avadhi ATadhtt 

Uam MSm. 

A}nii Againt. 

AhAsi  Abkit. 

Idha Iha. 

Subhaaupnt Suhbhinudaraliiii. 

Somvntam Samvrittam. 

Eueitam  ,. 

JV.  B. — The  langnige  of  the  Vedna  had  about  the  time  of  the  Dham- 
ma-psda  undergone  great  revolutione.  The  above  forms  show  that 
the  liquids  hod  been  drcipped  ;  that  ita  baa  paaaed  into  ththa  ;  that  in 
undergoing  such  a  change,  the  preceding  letter  had  been  doubled ; 
that  consonautB  at  the  end  aa  ( in  chtt  had  been  dropped ;  that  visai^ah 
had  been  permaaentl;  amalgamated  with  the  wordg  themselves  as  in  taCo 
from  tatah,  mano  from  manah  ;  that  initial  vowela  bad  been  dropped  ; 
that  paaaive  forms  had  been  used  in  an  active  sense  ;  that  insular 
terms  aa  AnnpaMl  bad  taken  the  place  of  Anudarabi  or  rather  strong 
forms  like  Anupani  condemned  hj  grammaj-  and  by  the  usage  of  the 
learned  hod  survived  penods  ot  revolutions  ;  that  hard  sounds  Iik« 
r\  had  been  softened,  that  forms  like  nar  had  melted  into  hw  ;  that 
vorda  like  huUa,  which  amnot  be  analjeed,  had  come  to  be  used  and 
tlwt  veraaciilar  wordu  had  asserted  their  power. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


MODERN    INDIA. 


The  Ach&ryaa  recognized  by  all  the  sects  of  BHhmaRiBm.— 
P&nmi  and  K&n&da  compared. — Eapila  and  BidaHlyana.— 
Re-action  against  Biihrnanism. — The  problem  of  the  Kulure 
of  opposition  to  BrAhmanism  explained.— Vaunavism  and 
Bhaivism  contrasted. — Shaivism. — The  fnndamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  modem  Br&hmanical  institutionB.— Modem 
Society. 
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ESTRACT  FROM  THE  VISHNV  PVRANA. 
(^analated  hy  H.  WUaon). 


"  Bralimi,  Dabsha,  time,  and  all  creatures  are  the  four  energies 
of  Hari  which  are  the  causes  of  creation,  Vishnu,  Manu  and 
the  rest,  time,  and  all  creatures  are  the  four  energies  of  Viahnu, 
vhioh  are  the  causes  of  duration.  Budra,  the  destroying  fire, 
time,  and  all  creatures  are  the  four  energies  of  Jaaardana  that 
are  exerted  for  universal  dissolution.  In  the  h^lnning  and 
the  duration  of  the  vorld,  until  the  period  of  its  end,  creation 
is  the  work  of  Brahm&,  the  patriarchs,  and  living  animals. 
Brahma  creates  in  the  beginning.  Then  the  patriarchs  beget 
progeny  ;  and  then  aninuda  inceasantly  multiply  their  kinds. 
But  Brahn^  is  not  the  active  agent,  in  creation,  independent 
of  time ;  neither  are  the  patriarchs,  nor  living  animals.  So,  in 
the  periods  of  creation  and  of  dissolution,  the  four  portions  of 
the  god  of  gods  are  equally  essentiaL  Whatever  0  Brahman, 
is  engendered  by  any  living  being,  the  body  of  Hari  is  co- 
operative in  the  birth  of  that  being.  So,  vbatever  destroys 
any  existing  thing,  movable  or  stationary,  at  any  time,  is  the 
destroying  form  of  Jau&rdana,  as  Rudra.  l^hus,  Janib^ana  is 
the  creator,  the  preserver,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  whole 
world^ — being  three-fold  in  the  several  seasons  of  creation, 
preservation,  and  destruction  ;  according  to  his  assumption  of 
the  three  qualities.  But  his  highest  glory  is  detached  from 
all  qualities.  For  the  four-fold  essence  of  the  Supreme  Spirit 
is  composed  of  true  wisdom,  pervades  all  things,  is  only  to  be 
appreciated    by  itself,  and  admits  of  no  similitude." 
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MODERN    INDIA. 


The  Ach&ryaB  recoffnized  hy  all  the  sects 
of  Brahmanisiii. 

PATANJALI,  author  of  the  Toga-Sfttra  and 
Jaimini,  author  of  the  Pftrva  Mimansi  bad 
preceded  Goutama,  Kanada,  Kapila,  and  B^daril- 
yana,  who  came  after  Euddhiam  had  established 
its  aaceudancy.  Goutama,  in  one  sense,  re-iterates 
tbe  principles  in  conformity  with  which  discussions 
were  carried  on  by  Buddhists  who  had  Bystematized 
the  form  of  a  controversy.  Their  writings  supplied 
materials  to  Goutama.  The  method  of  a  coutro- 
versy  and  the  general  principles  of  the  system  of 
Goutama  may  be  passed  over,  for  he  expounds  the 
elements  of  formal  logic,  and  dwells  on  a  few 
fallacies.  He  particularly  refers  to  that  division 
of  Vedic  texts  which  the  Pfirva  Mimflnsakas  had 
developed  before  him,  and  by  means  of  which  they 
could  meet  the  arguments  of  Buddhists  against  the 
authority  and  worth  of  the  Vedas,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  popular  mind.  His  arguments  in  this  connec- 
tion are  of  special  interest  to  an  historian.     The 
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Mlmansakas  or  Vedic  exegetes  had  declared  that 
the  form  of  a  word,  that  is,  its  generality  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  iiidividuaUty  possessed  all  the 
significant  power.  Goutama,  whose  mind  was  in- 
fluenced hy  Buddhism,  could  not  sanction  the  pro- 
position of  exegetes  about  the  significant  power  of 
a  word.  He  seriously  sets  about  refuting  it.  A 
school  of  Buddhists  had  propounded  the  doctrine 
that  the  mind  was  the  soul,  and  that  it  was  transient. 
Ooutama  is  opposed  to  this  school  and  insists  upon 
the  eternity  of  the  soul.  He  distinctly  refers  to 
the  school  of  Buddhists  who  distinctly  and  openly 
asserted  that  all  was  vanity  (Sh&nyam),  and  adduces 
arguments  against  it.  The  doctrine  of  moments, 
which  has  already  been  explained,  is  condemned. 
Anxious  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  and 
influenced  by  Buddhistic  rationalism,  Goutama  com- 
piled a  system  which  possesses  all  the  freshness 
which  opposition  can  impart.  He  partly  follows 
Vedic  exegetes  or  Filrva  Mimflnsakas  and  partly 
dissents  from  them.  His  system  was  early  super- 
seded by  that  of  Kaniida.  The  principles  of  the 
philosophy  of  Kanada  are  elaborated  at  once  with 
ft  general  grasp  of  the  subject  and  with  a  minuteness 
of  its  details  which  do  not  fail  to  elicit  interest.  His 
system  is  more  consistent  than  that  of  Goutama. 
He  distinctly  states  that  because  the  Vedas  in- 
culcate truth,  righteousness  and  piety,  their 
authority  is  to  be  accepted.  The  general  principles 
of  his  psychology  do  not  differ  from  those  stated 
by  so  distinguished  a  metaphysician  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton  in  the  nineteenth  century.  His  division 
of  mental  operations  is : — volition  characterized  by 
him  as  internal  eSort,   pleasure  and  pain,  desires 
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and  aversion,  and  knowledge.  He  msists  on  the 
soul  being  eternal,  but  suggests  that  it  trans- 
migrates from  one  human  body  ,to  another  after 
death.  The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul  was  not  developed  before  Buddhists.  Some 
passages  in  the  Upanisads  appear  to  sanction  it ; 
but  the  theology  of  the  Buddhists  was  built  upon  it. 
The  regular  stages  of  progress  in  knowledge,  till  a 
devotee  should  become  a  perfect  Buddha,  cannot  be 
understood  without  the  aid  of  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis.  The  Buddhistic  legends  are  gener- 
ally based  on  it.  Again  Kan4da  divides  Br4h- 
manas  into  false  and  real,  and  states  that  bad  Brlih- 
manas  ought  to  be  never  fed  or  encouraged.  He 
expounds  the  doctrine  of  the  two  elements  of  the 
human  soul — good  and  evil.  The  latter  embodies 
the  doctrine  of  Buddhistic  Satan  or  M&ra.  The 
system  of  Kan&da  is  particularly  recognized  as  the 
basis  of  the  theology  of  the  Vaisnavas  among 
whom  only  distinguished  dialecticians,  who  study 
the  system  of  Kan4da,  are  to  be  met  with.  The 
comparison  of  KanSda,  a  Post-Buddhistic  Achftrya, 
with  PS,nini,  who  flourished  when  the  Vedic  polity 
was  in  the  ascendency,  elicits  the  salient  points  of 
his  system. 

F&nini  and  Ean4da  compared- 

The  motive  of  Kan&da  is  to  seek  for,  and  discover 
Nihshreyasa,'  that  is,  final  beatitude,  somewhat  re- 

I  Fm!«  V&isheritut  Danhana  Biblio.  lod.  (II-l,  2.].  WeaUach  impor- 
tance to  Btatementa  about  Nihshreyaaa  and  ita  absence  in  the 
FAninlyam,  where  Atha  shabdAntubieana  ia  the  motive ;  fo  we  be- 
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sembliDg  the  chief  good  of  Aristotle.  Panioi  has  no 
motive  beyond  the  investigation  and  diecovery  of 
linguistic  laws}  II.  Kan^a  founds  the  authority 
(Pr&minya)  of  the  Vedas  on  their  inculcation*  of 
**Dharma  or  duty"  and  refers  to  the  Vedas  as 
proving  his  Btatements.  He  thus  indirectly  alludes  to 
the  diflficulty  of  proving  the  authority  of  the  Vedas, 
but  does  not  try  to  explain  it.  P&nini,  on  the  contrary, 
does  not  see  the  difficulty,  but  directly  operates,  on 
the  linguistic  facts,  as  they  come  under  his  observa- 
tion, whether  in  the  common  language  or  in  the 
Vedas.  III.  Kan&da's  system  of  universal  philosophy 
is  founded  on  transcendental  conceptions'  intended 
to  explain  natural  phenomena.     PfLnini's  system  of 


lieve  the  aeorch  after  the  final  beatitude,  Nihsbreyoes,  em1>odita« 
jMjehological  method.  HappinesH  is  the  object  of  ambition  of  erery 
human  beiog.  Bence  if  it  be  defined  and  uialyeed,  a  pbiloBopher 
irill  be  able  to  state  themeaoe  for  attaining  itdefioitdj.  Hence  the 
method  of  Pkuni  is  aa  different  from  that  of  Ean&da,  aa  the  motive 
of  the  one  is  different  feim  that  of  the  other.  The  procednre  cf 
the  former  ia  apotUriori  as  modified  b;  the  definitioD-niGtboc) ;  that 
of  the  latter  is  thoroughly  a  priori.  All  the  systems  of  onr  philosophj 
are  analogous  to  the  latter  in  this  respect. 

1  Atha  ehabd^anshAsanam.  Fatanjali  opens  his  MahAbbftfja  with 
this  aphoriam. 

1  Vide  EanAda  (L  I,  3.),  on  which  Shankarsmishra  thos  remarks  : — 
"  Tatl  &  cha  Dharmasya  vachanftt  pratip&dan&t,  Amn&yasya  VedasjA 
ptimlnjam"  ViiU  also  Kan&da  (10,  2,  9.)>  on  which  Shankaramishrft 
remarks :— "  Teneshrarena  vachanftt  pranayanldimn&yasTa  vadeaja 
pi&manjam." 

>  The  Bntwtancee  which  EanAda  calls  Pnthvl  predominates  orer 
hie  other  snhstances  (water,  light,  &c.]  on  onr  earth.  But  there  are 
otlier  spheres,  in  one  of  which  water  alone  prodominates ;  in  the 
ether,  light ;  in  Uie  third,  air  ;  Ac.  This  is  a  transoendental  oonoep- 
tion  in  tlifttruaseoMof  ^term. 
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grnmniaT  ia  founded  on  large  ideal  conceptions* 
which  must  include  every  linguistic  case.  The 
result  is  that  Kan&da  originates  a  transcendenta- 
lism,* which  charms  the  mind  by  its  indefinite 
dimensions,  its  subtle  penetration,  and  its  logical 
consistency ;  and  that  Panini  developes  a  stern 
positivism,  which  stuns  the  mind  by  its  definiteness, 
its  practical  adaptabihty  and  unimaginativeness.* 
IV.  P4nini  exhibits  "  modes  and  forms"*  of 
expression  which  are  sufficiently  numerous  and 
varied  to  give  his  readers  a  good  insight  into  his 
logic.  KantLda  is  uniform  and  symmetrical  enough  to 
enable  his  reader  to  grasp  the  transcendental  forms 
and  to  realise  their  conception.  V.  P&nini's  formg 
consist  in  large  verbal  definitions,  such  as  "  Ear- 
tari  shap,"*  "  Trin,"  "  Ghafi".  Kaitada's  forma 
are  actual  logical  general  entities.    Dravya,  Gnna, 


1  P&njni'a  genera!  view  ot  what  is  Slrrttdhituka  as  embodied  ia 
his  ooDtrivaaoe  of  inserting  tkap  or  tKe  diviswa  into  iiit  und  iiC 
exemplifies  P&Tiiai's  ideal  conceptions. 

1  The  speculations  of  later  writers  engraft  any  thing  en  this. 
Their  wild  Piiriik&ra  well  ezemidified  tu  Gadfidhart  ( Vidt  Iub  discu»- 
non  abont  ttte  optnioa  of  Soundaiia  in  the  Chaturdasha  Lakiant)  axd 
as  remote  from  the  original  statements  of  EanAda  aa  one  pole  from 
the  other.    Bnt  the  philoaophj'  of  Kanfida  admits  of  this  growth. 

>  The  later  grammarians  have  speculated  enough  and  have  often 
been  ambttiona  of  luxuriant  grammatical  growth.  Bat  they  have 
moved  in  a  certain  determinate  groove.  Their  speculations  (as  they 
■re  met  with  for  instance  in  the  Faribhfttendushekhara  of  NAgojt) 
have  a  definiteness  about  them,  for  they  spring  from  definite  state- 
ments, and  are  totally  unlike  thoee  of  the  Taishenka  writers. 

*  His  collocation  of  the  particle  eha  in  his  SQtras  for  instance,  or 
his  commencing  a  Sfltrtt  with  such  words  as  a  subject  or  predicate  at 
ones  enables  a  reader  to  connect  it  with  whnt  goes  before  and 
determine  its  sense. 

*  Vidt  P&nioi  (III.  1,  88.},  (HI.  S,  IM.),  (III.  S,  IS.). 
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or  Samavftya  is  real  and  capable  of  positire 
development.  VI.  Pinini'e  explanation  or  analysis 
of  words  ia  fanciful  and  groundless,  as  I  have 
already  observed ;  though  often  founded  on  general 
likenesses  and  differences.^ 

KanfLda's  analysis  penetrates  to  the  inmost 
recesses^  and  the  greatest  depth  of  natural  sub- 
stances, and  is  founded  on  direct  original  large  con- 
ceptions. VII.  Pawini  had  to  work  upon  linguistic 
facts  which  come  under  observation  in  their  real 
forms,  which  are  definite  and  generalized.  KanAda 
had  to  work  upon  facts  in  nature  which  are  always 
complex,  the  real  nature  of  which  is  hidden,  which 
elude  observation,  the  comparison  of  which  in- 
volves the  difficult  processes  of  elimination  and 
observation  under  varied  circumstances  with  regard 
to  time  and  place,  and  under  varied  conditions  with 
regard  to  the  phenomenon  itself.  VIII.  The 
corollary  of  this  statement  is  that  the  general 
roles  of  P&mni  could  be  deductively  apphed 
and  could  prevent  the  philosopher  from  indulging 
in  wUd  hypotheses.  Out  of  his  elements  supposed 
to  constitute  a  hnguistic  fact,  the  fact  itself  could 


'  Vide  Pflnini  (III.  1,  103.},  which  is  iateoded  fbr  tbe  word 
"  Ar,va"  as  conuDg  Dnder  the  general  rule  (IIL  1,97.),  and  «b  affect«d 
b;  the  general  ruli>  (111.1,125.).  The  word  "Arya"  ia  snppoeed  to 
be  derived  from  the  root  "  ri"  to  go.  Now  the  applicatioo  of  the  latter 
general  rales  aa  based  on  (.^harmja  and  Vaidharaif a)  to  the  case 
nnder  diacusaion  deserrea  notice. 

1  His  doctrine  of  VisheM,  that  each  element  ia  ultimately  com- 
posed of  atoms  peculiar  to  itself  and  disaimilar  to  the  atoms  of  which 
other  elements  are  composed,  exemplifies  my  statement  io  the  text. 
Besides,  it  requires  to  be  noticed  that  this  doctrine  is  just  the  main 
assumption  on  which  Dalton'a  atomic  theot?  is  based— se«  Qregory'a 
Chemistry,  p«ge,  20, 
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be  constructed ;  that  KanSda  constructs  a  system 
■which  is  a  world  by  itself,  which  has  a  consistency 
and  a  symmetry  about  all  its  parts,  bat  which, 
though  founded  on  real  phenomena,  is  entirely  ima- 
ginary and  cannot  bo  deductively  applied.  IX.  In 
the  system  of  XanMa  a  classiBcation  predominates 
and  over-powers  whatever  grows  out  of  it.  The 
classification  of  PS.nini  subserves  his  system  and 
conduces  to  the  growth  of  its  parts.  X.  The  task 
before  KawAda  was  extremely  arduous  and  difficult 
of  accomplishment  as  compared  with  that  before 
P&nini.  XI.  PAnini  will  ever  be  studied  with  in- 
creased interest,  and  will,  in  the  long  run,  be 
recognized  as  the  greatest  grammarian  that  the 
ancient  or  the  modern  world  has  produced.  KanAda 
will  be  read  with  feelings  of  astonishment  and 
pity ;  but  P^nini  was  not  so  great  a  genius  as 
Kan&da.  Thus  times  show  progress  as  they 
advanced.    Buddhism  had  not  come  in  vain. 


Eapila  and  B&dargyana- 

Kapila,  or  rather  the  scholars  of  his  time — who 
could  not  pursue  the  cultivation  of  the  polemical 
method  of  Goutama  or  of  the  formal  logic  of 
KanAda,  because  both  do  not  possess  the  power  of 
opening  up  a  sphere  of  activity  sufficiently  large  to 
occupy  even  a  generation  of  indefatigable  scholars — 
were  exclusively  engaged  in  excogitation.  They 
felt  that  the  doctrioes,  expounded  by  Mim&nsakas* 
were  not  based  on  sound  logical  principles,  and  that 
a  series  of  sacrifices  performed  with  care  and 
diligence  could  not  benefit  man,  for  the  manual 
labour  of  performing  sacrifioes   could  engage  hia 
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limbs  only,  but  could  not  satisfy  the  craTiugs  of  Lis 
heart  and  the  powers  of  his  head.  Besides  tho 
Htm&nsakas  of  this  time  had  degenerated  into  mer» 
pedants.  The  Sankbyas,  as  the  followers  of 
Kapila  are  called,  applied  the  logical  principle? 
of  Kanada,  and  were  compelled  to  dissent  from 
Jaimini.  Kapila  boldly  inculcated  a  scepticism 
which  exerted  a  great  general  influence.  His  prin- 
ciples of  cosmogony  are  recited  in  Smritis  and 
Pursnas  with  approval.  And  in  one  sense  they 
constitute  the  key-stone  of  the  system  of  Bflda- 
rSyana  or  of  the  eclectic  system  of  the  Bbagavata 
Gltft.  Kapila  considers  Purusa  or  the  ideal  power 
to  be  lame  or  inactive  and  inoapaUe  of  any  action. 
Prakriti  or  nature  is  active  and  is  defined  to  be  the 
three  qualities  of  evil  (tamae),  fruition  (rajas),  and 
parity  (satvas),  in  equilibrium.  Tiiis  state  of  equi- 
librium is  nature  noumenat.  The  equilibrium  being 
disturbed,  it  becomes  phenomenal.  The  highest 
duty  of  man  is  to  realize  noumenal  nature  and  the 
Ideal  Power  itself  undistracted  by  phenomenal 
nature.  Kapila  refers  to  the  philosophical  schools 
of  KanAda  and  Jaimini^  whenever  he  differs  from 
them.  His  phraseology  and  philosophy,  though 
largely  developed  and  systematized,  closely  follow 
the  principles  of  the  Yoga-system  which  substitutes 
bodily  penances  for  sacrificial  works,  commends 
the  restraint  of  feelings  as  the  means  of  contempla- 
tion, insists  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  identity  of 
the  human  soul  with  the  spiritual  universal  essence 
as  the  highest  good  to  be  sought  by  man.  Kapila 
thus  preached  a  philosophical  scepticism  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of  scholars  for  some  timo 
and  gradually  permeated  the    masses.    His  duo 
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was  taken  up  by  BAdar&yana  who  early  perceived 
the  infidel  tendencies  of  bis  syatem.  Kapila  often 
refers  to  the  Vedas  and  doeo  not  openly  ignore 
them.  But  his  doctrines  do  not  strongly  support 
the  Vedic  polity.  Such  concealed  opposition,  origi- 
nating in  a  spirit  of  infidelity,  threatened  BrtUi- 
maniani  even  after  its  revival.  The  system  of 
Badariyana,  though  a  form  of  philosophical 
quietism,  more  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines 
of  Kapila,  is  wholly  built  upon  passages 
of  the  Upani^ads,  which  it  largely  quotes  and  fully 
explains,  and  from  which  it  draws  such  conclusions 
as  suit  its  doctrines.  Badar&yana  adjusts  the  re- 
lation of  bis  system  to  other  systems,  which  he 
seeks  to  accommodate  by  assigning  them  a  place  in 
his  theology,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  serve 
his  system  which  explains  the  summum  honum  of 
man>  Badar&yana's  philosophy  is  the  foundation  of 
BrAhmanism,  which,  when  pressed  by  any  powerful 
assailants,  seeks  refuge  in  the  nihilistic  idealism  of 
his  system  which  bases  the  Nirv4na-doctrine  of  Bud. 
dhism  on  the  authority  of  the  Upani^ads  and  Yedas. 
The  Sutras  of  Badar&yana  are  so  subtlely  worded 
that  they  are  variously  interpreted.  Shankar&chfcya 
interprets  them  into  his  system  of  pure  idealism. 
Madhvlich&rya,  the  founder  of  Vaisnavaiam,  inter- 
prets them  into  his  system  of  Theism.  Mm&nuja 
seeks  to  reconcile  Madhav&chSrya  and  Shankar&- 
ch^rya  and  developes  a  third  system  called  Vishisia 
Advaita  or  concrete  idealism.  The  two  feelings 
which  are  common  to  the  dialecticians — Goutama 
and  Kanftda — as  well  as  to  the  pure  idealists — 
Elapila  and  B^ar^yaTia — are  the  condemnation  of 
Buddhists,  and  a  desire  not  to  ignore  the  aathorit; 
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of  the  Vodas,  because  all  these  Acharyas  uphold  the 
fundameutal  principle  of  Brahmanism,  which  is  in- 
herent graded  subordination  of  a  class  to  a  class  as 
sanctioned  by  God  in  His  Vedae. 

Ee-actioD  against  Brfihmanism. 

The  Brahmanical  revival — a  necessary  conaequenoe 
of  the  decay  of  Buddhism — ultimately  developed  into 
Vaisnavism  and  Shaivaism.  Though  Buddhism  had 
ceased  to  exist,  its  influence  continued  to  operate ; 
aHeoted  by  the  spirit  of  great  Buddhistic  teachers, 
awakened  to  the  sense  of  spiritual  independence, 
inspired  with  high  aspirations,  and  not  insensible 
of  their  rights,  the  modern  Aryas  did  not  submit 
to  the  yoke  which  Br&hmanism  after  its  revival 
sought  to  impose  on  them.  In  different  parts  of 
India,  they  systematized  opposition,  and  led  by 
BHLhmana  or  non-Br^hmawa  teachers,  succeeded  in 
asserting  their  rights.  In  the  Punjab,  Guru  Kanaka 
set  on  foot  a  movement  which  offered  equality  to 
all  castes,  and  admitted  the  non-Brfihrnanas  into  ita 
temples  as  brethren.  The  tribe  of  the  Jits  of  the 
Panjab  under  the  influence  of  Sikkhism  gradually 
developed  into  a  nationality  full  of  spirit  and  noble 
aspirations.  Many  Br^hmanas  became  the  disciples 
of  Guru  Nfinaka  who  was  not  himself  a  Bribmana. 
Idolatry— the  strong-hold  of  priest-craft  and  caste — 
was  condemned.  The  affairs  of  the  temple 
at  Amritsir  are  administered  by  castes  other  than 
Br&hmawas.  The  Grantha  (a  Book)  composed  by 
N&naka  and  improved  by  Guru  Govind  superseded 
Tedic  traditions,  and  yet  did  not  adopt  Buddhistic 
principles  and  practices.  2.  Chaitanya  preached 
in  Bengal.  Buddhistic  in  the  spirit  of  equality  of  all 
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castes  and  Vedic  in  his  ecstatio  devotion,  and 
poetic  feeling,  he  set  on  foot  a  moTement,  the 
influence  of  which  rapidlj  spread  into  Mahfir&stra, 
There  ToHram,  a  Sbddra,  began  to  preach  with  a 
power,  an  originality,  and  a  devotion,  which  soon 
ot^nized  an  importt^nt  sect,  the  beneficial  influence 
of  which  is  discernible  wherever  the  Uar&thi 
language  is  spoken.  The  temple  at  Faadharpor  is 
open  to  all  classes.  "  Q-od  is  love"  said  he  "  and 
faith,  prayer  and  devotion  are  the  only  means  of 
pleasing  him.  Purity  of  mind  alone  can  secure 
heaven ;  no  rit«s  and  ceremonies  are  required.  The 
distinction  between  Br^manas  and  Shiidras  is 
artificiaL  A  mere  knowledge  of  the  Smritis  and 
Vedas  produces  vanity  which  leads  to  the  wrath  of 
God."  His  favourite  wordfor  salvation  is  Nirv&na — 
a  term  whioh  characteristically  expresses  the 
most  important  prinraples  of  Buddhism.  3.  In  the 
Camatic  Basva  AnN&,  a  native  of  £Ejy&na  near 
£alburga,  openly  declared  that  the  secrets  of  re- 
ligion  could  be  revealed  to  all  classes  and  castes ; 
that  the  rules  of  pollution  by  touch  were  worthless, 
and  were  not  to  be  re^irded ;  that  Sanskrit 
could  be  learnt  by  all  castes ;  and  that  Shiva  alone 
was  to  be  worshipped.  He  could  soon  oount  thou- 
sands among  his  followera.  Every  body  from  a 
shoe-maker  to  a  Br&hmana  adopted  the  doctrines 
he  preached.  Because  his  followers  wore  a  badge 
(Linga)  of  Shiva  on  their  bodies,  they  cameto  be 
known  as  Ling&yatas  (ruled  by  a  Lioga).  The 
Lingftyata  is  even  now  distinguished  for  his  cleanli- 
ness, industry,  honesty,  and  wealth.  The  Jains, 
divided  into  two  sects — the  Digambaras  and  Svetam- 
bar^, — are    found  throughout  India.    The  origin 
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of  the  sects  is  not  yet  known.  They  abhor 
animal  food,  and  thus  discoTer  Buddhistic  in- 
fluence. But  thej  do  not  know  even  the  names  of 
great  Buddhistic  teachers.  They  worship  P&ra6&> 
natfaa  and  twenty-four  TirthankHras.  Of  the  seota 
enumerated,  they  are  the  worst  enemies  of  Brilh- 
manas,  because  opposition  to  Br&bmaTtas  and  de- 
Bance  of  their  authority  and  superiority  oharao- 
tmze  them  all  The  leAd^s  of  these  sects  com- 
municated a  great  impulse  to  the  religious  education 
of  their  followers.  The  Sikkha  literature  of  the 
Panjab-dialect  is  extensive.  The  principles  it 
inculcates  are  pure  :  the  dootrines  it  preaches,  are 
simple ;  the  rules  of  life  it  prescribes  are  easy,  and 
practical.  Chaitanya  and  TukAram  often  call 
tbemeelTes  Yaifftaras,  though  their  doctrines  hare 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Yai^narism  to  be 
dwelt  upon.  The  literature,  which  their  followers 
developed,  is  voluminons.  We  hare  seen  a  large 
Licg&yata  library  and  have  talked  with  learned 
Ling&yatas.  A  list  of  a  hundred  volumes  of  Jain 
works  can  be  drawn  up :  some  can  be  procured. 
There  are  besides  small  castes  that  have  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  BHlhrnanas.  In  some  cases,  the 
very  sight  of  a  Br&hmana  at  the  time  of  performing 
a  religious  rite  is  shunned.  But  in  all  cases^  the 
food  prepared,  nay  touched  by  a  Brfthmana,  is  not 
eaten.  Yet  in  one  sense,  all  the  sects  have  failed 
to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they  were 
organized.  BrUhmanism  is  still  strong :  its  influence 
is  still  great:  its  power  is  still  recognized:  its 
leaders  are  still  honoured :  and  instead  of  succumb- 
ing to  opposition  that  had  sprung  up  in  different 
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centres,  it  fieems  to  hare  orercoma  it  and  to  have 
regained  its  autfaoritj.* 

The  problem  of  the  bilnre  of  oppoaition  to 
Br&hoianiim  explained. 

The  vitality  of  Br&tiinanism  is  great,  for  it  has 
disregarded  opposition,  has  survived  Mabomedan 
aggression,  and  has  withstood  Christianity  for  a 
century.  The  Mahomedans  ruthlessly  persecuted 
Br&hmanism  in  a  fit  of  fonaticism.  They  often 
attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  annihilate  it.  Gra- 
dually, however,  Br&hnia»ism  succeeded  in  acquir- 
ing power  over  the  Mahomedans.  Instead  of  being 
undermined  by  the  Mosqne,  the  Temple  began  to 
exert  its  influence  over  its  aggressor.  An  emperor 
of  Bijapur  permitted  a  temple  of  a  Hindu  God  to 
be  erected  on  the  premises  of  his  palace  and  daily 
visited  it.  Akbar  was  favourably  disposed  towards 
Br&hmanism,  and  once  even  condescended  to  hold  a 
discussion  between  Br&hmanas  and  C&jis  in  an  open 
Darbar.  DftHi-sh&kfl,  a  brother  of  Aurangzebe,  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  Sanskrit 
learning,  and  attempted  to  study  a  philosophical 
system  of  the  Br&hmanas.  Christianity  has 
also  acted  on  Br&hmanism  for  a  century.     The 

1  On  the  BQbject  of  propaguidisin,  aome  aiticlaB  were  written  hj  Mr. 
Jl  C.  LfoU,  B«ngal  Civil  Service,  now  Foreign  Secretary  to  tb« 
Government  of  India,  in  the  "  Fortnightlj  Beview."  Dr.  Max  HfUIer 
hae  made  a  dietinction  between  HiarioQary  and  noD-Hinionaiy  religions. 
Brahmaiiiem  requirea  the  adoption  of  one  doctrine— graded  inherent 
eabordination— caste.  When  an  individaal  accepts  caete,  he  is  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  BiAhmanism,  the  status  of  which  ia  not  affected, 
for  Brfthmanas  remain  what  thejr  are.  To  the  va&ay  units  or  indivi- 
daal castes  a  new  caste  is  added.  Each  caste  is  a  complete  organism 
in  itself,  able  to  supply  all  its  wants; 
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map  published  to  illustrate  iBl^roceedmgs  oE 
a  missionaiy  conferesce  held  at  Allahabad  in  the 
year  1872>73,  about  eight  years  ago,  shows  that 
almost  every  place  of  importance  in  India  is  occupied 
by  European  and  American  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
whose  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  their  own  views  ia 
exemplary.  Large  sums  of  money  are  annually 
spent.  Systems  of  distributing  Christian  tracts  and 
of  itinerant  preaching  are  organized.  Marrelloua 
energy  is  put  forth :  unprecedented  efforts  for  tii& 
Evangelization  of  India  are  made.  But  Brahmanism 
is  rather  growing  than  decaying — a  fact  which  in- 
teresting contributions  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Lyall  have 
investigated  and  established,  and  which  attests 
the  vitahty  of  the  system  which  has  withstood 
persecuting  Mahomedanism  and  nullified  the  zeal- 
ous efforts  of  Christianity.  Great  as  the  power  o£ 
Brfthmanism  is,  the  modem  non-Aryas,  at  one  time, 
succeeded  in  making  an  impression  upon  it.  Their 
secession  weakened  it  for  some  time,  but  their 
failure  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  religious  history  of 
India, — a  phenomenon  which  calls  for  special  in- 
vestigation. All  recognize  the  fact  of  the  collapse  o£ 
the  modem  religious  re-actionary  movements, 
which  were  inaugurated  with  energy  and  success- 
fully carried  on  for  a  time,  but  which  ultimately 
failed.  Some  thinkers  state,  to  explain  the  pheno- 
menon, that  t^e  modem  Hindus  want  sustained 
energy  to  accomplish  such  important  objects  andsuch 
social  reform  or  political  elevation,  and  that  they  are 
not  rich  in  efficient  leadership.  The  coUapse  o£ 
Mohomedanism  throughout  the  world  is  adverted  to 
by  way  of  illustration.  The  proposition  is  not  true, 
for  there  are  contrary  instances  in  history  which 
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demonstrate  that  eTerj'  movement  has  collapsed. 
The  history  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  sopports 
the  proposition  that  Aryas  do  possess  sustained 
energy  to  work  out  a  polity.  The  principle — that 
some  counteracting  social  conditions  thwart  the  pro- 
gress of  a  movement  and  frustrate  it — is  left  out  of 
calculation  by  this  school  of  thinkers.  If  adequate 
means  for  nullifying  the  action  of  counteracting 
conditions  be  not  adopted  in  time,  a  movement, 
however  energetically  commenced,  and  however 
zealously  continued,  must  collapse.  The  counter- 
acting conditions  will  he  discussed  in  the  sequel. 
Another  school  of  thinkers  holds  that  all  false 
systems  must  fail.  If  the  Indian  re-actionary 
systems  be  false,  Brdbmanism  is  false.  Because 
Br^manism  thrives  and  bid's  fair  to  grow,  the 
proposition,  which  includes  a  part  of  the  conclusion, 
is  not  true.  Another  energetic  school  of  thinkers  in 
India  observes  that  political  influences  have  caused 
the  decay  of  the  modem  Indian  movements,  and 
that  if  the  Britons  had  not  annihilated  the  political 
influence  of  the  Mar&th&s  or  Sikhas,  the  systems  of 
Tuldlram  and  N&naka  would  have  prospered.  The 
proposition  is  not  true,  for  the  British  Supremacy 
equally  affects  Br&hmanism  under  the  leadership  of 
Aryas  and  the  re-actionary  sects  of  the  modem 
Indians.  If  the  tranquillity  which  India  is  blessed 
with,  and  the  means  of  intercommunication  which 
the  Britons  have  improved  and  enlarged,  aid  the 
cause  of  Br&hmanism,  why  should  the  British  rule 
act  prejudicially  against  the  non-Aryas  and  cause 
their  collapse  ?  Their  failure  is  explained  by  the 
action  of  important  counteracting  conditions.  The 
principle  of    inherent  graded  subordination,  which 
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we  hare  discussed^  ia  so  thoroughly  established  in 
India  that  as  soon  as  the  Indian  reformers  suc- 
ceeded in  oi^anizing  their  movements,  they  fell 
victims  to  it.  They  adopted  BrShmanical  forms 
without  the  power  of  working  them.  Their  own 
priests  gradually  usurped  the  highest  authority 
and  advanced  pretensions  to  the  leadership  of  the 
sects.  Acting  against  Brfihmanism,  because  it 
recognized  the  spiritual  leadership  of  BnLhmanas, 
and  dissatisfied  with  caste,  because  it  assigned  them 
a  low  socifU  status,  the  Sikhas,  Jains,  LingSiyataa 
seceded  from  Br^hmanism,  but  while  organizing 
their  social  systems,  reoognized  the  principle  oi  in- 
herent graded  subordination.  Rebelling  against 
BuperciliouB  priests,  they  submitted  to  priest-hood 
which  had  not  the  power  of  helping  them.  Unlike 
the  BrSiimaTias,  the  priests  of  Ling&yataa  or  Jains 
or  Sikhas  are  ignorant^  and  inoapable  in  one  sens» 
of  high  culture.  Excluded  from  Br&hmanioal  in- 
fluenoes,  the  priests  have  sunk  into  barbarism. 
Every  Br&hmana  youth,  however  poor,  aspires  after 
knowledge  of  some  kind,  and  strives  to  secure  it  at 
any  cost.  Some  at  least  succeed  in  establishing  them- 
selves as  learned  in  after  life.  We  have  travelled 
throughout  India,  and  carefully  sought  learned 
Sikhas  or  learned  Jainas  or  Ling&yats.  Not  a 
single  learned  man  among  these  sects  could  be 
discovered.  Every  town  of  importance  can  show 
at  least  some  Br&hmaiuis  whose  learning  still  com- 
mands respect.  We  came  across  only  one  lang&yab 
who  possessed  a  library  and  was  able  to  hold  a 
oonversatioQ  on  a  phOosophical  subject.  The  forms 
of  Br&hmaitism  without  its  advantages  have  frus- 
iTated  the  re-actionary  movements. 
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Tai^navism  and  BhaiTiim  Contrasted. 

Shankar&cb&rya  materially  aided  the  cause  of 
Shaivism  and  sacceeded  in  founding  a  school  of 
exegetes.  His  commentaries  of  the  ten  Upani«ads 
and  of  the  B^arftyana  SMra  are  extensively  read, 
and  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  national  mind. 
He  was  succeeded  b/  Anandgiri  and  Mftdhava- 
BtLyaTi&ch&rya,  whose  learned  commentaries  of  the 
Yedas  have  given  great  permanence  to  Shairism. 
The  characteristic  mark  of  this  school  of  inter- 
preters is  to  justify  the  existing  social  arrange- 
ments and  customs.  Mddhava  is  not  a  reliable 
exegetist  when  such  texts  as  threaten  to  upset 
any  established  institution  or  custom  are  to  be 
interpreted.  Madhv&ch&rya  organized  into  a  sect 
those  who  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  Shaiva- 
system  and  its  interpretations  of  the  Yedio 
scriptures.  He  interpreted  the  iZik.Sanhit&  and 
employed  the  principle  of  the  collation  of  parallel 
passages.  His  commentary  of  the  Aik-Sanhit&  is 
not  generally  known.  It  is  called  Ann-Bh&«ya, 
fragments  of  which  we  have  procured.  His  iaterpre- 
tations  of  the  ten  Upanisads  and  of  the  B&dankyana- 
Sfltra  differ  materially  from  those  of  Shankai^ 
chirya.  When  the  commentaries  of  these  founders 
of  the  two  sects  are  compared,  those  of  the  former, 
though  wanting  in  brilliant  soholarahip  and  erudi- 
tion, discover  vigour  of  thought  and  conscientious- 
ness. Originating  in  the  spirit  of  re-action  against 
Shaivaism  and  built  on  the  literature  developed  by 
MItdhvfichfirya,  Yaimavism  rapidly  made  a  great 
progress  and  at  one  time  threatened  to  supplant  its 
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rival.  In  oonformitj  wifh  Yedic  thought  and  feeling, 
Vaisnavism  declares  the  world  to  be  real,  while 
Shaivaism  delights  in  declaring  it  to  be  delusive  and 
unstable.  The  first  considers  Up&dhi  or  the  mate- 
rial trammels  of  the  spirit  (Cbaitanja)  to  be  per- 
manent and  immutable.  The  last,  on  the  contrary, 
believes  that  the  spirit  of  man  will  be  emancipated 
from  the  trammels  of  matter.  Vai«?iavism  declares 
that  the  duty  of  man  is  to  serve  his  God  as  the 
human  soul  and  God  are  not  one  and  the  same. 
Shaivaism,  on  the  contrary,  aspires  after  absorption 
into  Brahma  or  the  Supreme  Spiritual  essence. 
Shaivaism  is  a  comprehensive  system :  any  idola- 
trous practice  may  be  adopted  or  a  ceremony  per- 
formed by  the  Shaivas :  a  Shaiva  can  adopt  any 
principle  of  action  or  any  doctrine  of  religion,  pro- 
vided the  worship  of  Shiva  and  the  philosophical 
doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  human  spirit  with  the 
Supreme  Spirit  are  recognized.  On  the  contrary, 
Vai^navism  has  a  perfect  and  consistent  system. 
of  theology.  Its  spiritual  leaders  are  followed 
with  great  devotion.  Gifts  worth  thousands  of 
rupees  are  made  to  a  monastery  by  its  followers  to 
enable  it  to  keep  its  status  and  dignity.  As  the 
doctrine — that  the  world  is  a  delusion — acts 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  women  and  of  weak 
men,  renders  Shaivaism  strong  by  gathering  into  a 
monastery  the  discontented  and  idle,  and  does  no 
violence  to  the  popular  mind  once  accustomed  to 
listen  to  Buddhistic  preachers  who  declared  that  life 
and  wealth  were  transitory,  so  the  doctrine — that 
no  animal  sacrifice  is  sanctioned  by  the  Vedas,  that 
on  no  account  an  animal  is  to  be  killed,  and  that 
in  all  saerifioeSf    small    animals    made  of  flour, 
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ought  to  be  used — ^helped  VaisnaTism  in  enlisting 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  whom  Buddhistio 
preachers  had  taught  to  abhor  the  very  idea  of 
taking  animal  life.  The  doctrines  of  Shaivaism,  so 
far  as  animal  sacrifices  are  concerned,  unfaTour- 
ably  contrast  with  the  doctrines  of  its  rival  Viwiu, 
as  represented  in  the  Ti«nu-Pur&na,  and  his 
spouse  Laksmi  are  the  exclusive  objects  of  Vai^- 
nava  worship.  The  Yai^navas  love  whatever  is 
vertical  in  all  they  do.  From  the  simple  act 
of  cow-dunging  a  room  to  complicated  ornamenta- 
tion on  the  walls  of  their  temples— they  carefully 
and  conscientiously  adopt  the  vertical.  By  way  of 
opposition,  the  Shaivas  adopt  the  horizontal  line 
as  their  mark  of  distinction.  But  they  are  not 
exclusive,  and  do  not  conBcientiously  adhere  to 
their  priociples. 


Shaivism  and  Vaisnavism  divide  Br&hmanism 
into  two  sects  at  variance  with  one  another.  There 
are  minor  sects,  the  general  influence  of  which  is 
limited.  Shaivism  recognizes  Shiva  as  its  peculiar 
and  special  object  of  worship.  Shiva  is  never  re- 
presented  as  a  person.  He  is  always  to  be  met 
with  in  the  form  of  the  male  organ  of  generation 
called  Linga  (a  sign).  The  Shaivaa  are  also  known 
as  the  SmSrtas,  or  followers  of  the  Smritis  (tradi- 
tions). Shiva  combines  the  qualities  of  three  dif- 
ferent persons, — a  distinguished  grammarian,  a 
wild  dancer  and  lord  of  devils,  and  a  whimsical  and 
an  over>generous  devotee  addicted  to  the  use  of 
narcotics.    He  has  two  wives,  the  river  Ganges  and 
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F^trratt  (such  wild  beauty  as  is  to  be  Been  in 
mountains).  He  rides  a  bull.  His  usual  place 
o£  abode  is  a  burning-ground,  and  he  is  always 
besmeared  with  ashes.  The  system  of  worship 
adopted  by  his  followers  is  simple.  Water  is 
poured  on  the  Liirga,  and  a  sound  in  imitation  of 
that  of  a  ram  is  made.  There  is  never  any  oc- 
casion for  congregational  worship.  Considerable 
literature  developed  by  the  Shaivas  is  discovered  in 
the  form  of  Fur&nas  or  legendary  stories  which  are 
e^erly  read  and  listened  to.  The  followers  of 
Shiva  perform  animal  sacrifices  and  hold  Vedfintio 
or  Pantheistic  doctrines.  "I  am  purely  Shiva"  is 
always  repeated  by  some  that  they  may  be  absorbed 
into  his  essence  after  death.  This  system  is  partly 
aboriginal,  partly  Vedic,  and  partly  Buddhistic. 
There  was  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  name 
of  Shiva  who  first  systematically  arranged  the 
letters  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  and  composed 
what  are  called  Maheshvr&ni  Sfttrflni.  The  ancient 
Aryas  were  naturally  tempted  to  give  the  non- 
Aryan  gods  Vedio  names,  and  then  attribute  to 
them  the  traits  of  character  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  The  Bomans  and  the  Greeks,  when  they 
came  in  contact  with  other  nations,  proceeded  in 
the  same  way-  In  the  ^ik-Sanhit4,  the  phenomenon 
of  thunder-storms  is  often  referred  to  as  Rudra. 
In  the  T4jasaneya  and  Taittiriya  Sanhit&s,  Rudra 
is  particularly  described  and  personified.  In  the 
Shata-patha,  he  is  spiritualized  away  as  a  quidity 
of  the  mind.  In  the  Nirukta  of  Y&ska,a  wife  of 
Budra  ia  mentioned.  F&mni  confirms  Yilska. 
Another  god  is  associated  with  him  in  the  great 
commentary  of  Patanjali.  In  the  Buddhistic  caves  at 
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EUorA,  he  is  represented  as  a  patriarcli  with  a  large 
family.  The  aboriginal  non-Aryas  personified  the 
Him&Iaya  with  his  wild  beauty  and  with  the 
Ganges  flowing  down  from  his  summit  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  and  presenting  the  appearance  of 
clotted  grey  hair.  The  Tolcanic  craters  emitting 
redhot  ashes  were  naturally  supposed  to  be  his 
eyes.  Strong  poison  rendered  his  throat  (the 
middle  Zone]  black.  He  held  wild  animals  in  his 
hands,  and  snakes  coiled  themselves  about  his 
body.  Thus  Shiva  is  represented  in  the  Fur^nas. 
The  system  of  animal  sacrifices  is  strictly  Yedic, 
and  the  Shaivas  perform  such  sacrifices  with  care 
and  devotion  whenever  they  can.  The  Pantheistic 
doctrine — the  absorption  of  the  spirit  of  a  devotee 
into  the  Divine  essence — is  the  Buddhistic  prin- 
ciple of  Nirvana  with  slight  modifications.  In  the 
Shaiva-system,  the  traces  of  the  Vedio  polity  and 
Buddhism  are  abundant.  The  Shaiva-system  ia 
tolerant  and  allows  any  practice  or  doctrine  to  be 
adopted,  provided  the  lethargy  of  its  followers  is 
not  disturbed,  and  their  minds,  not  annoyed  into 
activity. 

The  ftmdamental  principle  of  the  modern 
Brahmamcal  inatitntions- 

The  different  domestic,  social,  religious  and 
political  institations  can  be  resolved  into  one  idea — 
inherent  and  natural  graded  subordination  based 
on  distinctions  sanctioned  by  Heaven  itself.  This 
idea  pervades  every  arrangement  and  applies  to 
every  thing  in  India.  The  teak-wood  is  actually 
called  Br&hmana,  because  of  its  great  durability 
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and  Boaceptibility  of  being  excellently  polished. 
The  inferior  country-wood  is  considered  Shddra. 
Again,  the  parrot  or  the  cow  is  a  Br&hmsna:  the 
crow  or  the  buflfalow  is  a  Shadra."  Thus  even 
vegetables  and  lower  animals  are  supposed  to  have 
caste.  Inherent  and  natural  graded  subordination 
is  the  fundamental  principle  which  explains  the 
relation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  soci^  economy 
in  India. 

1. — Domestic   Economy, 

The  father  is  the  head  of  a  family.  AU  of^er 
members,  whether  lineal  or  collateral,  are  thoroughly 
subject  to  him.  He  alone  can  give  a  girl  in  marriage, 
or  permit  the  marriage  of  his  sons  or  grandsons, 
nephews  or  their  sons.  The  united  family  is  thus 
an  economy  in  itself — all  the  arrangements  of  which 
are  baaed  on  the  principle  of  the  inherent  power 
of  the  old  patriarch  to  make  what  arrangements 
he  likes.  His  will,  checked  by  family  customs,  is  the 
law.  We  have  seen  a  family  consisting  of  sixty  mem- 
bew — aU  obedient  to  the  aged  patriarch,  dining  in 
the  same  parlour,  and  living  in  unity.  The  custom 
of  early  marriage  or  rather  early  betrothal  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  united  family  system.  A 
wife  is  essentially  and  necessarily  dependant  on 
her}  husband.  Her  devotion  to  him  in  life  as 
regulated  by  the  aged  patriarch  cannot  but  ciJmi- 
nate  in  the  romantic  idea  of  her  dying  with  him. 
By  doing  this,  she  sustains  the  character  of  a  Satt — 
a  true  woman.  A  widow  has  no  independence, 
when  she  is  only  a  young  daughter-in-law.  When 
a  girl  is  married  into  a  family,  she  becomes  subject 
to  the  will  of  the  aged  patriarch  who  ooutrols  all 
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the  acts  of  her  husband.  Both  are  parts  of  the 
united  family  system.  Wheu  her  huBband  dies, 
she  cannot  leave  the  family.  It  is  impossible  to 
expect  her  to  do  so.  She  is  not  independent.  Thus 
re-marri^e  of  widows  is  not  now-a-days  permitted. 

2. — Social  Economy, 

In  society  the  same  principle  of  graded  sub- 
ordination prevails.  Though  there  are  multitudinous 
castes,  yet  the  relations  between  them  are  thorough- 
ly adjusted  :  they  seldom  jar :  they  are  seldom  anta- 
gonistic, because  the  principle  of  graded  subordina- 
tion is  recognised.  The  Aryas  are  essentially 
superior  to  the  non-Aryas.  The  social  history  of 
India  is  the  history  of  the  relative  bearing  of  the 
two  races  on  one  another.  At  present,  the  two 
races  have  approached  one  another.  If  the  sol- 
vents, such  as  education,  continue  to  operate,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  they  will  be  amalgamated. 
The  division  of  the  Aryas  into  Br&hmaTias, 
Ksatriyas,  and  Yaishyas  haa  become  obsolete.  It 
is  distinctly  asserted  that  there  are  now  only  two 
castes — ^the  Br&hmanas  and  the  Shfldras — who  can- 
not intermarry  nor  can  dine  together.  A  Br&h- 
mana  cannot  eat  the  food  touched  by  a  Sh<!)dra. 
Pollution  by  touch  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
social  arrangements,  for  it  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  exaggeration  of  the  principle  of 
graded  subordination. 

3. — Religious  Economy^ 

It  is  based  on  the  same  principle.  The  Hindu 
Pantheon  represents  a  system  in  which  one  god  is 
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every  waj  subject  to  another.  When  Shiva  is  the 
Supreme  Lord,  all  other  gods  are  subject  to  him. 
When  Yi«nu  ia  considered  to  be  Supreme,  Shiva 
sinks  into  a  subordinate  position.  When  there 
are  bo  many  gods  with  their  patriarchal  families 
arranged  on  the  principle  of  gfraded  subordination, 
a  hierarchy  of  priestB  is  iBevitable.  Idolatry  ia  in- 
separable from  an  hierarchy  of  priest-hood-  Beligi- 
ously,  modem  India  is  divided  into  so  many  sects, 
each  exalting  its  god  or  goddess  with  a  retinue  of 
minor  gods.  A  monastery  and  a  temple  divide 
society  into  priests  and  the  laity.  But  the  division 
is  artificial,  and  does  not  affect  the  real  social 
relations.  The  high  priest  of  the  monastery  is  the 
incarnation  of  god  in  the  temple.  His  power  is 
superficial  and  is  acknowledged  by  marks  on  the 
body  and  the  forehead.  The  high  priest  ministers 
to  the  religious  wants  of  all  castes :  he  is  a  remnant 
of  the  Buddhistic  monks. 

4, — The  Political  system. 
Politically,  the  same  principle  operates  iti  the  same 
way .  A  sort  of  sub-inf  sedation  has  long  existed 
in  India.  The  Aryas  introduced  the  village- 
system,  a  small  republican  unit  in  itself,  which 
once  could  attend  to  all  its  concerns  and  administer 
its  own  affairs.  This  is  a  remnant  of  the  Aryan 
political  system,  the  Aryas  being  necessarily  the 
political  leaders  of  society.  The  principle  of  graded 
subordination  is  thus  illustrated.  As  when  a  new  caste 
is  formed,  or  a  religious  movement  succeeds  in  split- 
ting up  a  caste,  the  change  is  facilitated  by  the  prin- 
ciple in  conformity  with  which  all  the  relations  of 
the  new  society  are  recast  without  difficulty,  so 
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vhen  an  energetic  and  a  brave  man  gathers  about 
himself  an  armj,  occupies  a  territory,  and  sets 
himself  up  as  a  ruler,  those  already  in  power  accept 
his  suzerainty,  and  quietly  sink  into  the  position 
of  his  feudatories,  so  long  as  he  is  powerful.  As 
soon  as  he  is  weak  and  unable  to  hold  his  Qwn,  the 
empire  is  easily  dismembered,  a  scramble  for  power 
and  suzerainty  ensu«,  and  confusion  and  anarchy 
follow  till  some  one  chief  succeeds  in  asserting 
his  power  and  establishing  his  suzerainty ;  when 
every  disorder  disappears  and  a  new  political 
adjustment  is  made.  The  political  history  of  India 
consists  of  a  series  of  such  adjustments.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  struggles  for 
suzerainty  do  not  affect  the  internal  political 
organization.  Chiefs  fight  with  chiefs,  while  the 
people  are  left  alone-  No  matter  what  new  sect  is 
organized,  the  caste-system  prevails  intact.  In  tike 
manner,  it  is  no  question  with  the  people  who  the 
suzerain  lord  is ;  their  village  constitution,  and  their 
interests  connected  with  the  feudal  tenure  are 
not  affected  in  any  way.  At  least,  this  was  the 
condition  of  the  people  before  the  establishment 
of  the  British  rule.  It  is  the  formal  idea  of  graded 
subordination  which  explains  the  constitution  of 
the  Hindu  Society. 

5. — Modem  Society. 
The  state  of  modern  India,  when  critically  exa- 
mined, gradually  discovers  the  different  phases  of 
the  civilization  developed  by  the  Aryas  in  India 
and  determined  by  a  variety  of  causes  operating 
for  centuries.  The  condition  of  modem  India 
is    the     component   result   of   all  the   activities 
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that  the  Aiyas  a8  well  as  the  non-Aryas  hare 
put  forth  from  time  to  time.  The  leaders  of 
Society  in  India  appeal,  at  the  present  time,  to  the 
utterances  of  the  Risi,  who  chaanted  his  songs  in 
remote  antiquity,  and  preach  about  the  beatitude  of 
Nirrftna,  the  goal  of  the  spiritual  aspiration  of  the 
Bouddh^,  whose  infidelity  is  still  vehemently 
condemned,  because  they  ignored  the  authority  of 
the  Yedas.  The  nation  worships  the  multitudinous 
uncouth  gods  of  the  non-Aryas,  who  are  oharac- 
terized  in  common  conversation  as  unclean.  Wa 
have  synthetically  investigated  the  history  of  India, 
marking  the  different  epochs  at  which  it  passed 
through  great  vicissitudes,  producing  facts  and 
explaining  the  principles  in  which  great  revolu- 
tions originated.  The  best  way  of  speaking  of  the 
difierent  nationalities  in  India  is  to  describe  the 
natives  of  the  valleys  of  rivers — the  valley  of 
the  Indus  including  the  Panjab  and  Sindha ; 
the  Gangetio  valley  being  naturally  divided  into 
two  parts, — the  middle  valley  and  the  lower  valley 
or  the  provinces  of  Lucknow,  Cawnpur,  Benares 
and  Mirzapur,  and  the  provinces  of  Behar  and 
Bengal ; — ^the  valley  of  the  Jamna ;  the  valley  of  the 
Sarayu;  the  valleys  of  the  Narmadft,  and  of  the  T^pti, 
or  the  province  of  Gujarath  ;  the  valley  of  the 
Chambal  or  a  part  of  the  Bajput&nft,  the  land  of 
the  Gurjars  being  found  in  Itajputan& ;  the  valley  of 
the  Mah&nadt  or  Orissa.  The  MaHLthlls  constitute 
an  interesting  nationality  occupying  the  valleys  of 
the  upper  God&vari,  the  KrishnS  and  the  upper 
Tungabhadr&.  The  lower  Godftvart  is  occupied  by 
the  Telangu  race ;  and  the  lower  valley  of  the  E^veri, 
by  the  Tamil  race.    The  sea-coast  about  Tr&van- 
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core  by  a  race  called  the  Malayalam.    The  K^nadfi 
people  occupy  a  corner  between  the  sea-coast  and 
the  upper  Tungabhadrfi.      Philologically   all    these 
races  are  to  be  divided  into  two  classes — Aryan 
and  Turanian.      Some  attempt    is  made  by  two 
authors  at  investigating  modem  Aryan  and   Tura- 
nian dialects.     In  this   connection  the  names    of 
Mr.  Beames  and  Dr.  Caldwell   must  be  mentioned. 
The  map  (No.  4.)  shows  the  relative  bearing  of  tbe 
Aryan  and    Turanian  races.      About    the     sixth 
century  when  Hiouen  Thsang  travelled  in  India, 
Brfibmamsm   had  begun  to  assert  its  power.     So 
far  as  its  means    of    instruction    are  concerned, 
Br&hmanism  prefers  modem  Sanskrit  to  the  verna- 
culars.   It  seeks  to  regulate  the   domestic  economy 
by  the  Parishisias   of  the  Qrihya-S&tras  and  the 
Smritis,  of  course,  modern  and   imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  PurSnic  principles    of   social  economy 
and  religious    doctrines.       It  places   BrabmaTias 
at  the  head  of  society,   and     endows  them  with 
exclusive     privileges,      and      bases     the     social 
fabric  on  the  principles  of  caste.     It  teaches  ad- 
miration of  the  four  stages  of  life,  such  as  Brahma- 
charya,  the  Grahasthdshrama,  the  Vdnaprastha,  and 
the  Sanny&sa.    It  preaches  charity  and  alms-giving 
and  recommends  6r&hmanas  as  entitled  to  receive 
them.  It  lays  a  great  stress  on  Vratas  or  the  perform- 
ance of  simple  rites,  in  which  some  god  is  to-  be  wor- 
shipped and  charity,  tp  be  given  to  the  BrAhmanas. 
It  enslaves  the  woman   upon  whom    it  enjoins  a 
variety  of  these   Vratas.      The    work  known  as 
Vrat&rka,  -which  assigns  a  Vrata  to  eveiy  day  of  the 
year  and  exaggerates  the  fruit  of  every  Vrata,  men- 
tions a  variety  which  includes  some  hundreds*     It 
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inTenta  new  Vratas.  The  TulBi-plant  is  married  to 
an  image  of  Yisnu.  The  Br&hmanas  represent  the 
manee  on  a  day  of  the  death  of  an  ajicestor  and  are 
fed.  A  thousand  names  of  Yisna  are  repeated,  and 
fruits  are  given  to  a  Brdhmafia.  In  short,  what- 
ever is  sought  in  the  next  life  is  to  be  given  to  a 
Br&hmana  in  this  life.  The  transmigration  of  souls 
thus  suhserves  its  purpose.  The  Fur&nic  stories,  at 
once  rank  and  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  people  who 
cannot  digest  better  intellectual  food,  are  told  with 
a  vehemence  which  the  preacher  can  easily  assume, 
and  listened  to  with  a  zest  which  is  not  creditable 
to  the  judgment  of  the  masses  of  India.  The 
Visnu-Pur&na  exaggerates  the  powers  of  the  god 
Visnu  and  the  Linga-Pur&na,  of  Shiva.  Their  ob- 
scenity is  disgusting.  Modem  Mythology  does  not 
know  the  Vedic  gods.  The  heroes  of  the  E&m^- 
yana  and  the  Mah&bh^ata  elicit  extraordinary 
interest  But  every  nationality  consists  of  two 
strata — one  under  the  influence  of  BHLmanism 
and  the  other  under  the  influence  of  preachers  like 
Kablra,  Chaitanya,  and  Tuk&r&m.  The  teachers, 
Kdnak  and  Govind,  reformed  and  recast  society  in 
the  Fanjah,  and  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the 
Br^manical  natives  of  Sindha.  Kabira  preached 
pure  Monotheism  in  the  Qangetic  valley^  but  his 
influence  could  form  only  a  sect,  for  Br&hmanism  is 
strong  at  Benares,  Ayodhyi,  and  Mathura.  The  first 
is  the  seat  of  Shaivism.  The  second,  of  the  followers 
of  lUlma,  and  Krishna,  as  they  are  depicted  in  the 
B&mHyana  and  Bh^vata-Fur^na.  They  are 
worshipped  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sarayu  and  the 
Jamni.  Mahomedanism,  full  of  the  spirit  of  animo- 
sity ^[ainst  caste  and  idolatry,  acted  powerfully  on 
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the  sasoeptible  minds  of  the  Fanjabis.  The  Sikha* 
temple  is  a  mosque.  The  Grantha  Sahiba  snpplies 
the  place  of  the  Alkuran.  The  TanakhS-nftmlt,  a  work 
of  ethics  and  social  rules,  enjoins  five  duti^  upon 
a  Sikha.  He  ought  to  make  up  his  turban  twice  a 
da^.  He  ought  to  allow  all  his  hair  to  grow.  He 
ought  to  be  never  without  a  weapon  by  his  side. 
He  ought  to  eschew  tobacco.  He  ought  never  to 
pass  a  daj  without  reading  the  Grantha.  He  names 
his  child  by  referring  to  the  Grantha,  his  scriptures, 
and .  substitutes  the  ceremony  of  Pakil  for 
the  investiture  of  the  sacred  thread.  The 
doctrines  of  Elabira  are  more  destructive  than  con- 
structive. The  Bengali  has  learnt  only  to  shut 
up  his  women  in  his  house,-  and  to  relax  the 
rules  of  caste.  Mahomedanism  taught  him  this. 
But  in  other  respects  he  is  under  the  influence  of 
Brihmaftism.  The  lower  orders  worship  Hari,  and 
dance,  singing  his  praise.  The  songs  of  Ghai- 
tanya  are  recited.  The  valley  of  the  Mah&nadl 
is  occupied  by  Jagannath.  Caste  is  disregarded 
by  his  followers,  so  far  as  his  worship  is  concerned. 
The  spirit  of  the  Purfinio  Mythology  is  rampant  in 
Orissa.  Moslem  influaice  is  strong  at  Delhi.  But 
the  Banias,  who  declare  that  they  represent  the 
Vaishya  caste,  show  signs  of  a  strong  revival,  be- 
cause they  mustw  strong  in  the  streets  of  Delhi. 
The  natives  of  Malva  are  under  the  influence  of 
Mahomedanism  and  Brahmamsm.  The  Gurjars 
in  the  valley  of  the  Chambal  form  an  interest* 
ing  nationality.  No  Gurjar  ever  begs.  He  is  ruled 
over  by  the  Bengali  or  GondA  Br&hmana.  He 
willingly  enlists  as  a  soldier.  His  complexion  is 
Aryan :  his  build  is  strong.    He  goes  at  least  once 
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a  year  on  pilgrimage.  The  nativea  of  GujarAtha  are 
eoslaved  by  the  spirit  of  Jainism,  which  is  perhaps 
a  modem  growth  of  Buddhism.  But  Kri«na  as  the 
embodiment  of  lasciviousness  is  zealously  worship- 
ped. The  Vallabhis  are  powerful.  No  body  can  eat 
animal-food,  at  leaat  openly  in  Oujar&tha,  The 
upper  classes  in  Mahardstra  are  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  Brihmanism.  Protected  from 
the  fanatic  Moslems  by  mountains,  Br&hmanism 
thrived  in  MahS.r3atra,  and  was  fostered  by  its 
late  BnLhmana  rulers.  The  rites  taught  in  the 
Grihya-SMras,  the  social  economy  of  the  Smritis, 
the  performance  of  the  sixteen  sacraments,  the 
four  stages  of  life,  and  the  Furanic  Theology  and 
idolatry  in  all  its  power^  characterize  the  Harith&s. 
When  Tukiram  boldly  protested  against  idolatry, 
the  lower  orders  seceded  from  Brahmanism.  But 
his  influence  died  away.  His  writings,  however, 
supply  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  Telanga  is  superstitious,  and  is  a  bUnd  follower 
of  Br^thmanism.  The  Tamils,  the  Eanad&s,  and 
the  Malayals  are  intellectually  sharp,  morally 
indifFerent,  and  though  physically  strong,  are  ex- 
tremely inactive  and  lethargic.  Thus  in  different 
centres  Brahmanism  is  acted  upon  by  Mahome- 
danism — Brahmanism,  to  repeat  the  remark  we  have 
made,  being  the  resultant  of  the  Aryan  civilization 
developed  by  the  .ffi^is,  the  BrahmavMins,  and  the 
Ach^ry^  and  of  Buddhism  systematically  pro- 
pounded by  Gautama  Silkya^Sinha,  mystified 
by  Nagarjuna,  and  popularized  by  the  Shramanas. 
At  present  there  is  complete  social  and  religious 
national  prostration  and  lethargy  in  India, 
awaiting    the  action  of    the  civiliziDg  influences 
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of  the  Western  Arjans,  the  EuropeanB.  The 
aboriginal  races  like  the  Jtlts  in  the  Panjab, 
the  Sltnbh&ls  in  Bengal,  the  Gonds  and  Ehonds  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Godararf,  and  the  MahA- 
nadi,  the  MaMrs  and  Dbeds  of  Mah&r&stra,  the 
Kolis  generally  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  Bhills 
in  Central  India,  and  the  Todors  in  the  Nilgiris, — 
all  these  are  without  the  pale,  both  of  the  Moslems 
and  the  Br&hmanas.  Yet  they  live  a  strange  life, 
which,  though  based  on  both  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
regulated  by  their  peculiar  customs  and  manners. 
Their  elevation  depends  on  the  civilizing  power  of 
the  Europeans. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

DESCBIBING  THE  AGNI57toMA-8ACRIFlCE   RfiFEREED  TO 
IS  THE  16th  page  OF  THIS  WORK. 


SUMMARY. 


In  this  Summary  the  subjects  treated'  of  ia  tbe  Uat 
chapter  (P&da)  are  to  be  examiDed  ftoia  two  different  points 
of  view — one,  philosophical,  bearing  on  exegetica,  and  the 
other,  hiBtorical,  bearing  on  thoee  practicea  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  Aryas  which  are  introduced  into  this  discussion 
by  way  of  illustration.  Jaimini  at  first  discusses  tbe 
authoritativenesB  of  the  Scriptures  recognieed  by  the  Aryas, 
next  solves  the  problem  whether  the  Scriptures  are  personal 
or  imperBOntd  in  the  sense  of  being  revealed  by  an  inspired 
person  or  being  themselves  etemalt  and  answers  the  follow- 
ing qoestions : — What  is  word  ?  What  is  the  relationship 
between  a  word  and  its  sense  ?  Is  the  sense  of  a  word 
conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  a  generic  name 
or  by  means  of  an  iadividual  ?  What  are  the  senses  of  the 
diffetent  case-terminations  of  a  noun  F  How  is  a  serrtence 
formed  by  putting  together  a  number  of  words?  Why  are 
all  the  words  in  a  sentence  to  be  connected  with  its  verb  ? 
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Why  is  an  action  or  the  verb  of  a  aentence  to  be  considered 
its  principal  part,  and  all  its  other  parte  dependent  upon  it? 
What  iB  the  relationship  between  the  agent  in  a  sentence 
and  its  action  ?  And  vhat  are  the  diS^reat  kinds  of  sen- 
tences ?  In  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Pdnra-MtmansA  these  problems  are  investigated,  and  thus 
the  ground  for  the  discussion  of  the  exegetical  methods  of 
proof  is  prepared.  In  this  chapter  their  number,  their 
nature,  and  their  bearing,  are  particularly  examined.  What 
are  these  methods  of  exegetical  proof?  A.  direct  statement, 
an  indirect  inferential  statement,  syntactical  construction  of 
a  sentence,  context,  the  sequence  of  thoughts  or  their  collo- 
cation, and  exegetical  adjustments.  The  subject  of  sequence 
of  thoughts,  whether  grammatical  or  logical,  is  considered 
along  with  the  subject  of  the  collocation  of  thoughts.  The 
relative  evidential  power  of  these  methods  of  proof  is  parti- 
cularly explained  in  the  fourteenth  Slltra.  In  order  to  pave 
the  way  for  this  explanation,  a  proposition  is  laid  down  in 
the  tenth  S&tra, — a  proposition,  the  exegetical  importance 
of  which  is  great.  Difiereat  Ach&ryas  explain  the  same 
subject  in  different  ways  at  different  times.  Their  writings 
are  abundant.  We  have  to  recognize  them  all  as  authorita- 
tive. In  like  manner,  throughout  the  Vedas  the  same 
question  is  sometimes  answered  in  different  ways  in  dif- 
ferent places.  Of  these  different  explanations  of  the  same 
-subject  or  of  these  different  answers  to  the  same  question, 
which  explanation  or  answer  is  principal  and  binding  ?  This 
is  the  problem  to  be  solved ;  and  it  is  satisfactorily  solved  in 
the  tenth  SAtra.  We  have  pointed  out  the  practical  bearing 
of  this  solution  in  the  foot-note  on  the  same  Sfitra.  When 
the  Taidik&ch&ryas  attempted  to  remove  the  objections  of  the 
Bouddh&ch&ryas  against  the  Vedas,  and  to  support  their  own 
interpretations  of  Yedic  passages  by  means  of  different  eze- 
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getical  metliods  of  proof,  a  ctrntroversy  between  the  two 
schools  of  thinkws  neoeaearily  took  place.  The  secret  of  thia 
controversy  is  that  the  cualoras  and  praotices  of  the  anci^nb 
Arjraa  conflict  or  seem  to  ctmflict,  when  the  doctrine — that  iha. 
agent  of  an  actioa  is  priocipal  and  iitdependaat — ia  recognized ; 
and  when  the  ex^^etical  methods  of  proof  such  as  a  direct 
statement,  an  indiiect  statement,  and  the  rest,  are  applied  to. 
the  iaterpretatioD  of  the  Vedic  paasaj^.  The  Bonddhl;- 
cb&ryas  endeavoured  to  point  oat  particular  cases  and  to  de- 
moDfltrate  how  the  customs  of  the  anctent  Aryae  conflicted 
with  the  injuQotiona  of  the  Yedas.  Ou  the  cnitrar;,  the 
Yaidikftchftryas  otdeaivoared  to  ^ow  ihat  tltere  was  no  con- 
flict  between  the  onstoms  of  the  Aryas  and  the  injnaotiona 
of  the  Vedae,  when  au  action  or  the  vwbofa  senteneaia 
considwed  principal  and  independent,  and  when  the  six 
methods  of  exegetioal  proof  ate  proporLy  applied. 

Again,  in  the  coune  of  this  controveny  some  of  tbe-sacri- 
fiaal  cust(»ne  and  institutjons  of  the  ancient  iryas  are  refer- 
red to,  and  the  relatioosfaip  between  one  another  ia  adjusted. 
We  thint  it  necessary  to  describe  theae  inetiitotions  and  ta 
explain  their  nature;  When  au  institution  is  examined  from 
an  historical  point  of  viewj  three  fiacie  deserve  special  atten- 
tion— the  nature  of  the  institution  itself,  the  eireamBtanoes 
in  which  it  originataa,  and  the  pbiiosc^icsl  prinfl^tles  by 
which  it  is  de&ndad,  when  attacked.  The  isfiuMtce-  of  tii* 
iaotfl  of  real'  Cfe  i»  so  universal  tbat  no  nation  or  do  in- 
dividual can  escape  it.  The  circumstaoces  to  which  a  nf»> 
tion  must  submit,  and  through  which  it  has  to  pass,  cannot 
but  affect  and  mould  ks  history.  Their  force  is  so  great  that 
they  produce  a  change  in  the  mode  of  national  thought,  and 
in  this  change  in  the  mode  of  national  thought  which  pro-' 
duoes  certain  aspirations,  social  institutioni  originate — social' 
instituUoDS  which  are  to  be  met  wi(^  in  every  nationality  on 
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the  surfiftce  oftheeartb;  but  the  circumstanceB  wbi«h  are 
thus  th.e  cause  of  the  origin  of  social  institations  are  forgot- 
tea  in  procest  of  time.  Next  the  sncial  institutions  of  a 
fiation  are  systematically  arranged  :  tlie  relationship 
between  one  another  is  pointed  out  and  ezpliuned  :  and  the 
general  rules,  according  to  which  the  institations  ara  to  be 
worked,  are  laid  down  by  national  philoBOphers.  The  system 
propounded  by  philosopbera,  their  explanationg,  and  those  ge- 
neral rules  which  bear  on  social  institntions,  and  which  are 
recognized  and  traditionally  handed  down,  eonstitate  the 
religious  code  or  the  Shiitra  of  a  nation.  Sut  when  the  na- 
tion degenerates  in  intellectual  power,  when  its  feeling, 
being  blunted,  becomes  lethargic,  and  when  it  thus  ceases  to 
possess  the  power  of  perceiving  the  rational*  of  its  social  in- 
BtitntioDS,  its  customs  degenerate  and  cease  to  awaken  the 
sentiments  which  they  once  did.  In  this  stage  of  the  history 
of  a  nation  customs  are  blindly  followed.  We  have  thus 
passed  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  different  stages  of  the 
development  of  national  infltitutions.  We  will  apply  these 
remarks  in  the  sequel. 

The  most  engroBStng  institution  of  the  ancient  Aryas  was  a 
aaorifice,  which  bad  developed  into  a  considerable  variety ; 
but  only  two  sacrifices  represented  it  and  were  called  model- 
Bacrificea,  These  were  the  new  or  the  full  moon  sacrifice  and 
the  Agnittoma.  The  former  is  a  simple  sacrifioe,  and  the 
latter,  a  complex  one — the  one  being  the  model  of  the  other. 
Any  complex  sacrifice,  like  the  Agniitoma  or  like  the  Vt^a- 
peya  based  npon  it,  conrists  originally  of  a  number  of  simple 
aacrifices  based  upon  the  new  or  the  full  moon  sacrifice,  which 
ii  then  the  main  and  altimate  model  of  all  the  Aryan  sacri- 
fices. We  have  already  described  the  difllerent  parts  of  the  new 
or  the  full  moon  sacriSoe,  expUined  its  nature,  and  investi- 
gated its  rational  basis  &om  the  historical  point  of  view  in  tiie 
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tummary  of  (II.  2.)  of  the  Parva-Mlminsft.  W«  will,  however, 
re-produce  the  main  social  features  of  a  simple  sacrifice.  Every 
respectable  Arya  in  ancient  times  possessed  a  patch  of  ground 
which  he  coltivated.  He  had  a  number  of  cows  whom  h« 
daily  turned  out  to  grase  He  kept  in  his  house  a  fire  perpe- 
tually burning.  Bis  was  a  large  patriarchal  family  consist- 
ing someUmes  of  a  hundred  individuals — be  himself  and  his 
wife,  his  sons,  and  hie  daughters-in-law,  his  grandsons,  and 
grand  dsughtem-in-law,  and  his  great  grandsons,  and  collate- 
ral relations  dependent  upon  him.  The  most  engrossing  busi- 
.  ness  iu  the  family  itself  was  the  family-worshii^  which  consist- 
ed in  the  invocation  of  Aryan  gods  and  in  the  offerings  of 
pure  milk  being  thrown  into  the  domestic  sacred  fire.  This 
was  carefully  done  twice  every  day,  once  in  the  morning,  and 
once  in  the  evening.  Once  a  fortnight  on  the  new  and  full 
moon  days,  a  r^ular  simple  sacrifice  was  performed.  We 
have  explained  the  circninstaDces  in  which  such  a  simple  sac- 
rifice originated,  and  pointed  out  the  relationship  between  its 
different  parts,  and  the  pastoral  habita  of  the  ancient  Aiya^ 
The  two  kinds  of  sacrifices,  simple  and  complex,  are  well- 
known  in  the  ancient  Vedic  literature — one  as  an  I>fi  and 
the  other  as  a  Sansthft.  Though  a  complex  sacrifice  or 
Sansthft  consists  of  a  number  of  simple  sacrifices  or  I>ds,  the 
form  of  the  first  is  independent,  because  there  are  many  such 
practices  connected  with  it  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
simple  sacrifices.  Hence  as  all  simple  sacrifices  are 
based  upon  the  new  or  the  full  moon  sacrifice — lA* 
simple  model-sacrifice — so  all  complex  sacrifices  or  Sansthlta 
are  based  upon  the  Agnittoma^aorifice — the  complex 
model-sacrifice.  The  BonddhftcbAiya  and  the  Vaidikftchfiiya 
vehemently  carried  on  a  oontroveray  about  the  sacrificial 
customs  of  the  ancient  Aryaa— sacrificial  customs  connected 
with  ths  Agniatoma  sacrifice.    We,  tlieref<n«,  find  it  nKe»* 
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Bary  in  this  suramary  to  iavestigate  the  social  cinnnnstaDces 
and  conditions  in  which  ths  Agni^toma  sacrifice  originated 
or  rather   which    oecaBtntated  the  institutifMi  of  the  Affa~ 
itoma  aacrifica  We  will  attempt  to  explain  the  different  parts 
of  the  AgaietooM  sacrifice  from  ench  ux  historical  sUnd-point. 
Iliere  is  Bufficient  eridence  to  state  that  the    home  of  tho 
ancient  Vedio  ifjaa — their  natdve  land — waa  situated  in  the 
north-east  of  Ariana ;  and  that  their  antagonists — the  aacaest 
Uazd&yasniaDB,  rational  sanifioers,  the  worshippers  of  Ahnra- 
mazda   (  Asora-ntedhu^ ),  the  ancestors  of  tb«   modem 
Parsift— lived  in  the  south-west  aod  in  the  south  of  Ariaaa ; 
because  in  the    fiig-Veda,  Tajur-Yeda,  and  tiie  Ath»va- 
Veda   Sanhitis  the   soath-wett   (Nurita   and  Nirriti)  and 
die  south  an  always  condemned  as  inauspicious ;  while  it  is 
stated  in  the  Zend&-vest&  that  the  habitations  of  the  Mazdft- 
yasnians  extended  to  the  sea   in   the  south,    and  that  th« 
iiyas  in  the  north-east  carried  on  perpetual  war-fare  with 
those  in  the   south  and  in   the  south-west.     Such  war-fare 
batwe^i  the  Yedic  smd  the  Mazdftyasnian  Aryas  is  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  the  Zendft-TestA,  a  fact  which  gives  colour 
to  the  national  songs  and  folklore  of  the  Tedie  Aryas.    The 
ICozd&yasnian  Iryas  st^matized  the  ancient  Vedio  Aryas  aa 
Daevai  or  bright  powers  or  aggressive  wanriws.    The  Yadic 
Aryas,     on    the   contrary,     stigmatized    the  Uazdiyasaian 
Aryas    as    Asams    or    as    dinging    to   existence— careful 
of  pfflvonal   life.    After    the    Yedic  Aryas    bad    invaded 
India,     establJdied    thwnselves    on    the    banks    of    the 
Jamn&  and  the  Qanges,  conquered  the  uon-Aryas,  and  lived 
in  luxurious  ease,  and  after  they  had  ceased  to  have  any 
connection  with    the  Maad&yasman  Atyai,  they  often  burst 
into  fits  of  indignation  against   them,   recalled  their  past 
quarrels  and  coroplaoently  narrated  the  stories  of  the  fights 
tietwaen  the  Davas  and  the  Asutw.    Sndt  attmea  abound  in 
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the  Aitareya  Br&hmana.  The  Vedic  Aryas  gradually  becama 
exclusively  sacrificial  in  their  ousUans;  while  the  MaKifiyas- 
nian  Aryae  often  performed  sacrifices.  The  Vedic  kryas 
■till  lired  a  pastoral  life ;  the  Maedftyasnian  Ary&s  had  settlod 
as  sgricoltorists-  The  V^edic  Aryas  were  adventurous,  and 
often  penetrated  the  mDUDtain'fastuesses  of  their  native 
land,  foimed  themselves  into  gangs  under  dia^nguiahed 
leaders,  and  often  over-rao  the  adjoining  tracts  of  land  ;  they 
did  not  particulariy  seek  to  build  villages,  and  to  poesess 
permanent  agricultural  enclosures.  They  possessed  cattle, 
specially  cows,  preferred  dairy-businees  to  agrieultore  and 
peaceful  arts.  They  wandered  about  in  the  mountains, 
procured  the  Soma-plant,  extracted  its  juice  and  qaafFed  it  > 
merrily  in  their  social  gatherings.  The  Mazd&yasnian  Aryas, 
OQ  the  contrary,  residing  in  the  south  and  the  south-west, 
followed  agricultural  pursuits,  and  cultivated  peaceful  arts ; 
they  had  fixed  abodes ;  they  boasted  of  their  landed  property, 
to  the  acquisition  of  which  they  paid  particular  attention;  they 
possessed  orchards ;  they  endeavoured  to  use  as  little  Soma 
as  possible  in  their  sa(9*ificee ;  their  social  polity  was  so 
moulded  as  to  fuse  the  di£ferent  tribes  into  one  Mazd&yasman 
community,  following  the  same  oustoms  and  obeying  the 
same  ruler.  Owing  partly  to  their  individual  habits  and 
indinationa,  partly  to  their  tribal  arrangements,  and  partly 
to  their  enmity  with  the  Mazd&yasnian  Aryas,  differing 
&om  them  in  social,  religious,  and  political  aspirations — 
clans  of  Vedic  Aryas,  one  after  another,  emigrated  from 
Ariana  and  entered  India.  The  Aryas,  who  emigrated,  were 
not  a  small  number.  Vishv&mitra  at  one  time  sought  a 
home  in  India  with  all  his  followers  and  with  all  his  clan. 
In  fifty  years  or  more,  the  olsn  of  the  Eanvas  followed 
him.  The  clan  led  by  Geutama  either  preceded  or  followed 
Kanvo.    The  followers  and    the  clan  of  V&madeTa    took 
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pu'haps  a  difi^rent  robte  for  entering  India.  The  clan  0/ 
the  Bh&radv&jas  could  not  stay  at  home.  The  clan  of  the 
Atreyas  caught  the  general  contagion  of  emigration.  Thus 
the  different  clans  of  the  Aiyaa  entered  India  b;  different 
routes  under  different  leaders  and  at  different  times,  drove 
the  non-AryoB  before  them,  dispossesaed  them  of  their 
towns  and  lands,  and  settled  npon  their  new  acqutsitioos  ia 
peace  and  comfort  It  must  have  taken  at  least  fifty  years 
io  the  remote  ancient  times  for  the  news — that  a  land  ''over- 
flowing  with  miUc  and  honey"  bad  been  discovered  beyond 
the  Indus — to  spread  among  the  different  Aryan  tribes  in 
ancient  AHmiA  ;  and  at  least  for  a  thousand  years  the  Vedio 
Aryaa  must  have  continued  to  emigrate  into  the  Panjab. 
Though  some  stayed  behind  for  a  time  and  resisted  the 
temptation  of  leaving  their  native  land,  saying—"  let  all 
these  y&aUthas  go  into  a  foreign  country,  let  them  live  iu 
what  comfort  they  can  in  their  new  abodes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Shatadm  (iSutlege),  let  them  toil  and  drudge  their  way 
through  the  passes  and  the  defiles  of  K&mptla  and  Gandhi 
(Kabul  and  Kandbahar),  we  are  content  with  what  tittle  bread 
we  can  afford,  and  why  should  we  leave  our  native  land  i" 
Tet  these  in  time  found  it  necessary  to  give  in,  and  catch- 
ing the  contagion  of  emigration,  departed.  The  Angirasas, 
for  instance,  appear  to  have  thus  held  out  for  some  time, 
but  they  quietly  followed  the  rout^  taken  by  the  Vasisf^as 
before  them.  In  process  of  time,  the  Angirasaa  themselves 
thus  left  their  native  country,  and  departed  in  quest  of  a. 
new  land.  Up  to  the  times  of  F&nini  the  distinction 
between  the  native  land  (Abhijana)  and  a  colony  (Niv&sa)  was 
remembered  and  maintained.  See  the  S&tras  (4.  3,  89-90.) 
of  PAnini.  As  the  modem  English  boast  of  being  born  and 
brought  up  in  their  own  native  country  or  of  being  pure 
Englishmen  as  distinguished  from  Anglo-Indians,  ao  the 
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ancient  Iryaa  boanted  of  being  born  and  brooght  np   in 
their  own  nativ«   laud  or  of  being  nobly  bom  CAbhij&ta). 

The  Agnitfoma  sacrifice,  in  oar  opinion,  is  an  historioal 
ayrabol  of  the  grand  feativititja  in  which  the  Iryaa  indulged, 
when  they  could  not  but  ptrt  with  their  friends  and  relations^ 
when  they  could  not  bat  shed  tears  at  leaving  behind  them 
tiieir  homes,  and  when  their  minds  oonld  not  but  be  agitated 
by  those  feelings  which  every  traveller  experiences  on  the 
ere  <^  his  departare  for  an  nnknown  distant  land.  The 
Agni^toma-sacrifice  originated  in  these  ciicnmstances— cir- 
cumstances, a  reference  to  which  rationally  explains  all  its 
constitaent  paita.  Wo  wiU  describe  the  different  parts  of 
the  Agnisfoma-sacrifice  and  offer  an  expltmstion.  First,  the 
altar  for  the  Agnitfoma  sacrifice  is  called  the  latter  (Uttara) 
Vedi  Special  premises  (Deva-yajana^lesha)  are  hud  ont; 
ft  bower  is  erected  z  the  different  priests  take  their  seats,  and 
k«ep  their  firts  in  the  places  asmgned  to  them.  In  a  part  of 
Mie  bower  the  stock  of  an  Indian  fig-tree  is  fixed  into  the 
ground.  Out  of  the  bower  stand  two  carts  on  which  th^ 
twigs  of  Soma  plants  and  other  offerings  are  placed  whenr 
they  aro  taken  from  the  FrAcbina-Tanshs — the  first  Vedi,  tho 
representative  of  the  domestio  ancestral  hearth — to  the  latter 
(Uttara)  Vedi,  the  new  or  the  future  hearth.  To  the  nortb 
of  these,  carts  is  the  place  where  the  Soma  is  kept.  The  seal 
god^leliearth  ofthe  Adhvaryu  is  in  ^e  south-east  of  tbs 
bowor*  The  seat  and  the  hearth  of  the  Agntdbra-fmeat 
is  in  the  north-east  ;  and  the  Uttara  Ycdi  is  situated  beyond 
the  place  of  the  Soma  and  of  tbo  carts  on  which  the  sacri- 
ficial proTlsions,  symbcJizing  the  travelljer's  provisions,  are 
kept.  In  tho  west  of  the  bower  is  the  symbol  of  the  ancestral 
Vedi  or  the  Frichina-vaneha  which  is  erected  in  iHe  stylo  of 
the  usual  Vedi  necessary  for  the  new  or  the  full  moon 
sacrifice.    And  beyond  the  Uttara  Vedi  stands  the  YOpa,  the 
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symbol  of  the  banner  of  advaace,  the  top  of  which  (Chasilft) 
is  conspionoua  from  s  distance.  Suffice  it  to  remark  that 
when  the  ancient  Aryas  travelled  from  one  place  to  another 
in  their  conntry,  or  into  foreign  lands  in  queat  of  new 
aettlements,  they  carried  their  sacred  fire  along  with  them, 
and  when  they  fixed  their  abode,  they  sought  accommodation 
for  their  sacred  fire  flB  well  as  for  themselrea  uid  bnilt  a 
sacred  hearth,  makisg,  in  the  east,  the  west,  and  the 
south,  the  three  altars  characterized  as  follows — the  one  in 
which  an  offering  is  to  be  made  (ihavantya^,  the  altar  of 
the  house-holder  or  the  family-hearth  (G&rhapatya),  and  the 
altar  of  the  southern  fire  into  which  somothing  ia  thrown 
to  the  demons  (D^in&gni).  The  ancient  Aryaa  preferred 
the  house  or  the  place  in  which  all  these  conveniences  of  the 
sacred  firo  could  be  secured.  All  theae  statements  are  more 
or  less  baaed  upon  Vedic  texts.  See,  for  instance,  (L  189, 1.) 
of  the  Bigveda-Saahitft.  The  following  is  its  translation. 
"Oh  Agni,  take  ua  by  a  good  route  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  (because)  oh  god,  thou  kuowest  all  the  marks  (of 
the  way).  Bemove  our  sufferings  (on  the  way).  Let  there  be 
DO  misfortune  (Pfipa)  of  losing  our  way ;  often  do  we  bow  to 
thee  and  pray  to  thee."  A  number  of  such  texts  can  be 
quoted  in  support  of  our  statements.  See  in  the  aequel  the 
texts  about  the  Pr&yan!ya-i«ti  or  the  departure-sacrifice;  He 
who  bad  settled  in  a  new  country,  and  established  biafire 
in  his  new  abode,  was,  we  believe,  called  a  Dik«ita  or  one 
initiated.  Before  the  Agniatoma-sacrifice  was  performed,  the 
Dlksita  had  to  invite  a  number  of  priests.  Their  names 
are  : — Brahm&,  Hot&,  Maitr&varuna,  Adhvaryu,  Prastot&,npa> 
g&t&rah  or  those  who  kept  time  and  sai^  with  the  prinoipal 
singer,  FHtihartft,  Pratiprasth&t&,  Nei(&,  Fota,  Achchh&v&ka^ 
Agntdhra,  Atreya,  Sadasya,  Vrataprada,  Gravastut,  Un- 
net&,  Shnmit&,  and  Subiahmanya.     All  these  and  the  house- 
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holder  and  his  wife  gathered  togetfier  and  celebrated  the 
AgDtstoma-sacrifice.  Why  Agnistoma-aacrifice  waa  performed 
in  a  particular  way,  is  a  question  that  requires  to 
be  examined.  A  well-known  Tedic  text  states  : — '*  He 
who  desires  heaven  ought  to  perform  a  JyoU«toma- 
Bacrifice."  But  in  the  opioioa  of  the  Mtm&nsakas  what 
is  heaven?  Heaven — Svarga — is  merely  a  particular 
kind  of  happiness.  Perhaps  the  word  Svarga  was  originally 
Suvarffa  as  still  pronounced  by  the  Taittirlyius,  the  word 
Suvarffa  signifying  a  good  settlement.  If  the  system  of  cele- 
brating a  Jyotistoma-sacrifioe  be  considered,  it  suggests 
emigration.  After  the  priests  were  elected,  after  those 
that  were  to  assist  in  the  sacrifice  were  named,  after  the  sacri- 
ficial ground  was  prepared,  after  sacrificial  utensils  and  other 
appliances  were  systematically  arranged,  the  sacrificer  per- 
formed what  is  called  Apsitdiksd.  What  is  Apeudlksi? 
The  house-holder  and  his  wife  first  bathe  in  water,  then  the 
bouM-holder  is  shaved,  and  tlie  nails  of  his  wife  are  pared. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  her  partial  shaving.  Then  hoth  are 
anointed  with  butter.  All  these  acts  are  collectively  called 
Apsudiksfi.  This  is  the  second  stage  of  an  Agnistoma-sacrifice, 
a  stage  which  suggests  that  the  house-holder  has  broken  his 
connection  with  the  old  world  or  with  his  native  land.  The 
third  sta^  is  the  Diknniyetti,  A  punxJasba  or  a  sacrificial 
cake  is  to  be  prepared,  and  offerings  are  to  be  made  in  the 
name  of  Fire  and  Yianu.  What  is  the  object  of  the  Diic«a- 
ntye^  T  He  who  leaves  his  native  country,  and  departs  in 
quest  of  a  new  land,  is,  as  it  were,  re-born  ;  and  of  such  a 
new  birth  a  description  is  given  in  the  Aitareya-Br^hmana. 
In  performing  the  Dtkaantyofffi,  all  processes  of  birth  are 
enacted,  and  the  house-holder  has  to  go  through  them.  For 
instance,  he  is  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  and  is  thus  supposed 
to  be  in  the  womb.    This  is  the  form  of  the  DlTsMnijettu 
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To  prooeed,  the  Dikdta  or  an  Arya  about  to  Icavo  his  native 
land,  had  to  cover  bia  body  witb  the.Bkia  of  a  black  aotdope, 
to  arm  himself  with  tho  hom  <^  s  blade  autdope,  to  bear 
on  his  body  a  new  doth,  aod  the  Imw  ti  his  wife  had 
to  be  girded  up  with  a  rope  of  msh-like  grass.  Sndi  a  boose* 
bolder  now  becomes  a  complete  Dtk«ita  He  is  told  not  to 
apeak  onbiitii,  not  to  talk  much,  and  to  observe  austerities 
Thua  dressed,  thus  armed,  and  thus  advised,  an  ancient  kzy9 
was  prepared  for  departure.  This  is  the  third  stage  (tf  a 
Jyotittoma-Bacrifico.  The  fourth  stage  simply  consisted  io 
jffocuringthe  means  of  performing  the  Agniifoma-sacrifice— 
a  religious  feast  which  evei^  Arya  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
had  to  give.  What  were  these  means  t  He  had  to  [»ocare 
some  gold,  some  silver,  pieces  of  cloth,  cows,  a  horse,  a  goat, 
and  a  ram.  This  was  called  the  acquisition  of  mat^als  or 
means.  The  Pr&yantyerti  or  the  PrAyawtya  simple  saorifice 
is  essentially  symbolical  of  departure.  In  connectirai  with 
it  offerings  of  clarified  butter  and  of  boilod  rice  are  thrown 
into  the  fire.  What  is  the  principal  god  of  this  simj^o 
sacrifice?  Hie  answer  to  this  question  establishes  the 
explanation  of  the  Jyotisfoma-sacrifice  we  give.  The  god  is 
none  other  than  peaee-on-the'Waj/,  a  kappjf-jotemey,  (tdieu 
(Pathyft-svasti).  Thus  the  journey  is  begun.  Let  it  be 
marked  that  PatAyA-tvasti  is  peaee-on-the-Vfay,  gwiet-<m4he 
woy;  that  this  is  the  god  of  the  Prayanlyesii ;  and  that, 
therefore,  this  part  of  the  Jyiftoma-sacrifice  pre-nninently 
symbolizes  departure.  The  Mantras  chauuted  in  connection 
with  this  simple  sacrifice  support  our  explanation.  See  the 
verses  (X  03.  15-16.)  of  the  itig-Veda-Sanhitft.  The  tranJa* 
tion  of  these  Mantras  is:— "Keep  us  safe  in  our  journey  thioogk 
waterless  wUda.  Keep  us  safe  in  our  voyage  and  in  jolly 
Uttles.  Keep  us  safe  in  the  place  where  our  children  grow 
(in  our  colonies).    Oh  Maruta^  ke^  us  safe  -when  aoquiring 
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wealth."  "While  going  into  distant  coi^ntries,  keep  us  in 
JfeaceKboncding  in  wealtb.  That  B^c|t>^  which  takes  us  to  a 
happy  country,  let  that  very, safety  protect  our  abodes  in  the 
wildemeas,  aod  lot  that  safety  be  ours  which  procures  us  a 
[Jaco  to  Ure  in,  and  which  is  protected  by  gods-"  Such  are 
the  Mantras  chaunted  by.  the  priests  even  at  the  present  day. 
This  is  the  fifth  stage  of  the  Jyotisfoma-sacrifice.  Next 
tomes  what  is  called  walking  (Padactuir3r&).  A  cow  walks  first, 
and  the  house-holder  follows  ber,  and  at  the  seventh  step 
she  goes,  a  line  is  drawn  with  a  Wooden  sword  and  a  little 
clarified  butter  is  poured  upon  the  line.  The  llantra' which 
the  sacrificer  chaunts  on  this  occasion  deserves  paiiticular 
attention.  Its  translation  is: — "The  demoQ  (Baksas)  ia 
6nclo8ed  within  a  line  or  is  furrowed  around.  (Our)  foes  are 
furrowed  around.  Thus  I  cut  the  throat  of  the  demon-  Ho 
Who  is  our  enemy,  his  enemy  we  are.  This  his  throat  I  cut 
oS."  This  Mantra  thus  ibdignantly  pronounced  concludes 
what  is  called  walking  or  Padacharyi.  This  is  the  sixth  stage 
of  a  Jyotistoms-sacrifice.  To  proceed,  the  Soma-plant  is  to 
be  purchased.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  why  tiie  Aryaa 
under  the  ciroumstances  bought  Soma  particularly,  and  why 
they  particularly  treated  it  with  fondness  or  sffection. 
In  the  country  into  which  they  emigrated,  Soma  could 
hot  be  easily  had.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  procured 
by  a  people  called  Gandhfin  (natives  of  the  district  of 
ancient  Kandlhfira).  There  were  different  kinds  of 
Soma,  but  that  which  grew  upon  a  mooBtain  called  Mfljwvot 
was  the  best.  The  Soma-plant  of  the  Mdjavat  moun- 
tain grew  in  importance  in  proportion  -as  it  eobld  noi 
be  easily  procured.  Hence  at  the  time  of  leaving  ^eir 
native  land,  and  departing  into  a  land  where  the  Soma 
could  not  be  had,  they  procured  a  great  deal  of  Soma  and 
enjoyed  a  feast  with  theii  friends  and  relatives,   aad  thus 
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in  one  sense  took  final  leave  of  tbeir  beloved  Soma  feelt 
This  was  natural.  If  we  describe  this  Soma-feaat,  it  will 
be  Been  whether  the  explanation  we  ofifer  of  a  Jyotirtonia- 
aacrifice  is  euiSoiently  rational  or  not.  After  the  purchase 
of  Soma,  it  was  treated  with  hospitality.  This  ia  the  AtithjS- 
flimple  sacrifice.  After  the  house-holder  obtained  the  Soma, 
he  places  it  in  his  lap-  Uadhuparka  was  offered  to  Soma 
respectfully  seated  as  if  it  were  some  rich  guest  Honnted 
on  a  cart,  the  Soma-creeper  was  brought  to  the  house-holder, 
and  when  taken  down,  it  was  placed  on  a  wooden  stand- 
in  the  course  of  this  simple  sacrifice,  AtitkyesHf  the  Kantia 
(I.  91,  I9-)  of  the  i!ig-yeda-Sanhit&  was  chaunted  as  the 
Soma  was  carried  forward.  The  following  is  its  transIatioD. 
"  Thy  houses  which  rejoice  in  making  offerings  are  all  able 
to  perform  sacrifices  unto  thee.  Bnough.  Thou,  increase! 
of  the  family,  thou,  great  warrior,  (who  takes  ua  over  into 
foreign  countries) ;  Ob  Protector  of  children  and  grand, 
children,  Oh  Soma,  come  now  (with  V&)  to  our  new  houses." 
In  this  Mantra  the  terms  Dhamd  and  Durya  are  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  house ;  but  the  term  DhamA  signifies  one's  own 
house  in  his  native  place  ;  and  the  term  Dwrya — literally 
signifying  that  which  ia  inaccessible — is  a  house  not  yet 
possessed;  but  which  ia  to  be  possessed;  while  the 
term  yvtiA,  meant  a  new  settlement.  Such  an 
adjustment  of  the  senses  of  the  terms,  signifying  a  bouse 
and  used  in  the  fiig-Veda-Sanhit&,  appears  to  ua  to  be 
necessary  and  rational.  The  Atithy&-8acrifice  or  Uu 
sacrifice  for  showing  hospitality  to  the  Soma-plant  is  thus 
concluded.  This  is  the  seventh-ati^e.  The  eighth  stage 
consists  in  the  performEince  of  the  Prach&ra.  What  is  the 
T&nOoaptrar-prach&ra  t  It  symbolizes  a  compact  of  the 
whole  clan  of  the  blood-relations — literally  of  the  grand- 
t^Udren  through  (lie  hody.  It  consists  in  all  the  officiating 
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priests,  taking  an  oath  to  support  one  another  in  the  perfor- 
nance  of  the  Jyotiatomo-sacrifice,  and  to  abide  by  one 
another — tho  officiating  priests  who  were  perhaps  the  priests 
aad  representatives  of  different  families  constituting  a  clao. 
All  these  priests  came  together,  swore  by  milk,  and  solemnly 
stated  that  they  would  never  forsake  one  another.  This  is 
the  eiglith  stage  of  a  Jyotisioma-aacrifice.  This  was  followed 
by  what  is  called  the  B&j&py&yana  consisting  in  sprinkling 
water  upon  tho  Soma  twigs  secured.  The  object  of  this  was 
to  keep  the  Soma-twigs  wet  and  fresh.  This  is  the  ninth 
stage  of  a  Jyotistoma-sacrifioe.  This  was  followed  by  what 
u  called  Ninhcuoa,  consisting  in  all  the  priests  folding  up 
their  hands  and  making  a  bow  to  the  earth  and  heavens. 
The  oath — TdtvOwtftra — the  sprinkling  of  water — {Apy^- 
■yana)  and  the  bow  to  the  earth  and  heavens  (Ninhava}-~ 
all  these  follow  one  anther  in  order  and  indicate  that  state 
of  mind  which  cannot  bat  be  produced  at  the  time  of  the 
emigration  of  a  clan.  The  oath  not  to  forsake  one  another 
in  their  joumeyings,  the  wetting  of  the  Soma-twigs  that 
they  might  last  long,  and  the  bow  to  the  universal  earth 
and  sky  with  a  prayer  unto  them  to  receive  the  emigrating 
clan  (Ninhava)  literally  meaning  perfect  concealment) — all' 
these  doubtless  point  to' emigration;  because  T&aiinaptra, 
Af^yana  and  Ninhava  follow  in  order,  and  admit  of  but 
one  interpretation — they  are  symbob  of  those  feelings  which 
emigration  in  view  excites.  This  is  the  tenth  stage.  The 
next  stage  is  the  Pravargya-sacrifice.  This  is  the  eleventh 
stage.  It  is  performed  twice,  once  in  the  morning  and  once 
in  the  evening.  Between  and  after  the  Pravargyas,  the 
Upasad-sacrifices  are  performed.  This  is  the  twelfth  stage. 
Two  pegs  are  driven  into  the  ground  to  which  a  cow,  a 
sheep  and  her  kids,  about  to  be  turned  out  to  graze,  are 
tied.    Two  altars  are  raised  upon  which  fires   arc    kindled, 
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s  vessel  consisting  of  three  bowls  so  constructed  bb  if  piletf 
□pon  one  aootber,  ia  catted  the  Mahdvira.  It  is  made  of 
eartb,  in  it  milk  of  a  cow  and  of  sheep  are  mixed  tip  and 
heated.  It  does  not  matter  mnoh  if  the'  mixture  be  heated 
and  bnnit  off,  for  under  these  ciroumstiaBoes  chuified  butter 
ia  snbetitnted  for  it  and  offered ;  but  if  it  be  not  totally' 
burnt  off  in  the  resael,  what  remaioa  -is  ofieted  to  a  god.' 
What  is  the  object  of  performing  bii(^  a  ceremony  as  tho 
Pravargya  ?  Etymologically,  the  term  PravM^gya,  being  de-' 
rived  from  the  verbal  root  VriJ  to  abandon,  means  that' 
which  is  to  be  abandoned.  The  Fravargya-  sacrifice,  there- 
fore,  E^mbolizes  the  abandonment  of  one's  own  native 
country.  The  npa-sad-saorifices  mentioned  symbolize  secur- 
ing a  temporary  residence.  8uch  is  the  object,  we  believe, 
of  performing  these  two  sacrifices.  The  following  is  the 
purport  of  the  Mantras  chaunted  on  these  ocoaslous  : — "  Oh. 
Agni,do  not  kill  me;  oh  earth,  protect  me;  oh  lur,  protect  me  }i 
oh  Sun,  do  not  kill  me>"  Such  prayers  are  not  offered  whimsi-^ 
cally  or  for  nothing.  Hard  drcumstances  alone  can  justify 
their  being  offered  up.  What  other  circamstances  are  harder 
t^tid  more  trying-than  those  in  which  a  hnman  being — attached 
to  his  Aonw  and  clinging  to  it  with  all  his  heart  and  with  thosa 
sympathiefl  icbich  are  generated  by  second  nature — habits 
of  man— is  flolnpelled  to  forsake  his'  helovad  home  and 
native  country  for  emigration  into  a  foreign  land  1  The.Maa- 
tra  used  in  praise  of  the  Pmmrgifar-&»cxifioi.-r.o^fiii» 
in  the  iJig-Veda-Sanhitft  (IL  164,  31^,  Its  translation  Js  i~. 
"A  cow-herd  not  staying  in  one  place  for  a  moment  neax, 
^nd  remote,  wandering  by  (varjoos)  paths,  shinii^  ly; 
(all  the  beauties)  about  and  with  him,  (snch  a  one) 
wanders  frequently  in  this  world,  him  I>ave  I  seen."  There 
is  another  Mantra,  It  occurs  in  the  5ig-Veda-Saahita 
(VI.  58,  L).    Its  translation  is :— *'  Thy  form  by  day  is.oao 
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tby  form  by  night  is  another.  Suoh  (are)  ihj  various  forms. 
Thou  art  like  the  heavens  ;  these  are  difTerent  liinda  of 
knowledge  about  thee.  Naturally  thou  protectest  us.  Ob 
Bon,  grant  as  a  gift — (likely)  to  benefit  us  in  this  place." 
In  the  first  Mantra  the  Sun  is  described  as  a  wanderer  fi-om 
place  to  i^ace;  and  in  the  last  Mantra  the  Sun  is  described  as 
assuming  diflferent  forms.  The  Hantrsa  express  the  feel- 
ings which  a  poet  naturally  poured  out  in  his  joumeyings. 
The  next  is  the  thirteenth  stage.  It  is  named  Yedi-kanma. 
All  the  acts  op  to  this  stage  are  performed  in  the  ancestral 
hearth  called  the  Frflchina-vansha  or  the  first  hearth.  What 
is  the  Frftchina-Taaiha  f  It  is  that  hearth  in  which  the 
domestic  fire  is  kept  perpetually  burning — that  hearth 
at  which  the  whole  family  daily  worshipped  its  fire — that 
domestic  hearth  which  consists  of  three  fire-places — that  of 
the  house-holder  (Gftrhapatya),  that  in  which  a  sacrifice  is  to 
be  offered  (Ahavanlya),  and  that  in  which  offerings  are  to> 
be  made  to  demons  (Daksw^i).  Such  an  ancestral  hearth 
is  symbolized  by  the  PrOchinft-Tanitha.  Such  an  ancestral 
hearth  is  to  be  now  abandoned.  The  Uttsra-Vedi  symbolizes 
a  sojourn  in  a  forest-  The  Uttara-vedi  is  coustrueted  to  the 
east  of  the  ancestral  hearth.  As  the  Uttara-Vedi  is  built  to 
the  east  of  the  ancestral  hearth  or  Prftchina-vansha,  the  term 
Prfichina  cannot  signify  the  east.  Hence  the  term  PrA- 
chtna  must  mean  ancient  or  ancestral  In  short,  they  fixed 
a  post  to  the  east  of  the  Uttara-Yedi,  and  upon  it  was  placed 
an  ornamental  top-  This  post  was  the  centre  of  an  animal- 
sacrifice.  The  animal  to  be  sacrificed  was  brought  to  this 
post,  and  tied  to  it ;  at  this  post  some  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed upon  the  animal,  then  it  was  killed,  then  its  fiesh 
was  taken  out,  it  was  cooked,  and  the  parts  of  the  animal  to 
be  offered  into  Agni  were  consecrated ;  then  they  were  offered 
into  Agni,  and  the  rest  were  laid  aside  as  food  for  the  priests, 
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while  officiating  at  the  sacriBce.  Two  other  animals  were 
also  killed,  and  treated  io  the  same  manner.  The  one  being 
the  animal  connected  with  the  squeezing  of  the  Soma — 
SavaiM^O'paahu  and  the  other,  the  animal  called  Ann- 
bandhya,  to  be  bonnd  and  slaughtered  after  the  other  two. 
All  these  three  animals  are  to  be  killed  at  different  times 
during  the  sacrifice ;  a  part  of  the  deih  is  to  be  offered  into 
Agni,  and  a  part,  to  be  laid  aside  an  food.  A  place  called 
Uparava  is  specially  prepared  for  eittacting  the  Soma-juice. 
Jars  of  the  Soma-juioe  are  taken,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Soma-jaioe  from  each  jar  is  to  be  sacrificed,  then  water 
is  sprinkled  upon  the  Soma-plant,  and  a  laige  quantity, 
of  the  Soma*juice  ia  extracted ;  a  number  of  different 
jan  are  taken,  and  filled  with  the  Soma-juice,  then 
it  is  offered  into  the  sacred  fire.  In  offering  this 
Soma-juioe,  particular  attention  is  paid  to  a  system,  to  an 
order  and  to  a  sequence  which  need  not  be  described  here. 
To  be  brief,  at  this  stage  of  the  sacrifice,  dual-gods  are  to  be 
invoked,  and  unto  them  the  Soma-juice  is  to  be  offered. 
All  these  rites  are  characterised  as  the  processes  of  tlie 
Soma^'ar— (Graha-prachftra).  During  these  processes,  Sftma- 
vedins  sing,  the  Hot&  vehemently  chaunta  Mantras  :  portions 
of  the  Soma-juice  are  offered  into  the  sacred  fire :  in  the 
mean  time,  those  that  are  engaged  in  the  sacrifice,  drink  Soma 
at  intervals.  There  is  a  system  according  to  which  different 
priests  drink  the  Soma-joice  from  the  same  cup. ,  This  is 
called  Sam&khyA  This  is  the  way  of  the  Aryas  showing 
mutual  love  and  sympathy.  These  are  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  stages  of  the  Jyoti^Coma-sacrifice.  When  all  these 
different  oeremonies  are  completed,  the  ancestors  of  the  sa- 
crificer  are  remembered,  and  balls  of  boiled  rice  are  offered 
to  them.  This  is  the  fifteenth  stage.  Next,  what  is  called  the 
latter  end  of  the  Jyoti«foma-sacrifice  is  performed.    It  is 
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called  the  tail  of  a  ucrifice.  This  is  the  nxteenth  olage. 
In  thia  connection,  the  Udaysniyft-isfi  is  performed.  The 
Udayaniya-isfi  is  a  sacrifice  of  rising  up  or  of  progreas.  The 
god  invoked  ia  this  sacrifice  ia  safdy  on  the  way  {Pathyd- 
»wuti)y  and  the  heavens.  This  sacrifice  is  performed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Pr&yanlya-sacrifice  or  the  sacrifice  of  de- 
parture already  menUoned^  according  to  which  only  the 
dwelling  house  was  abandoned,  and  all  those,  who  intended 
to  emigrate,  ate  turned  out  into  a  plain.  Yet  till  the  cere- 
mony of  eating  flesh  and  drinking  the  Somajuice  lasted,  the 
real  emigrants  did  not  actually  separate  themselves  from 
.  their  friends  and  acquaintances,— 'those  who  had  grown  up 
with  them-  Those  who  had  entered  into  a  compact  and  were 
prepared  to  emigrate,  ^vanced  and  left  their  friends  be- 
hind them.  Thus  the  ancient  Aryas,  bands  after  bands  of  the 
same  clans,  guided  by  their  leaders,  left  their  native  land  and 
emigrated-~«  dreadful  occasion  which  could  not  but  stir  up 
the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  But  the  ancient 
Aryas  were  destined  to  see  it.  So  some  departed  to  the 
East  in  quest  of  a  new  land,  some  to  the  West ;  while  some 
descended  into  the  Fanjab.  We  have  made  this  statement 
because  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Aitareyt-Brihmana  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pr&yaniya-ijfi  that  the  rivers  flow  to  the 
West  The  interpretation  as  given  in  the  Aitareya-Br&b- 
maTia  (I.  13.)  of  the  Mantra  of  the  iZig-yeda-Sanhit& 
(VIII.  42,  3.)  deserves  to  be  seen.  Its  translation  is : — "  Oh 
god  Yaruna,  impu't  to  thy  disciples  knowledge  and  teach 
sagacity  and  art  to  cross  those  boisterous  waters  in  happiness, 
let  us  get  into  ships  and  let  us  cross  over  in  happiness." 
In  the  fourteenth  Khancia  the  care,  which  the  Aryas 
took  in  not  allowing  their  sons  and  grandsons  to  be 
scattered,  is  described-  In  the  nineteenth  Khanrila  the 
term    raatrii    which    signifies     a    small    settlement  or   its 
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female  possessor  ia  interpreted  ittto  speech,  and  it  is 
stated  ia  oonnectioQ  with  the  Jyotiafoma-BacriBce  that  a 
rftsert  is  to  be  pat  into  the  Pravargya.  This  cannot  but 
mean  that  by  means  of  Prava^ya  or  departure  from  the 
native  land,  rSMcl  or  a  small  settlement  or  authority  over  it 
is  to  be  secured.  At  the  time  of  performing  the  ceremony 
of  Agni-pramayana,  which  conaitrts  in  removing  the  sacred 
fite  from  the  ancestral  hearth  to  the  new  sacrificial  ground 
or  the  Uttara-Vedi,  the  sacred  fire  is  placed  at  the  gate  of 
the  bower  of  the  now  sacrificial  ground  or  the  Uttara-vedi, 
and  the  emigrants  cast  a  glance  of  affection  at  the  ancestral 
hearth  perhaps  for  the  last  time  ;  as  yet  the  arduous  journey 
is  not  begun.  Even  now  our  countrymen,  before  they 
begin  a  journey,  ceremonioosly  cast  a  glance  at  the  door- 
way of  their  own  houae,  a  custom  which  indicates  that 
state  of  the  mind  which  deserves  the  special  attention  of 
the  reader.  To  leave  one's  own  house  produoes  much 
grief.  The  threshold  of  a  door-way  is  characterized  as  a 
pass  or  defile  by  those  who  go  on  a  distant  journey.  The 
anwent  Aryas  took  the  sacred  fire  vrith  them  wherever  they 
travelled  :  they  also  took  with  them  twigs  of  the  Soma  plant, 
hence  the  Soma  plant  and  the  sacred  fire  are  described  as 
knowing  pcUht  in  the  iiig-Veda-Sanhit&,  about  which  see 
(III.  62,  63.).  Its  translation  is: — "Somaknows  the  way:  he 
goes  and  arrives  at  a  settlement  of  the  righteous^  the  seat  pre- 
pared for'gods."  See  also  the  £ig-Veda-S8nhit&  (IX.  4i6, 5-)-  Ita 
translation  is  : — "  Oh  Soma,  thou  obtainer  of  wealth  by  con- 
quest, thou  who  takest  (people)  to  much  wealth.  Oh  thou 
Soma,  who  showest  us  the  way,  flow."  See  also  (VIII.  103, 1.) 
of  the  iiig-Veda-8anhit&  Its  translation  is  :— "That  Agni  who 
knows  the  way  thoroughly  (gfttu-vittama),  and  in  whom  the 
Aryaa  placed  all  their  rites — (that  is,  suspended  all  their  rites 
while  journeying) :  that  Agni  is  seen :  unto  that  Agn!  who  in- 
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cresMB  the  Aiju,  that  ii,  proepera  them,  and  wbo  ii  well 
produced,  that  is,  the  sacred  Agni,  let  our  praiflesgo." 
Such  Hantrae  (tlone,  when  properly  interpreted,  show  what 
the  origin  of  the  Jyoti^oma  sacrilicc  in,  and  what  the  circum- 
stances of  that  origin  were-  The  new  and  full  moon 
sacrifices  and  the  Agnis^ma'-sacriflce  are  the  models  of  tUl  the 
sacrifices  whether  simple  or  complex.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  these  model  sacrifices  are  distinguished  from  their 
modifications.  Thus  the  reader  will  be  able  to  perceive  why 
we  have  so  carefiilly  discussed  the  origin  and  the  nature  of 
the  Jyotistoma-sacrifice.  We  have  stated  that  national  in- 
stitutions originate  in  the  circumstanceB,  which  affect 
national  interesta  and  move  national  feelings — distressing 
circumstances  which  make  a  special  impression  and 
call  out  the  commemorative  instinct  of  man.  Thousands 
of  years  ago,  the  Yedic  Aryas,  when  in  their  native- 
land,  were  placed  in  such  circumstanoes.  They  were 
compelled  to  emigrate,  and  this  fact  produced  the 
institution  of  the  Agni^foma-sacrifice.  Every  national 
institution  posses  Uiroogh  different  states  of  development. 
In  the  first  state — in  the  circumstances  of  its  origin 
— the  institution  is  pure,  and  instinct  with  the 
feelings  which  originate  it;  then  it  is  undefiled.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  Agnistoma-sacrifice  when  the 
Aryas  entered  the  Panjab.  It  was  then  mobile  and 
unfixed.  Every  thing  about  it  was  indefinite.  But  when 
all  its  parts  were  performed,  and  the  commemorative  sacrifice 
was  satisfactorily  accomplished,  every  Aryan  house-holder 
felt  elated  and  satisfied.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
Aryas  at  least  about  6,000  of  years  ago.  They  bad  much 
energy,  ambition  and  power.  Hence  their  bards  composed 
new  hymns,  and  each  bard  praised  his  god  in  his  own  words 
as  he  liked.     This  is  the  first  form  of  a  national  institution. 
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The  second  form  is  tbat  whicti  is  fixed  by  discussion  among 
scholars  who  cannot  realize  the  circutnatances  of  the  origin 
of  an  institution,  but  whose  intellects  seek  to  define  it. 
The  Aitareya  and  Tittirlya  Br&hmanas  abound  with  such 
discussions.  It  is  under  these  circumetanoes  that  the 
rules  for  regulating  a  national  institution  are  laid  down, 
that  its  form  is  fixed,  that  the  number  of  men  who  are 
to  aasist  in  its  performance  is  also  fixed,  and  their 
duties,  defined.  Its  procedure  is  carefully  regulated 
so  that  no  deviation  from  it  may  be  permitted-  The 
least  deviation  necessitates  a  penance.  2{ot  a  straw  can  be 
moved  or  placed  in  connection  with  such  an  institution, 
but  with  care  and  anxiety  for  attending  to  the  very  letter 
of  the  rules  about  it.  When  a  nation  begins  to  perform 
its  rights  and  maintain  its  institutions  without  perceiving 
their  spirit  and  merely  in  a  ritualistic  way,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  nation  under  these  circumstances  has  lost  independ- 
ence of  mind,  its  spirit  and  its  power.  This  is  the  distinction 
between  the  first  and  second  forms  of  a  |nationat  institution. 
Because  the  form  is  now  and  then  slightly  altered,  though 
after  much  obstinate  discussion,  (such  discussions  being 
given  at  length  in  the  Aitareya-Brahmana),  the  national 
institution  has  not  completely  stagnated.  There  is  a^n 
the  third  form  of  such  national  institutions  as  the  AgnisComa 
sacrifice.  When  their  spirit  and  their  significance  are  com- 
pletely forgotten,  no  discussion  whatever  about  the  origin, 
the  appliances,  the  performances,  and  fmitfulness  of  such 
institutions  is  tolerated.  The  whole  nation  does  not  under- 
stand why  such  institutions  are  maintained,  and  when  its 
leaders  are  aearcbingly  asked  about  the  reasonableness  of 
the  rites  they  perform,  they  simply  state : — "Such  are  our  na- 
tional customs.  We  do  what  our  ancestors  have  done  before 
us.    The  nation  under  these  urcumstances  begins  to  feel  that 
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tbere  ia  sometbing  niysterioua  about  the  rites  it  performs— 
something  that  has  the  power  of  a  spell  in  proportion 
as  clouds  of  ignorance  settle  npon  it  and  enclose 
it.  They  believe  that  some  extraordinary  ft^it  is  pro- 
duced when  they  follow  their  national  customs  blindly 
but  aDxioQsly  and  carefully.  They  apprehend  some  ex- 
traordinaiy  caUmity  if  they  should  deviate  least  from  estab- 
lished customs.  The  third  form  of  national  institutions  is 
devdoped  when  society  begins  to  believe  that  it  is  really 
decrepit,  thatH  is  unable  to  turn  even  a  pebble,  that  it  does 
not  possess  the  power  of  understsodtDg  the  diets  and  the 
dogmas  of  th^r  ancestors,  that  it  is  a  ma  to  discuss  them, 
that  it  should  not  alter  any  national  institution  but  hand 
it  down  to  its  children  as  it  has  been  banded  down  to  it, 
that  it  does  not  matter  mneh  if  its  rites  and  institotions 
conSict  with  the  scriptures  it  recognizes,  and  the  religious 
princiiJea  it  uphold^  and  that  he  who  dissents  from  the 
whole  nation  rationally  is  an  infidel  to  be  condemned. 
In  times  like  these  a  class  of  rational  dissenters  necessarily 
springs  up,  a  class  whidi  investigates  tfae  basis  of  its 
beliefs,  and  oot  daunted  by  the  powers  of  bKnd  tradition, 
boldly  attacks  those  whose  beliefs  and  practices  appear  to 
them  irrational  Such  rational  dissenters  were  the  Boaddbfr. 
chftryaa  who  carried  on  an  intricate,  elaborate,  and  a  search- 
'  ing  controversy  with  Vaidikfich&ryas,  those  champions  of 
blind  tradition,  who  could  not  allow  their  opponent  to 
justify  their  doctrines,  and  establish  them  among  the  com- 
mon people,  and  thus  influence  society,  but  who  came 
forward  to  defend  their  own  doctrines  and  principles 
that  their  hold  open  the  common  people  might  not  be 
shaken.  When  the  Bouddh&ch&ryas  and  the  Vaidikd- 
ch&ryas  were  opposed  to  one  another  in  the  way  the 
system  of  the  F(krTa-Mim&n8&-oontro7er^  diBcloses*   Bod- 
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dhiara  was  not  ft  powerful  Byatem,  nay,  it,wfLS  hardly  a 
system  known  to,  and  recognized  by,  the  people^  A  few 
learned  scholars  in  the  Aryan  schools  of  these  times  showed 
an  intellectuid  uneasiness  and  boldly  dissented  from  those 
around  tUem.  Discuseion  was  the  remilt  Such  discuniona 
were  carried  on  at  least  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  within 
the  halls  of  Aryan-schools  erf  the  Afihftrya-period  before  the 
position  of  the  Bouddhacb&rya  could  be  definitely  stated  to 
the  common  people  in  their  common  language,  and  before 
the  sympathies  of  the  common  people  could  be  enlisted. 
At  last  the  crisis  came ;  society  was  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions opposed  to  one  another,  Then  Goutama  Boddha  was 
bom.  While  the  religious  iostitatious  of  the  Aryas  passed 
through  the  three  distinctive  stages  and  developed  the  three 
distinctive  forms  which  we  have  already  indicated,  the  Aryan 
soaety  passed  through  corresponding  changes  in  their 
political  oondition,  in  their  social  economy,  in  their  domestic 
arrangements,  and  in  their  intelleotuat  and  moral  stamina* 
Suffice  it  to  observe  that  the  description  of  all  these  changes 
would  cover  a  large  field  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Aryas. 
We  wilt  point  out,  as  occasion  arises,  how  such  sacri* 
fi(ual  institutions  as  the  Agniatoma  were  enlarged  and 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  Arjras  during  the  different 
periods  of  their  history.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Agni- 
itova,  as  we  have  described  it  here,  is  the  sacrifice  when  it  was 
in  its  first  stage  and  first  form,  and  that  it  is  simply  absurd  to 
believe  that  such  an  elaborate  institution,  as  the  Agniafoma, 
came  into  existence  without  adequate  social  and  economical 
causes ;  we  have,  therefore,  discussed  at  length  the  question 
of  the  causes  of  the  Agnirfoma-sacrifice.  We  have  laid 
before  the  reader  such  informations  as  wo  have  been  able 
to  collect,  and  explained  to  him  the  points  of  contrast  and 
resemblance  between  the  bearings  of  the  Agnistoma-sacrifice 
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and  the  economic  condition  of  thfl  ancient  Aryas.  We  have 
made  bold  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  Agnistoma-sacri- 
fice  symbolizes  the  feast  of  flesh  and  Soma  given  by  the 
emigrants  to  their  fellow-conntry-men,  and  that  it  repre- 
sents the  feeliDgs  which  cannot  but  stir  the  inmost  recesBes 
of  the  mind,  when  li^an  dans  departed  from  their  native 
land  never  to  return,  and  separated  from  other  clans,  never 
to  re-join  them.  We  have  placed  our  theory  with  its  ex- 
planation before  the  reader  that  it  may  be  examined. 
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DESCRIBING    THE  NEW   AND   FULL    MOON  SACRIFICaES 
BEPEKBED  TO  IN  THE  I7th  PAGE  OF  THE  WORK. 


SUMMARY. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  this  chapter  and  the  importaat 
considerations  urged  on  the  attcotion  of  the  reader  deserve 
an  examination.  There  were  two  schools  of  thought  at  tho 
time  of  Jaimini : — the  one  consisted  of  the  followers  of  the 
Yedic  polity  and  the  other,  of  the  Buddhistic.  The  latter  op< 
posed  the  former  and  endeavoured  to  controvert  their 
doctrines  and  to  subvert  their  polity,  advancing  a  variety  of 
arguments.  The  question — what  is  the  Vedic  polity — 
requires  to  be  answered  before  the  arguments  of  the  Bud- 
dhists can  be  ozamined.  Three  classes  or  orders  of  people, 
■ — the  Br&hmana,  the  Ksatriya  and  the  Vaishya,  are 
well-known  in  the  Vedic  literature.  But  these  orders 
then  could  dine  together  as  well  as  intermarry.  Their  do- 
mestic and  social  institutions  were  the  same.  The  Eouddh&- 
chiryas  attack  the  domestic  institutions  among  which  the 
Agnihotra  or  the  worship  of  the  domestic  fire  occupied  the 
pre-eminent  place.  Among  the  social  institutions  the  Soma- 
sacrifice  and  the  Sattraa  or  the  sacrificial  sessions  are  to  be 
reckoned.  What  is  the  Agnihotra  or  the  worship  of  the  do- 
mestic fire  ?  and  why  should  the  "Vaidiktlcharyas  obstinately 
defend  it  ?  and  why  should  the  Buddhists  as  obstinately 
seek  to  controvert  it  t  We  shall  briefly  answer  the  questions 
thftt  the  drift  of  tlie  discussion   in  this  chapter  may  be 
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easily  underalood.  The  Aryan  community  consisted  of  the 
Br&hmanas,  Ktatnyaa,  and  ViusbyaB,  who  were  equally  en- 
titled to  the  worship  of  Gre,  whether  at  home  or  in  their 
social  gathering.  As  soon  as  an  Irya  was  married,  he  bad 
to  establish  a  sacred  fire  in  his  house.  At  first  there  was 
only  one  hearth.  Gradually  two  more  hearths  were  added 
to  it.  According  to  the  system  of  Kfttyiyana,  the  three 
hearths  were  developed  into  five.  At  first  there  was  only  one 
officiating  priest.  Gradually  as  three  sacred  hearths  were 
required,  four  priests  were  appointed.  As  times  changed, 
instead  of  four,  sixteen,  nay  more  than  sixteen  priests 
officiated  at  a  sacrifice.  This  is  the  history  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  ancient  Iryaa  in  jindia — a  history  which  deserves 
to  be  particularly  investigated  and  on  which  we  shall  enter 
as  occasion  arises.  Many  sacrifices  are  still  well-known. 
Even  now  such  sacrifices  as  the  V&japeya  and  Soutr&mani 
are  performed  in  towns  like  Foona.  But  the  fundamental 
sacrifice  is  Agnihotra— a  sacrifice  which  is  equally  accept- 
able to  the  Ruia,  to  the  Brahmav&dinas,  and  to  the  Achiryas. 
After  the  ceremonious  establiBhment  of  the  sacred  fire, 
every  Arya  considered  it  to  be  an  inmate  of  bis  house- 
hold. He  asked  his  gods  to  come  to  his  hearth  through 
the  sacred  fire  and  believed  that  whatever  oSerings,  be 
made  into  the  sacred  fire,  were  received  by  bis  gods.  He 
took  bb  seat  near  the  hearth  and  sang  the  glories  of 
his  sacred  fire  and  spoke  of  hia  subtle  form,  of  his  aqueous 
form,  of  his  presence  in  plants,  or  in  the  bodies  of  men, 
and  of  its  universality.  The  Aryas  called  Agni  by  a  particular 
name  according  to  the  particular  conception  at  the  time  when 
he  was  described.  Particular  care  was  taken  to  see  that  it 
was  never  extinguished.  In  case  of  its  being  accidentally 
put  out,  the  whole  household  felt  a  sort  of  confusion,  for  it 
was  essential  to  offer  into  the  sacred  fire  bits  of  wood  of 
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particular  dimensions  every  morning  and  evening.  At  this 
time  the  master  of  the  bouse  and  his  wife  and  children 
chaonted  certain  well-known  hjrmna.  Then  prayers  were 
made.  Such  a  worship  of  fire  was  performed  in  the  house 
of  every  Arya,  whether  he  was  a  Br&hmafia,  a  Esatriya  or 
a  Vaishya.  There  was  considerable  rejoicing  in  the  fEunily 
«very  morning  and  evening  wben  the  saered  Ints  of  wood 
were  offered  into  the  fire.  Such  a  simpte  worship  was 
coDtinned  from  day  to  day  for  a  fortnight  Twice  in  a 
month— on  the  new-moon-day  and  fnll-moon-day,  the  sacred 
fire  was  worshipped  in  a  particular  way,  the  new-mooD  and 
full-moon  oblations  being  offered.  This  ceremony  wu 
performed  every  fortnight  with  feelings  of  great  exaltation. 
The  spiritual  element,  however,  was  not  neglected,  for  re- 
pentance for  the  sins  committed  knowingly  or  unknowindy 
during  the  fortnight  was  expressed,  special  care  being  takoi  in 
performing  the  preliminary  purificatory  rite.  Having  bathed 
and  cleaned  the  body,  the  sacrificer  invited  priests  affection- 
ately and  in  faith,  and  with  their  aid,  he  performed  the  new- 
moon  and  full-moon  sacrifices.  Every  Arya  was  not  able  to 
perform  the  new-moon  sacrifice  in  the  same  way.  Thow 
Aryas,  who  had  had  the  means  of  performing  the  grand 
Soma-sacrifice,  and  who  could  afford  to  keep  at  least  six  wet 
cows,  were  considered  respectable  and  performed  the  new- 
moon  sacrifice  on  a  grand  Bcale,  while  the  rest  of  the  Aryas 
performed  the  fortnightly  sacrifices  in  an  ordinary  way,  inas- 
much as  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  possess  six  wet  cows. 
But  one  thing  specially  deserves  attention.  However  rich  aa 
Arya  may  be,  whatever  the  means  of  luxury  he  may  possess, 
however  slender  and  fond  of  high  life  his  wife  may  be,  yet 
once  every  fortnight  either  on  the  new-moon- day  or  foll- 
moon-day,  the  luxurious  Arya  and  his  slender  wife  made  np 
their  minds  and  diapenaed  with  high  life,  for  eveiy  Arya  was 
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required  by  kis  religiop  to  go  od  foot  to  a  jungle,  to  gather 
the  sacrificial  fuel,  to  tie  it  up  in  a  buadle,  to  take  it  on  hia 
head  and  to  bring  it  home  to  lus  bouse.  Then  out  of  the 
grass  he  made  seats  and  a  small  broom,  and  consecrated  the 
Bacrificial  fuel.  To  soft  and  luxurioua  seats  used  hy  him 
every  day,  he  now  preferred  deer-skins.  He  took  up  ordinary 
cooking  utensils  and  disposed  them  ceremoniously  on  the 
altar.  The  lord  and  the  lady  of  the  bouse  prepared  a  sacri- 
ficial oake  for  the  fire,  very  great  care  being  taken  to  act 
up  to  the  principles  of  the  religious  life  they  lived  every 
fortnight  They  could  not  sit  down  or  stand  up  but 
in  a  particular  way  sanctioned  by  the  sacrifiaal  code. 
The  sacrificial  cake  was  not  prepared  in  any  way.  First^ 
the  rice,  out  of  which  the  cake  was  made,  was  consecratecl 
and  this  was  called  a  Nirvftpa.  Kext,  they  were  pounded  SDci 
ground  with  a  muller  by  the  sacrifioer  himsel£  The  fiour 
thus  prepared  was  kneaded  and  made  into  a  balL  The 
eight  potaherds  were  then  arranged  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure.  The  figures  show  the  order  in 
■  -which  the  potsherds  were  taken,  a  potsherd 
being  a  piece  of  a  brick  not  taken  at  random  / 
but  of  the  size  and  shape  as  shown  in  the  \ 
figure.  When  all  the  eight  potsherds  were 
arranged  on  the  fire,  they  formed  a  circular 
ring.  On  these  potsherds  the  flour  was  patted  into  the  form 
of  a  tortoise,  and  thus  the  sacrificial  cake  called  Puro<!ash 
was  prepared.  It  was  taken  ofi*  from  the  potsherds  and 
cut  up  into  bits,  each  bit  being  called  an  Avad&na  on  which 
clarified  butter  was  poured.  This  process  was  called  ighara. 
Before  the  main  ofiTerings  consisting  of  the  bits  of  this  sacri- 
ficial cake  were  thrown  into  the  sacred  fire,  simple  clarified 
butter  was  poured  into  it.  These  offerings  were  called  the 
Fancha  Prayajas.    Clarified  butter  was  now  offered  to  alt 
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the  gods.  These  offerings  were  called  Ijyabhfigas.  Nesrt, 
the  bits  of  the  Purod4sh  wore  separately  offered  to  the  goda 
AgDi,  VUna,  AgDtsoma,  and  Indra-Yainiridha,  these  being 
the  principal  gods  of  the  new-moon  or  fall-moon  sacrifice. 
Next,  clarified  butter  was  poured  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods 
collectively.  This  offering  was  called  Smtakrit-  Next 
three  offerings  consisting  of  clarified  butter  called  Anuyija 
were  made.  Next,  Terses  from  the  £ik-Sanhit&  known  as 
SftktaT&k  and  ShanyuT&k  were  chaunted.  Offerings  of  clari- 
fied butter  were  thrown  into  the  fire  in  the  name  of  the 
goddesses,  to  respect  whose  modesty  a  curtain  was  hung  up 
between  the  sacred  fire  and  the  sactificer  and  the  officiating 
priests.  When  the  offerings  were  made  to  the  fire,  the 
verses  were  to  be  recited  gently  and  softly.  These  eight 
offerings  were  called  FatQtsanyajds  or  the  offerings 
of  the  wife  or  wives.  This  was  the  order  in  which 
the  new-moon  or  full-moon  saorifice  was  performed.  The 
respectable  Arya,  who  had  already  performed  the  Soma-sacri' 
fice  and  whose  social  status  was  recognized,  had  to  add  the 
following  in  the  performance  of  the  new-moon  or  full-moon 
sacrifice : — He  had  to  turn  oat  his  six  cows  for  grazing  in  the 
wilds,  their  calves  being  separated  firom  them  and  tied.  He 
bad  to  do  the  dairy-man's  business  such  as  making  the  milk 
into  curds.  We  shall  have  to  speak  particularly  of  the  new 
moon  and  full-moon  sacrifices  as  occasion  arises.  Suffice  it  to 
remark  here  that  once  every  fortnight  when  the  full  or  new 
moon  sacrifice  was  performed,  the  wife  of  the  sacrificer  pre- 
pared herself — having  girded  up  her  loins  with  a  rope  made 
of  grass  and  called  Yoktra  and  laid  aside  her  tenderness  and 
high  lifc-~-and  lived  a  religious  and  simple  life  for  the  sake  of 
the  sacred  fire.  Again  the  sacrificer  diverted  his  miud 
from  the  affairs  of  the  State,  from  politics  or  from  warlike 
ambition    or  from  commercial  concerns,    assumed  the  garb 
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of  a  aimie  peasant,  went  into  a  forest  for  collecting  sacri- 
ficial fael  and  for  gathering  sacrificial  grass,  made  them 
into  a  bundle,  placed  it  on  his  head  and  walked  home, 
and  all  thie  for  the  sake  of  the  sacred  fire.  The  officiating 
priest  ahannted  the  Vedic  verses  and  ofiered  into  the  sa- 
cred fire  clarified  butter  or  the  portions  of  the  sacrificial  cake. 
Whatever  the  social  position  of  the  Aryan  sacrificer  and  his 
wife,  once  a  fortnight  they  lived  a  simple  religious  life, 
gathering  fuel  or  grinding  com.  This  is  the  aeoret  of  the 
new  or  full  moon  sacrifica,  the  basis  of  the  Vedic  polity — 
a  polity,  of  which  the  Vaidik&chftryas  were  najurally  proud, 
and  to  which  they  attached  special  importance.  The  Bud- 
dhists differed  from  the  Vaidikftchftryas  in-as-much  as  they 
condemned  all  sacrifices.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  The 
Vaidik&ch&ryas  attached  importance  to  this  life  and  spiritu- 
alized it  away  by  means  of  re^iresenting  it  in  sacrifices.  The 
Buddhists,  on  the  contrary,  condemned  this  life  and  its 
pleasures.  In  performing  a  sacrifice  the  Aryas  often  prayed: — ' 
"  Oh  may  we  obtain  worldly  glory,  may  warlike  sons  be  bom 
of  us,  may  our  daughters  be  wedded  to  warriors,  may  we 
triumph  in  our  wars,  and  may  we  rejoice  in  all  our  worldly 
a&irs."  The  Buddhists,  on  the  contrary,  congregated  in 
their  convente  and  habitually  said  :— "  This  world  is  full  of 
misery,  man  ought  to  subdue  his  passions  and  desires  and 
eradicate  them.  He  ought  to  give  up  the  world  and  its 
pleasures,  and  betake  himself  to  a  wilderness.  Of  what  good 
are  the  children  ?  Of  what  good  are  all  the  troubles  of  this  life 
—cui  bono  i  Self-abnegation  is  the  means  of  all  happiness* 
He,  who  has  overcome  the  desires  of  hU  mind,  has  emanci- 
pated himself  from  the  power  of  all  accident  The  highest 
duty  of  man  is  to  abstain  from  giving  pain  to  animals  in 
any  way-  To  be  absorbed  in  contemplation  is  the  highest 
happiness.    To  be  free  from  the  trammels  of  this  life   while 
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living,  IB  the  highest  hamaa  ambition.  To  know  that  this 
world  is  a  delusion,  is  trae  knowledgfi— the  meaas  of 
ucomplishing  the  highest  hnmaa  ambitioa."  They  often 
sighed  and  said :— '<  Ah  I  The  mberiea  of  this  life  I  Oh  I 
May  the  day  come  whea  we  shall  he  free  from  birth  as  well 
as  from  death,"  Their  motto  was  Vitarftgah  Niranjanab, 
which  moana  free  from  passions,  ahova  accidents.  They 
endeavoured  to  be  delivered  from  the  miaeriea  of  this  world 
and  to  obtain  the  state  of  Nirvina  or  final  emancipation. 
Thus  in  every  respect,  the  Vaidikftchtlryaa  and  the  Buddhis- 
tic Achiryas  contrasted.  We  have  pointed  out  this  con- 
trast that  the  scope  of  the  discussions  of  the  Mhnansa  may  ba 
perceived  by  the  reader.  The  VaidikSchftryas  considered  a 
sacrifice  to  be  the  means  of  all  happiness  in  this  life  as  wall 
as  in  the  life  to  come.  They  were  incessantly  intent  on 
securing  the  pleasures  of  this  life.  Hence  they  attached 
spewal  importance  to  the  performance  of  a  sacrifice.  "Hie 
Buddhists  considered  a  sacrifice  to  be  the  means  of  giving 
pain  to  animals  (HinB&)  and,  therefore,  insisted  upon  con- 
demning this  life,  and,  therefore,  condemned  a  sacrifice  : 
Thus  differing  from  one  another,  the  Vaidik&chftryas  and 
the  Boaddhftcbaryas  divided  society.  The  Vaidik&ehSryaa 
sought  earnestly  to  defend  their  aaerifieea  :  the  Buddhists 
obstinately  sought  to  controvert  them.  All  discussion 
came  necessarily  to  ba  focused  in  the  Agnihotra-sacrifice 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Vedic  sacrificial  system-  The 
VaidikftcMryas  maintained  that  a  sacrifice  produced  righte- 
ousness, characterized  as  something  extraordinary  and 
considered  as  an  intermediate  cause  which  connected  the 
sacrifice  with  Its  fruit.  It  need  not  be  mentioned  that  an 
extraordinary  cause  or  righteousness  must  be  based  on  an 
original  or  (Apurva)  statement  of  the  Vedas.  Hence  the  sub- 
ject of  original   statements  was  vehemently  discussed  ood 
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resulted  in  the  questioa  whether  a  whole  sacrifice 
produced  an  exttaordinar;  principle  or  whether  the  differsat 
acts  constituting  a  sacrifice  produced  different  extra- 
ordinary principles.  In  this  connection  the  nature  of 
co-ordinate  sentences  is  examined — >an  examination  which 
resulted  in  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  the 
following  : — Does  an  offering  of  the  sacrificial  fuel  into 
the  sacred  fire  produce  the  extraordinary  principle  or  not  ? 
Does  the  offering  accompanied  by  verses  to  be  repeated  as  ia 
a  whisper  (Up&nshuy^a)  produce  the  extraordinary  principle 
or  not  ?  Does  the  animal-sacrifice  or  the  Soma^acrifice 
produce  the  extraordinary  principle  or  not  T  In  answering 
these  questions  tbe  nature  of  the  following  is  also  defined— 
an  original  statement  in  general,  an  original  statement  of  a 
quality,  the  distinction  between  the  first  and  the  last,  the 
necessity  of  enumerating  the  essential  marks  in  the  case  of 
tbe  definition  of  an  original  statement,  the  adjustment  of 
the  exegetical  bearing  of  the  principal  verb  in  a  sentence 
in  its  relation  to  subordinate  verbs  used  in  describing  the 
same  subject,  the  relationship  between  two  such  sentences  as 
the  following : — "He  should  sacrifice  an  Agnihotra :  he  should 
sacrifice  with  curds,"  or  tbe  relation  between  the  principal 
and  an  accessory  sentence,  the  divison  of  a  sentence  or 
the  division  of  actions  as  originating  in  conventional  names 
or  in  the  difference  of  gods,  the  fruit  of  singing  such  hymns 
as  the  V4ravantiya  as  determined  by  the  descriptions  of  the 
hymns  themselves  in  some  place  or  by  the  cadence  of  these 
hymns  as  described  in  other  places  of  the  Yedas,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  psalms  and  their  cadence, — these  were  the 
subjects  which  the  VaidikfLchilryas  and  Bouddh&chiryas  dis- 
cussed— the  former  endeavouring  to  vindicate  the  statements 
of  the  Vedas  and  the  latter  to  controvert  them.  The  reader 
will  see  whether  the  arguments  of  the  first  or  the  last  are 
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ctwmt  and  ooBcluaive.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  Vaidiki* 
cUtrjaA  nndentood  exegetical  logic  better  than  the  Bad- 
dhigta,  but  the  principles  oa  whiob  the  Buddhiiti 
based  their  Btatemeots,  were  more  ratioD&L  The  reader 
will  also  see  which  of  the  two  statements  deserves  to  ha 
accepted — whether  active  life  for  securing  the  pleasures  and 
happiness  of  this  world  is  the  highest  human  ambition  or  the 
abdication  of  the  world  and  its  pleasures  and  condemnatinQ 
of  active  life  and  its  toils  and  troubles,  spiritual  quietnde 
being  preferred  as  the  highest  human  ambition,  and  whether 
the  Buddhists  or  the  VaidikftchSr^as  deserve  to  be  recognized. 
Before  we  conclude  the  summary,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  some  points  practically  important. 
We  observed  in  the  foot-note  on  the  tenth  Slitra  that  a  sub- 
ordinate statement  may bemadeinonereceosiouofVedaand 
that  its  principal  statement  may  occur  in  another,  and  that  ihe 
two  may  be  connected  as  a  quality  and  the  qualified-  This  pro> 
position  of  the  Mtm&usakas  has  an  important  practical  bearing 
on  the  present  social  economy  of  th^  Hindus,  because  all  the 
recensions  of  the  Vedas  as  they  are  mentioned  in  a  work  call- 
ed the  Charana-Tyfiha  are  not  to  be  found,  as  many  have  be- 
come extinct.  And  without  depending  on  the  extinct  recen- 
sions, some  social  non-Vedic  and  corrupt  practices  cannot 
be  supported  by  a  legitimate  sanction.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  leaders  of  religious  thought  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  social  customs  as  they  obtain  in  the  country  deserve  to  be 
recast.  This  subject,  therefore,  deserves  special  attention.  Hence 
Jaimini  discusses  it  fully  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  book. 
Again  ;  in  the  foot-note  on  the  24th  Sutra,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Acb&ryas  divided  the  Vedic  works  and  named  their  parts  in 
reference  to  their  subject-matter.  The  question  was — what  is 
the  value  of  the  names  thus  given  by  the  Ach&ryas  to  the  parts 
of  the  Vedas  so  far  as  their  binding  power  is  concerned  t  I^e 
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Utm&nsftkas  call  the  names  Sam&khyA,  and  believetbat  their 
evidential  power  ia  small  as  they  are  mere  non-Vedic  and  po- 
pular. Jaimini  lecun  to  thia  subject  and  enmioea  it  fully  in 
the   sequel. 
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ABELABD,  bis  infomous  cod- 
duct>  366. 

Abinini,  a  MahomeclaD  astro- 
nomer, 467. 

Aborigi  DM,  their  submisaion,  31. 
Their  intarmarriagee  with  the 
Aryas,  463. 

Adarah&TBli,  weat«nt  boundary  of 
the  ijy&rarta,  380. 

Adeiphi,  a  nttar  (in  Greelc.)  com- 
pared to  Sanakrit  Arbhft,  6B. 

Adeipboa,  a  hrothtr,  Sanskrit 
Arbhas,  68. 

Adhik&ra,  a  eectioD  of  Fituni's 
grammar,  S6S. 

A&ikarana,  a  correlate  of  the 
Satru  of  Ptnini  aod  Ooutama, 
365. 

Adhvaryn,  identical  with  Batbvi, 
99.  Throna  an  offering  into  the 
sacred  fire,  164.  His  Hacri6raal 
code  mentioned  in  the  Taittirtya 
Sonhitft,  15S.  The  principal 
officiating  priest,  176.  Pro- 
Doaneee  fonnnlie  tA  oonseoratioD, 
177.  Eia  fire-place,  177.  Datiea 
of  the  prieBts  who  work  with 
him,  3C^.  Hie  duties,  208. 
Once  identified  with  the  Tajur- 
TedaitaeIf,S26, 

Adbyavas&Da,  Patanj  all's  term 
'      for  volition,  309. 

Aditi,  the  mother  of  Adityfts  23. 
A  paragnph  on,  26.  Iden- 
tified with  Nlfrigrt,  36.  A 
creative  power,  36.  Her  origin 
investigated,  3&.  An  ancient 
goddess,  36.  Her  identification 
with  the  sky  how  far  true?  37. 
Itescribed  by  Roth  as  a  goddess 
aasodated  with  Diti,  38.  A 
negatlvo  conception,  88.  De- 
■onbed  aa  a  plain  fr«e  from  the 
ravages  of  beasts  of  prey,  39. 
Explained,  39.  Its  notion  ex- 
ptMieed,  39.  Aa  showed  in  the 
language  of  Cowper,  40.  Its 
correspondence  with  the  sky, 
40.  Brought  under  cnltiration, 


40.  Inspiring  bards  and  priests, 

40.  Same  as  the  Aryas,  4). 
Meant  a  plain,  41.  Her  birth, 

41.  Described  as  the  sky,  41. 
The  conception  resulted  in  the 
idea  of  infinity,  43.  The  idea 
developed  out  of  the  idea  of 
extensive  down&  49.  Hymns 
of.  310. 

Afflatus,  produced  fury  in  a  hero, 
2S.  lU  influertoe  at  the  time 
of  the  breaking  out  of  cholera 
or  famine,  27.  Its  influence 
believed  in  by  the  Greeks  27. 

Agastya,  Carried  off  by  Indra, 
207. 

Agni,  a  national  god— his  import- 
ance, 19.  Consumes  his  pa- 
rents, 26,  46.  Easy  to  be 
identified  with  natnru  pheno- 
mena, 48.  Notions  of  the  Aiiia 
about  him,  43.  Eiudled  in  the 
.  morning,  4B.  The  tut«laiy  god 
of  every  household,  46.  Praised, 
46.  Helped  Cosmolon,  47.  His 
power  uiown,  47.  Known  to 
the  Bomans  as  Ignis,  72. 
Sclavonian  name  for  it,  7S. 
Produced  l«  friction,  141. 
Praised  like  Indra,  I47.  Burns 
endless  forests,  147.  Described 
as  Omnipresent,  147.  One  of 
the  three  great  luminaries,  177. 
Prayed  to  in  time  of  dauger 
187.  His  bringing  down  the 
Goda  to  the  Aryan  altars,  246, 
Animals  sacrificed  for  him,  466. 

Agntdhra,  identical  with  Atare- 
vakao,  90. 

Agnidhriya,  the  separate  sacri- 
ficial seats  of  the  priests,  143. 

Agni  Fur&na,  describes  the 
Nirv&naDIk«ft,471. 

A^iftoma,  the  form  of  all  Soma 
sacrifices,  13.  A  sacrifice  which 
bears  witaesa  to  the  chivalroos 
feeling  of  the  times,  IS.  The 
moon  sacrifices,  its  model,  17. 
A  sacrifice,  which  describes  In- 
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dra'a  fondneu  for  Sonta,  and 
the  ritea  of  priests,  24.  Develop- 
ment of  the  taorificial  sjHteio 
from  it,  42.  Sacrifice,  model 
of  all  Hacrifices,  175.  A  complex 
BttcrJQce,  175 — A  aacrifice, — 
diatinctive  fire-places  mcD- 
tioDed,  1TB.  Sncrificea,  in  re- 
latioa  to  it,  208.  A  sacrifice, 
neoaasary  for  progeny,  217.  An 
BDimtd  sacrifice,  4  OB. 

Agni  Vaiabvinara,  identified  with 
Purohitas;  his  fierce  deatnictlTe 
powera,  231. 

AgDj'&dbAna,  development  of  the 
sacrificial  Bjetem  from  it,  142. 

Agrayana,  one  of  the  seven  Orihya 
Santhia,  J  74.  Festivities.  65.  A 
sacrifice  performed  at  the  time 
when  the  united  patriarch- 
family  dines,  73. 

Anricultnre,  the  knowledge  of,  1, 
Its  development,  10.  The  period 
of.  54.     Its  progress,  13S. 

Agricultural  life  pursued  by  the 
ancient  Arvas,  6.  Its  period, 
62,  73.  Period  during  which 
the  six  8m&rta-sacrifices  were 
knowo,  98. 

Agriculturist,  susceptible  of  fear, 
172,  180. 

Ahins&,  its  history  not  unimpor- 
tant, 858. 

Ahnr-Mscda,  Tamna  cannot  be 
identified  with  him,  60,  lul. 
Becomes  the  leader  of  the 
Uazd&yasniana,  107. 

Ahati,  luiown  to  the  Zend&TestJi, 
99. 

Ajfttaahatm,  king  of  F&taliputra, 
418.  BimbisAra,  his  father,  419. 
Bis  Council  of  the  leading 
monks,  433.  The  influence  exer- 
cised upon  his  mind  by  the 
Council  of  the  monks,  434. 


Ako-mana%  presides  over  evil 
spirits,  92. 

Allegorical,  ft  theory  which  ex- 
plains the  mythology  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  4. 

Alexander,  his  tiroos,  36. 

Amaraainhs,  boundaries  of  Aiyi- 
▼arts  fixed  at  bis  time,  S80, 
Hiadsfinition  of  AryAvarta,  468. 


His  definition  of  Fai&na,  470. 
Speaks  of  PorSnas,  472. 
Amanttva,identical  withAmereta^ 

98. 
Ambflbai,   the  worshippers  of  th« 

£bav&ni  atTuljspur,  21G. 
AmIi&Iiba,  wife  oF  ^haotanu    253. 
AmbikX,  wife  of  Shaotanu,  253. 
AmerettU:,  identical  with  Amara- 

tva,  SS. 
America,ColoniHts  in,  transplanted 
their  institationa,  22.  Slaree  at, 
SOS 
American  preaehera  occ«^)y  every 
place   of    importance  in  India, 
500. 
Ameeha^pentos,    good     apirit^ 

101. 
Amnn.  being  terrified,  carries  the 

child  Bakxos  to  a  care,  24. 

Amritsir,  the  aSairs  of  its  temples 

administered  by  non-Aryfts,  99S. 

Analogy,  source  of  mythology,  6. 

Solves   intricate   problems    in 

geology,  27. 

Aunda,  his  relation  with  Buddlis, 

410. 
Anandafiri,  a  successor  of  Slum- 

karAchlrya,  503. 
Anva^akA,     one    of     the   MTsn 

Qrihya-santhfts,  174. 
Angirasaa,  mentioned  in  the  SSk 
^uhita,  13.     Their  confosion 
in  a  sacrifice,  217.    Were  the 
first  to  notice  the  Oigies  obIs- 
brated  by  the  non-Aryaa,  472. 
Augiras  cUn,   not   to  be  amalga- 
mated with  Bharatas,  19S. 
Antarghana,  the    rising   gnrand 
brought  nnder  cultivation,  37S. 
Antar-Vedi,  the  country  betwetn 

the  Oanges  and  Jamna,  189. 
Anubandha,  a  principle  of  the  ter- 
minology of  PAnini,  262. 
Ann-Brihmanas,  a  sort  of  appen- 
dices, 326. 
Ano-bhAsya,  ocnnmentar;  on  tlw 

.Aik-Sanhita,  ifO. 
Anup&disheaa-Nibbina,  na  at- 
tauunent  to  it  unless  thAEarnut 
is  exhausted,  468. 
Apavftda,  an  easential  elemaot  of 
the  definition-method,  261  Its 
effect  on  Utsarga  according  to 
Pinini,  S63.  Aa  viewsd  by 
Ptniiii,aSS. 
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ApauAd,  difGonlt  to  be  fooDd,  21S. 
ApArva,    (Extraordinary    cause), 

ite  theory  not  propoanded,  307. 
Aranis,  paed  for  prnduciog  Gre  by 

friction,  101.  CiiUed  Urvashiand 

PurtrftTas,  218. 

Aiida  K&l&pa,  un  ascstio  seen  hy 
Goutamo,  tha  name  not  Aryan, 

417. 

Arbada,  the  serpent  Rita,  S1&. 

Arhat,  in  a  state  of  Upidishesa 
Nihhana,  nhat  things  necessary 
for  him  ?  4M.  The  third  stags 
or  path  of  Karma,  45B. 

Arbarts,  their  etories,  4$4. 

Ariiiua,  includes  the  VAlleys  of 
the  Jaiartps  uiid  Oxus,  91. 

Aristotle,  hie  "  chief  good"  the 
same  as  the  Nihshreyasa  of 
Ean&dH,  490. 

ArjuuH,  the  third  Pftndava,  253. 
learnt  the  art  of  war  from 
the  priests,  444.  Mentioned  by 
Pftiiini,  448. 

Arminius,  his  memory  kept  up 
by  the  Qermnos  in  their  sougd, 
76.  His  niuue  derived  from 
Irmin,  77. 

Arno,  on  its  banks  the  Aryae 
established  tHemselveB,  12. 

Arts,  the  knowledge  of,  1. 

Artist,  represented  in  the  Soma 
sacrifice.  ISO. 

Aeciburgium,  name  of  a  district, 
77. 

Ashmaka,  name  of  an  Aryan 
settlement,  373. 

Ashoka,  hia  miiijetnrs  'Buddhists, 
434.  A  part  of  the  Dhama|i&(iik 
read  to  him,  446.  His  edicts, 
43'!. 

Ashva-medha,  derelopraent  of 
the  sacrificial  system  142.  Au 
animal  sacrifice,  409.  A  sacrifice, 
409.  A  sacrifice,  proclaims  the 
triumph  of  a  (irince,  199. 

Ashvaynii,  a  sacrifice,  15.  Per- 
formed on  the  new  years'  day, 
62.  Festivals,  65.  A  sacrifice 
perfi.rmed  in  the  mouth  of 
Oct<)ber,  173.  One  of  the  seven 
Grihya-saiilh&s,  174. 

A shv ins,  elicit  much  interest,  47. 
myth  of,  57.  The  birth  of,  59. 
E^ularly  begin  the  year,  65. 
Specially  invoked,  128.  Believe 


the  distress  of  their  worship- 
pers,  147.  The  peitsant's  super- 
stition about  them,  173,  Des- 
cribed to  be  physicians,  207. 

Asiatic  nations,  their  present  con- 
dition, 37. 

Asiiamrigas,  turning  the  Bhuta- 
viras  onC  uf  the  sacrificial  place, 
23d. 

Aske,  identified  Isco,  76. 

Asmit&,  consciousness,  the  word 
not  used  bj  PatanJHli,  309. 

Astronomy,  its  development,  10. 
ln<liaD,  Describes  Sevati  as  the 
principal  star,  62. 

Asunis,  their  contest  with  the 
Devaa,  3,  73,  &0.  Oppose  the 
DevBS,  IU7.  Their  battles  with 
the  Devaa,  210. 

AtarevakfO,  ideutical  with  Agul- 
dbra,  99. 

Atas,  a  name  of  Agni,  S9. 

Atharvana-SanhitA.meiitions  Ika- 
v&ku,  448.  Veda,  verses 
abuut  E«nh  and  Parajanya  in 
it,  43.  Dharma  mentioned,  297. 

Atithesti.  royal  reception  of 
^□mn,  10. 

Augustan  age,  the  period  of  tho 
BnihmavadiiiB,  S34. 

AvadlUi&ni,  bits  of  Qesh  offer«d 
into  fire,  82. 

Ay.'dbyl,  a  city  strongly  in- 
fiueiiced   by   Br&hmanism,  514. 

Acli&rya.  his  devotion,  291. 
F&nini  was  called  so  by  Patan- 
j.ili,  315.  KoutSA,  his  protest 
against  repeating  the  MautrHS 
mechanically,  323.  Ciinsiderfd 
84  the  ancestor  of  his  put>il8, 364. 

Acli&ryas,  do  not  understand  a 
bymn,  about  Ka  being  PiajA- 
pati,  157.  Aryan  civilization 
developed  by  ihem,  216.  Their 
systematizing  the  materials  ac- 
cuinuLitad  before  them,  261. 
Their  development  of  psycho- 
logy, 278.  Difference  between 
them  and  the  Brahmavfiilins, 
280.  Developed  from  Brahma- 
vadins,  282.  First  f.ilbeiuof 
philosophy,  283.  Cultivators  of 
philology,  281.  Their  analysis 
of  the  an  thru  pom  Orphic  idens. 
Their  endeavours  between  the 
times  of  Pinioi  andKatyfiyana, 
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a  teacher,  S93.  His  devotioD, 
394.  Cloae  cormpondeuce  be- 
tween tbe  time  fijted  b;  them 
to  study,  and  tbat  fixed  hy  the 
German  educationists,  S96.  The 
phili)aophr  developed    by  them, 


305. 


Their    meetings 


cDssion,  322.  Additions  made 
by  them  to  the  grammatical 
literature  could  be  derived  from 
tbe  Pauinifam,  332.  Rocoguized 
double  conaanguiiiity,  363. 
Their  dictum  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  their  pupils,  366. 
Not  confounded  by  Patanjali 
with  JUtia,  393.  Condemned 
idolatry,  394.  Their  expreesion 
of  the  term  Samfln&dbikaraaa 
«B  applied  to  tbe  statement  of 
Patanjali,  397.  Do  not  sanction 
the  performance  of  a  sacrifice  by 
a  Shudro-prince,  402.  Tbe  doc- 
triae  of  the  transmigration  of 
eoul  develops  >!  during  their 
time,  422.  The  philosophy  de- 
veloped by  them,  the  exclusive 
heritage  of  the  Brfihmanas,  427. 
Display  of  their  intellectuality 
and  piety  before  the  people,  435- 

nt-Bnddhi8tic,  are  now  con- 
nded  with  the  Bine,  471. 
They  uphold  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Br&bmnnism,  496. 
Ancient — the  Smritis  could  not 
be  required  or  listened  to  in 
their  times,  466. 
Ach&rya-period,  atheistical  meo 
then  living,  449.  The  com- 
position of  Shatapatha  belongs 
to  it,  20a  The  slate  of  popular 
atories  in  it,  216.  Interesticig  in 
hititory  and  philosophy,  i!78. 
Tbe  psycbology  of  tbe  pbilo- 
sopby  of  this  period  inferior  to 
that  of  Patanjali,  303.  Favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  feel- 
ing of  exclusiveness,  3')'i. 
Schools  then  existing,  427.  The 
atheists  of  it  believed  in  the 
dogma  of  metempsychosis,  429. 
Btarting  point  of  the  thinkers 
of  tbis  period,  430. 
AchSry a- philosophers,  their  at- 
tempt to  aualyie  tbe  story  of 
Praj^pati'a  inceiituous  mttrriage, 
S14- 


Adesha,  means  Hubatitution,  268. 
Aditya,  eon  of  Aditi,  23. 
Adityas,  Professor  Max  Muller*! 

opinion  about  the  name,  73. 

Ahavantra,  sacrificial  fire-place, 
16-    Fire  kuown,   ancient,   143. 

A  fire-placa  allotted  to  UtgAti, 
177.  Fire,  means  tbe  Purobjta 
of  the  sacrificer,  231. 

AikAdaahS,k£a,  a  descendant  of 
Meuutantu,  217. 

Aitareya,  thinkers  and  priests,  the 
time  of,  4. 

Aitareya-BrShmana,  mentions 
tribes,  13-  Interprets  sacrificial 
practices,  SO.  The  time  of,  41. 
identifies  Brahmanaspati,  Bri- 
baspnti  and  Gaoapati,  67.  At- 
taches special  importance  to  tbe 
equator,  62.  Accommodation  of 
the  new  Mantras  in  sitcrifices 
discussed  in  it,  177.  Mentions 
tbe  addition  and  accommoda- 
tion of  Mantras  in  sacrificesi 
177.  Mentions  the  doctor  of 
divinity  to  have  ruled  over  the 
people,  193.  Describes  the 
divisions  of  the  sacrificial 
animals,  194,  19S.  Quoted  in 
connection  with  the  right  of 
poasesaion,  197.  Referred  to  in 
connection  with  tbe  bulls  to  be 
offered  to  Indra,  207.  Its  use, 
251.  The  legend  contained  in 
it,  369. 

Aitareyins,  their  questions,  286L 
Ci&th&s  sung  by  them,  445. 

Aitasha,  hU  sons,  1S4. 

Apri-hynins,  support  the  state- 
ment about  Arran  clans  men- 
tioned in  tbe  Kik-Sanfaitfl,  12. 
Their  recitation,  100. 
Ara«yaka,  the  Uterature  embody- 
ing the  speculalJous  of  tbe 
Acharyas,  278.  Literature,  a 
connecting  link  between  theo- 
logical  and   psychological  schu- 

,  lasticism,331. 

Aranyaka- literature,  enlargement 
of  the  history  of  SvMhy&ya  in 
it,  335.  The  spirit  of  religious 
enquiry  it  fostered,  341. 
Aranyakas,  discursis^e  method 
employed  in  them,  26g.  Con- 
stituted of  the  utt«rimceB  of 
energetic  scholars,  4QS. 
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AriftDR,  %  platcftu  of  Central  Abu, 
£2. 

Arva,  it«  miaproaimeiatioD,  67. 
Interpreted  into  a  lord  or  a 
merchant,  130.  Valuea  SliUdns, 
134.  His  propertj  cocuista  of 
lauds,  paaturea  and  cows,  13S. 
DeMrtlJed  aa  superstitiotu,  14(X 
£iposed  to  great  diujeors,  149. 
Oivea  different  and  several 
names  to  his  god,  148.  Aspires 
after  Brahma- varchasa,  169. 
Whem  sacceeds  in  obtsiaing 
Brahma- varchasa  is  highly 
respected,  iti9.  Aapirea  after 
the  performnnce  of  sacrifice, 
179.  Detighta  in  performing  a 
sacrifice,  193.  Does  not  attach 
any  importance  to  tlie  myths  of 
the  sacrificial  period,  209.  His 
social  purity  as  coutroHted 
with  that  of  a  SbUdra,  36U. 
Exclusive  and  proud,  fond  of 
Sanskrit,  443. 

Arya-Bhafia,  carried  on  his  re- 
searches in  astronomy,  467. 

Aryau  people,  their  civiliiatioa, 
45.  Their  iuvasioo,  46.  The 
section  of,  50.  Their  expaasion, 
65.  Come  in  contact  with  the 
aboritpues  of  the  Paniah,  112, 
A  colony  eBtablished  by  them 
on  the  banksuf  the  Jamna,  115. 
Their  minds  stirred  up,  146. 
Their  society  fraught  with 
serious  consequences,  183.  Tbeir 
gode  restlesB  and  enterprising, 
184  Invaders,  185.  As  invaders 
they  consider  themselves  to  be 
the  eompanious  of  their  cattle, 
167.  Colonists,  extend  their 
settlements,  189.  Their  polity, 
190.  Gentlemen  require  the 
servioee  of  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
103.  Lords,  199.  Their  tribes 
considered  by  Yiahvaniitra  as 
bis  children,  370.  Their  social 
system,  440.  Their  division  of 
Indian  races,  513. 

Aryana,  their  attainment  to  th« 
stage  of  civilization  consisting 
in  cfaivaliy  at  the  time  of  tbeir 
invading  India,  11.  Their  mi- 
gration into  India,! 5. Literature 

'  of,  18.  S^etem  of  sacrifices 
throwing  light  on  their  history, 
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18.  Their  Mspect  for  an  ex- 
plorer, 19.  Their  war  with  tba 
aborigines,  21.  Their  triumph 
over  the  abMipMs,  21.  Trans- 
plantation of  tneir  institutions, 
22.  The  enlargement  of  their 
notions,  22,  Their  legends,  tbe 
stoiy  of  Sbunaebepha  ie  one  of 
them,  41.  Associate  their  feel- 
ings of  good  health  and  strengtll 
with  those  of  their  gods,  63, 
Aspire  after  reputation,  mat* 
war  with  each  other,  61,  Th« 
pre-historic  period  of  their  his- 
tory, 64.  Sxt''')'^  1^^  regions, 
65.  Their  emigration  from 
iri^nft,  G6.  Uescribcd  as  re- 
forioers,  00.  Centres  of  their 
supremacy  est.iblisbed,  121. 
Pivideil  into  three  claHsce,  121. 
New  kingdoms  formed  by  tbem, 
121.  Their  customs,  138.  Show 
superiority  in  their  speech, 
185,  Their  ostabliehments  in 
the  South,  251. 

Aryan  gentleman,  pays  partieuUr 
attention  to  the  performance  at 

,  a  sacrifice,  195. 

Aryan  ladies,  connection  betweeo 
them  and  the  Shfldras,  440. 

Aryan  literature  of  different 
periods  does  not  support  the 
mterpretetioa  of  S^yana,  138, 

Aryan  society  accustomed  to  rise 
early  in  the  morning  and  make 
oblations  into  a  sacred  fire,  139L 
Its  history  given  in  a  separate 
section,  240. 

Aryapatha,  Sanskrit  ntune  for 
Hellespont,  67. 

Aryas,  ancient,  invade  India,  1. 
The  growth  of  their  mythology, 
5  Emerge  from  barbarism, 
the  theory  of  evolution,  6.  As 
savages  before  their  invasion  of 
India,  7.  Their  epirit  of  civiliza- 
tion, SO  Indian,  Indra  their 
peculiar  gbd,  22.  Indian,  their 
tendencies  described,  30.  Their 

Er<^res8,  30.  Forget  their  wild 
abite,  32.  Their  tendency  to 
innovations,  34.  Their  nations 
enlarged,  35.  The  development 
of  their  religion,  30.  Ancient, 
their  customs  and  institutions 
preserved,  37.  Identified  with 
Aditi,    41.    Tbeir   notioBS   of 
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Ami  enlarged,  46.  Agoi  ii 
asked  by  tliem  to  criftte  a  Imvs 
light,  47.  CallupoQ  their  gods 
to  associate  ivith  them,  SO.  The 
circumstancce  in  which  the; 
■were  placed  related,  61.  Deco- 
rate their  houses  on  the  new 
year's  d&y,  CS,  Speak  of  the 
stars  in  a  definite  manner,  63. 
The  history  cf  their  expansion 
in  the  West,  66.  Press  forward, 
some  insigui&cant  tribes  settled 
in  difTsreut  parts  of  Italy,  67. 
Wage  a  religious  war,  6&  Their 
knowledge  o!  the  arts  of  cook- 
ing, grinding  and  baking,  71. 
Express  their  ideas  of  a  plough 
or  a  farm  in  the  Indo-Oenuanic 
language,?  1 .  Feelings  awakened 
in  mem  by  the  word  Deva,  73. 
The  importance  of  their  sacri- 
ficial syatem,  79.  Described  an 
mad, 61.  Their  sacrificial  systena 
corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Greeks,  33,  Form  a  community 
in  Airy  ana- VaSja,  89.  Their 
characterization  founded  on  his- 
toric facts,  90.  Compared  and 
contrasted  with  the  Mazda- 
yasnians,90.  Ari&D&,  their  origi- 
nal home,  91.  Divide  the  snper- 
humau  power  into  two  classes, 

92.  Sayings  of  their  gods  quoted, 

93.  Their  contract  with  the 
Mazda^asnians,  101.  Advanced 
in  agriculture,  106.  Aak  their 
gods  to  lead  them  to  new  pas- 
tures, 107.  Speak  of  their 
hymns,  107.  Condemn  the  god 
of  the  Uazdayasnians  and  mag- 
nify Indra,  107.  Compose  war- 
soDgH,  107.  Described  as  re- 
formers, 108.  Despise  devils 
and  ask  their  gods  to  break 
their  spells,  108.  I^  by  their 
different  leaders,  108.  Crosathe 
Indus  under  differeat  leaders, 
108.  Patronize  a  priest  or  re- 
ward a  hard  if  plensed,  108. 
Leave  their  native  country  and 
depart  towards  the  East,  111. 
Characterized  by  their  aspira- 
tions after  progress  and  ex- 
pansion and  yearnings  for  mili- 
tary glory,  112.  Organize  an 
expedition,  112.  Their  leaders, 
113.  Inventnew machine*,  113. 


Foeswsed beasts,  114.  Attribute 
their  success  in  war  to  their 
gods,  114.  Described  as  fair, 
strong  and  attractive,  114. 
Boast  of  their  triumphs  over 
the  irreligious,  111.  EntM' 
India  bj  the  mountain-pasaea 
near  Peshawar,  lis.  Force  their 
way  through  the  moantAia- 
range,  116.  Occupy  the  fertjle 
valleys  of  the  Indus,  116.  Their 
expansion  prevented  by  tba 
deserts  of  BAjapntAnS,  116. 
Force  their  way  to  the  hanka 
of  the  Jamn&,  116.  Praised 
Indra  for  the  aid  which  he  and 
Bribaspati  granted  them,  118. 
Usurp  the  fertile  coQDtry  of  the 
aborigines,  120.  The  most 
eminent  of  them  described  in 
the  flik-Sanhiti,  121.  Their  pr«- 
gresa  in  mythological  and  philo- 
sophical conceptions,  126.  Ex- 
tend their  power,  126.  Make 
Progress  in  civilization,  130. 
'be  aborigines  take  re  venge,  1 36. 
Withstand  the  annoyance  of  the 
aborigines,  136.  Not  idolaters, 
137.  Their  liking  for  Soma.  137. 
Enlarge  their  resources  of  life, 
advance  in  civilization  and 
move  towards  the  East,139.  Feel 
sadly  the  want  of  Soma,  145. 
Invade  India,  145.  Attach  im- 
portance to  the  Soma-p]aDl,14S, 
Their  views  enlarged,  146.  Their 
history    full   of  great  eiploita, 

147.  Miss  their  SomR,147.  Boast 
of  their  gods,147.  Boast  of  their 
heroes  and  magnify  their  en- 
terprises, 147.  Settle  in  India, 

148.  Represent  a  two-fold  power 
— existence  and  non-eiiatence, 
152.  Triumph  over  the  Dasyus, 
1S2.  Their  habits,  pastoral,  155. 
Their  philosophy,  167.  Their 
morals  and  virtues,  162.  Their 
trust  in  Indra,  163.  Succeed  in 
overcoming  their  enemies,  167. 
Their  social  and  domestic  prac- 
tices 167.  Their  condition,  as- 
pirations and  occupations,  168. 
Amalgamate  with  the  Sbudras, 
168.  ITieir  prestige  established, 
168.  Till  their  grounds,  16a 
PoBswsed  cattle  m  abundance, 
168.    Their  dBgeneiacy,    170. 
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Ferfonn  SlmvanS-kftniUk, -sacri- 
fice, 172.  Peifonn  aacEifices  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  174.  Attach 
Kt«at  importance  to  the  Soma- 
druik,  173.  Their  destiny  re- 
gulated by  the  gods  of  rata, 
clonds,  the  ana  and  the  ntoon, 
178.  Leave  their  homes  in  Cen- 
tra Aaift,  178.  Their  struggle 
with  the  aborigines  for  getting 
a  firm  footing  in  the  land  of 
conquest,  179.  Th»irpower,18S, 
Pray  to  their  goda  to  give  them 
a  firm  footing,  184.  Kecognise 
cutes,  186.  When  defeated  by 
their  opponents,  repent  of  their 
doings,  187.  Cttuse  of  their  ds- 
generaey,ISS.  Enjoy  what  their 
anceetora  hare  acquired,  183. 
Beach  the  coantry  Mtween  the 
Gangen  and  the  Jamna,  189. 
Their  minda  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  stimng  aonga,  192, 
Adopt  what  the  priests  lay 
down,  193.    Take  a  prominent 

Kt  as  teachers,  195.  Their 
^  elected,  198.  Boast  of  their 
pohahed  manners,  SOO.  Take 
interest  in  foot-races,  SOO. 
Their  slaves,  202.  Orant  liberty 
or  social  status  to  the  Shfldras, 
S03.  The  time  of  their  invasion 
of  India,  208.  Their  prosperity, 
310.  Their  settlement  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Qaoges,  218. 
Their  self-intportance,  a  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  all  the 
speculations  of  the  Brahma- 
v&dios,  218.  Important  transi- 
tion of  the  perioa  of  the  Brah- 
mav&dins  in  their  history,  223. 
How  over-ruled  by  the  priests  J 
SS7.  How  ruled  over  the  states 
of  ancient  India }  22a  The 
time  of  their  history,  an  Augus- 
tan ^e,  S31  Their  luxury  and 
its  efTectfi,  S37.  Their  taking 
possession  of  the  non-Aiyan 
towns  and  settlement  in  the 
land  of  conquest,  237.  Their 
mode  of  living  as  contradistin- 
guished from  that  of  the  non- 
Aryas,  23B.  Their  energy  and 
wealth  directed  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  sacriGcee,  239.  Their 
Tolnptuouan«M  and  degeneracy, 
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238.  Their  theologisal  and 
literaiT  sides  represented  by 
the  BftmSyana  and  Mah&- 
bhOrta,    840.  Their   fatermar- 

riages  with  non-Aryas  and  the 
consequent  social  elevation  of 
the  latter,  241.  The  cause  of 
their  opposition  to  the  lower 
order,  241.  Their  idea  of  the 
world,  242.  Their  notion  about 
sacrificea,  243.  Seeking  happi- 
ness in  action,  244.  Their 
ideas  about  god  and  nature, 
245.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
deluge.  24S.  Their  politics  ex- 
plained by  the  incarnation  of 
Nftrasinha,  248.  Their  danger 
in  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
Bali,  249.  Tbeir  poliUcal  con- 
stitution overtturown,  iSO, 
Their  aoaociating  with  the  non- 
ArysB  at  the  time  of  BSma'a 
invasion,  2C1.  The  lower  non- 
Aryan  ordera  aaipiring  after  a 
equality  with  them,  2^5.  Real, 
their  history,  266.  Strange 
stories  about  their  leaders,  258. 
Their  flippsncy  and  fondness 
for  ease,  258.  The  history  of 
their  movements  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  San- 
ghaa,  261.  Modem,  did  not  sub- 
mit to  the  yoke  of  Brftbmanisai, 
496.  Sastem  and  Western,  the 
difference  between  their  lingual 
nssges,  317.  Sanskrit  spoken 
in  all  their  aettlementa,  318. 
The  effect  of  tbeir  political 
supremacy,  344.  Their  mtereat 
advanced  by  the  Vaishvajanlna, 
348.  Their  idea  about  Satan, 
355.  Fle«h  and  oil  not  to 
be  sold  by  them,  359.  Their 
sacrificial  rites  ridiculed  by  the 
noD-Aryas,  36B.  Their  straggle 
on  the  nortlbwestem  bor- 
ders of  India,  368.  Be- 
cognition  of  their  paramount 
power,  370.  Their  regions  for- 
tiUzed  by  the  rivers  Vipas, 
SuvAstu  and  the  Indus,  372. 
Some  of  them  penetrated  to 
the  river  Shone,  376.  Their 
rites  not  respected  by  the  abo- 
rigines, 378.  Development  of 
their   idea   about    parmaneat  , 
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coloDiz&tion,  379.  Those  in 
Valhika  degenerated,  380, 
Those  in  Vftlhika  inauenoed  by 
the  aborigines  in  the  mountwn 
cliff,  381,  Their  Bettleinents, 
38S.lQternEil  evidence  to  be  pre- 
ferred iu  case  of  their  chrono- 
logy, 388.  Their  leaning  to- 
ward a  idolatry  ,39  2.  Their  image- 
■worship  in  Patanjali's  time, 
393.  Tlieir  language  highly  cul- 
tivated and  copious,  408.  Their 
institution  adopted  by  the 
Bhakyas,  411.  Their  contact 
with  the  non-Arjas  cloae  and 
permanent,  439.  The  Shfidra 
not  relishing  his  taunts,  440. 
Their  learning  envied  by 
ihe  non-Aryas,  442.  Their 
fluperslitioas  pretensions  dis- 
cai'ded  by  the  materialista,  450. 
Principles  of  astronomy  gHther- 
ed  by  Vsiftha  Uihira  from 
their  writings,  467.  Proof  of 
their  energy,  601.  The  ancient, 
gave  Vemo  names  to  non- 
Aryan  goda,  eOG.  Are  eesen- 
tially  superior  to  non-Aryas, 
£09.  Introduction  of  the  vlUage- 
Bystem,  510.  Different  phases 
of  ciTiliztttion  as  developed  by 
them,  511.  The  condition  of 
modem  India  is  the  component 
result  of  aU  their  activities,  612. 

iryftvarta,  Qangetic  valley,  379. 
Ita  boundaries  enlarged  and 
fixed,  380.  The  large  tracts 
excluded  from  it,  381.  Its 
boundaries  settled,  366.  Kot 
mentioned  in  Bhudhistic  litera- 
ture, 387. 

Ashvalityaiia,  writes  about  the 
custonts  at  the  Atyaa,  138.  A 
theologian,  261.  His  mention 
of  the  Mantras  as  a  means  of 
BBcrifice,  336,  Hie  Satraa  the 
stndy  of  the  BrihmaTias,  427. 
One  of  the  Acharyaa,  403. 

AtmA,  signifies  Indra,  28. 

Atman,  Soul,  301. 

Atmavid,  philosopher,  3S6, 

Avihana,  a  form  of  aaorificia] 
invocation,  81. 


BABHRU,  the  father  of  Giri>, 
194. 

Bacon,  the  father  of  iudnctive 
philoeophy,  286. 

Bftdaiiyanei,  his  8ystem,the  thiid 
in  oraer,  308.  mentions  Efisha- 
krishoa  in  his  Vedanta-rihila- 
eophy,  305.  Refers  to  fanner 
systems  of  philosophy,  305.  Uw 
system  simple  and  meagre, 
463.  The  key-stone  of  his  iys- 
tern  is  the  principle  oS  cosmo- 
gony of  Kapila,  494.  An  idea- 
listjthe  two  feelings  common  to 
him  495.  He  took  the  clue  of 
Eapila's  system,  495. 

BAdarftyana  S&tra,  ghankar^lr- 
y&'s  commentat;  of  it  eiteu- 
•ively  read,  503. 

Badari,  his  mentioa  by  J 


Bagh,  known  in  the  cnsMfonii 
inscriptions,  S4. 

E«go,  known  among  the  8«Ua*- 
vas,  24. 

Bahrrich,  deaoribed  to  be  stFon^ 
206. 

Bakios,  a  name  of  Bhagavui  in 
Oreetc,  23.  Described  as  a  son 
of  Zeus,  S3,  His  coutrost  with 
Indra,  24.  Described  as  the 
productive  and  intoxicating 
power  of  nature,  24. 

Bali,  the  grandaon  of  Frahlld^ 
248.  His  political  power  great, 
249. 

Balkha,  a  country,  37a 

Banias,  in  Delhi,  show  sigss  of 
strong  revival,  615. 

Ballads  of  the  ancient  Aiyas,  18. 

BardSfpatrunized  by  theAryae,  II. 
sing  charming  hymns,  IT. 
Their  description  of  forest 
scenery,  18,  Preparing  a  new 
song,  20.  Sing  as  they  dance, 
32.  The  time  of  festival  istlie 
opportunity  to  display  their 
skill,  57.  Kecite  songs  of  such 
men  as  discover  cows,  137. 
Form  an  intellectual  class  of 
the  Aryas,  166.  Qo  about  ftvm 
place  to  plaoe  singing  of  the 


eagsmua  by  the  ovwd,  478. 
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Buditna,  called  by  the  Italian 
shield -BODKB,  76. 

Bareshma,  identical  with  Barbvi, 
100. 

Barhis,  bundlM  at  aacrificial 
Krass,  15.  A  name  for  Agni, 
73.  Identic&l  with  Barestuna, 
100. 

Baroshnom,  the  ceremony  of  102. 

Basva  Annft,  openly  dtjolared  that 
the  aecreta  of  the  religion  could 
be  revealed  to  all  ckssea  and 
castes,  497. 

Beames,  Mr.,  an  English  anthor, 
attempts  to  investigate  the 
modem  Aryan  dialects,   G13. 

Befaar,  a  place  where  Buddha's  in- 
fluence was  felt,  419.  Abodd 
of  ascetics,  410.  Included  in 
the  lower  TBllev  of  the  Gangea, 
512. 

Benares,  a  seat  of  strong  BrabmJ- 
nical  community,  322.  A  place 
where  Buddha's  teachings  were 
revered,  419.  Included  in  the 
valley  of  the  GaDges,  612.  A 
city  strongly  influenced  b; 
Bnlhminism,  614. 

Bengal,  included  in  the  lower 
veJle^  of  the  Oan^ies,  612l 

Bengali,  his  laxity  in  the  rules  of 
castes,  S15. 

Bhi^aa,  mentioned  in  the  Aik- 
Sanhita,  acameof  Indra,  S3. 

BhegvAn,  change  of  proouncia- 
tion  in  the  common  people,  23. 
changed  into    Maghav4u,  SS. 

Bhagvas,  a  form  of  Bhagavftn,  23. 

Bhagho,  its  change  in  the  Greek 
language,  23.  Preferred  to  In- 
dra by  a  tribe,  S3. 

Bhagoa,  mentioned  by  Pdnini,  23. 

Ebagavata  OltA,  the  keystone  of 
its  system  is  the  priociple  of 
cosmogony  of  Kapila,  494. 

Bharatas,  not  to  be  amalgamated 
with  An^iras  clan,  198.  Their 
advance  into  the  East,  372. 

Bhartrihari,  his  statement  with 
re«ird  to  the  study  of  Mahi- 
bhSaya,  400. 

BhAsA,  Paoini's  rales  fbi  accent- 
ing worda  in  it,  317. 

BhaakarftchArja  improved  the 
STBtem  of  mdndan,  467. 


Bbima,  one  of  the  five  Faodavaa, 
263. 

Bbiama  Son  of  Gatigi  and 
Shantanu,  died  a  bachelor, 
268.  His  moralising  upon  the 
atoty  of  the  addreaa  given  to 
the  relations  of  a  dead  b>y  by  a 
jackal  and  a  vulture,  260. 

BhoB,  mentioned  by  Pluini,  S3. 

BhriguB,  mentioned  in  the  £ik- 
SanhitA,  13, 

Bhdtavlras,  officiating  priesta  of 
Janamejaya,  233. 

Bij&pur,  ttke  prince  of  the  city 
erect«d  a  temple  of  a  Hindu 
god  in  his  metropolis,  499. 

Blacksmiths  p!j  their   trade,  131. 

BolLeosen,  his  arguments  aboat 
the  Ajyaa  being  idolaters,  137. 
Hisargumenta  refuted,  138. 

Bopp,  his  Comparative  Qnunmar, 
88. 

Bouddhas,  speak  of  the  contest 
between  Satan  and  Goutanut 
Buddha.  92. 

BouddhAchAryas,  respected  every- 
where, 463.  Examination  of 
their  antecedents,  448.  Pro- 
ponnded  doctrines  as  leaders  of 
the  people  and  overruled  tho 
Shramanaa,  447. 

BoudhAyana,  his  SQtras,  the  study 
of  the  BrUimanaa,  427. 

Brah,  identical  with  Biyai%  83.     ' 

Brahma,  the  power  of  knowledge 
represented  by  Brahmanaspati, 
181.  The  status  of  a  Brthma- 
na,  198.  The  power  of  BrAhma- 
nas  which  conaiats  in  learning 
joined  to  the  Kntra,  206.  In- 
terpreted into  knowledge,  SIO. 
Interpreted  into  learning,  210. 
lutorpreted  into  a  pioaa  Br&h- 
mana,  210.  Interpreted  into 
prayer,  210.  Follower  of  it, 
22S.  Direct  origin  of  the  Br&h- 
manas,  247.  Its  contemplation 
l^oduces  peace  of  mind,  269. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  ao- 
coiding  to  Vipras,  281.  Il» 
meaning  when  opposed  to  £m- 
tra,  282.  Identified  with  Brah- 
mana^ti  and  Ganapati, 
326.  Frequently  talked  of  by 
the  Hindus,  464.  Absorption 
into  it  is  the  snptuM  mmul 
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essence  acooiding  to  Shftimm, 

604. 
BrahmaafaoiTa,  one  of  the   four 

atagea  of  Qfe,  BIS. 
Brahmavarcfaaaa,    defined     to  be 

light,  and  ambitiouslj  ftspired 
wer  bj  the  aucients,  262. 
BTahm&v&dins,  the  sacrificial  li- 
terature of,  4.  Praise  Chhandas, 
63,  Do  Dot  underBland  a  hjma 
abont  the  King  Praj&pati,  157. 
DiBcuss  saerificial  queations  and 
regulate  society,  169.  The  time 
of,  170.  Their  anoual  sacrifice, 
176.  The  period  of,  17a  Eiert 
KreSit  influence  on  the  Ai^an 
family,  179.  The  time  of,  185. 
Declare  that  man  is  the  stj\)ug< 
est  of  all  aiiimaU,  187.  Be- 
cogniied  leaders  of  society,  192. 
Worship  Soma,  I97.  Their 
logical  method,  305.  Ciuiaot 
realise  the  ezpressiona  of  the 
ifijis  as  at  once  poetical  and 
traoscendeotal,  309.  Consider 
heaven  as  solid  as  the  earth, 
209.  Tell  a  story  of  a  battle 
between  Devas  and  Aauras,  210. 
Posseas  kDowledga,  SIO.  Realize 
the  worldly  proeperity  of  Aryas, 
SIO.  Characterize  a  Bin  as  lean, 
long  and  pale,  fill.  Describe 
the  way  in  which  a  sacrificial 
Shastra  is  r<?peated,  211.  Enter- 
tain the  ideaof^ifi,  211.  I|iio- 
rant  about  the  obaracterizationB 
of  the  .Ri«i's  god,  812.  Their 
poner  increased,  213.  Their 
period  in  the  history  of  the 
Ary>is,217.  The  many-aided  bo- 
tivities  of  their  suocessora,  234. 
Their  sacrificial  teachings  to  the 
Aiyas,  239.  A  cootraat  between 
them  and  the  Buddhists  of  the 
LaliCa-Viatara,  241  Their  view 
about  a  sacrifice,  266.  Contrast 
between  their  dicta  and  that  of 
theAcharyaa,a7&  Their  attempt 
to  explain  the  sacrificial  rites, 
281.  Their  introduction  of 
anthropomorphic  ideas  into  the 
philosophv  of  the  Riiia,  286. 
The  word  itself  formed  by  a 
Vflrtikft,  291.  Their  effort  to 
seoura  BrahmaTarchasa,  296. 
Degenency  of  the  people  dur- 


ing their  time,  323.  Composing 
Mantras,  331.  Status  ofSbA- 
draa  in  their  time,  34B'.  Their 
belief  with  regard  to  bleseiuga, 
353.  Orowtb  of  the  feeling  of 
eicIuBiveoess  in  their  time,362. 
They  inherited  the  pastoral  life- 
of  the  Suia,  301.  Not  coo- 
founded  by  Pataiiiali  with  Rim 
393.  Opposition  between  their 

Erincipleu  and  those  inculcated 
y  the  Q&thAs,  444.  Aryan 
ciTilixation  developed  by  them, 
616. 

BrahmS,  plays  an  important  part 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  127. 
Deecribod  as  the  first  priest, 
J7l.  Helps  the  sBcrificer  and 
his  wife,  172.  The  only  priest 
in  the  ancient  sacrifices,  17&. 
Kot  an  officiating  priest  in  tha 
now  or  full  moon  sacrifices,  175. 
Cannot  perform  all  functions  of 
asacrifice,176.  Information  about 
his  duties,  208.  First  mention 
of  him  by  Fata^'ali,  358.  Dis- 
tiugiiishea  from  Ktatra,  108. 

BrihmaTia,  the  literature,  des- 
cribes the  contests  between  the- 
Devas  and  Asuias,  3.  Worls, 
comparison  of  them,  30. 

Br&hmana,  seeks  patronage  from 
princes,  169.  Aapires  aft^r  the 
power  of  knowledge,  182.  Not 
afraid  of  wielding  a  sword,  191. 
Fails  to  secure  distinction,  194- 
His  superiority  overTaishyas  or 
ShQdras,  1 98.  His  status  inter- 
changeable, 198.  Shrinks  ft«ni 
killiog  an  animal  though  it  ia 
hia  function  in  a  sacrifice,  200. 
DevelopB  ^ana  of  self-aggran- 
dizement, 203.  The  greatness 
of  his  influence,  204.  Identified 
with  Brahma,  210.  Always  to 
be  appointed  to  the  office  of  a 
house-priest,  230.  An  educated 
and  initiated  Arya,  243.  The 
history  of  hia  power  of  great 
importance,  343.  Change  in- 
troduced into  his  pursuits,  347. 
His  pre-eminent  qualifications, 
489.  Orthodox,  a  discussion 
between  him  and  the  modem 
reformer,  474.  As  a  teacher, 
systematized  oppontion  totJie 
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yoke  of  Brfthminism,  4B6.  The 
teak-wood  is  bo  called  for  its 
great  durability,  607,  The  par- 
lot  or  the  cow  is  so  called,  608. 
Br&hmiiiuis,  receiviag  horses  as 
their  sacrificial  fee,  16.  Des- 
cribed as  the  educated  Aryae  of 
the  time,  167.  Their  families, 
179,  Their  power  represented, 
181.  Look  up  for  social  dis- 
tinction, 181.  Wealth  is  brought 
to  them  bj  E«atri;a8,  182. 
Form  the  leadiog  cIrsm,  191. 
Their  aupremacj,  19G.  Belong 
to  the  ruhug  class,  199.  Ready 
for  taking  gifts,  201.  Possess 
the  meooa  of  a  atabiUty  of 
Kjatriyafl,  202.  Their  necesBity 
at  a  sacrifice,  S04.  Described 
to  be  strong,  206.  Their  power 
cODsista  in  learning,  206.  Form 
the  folklore,  209.  Distinguish- 
ed from  Kf&triyos  by  the  an- 
cient ktyas,  217.  Why  alone 
allowed  to  perform  thesacrificel 
SS/).  Their  arrogance  and  ex- 
cIusiveneM,  232.  Their  quarrel 
with  the  chieftainn  and  the 
lower  orders,  234.  Form  the 
highest  class,  247.  Their  plot 
to  murder  the  father  of  Frah- 
Uda,  246.  Their  paramouiitcv 
established,  S49.  Their  triuinpfa 
over  the  KMtriyas,  260.  Their 
mentioD  with  respect,  257.  The 
apell  of  their  sanctity  occasion- 
ally broken,  251.  Objective 
method  of  interpretation  adopt- 
ed in  them,  290.  Meaning  of 
sacrificial  treatises,  31S.  Sacri- 
ficial knowledge  inculcated  by 
them,  339.  Tneir  community 
a  predominant  idea  of  the 
period,  346.  Enowa  aa  nobly 
bom,  351.  Supreme  head  at 
all  the  races,  why]  352.  Their 
enmity  with  the  ascetics,  356. 
Their  heritage  the  patriarchal 
system,  362.  Distinction  be- 
tween pater-familios  and  po- 
pular Gotra  known  to  them 
only,  363.  They  form  one  of 
the  essential  parts  of  the  Aryan 
society,  363.  Their  supremacy, 
to  what  conclusions  it  leads  I 
367.  Geographical  noticaa  ob- 
served in  them,  368.  The  learn- 


ed of  them  were  called  by  the 
Dame  of  the  district  where  tbey 
resided,  375.  Their  pilgrimage 
on  foot  from  K&nchi  to  Benares, 
362.  Districta  in  the  south  not 
occupied  by  them,  363.  Their 
settlmg  in  the  towns  with  the 
other  three  castes,  386.  Their 
social  organization,  386.  Oppo- 
sition between  them  aad  th» 
Shiamanas,  3S3.  Sale  in  idola 
discarded  by  them,  393.  Natural 
opponents  of  the  Yavauaa,  39S. 
They  recognize  Buddha  Gou- 
tama  as  a  great  teacher,  410. 
Buddha  broaght  np  under 
them,  41 S.  Free-thinkers  of 
the  echoot  of  Kontaa,  412.  Their 
conference  with  Buddha,  413. 
Antagonism  between  them  and 
the  ascetics,  416.  Some  of  them 
accept  Buddhism,  419.  Cowed 
into  submission  by  fiouddhas, 
4S0.  Their  mode  of  worship 
recognized  by  Buddha,  422.  The 
learned  of  them  the  companiona 
of  the  uopukce,  427.  Glimpsea 
of  the  aogma  of  metempsycboBis 
found  in  them,  429.  Bestowal 
of  gifts  on  them  authorii*d  by 
the  edict  of  Asoka,  436.  Mar£- 
thi  language  as  used  by  them, 
437.  Their  predominance  awak- 
ened opposition,  444.  Many  of 
them  revere  TukSram's  GSthAa, 
447.  They  support  Brahmani- 
col  idolatry,  460.  Their  efforta 
to  bnild  large  temples  where 
heroes  ofB&m&yana  and  Bhftrata 
were  adored,  460.  Their  oppo- 
sition to  the  performance  of  a 
sacrifice  by  a  SbQdra  prince, 
402.  Their  comforts,  463.  The 
kind  of  influence  produced  on 
them  by  Buddhism,  466.  Their 
functions  revived  aad  enforced, 
469.  Their  works  mentioned 
by  Midhavftchftrya,  470.  They 
collected  popular  tales  and  im- 
proved their  general  character 
at  the  time  of  the  decline  of 
Buddhism,  472.  The  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  the 
ShOdnt  artificial,  497.  Jaina 
their  worst  enemies,  49S.  Their 
yoke  thrown  off  by  some  small 
castes,  49H.    One  of  the  three 
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dirisioDS  of  the  kryta,  609. 
Placed  bj  Br&hmaiiiam  at  the 
bead  of  society,  6 13.  Their 
duty  as  priests,  M4 

Brthmana- Literature,  dewrlbee 
the  Bacrificial  system,  14.  Des- 
cribee Shrouta  system  of  Men- 
aces, 82.  When  produced  7  169. 
Its  frequent  recurrence  to  the 
instructive  stories,  214.  Exotu- 
aion  from  it  of  any  other  proof 
thau  whut  is  actutdly  8^«n,  219. 
The  origin  of  tbe  classi ^cations, 
of  five  BubatanceB,  323.  Its 
permiaaion  for  performing  sacri- 
fices, 361. 

Biibmana  prince,  the  rnler  of 
the  central  divitdun,  3SG. 

Bi&bmanaspati,  hie  iron-axe  ekar- 
peaed  bj  Tva«tri,  6Q.  Recites 
a  hymn,  £7.  Identified  with 
Qiifiapati  and  Brihnspati,  1S7. 
Sepresents  the  power  of  priest 
and  of  Brahma  itself,  LSI.  Re- 
cognised as  a  socriificial  god, 
880. 

BrAhmanical -literature,  identifies 
Pr&jSpati  with  years,  months 
and  seB.v)nH,  63. 


vitality  very  great,  498.  It  is 
false  if  the  Indian  re-actionary 
■yst«m  l>e  false,  601.  Affected 
by  the  British  supremacy,  501. 
Its  forms  have  frustrated  the 
re-actionary  movements,  502. 
The  SiltbaB,  JaiDs  and  LingS- 
yatas  acting  against  it,  G02. 
Divided  into  two  sects  by  Shai- 
Tism  and  Taisnavaism,  b05. 
Its  revival,  613.  Influence  of  it 
on  a  Bengali,  615.  The  upper 
classes  in  MahSr&atra  entirely 
under  its  influence,  516. 

BraliQuinya,  one  who  had  adopted 
BrAhmanical  inatitntions,  .264. 

BrihaildevatA.  the  passage  of,  59. 
Observes  a  night  to  be  attended 
with  stare,  69.  Describes  the 
marriage  of  Saranyu  and  birth 
of  Aahvins,  S9. 

Brihas^ti,  sung  by  tbe  Aryas  for 
tbe  aid  he  renders  them,  118. 
Contemplated  by  the  Ai/is,  157. 
Identified  with    BrftbmBnaspati 


and  Qanapati,  tS7,  Sis  re- 
ligious and  philomphica]  system, 
869.  Mentioned  in  reference  lo 
his  teaching  Indra  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  339.  J&b&li  his 
follower,  449.  One  of  ths 
materialists,  47S. 

Briseis,  Biysis— bis  father,  83. 
Appears  to  be  Vrihi  or  rioe,  83. 

British  rule,  oondition  of  tbe 
people  before  its  establishment 
m  India,  611,  They  annibiluted 
the  political  influence  of  tbe 
llor&thas  and  Sibbs,  601.  Im- 
proved and  unlorged  tbe  meau 
of  communication,  601. 

Brysis,  identical  with  Brah,  S3. 
A  poet,  83. 

Buddha,  his  chronology  and  its 
eiact  period,  316.  Explant- 
tion  01  the  term,  314.  Uii 
knowledge  in  Sam4dhi,  417. 
BistinctioD  between  him  anil 
Arbat,  46T.  His  dicta  not  con- 
aiatent,  46S.  His  austerities.  5 IS. 

Buddha  Oontama,  his  teachings 
accepted  by  N&rgirjana,  452. 
The  greatest  and  last  prophet 
of  the  Buddhas,  S41.  His  teach- 
ing on  the  subject  of  Nirv£na 
469.  Delivered  his  discourses 
in  the  popular  language,  464. 
His  time  ft  period  of 
the  revival  of  poetry,  443. 
Rapid  spread  of  bu  doctrines, 
433.  His  chronology  discussed 
by  Turnour,  411.  Politic*! 
events  facilitated  his  operation, 
418.  His  character,  421.  His 
method  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  people  from  the  miseries 
of  this  life,  421.  He  knew  his 
difficulties,  427.  Ideas  generat- 
ed by  his  teachinSH,  461.  His 
opposition  to  "^^dic  polity, 
407.  The  spread  of  bis  influ- 
ence, 123.  Hia  life,  410.  His 
mind  inflnenced  by  tbe  state- 
ments in  the  Gathfts,  456.  His 
different  statements  at  differ-  ' 
ent  times,  IBS.  No  iuconeist- 
enoy  in  his  different  state- 
ments, 467.  His  ideas  about 
Karma  and  UpAdAna,  451.  New 
interpretations  of  his  dicta, 
463.  Stato  of  the  nation  when 
he     began    to     )h«m1),    410. 


Eftrljr  begin*  to  eiunine  pbilo- 
•ophic&l  problems,  412.  Des- 
criptiOD  of  the  restless  state  of 
the  mind,  413.  Before  his 
time  Brfihmanaa  were  the  only 
Gurus  of  other  caatas,  426. 
Stability  of  bis  church  eatab- 
liahed,  420. 

Buddhs'hood,  how  to  attain  to  it, 
423. 

Bouddhaa,  Nirv&na,  the  gmi  of 
their  Mplrations,  512.  Simpli- 
city of  tbeir  doctrines,  429. 
Their  generations  of  Uuddhas 
eierting  themselves,  241. 

Suddhism,  Brihmanical  revival, 
the  necessarr  consequence  of 
its  decay,  498,  lt«  progress  of 
thought  and  Its  development 
of  philoaopby,  316.  Monastery, 
the  great  distinguishing  feature 
of  it,  314.  Its  intellectual  re- 
volution, 313.  No  reference  to 
it  in  Yoga,  305.  Its  action  on 
the  laity,  304.  It  ia  a  result  of 
the  action  and  re-actton  of  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  iu- 
fluences,  284.  The  first  council 
of  the  monks  advances  its 
eause,  433.  Its  doctrines  mys- 
tified by  the  difficulty  as  to 
the  origin  of  Karma  and  UpA- 
dftua,  451.  Succeeded  the 
period  of  metaphysical  classifi- 
cations, 462.  In  its  third  period 
the  pretensions  of  ita  ascetics 
were  thoroughly  established, 
4fl9.  The  time  of  its  dawn,  345. 
Ita  wonderful  results  due  to 
what  1 463.  Its  influence  on  the 
Br&hmanas,  466.  Its  revival, 
461.  It  dispensed  with  the 
Sanskrit  lanKuage  developed 
and  culttvated  at  the  time  of 
Pataojali,  464.  Its  opposition 
to  Vedic  polity,  241.  Abolished 
the  distinction  between  pater- 
fcmilise  and  popolar  Ootra, 
"'"'    ^•~' —    —    its    modern 


the  period  of  ita  decline,  472. 
Characterized  by  the  dogma  of 
metempaycbosis,  429.  Traces 
of  it  abundant  in  the  Shaiva- 
■ystem,  507.  Materially  aided 
by  the   council  of  the  monks, 
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434.  The  status  of  the  Shfidraa 

was  improved  by  it,  469.  How 
to  apprehend  and  appreciate 
it,  431.  Respect  shown  to  it  by 
the  laity  in  the  Ei-Oangetic 
valley,  434  In  its  time  the  Prfl- 
krit  languages  triumphed  over 
the  Sanskrit,  442.  It  inauenced 
the  mind  of  Gouttuna,  488. 
Its  action  on  Vedic  polity,  403. 
Three  periods  of  ita  biatorT,407. 
The  whole  system  built  oa 
Buddha's  mental  struggle 
against  sin,  422.  Its  character- 
istic marks,  410.  Ita  rapid 
spread  due  to  what  ?  421. 

Buddhistic  Chaitanya,  in  hia 
spirit  of  equality  of  all  castas, 
496.  Principles,  of  what  con- 
stituted! 424.  Rationalism, 
Goutama  was  influenced  by  it, 
468.  Q&thfts,  remarks  on,  poetry 
based- on  them,  444.  Preachers, 
the  popular  mtnd  once  accus- 
tomed to  listen  to  them,  504. 

Buddhists,  their  identity  with 
Ukihysmikaa,  a  keystone  of 
Goldsidcker's  superstructure, 
398.    Their  condemnation,    a 

Sredominant  feeling  of  th(f 
ialecticiatis  and  idealists,  495, 
Sale  in  idols  discarded  by  them, 
393.  Serious  difierences  among 
them  settled  by  the  convocation 
of  the  monks,  434.  Opposition 
to  them,  467.  The  non-Vedic 
influences  exerted  by  them 
were  overcome  by  the  Smritis, 
468.  Their  grand  ideal,  43S. 
Mentioned  by  way  of  con- 
demnation in  a  system  of  many 
heavens  and  hell*,  471.  Smritu 
modified  by  their  action,  468. 
Influence  produced  on  their 
mind  by  reading  Earma  and 
Upadftna,  431  They  systema- 
tized the  forms  of  a  cootrovorsy, 
487.  Eneaged  in  the  ctsBsifica- 
tion  and  propagation  of  their 
doctrines,  450,  The  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  soul  not 
developed  before  them,  489. 
Their  doctrine  about  the  state 
of  mind  and  soul,  483.  A  aect 
of  dissenters,  404. 
Buddhi-tattva,  what  is  perma- 
nent and  Mieittial  in  man,  3l6;    i 


BUIiler,  hia  p»per  on  Fanjanja, 

48. 
Bolih,  hiH  Btory,    17T.  Prevanted 

from  adding  a  Mantra,  177. 
Burmah,    Buddhist    missioQaries 

Beat    to    it,     450.     Spread    of 

Nihilism    in    it,  4S8.     Pali,  iU 

closaiual  laoguage,  463. 

CABUL,  the  valloy  of,  179.  Rain 
falls  tht<re  in  tbo  mouth  of 
Poiwa,  60. 

C&jie,  discusaioD  between  them 
and  the  Br&hmaiuis,  499, 

Caldwell,  au  English  author, 
attempted  to  investigate  the 
modern  Turanian  dialects,  613. 

Carnatic,  reference  to  Basva  An- 
nft,  a  native  of  Kaly&na,  Kal- 
burga,  497. 

Carpenters,  do  not  want  timber 
as  there  are  forests  ia  abun- 
dance, 131. 

Carpentry,  necessity  of  its  know- 
ledge, 180 

Oaste,  its  influence,  198. 

Castes,  those  of  the  Vaiahyas  and 
SbQdras  fiied,  198. 

UauoBSus.  the  borders  of,  25. 
Croased  by  tbe  tribe  of  the 
name  of  Siilia,  65.  Limits  the 
boundary  of  Ari&na,  91. 
.  Cawnpur,  included  in  tbe  lower 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  512. 

Central  Asia,  the  native  place  of 
the  ancient  Aryaa,  179. 

Ceylon,  Buddhistic  missionaries 
sent  to  it,  450.  Spread  of 
Nihilism  in  it,  458.  Pali,  its 
classical  language,  463. 

Ohaitauya,  he  preached  in  Bengal, 
496.  Called  himself  the  Yait- 
nava,  496.  A  popular  Bengali 
preacher,  514.  His  songs  re- 
cited, 515. 

Chaityas,  monuments,  460. 

Chanakya,  his  history  cannot  be 
separated  from  that  of  Chandra- 
erupts,  399. 
Chandragupta,  the  Guptas  flouri- 
shed before  him,  394.  Hia  hnll 
mentioned  by  Fatanjali,  398, 
Ifentioned  in  the  Benares 
edition  of  Mahfibhijya,  399.  An 
iaolated  name,  400. 
ChftndUas,  a  low  class,  393. 


Chaplain,  controlling  the  plasi 
and  expenditure  of  hia  chief- 
tain, being  the  first  fire,  S28. 

Charana,  an  assembly  of  nobla 
families,  363. 

Charana-Vyuha,  written  about 
tbe  period  of  the  Br&hma'iical 
revival,  473. 

Ch&rv&kas,  tbe  followers  «f 
Bribaspati,  259. 

Cha«&la,  an  ornamental  top  of  the 
Yflpa,  144. 

Chaturhotri  Mantras,  repeated  b; 
another  BiAbmana,  194.  Tbey 
are  an  attempt  to  spiritualize  a 
sacrifice,  222. 

Cb&tumi^ya-i«fi,  compared  witlt 
Qahanb^ra,  160. 

Cbhandas,  objectivs  method  of 
interpretation  with  reference  te 
it,  290.  Their  auppoaed  eternity, 
S97. 

Chbandaka,  Buddha's  Bervant,4ia 

Ohhaiidi>-Br&hmana,  conatitated 
Yfijnika,  296. 

Childera,  hia  vjewof  Nirvftna,4i9. 

Chinese,  their  religion,  209.  Their 
supposed  origin  from  Qod,  218. 

Cfaitta-Vik«epa,  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples rendered  concrete,  how  t 
314. 

Chivalry,  a  natural  and  neceaswy 
oonaequence  of  leisure '  and 
luxury,  11.  The  feeling  of,  15. 
Institutions  o(  17.  Characte- 
rization of  tbe  feeling  of,  17. 
Period  oi,  tba  myths  of  India 
ocoiirring  in  il,  S3.  Its  pwiod 
followed  that  of  the  pastoral, 
37.  The  state  ofthe  ttivtgm 
during  its  period,  37.  Tbe 
period  of,  47,  The  period  of,  SI. 
The  period  of,  73.  Engenders 
romantic  love  for  fair  ladies, 
124  The  period  of,  141.  Pn>- 
duces  feelmga  of  superiority, 
188.     Ite  predominance,  190. 

Chivalrous  phrases,  44.  Aryas, 
their  contest  with  the  Mazda- 
yasnisns,  51. 

Chola,  au  Aryan  colony,  377.  One 
of  the  prosperous  Aryan  settle- 
menta,  382. 
Chrietinoity,  its  spread  checked 
by  Brfthmanism,  498.  ItH  »al- 
ous  efTorta  in  India  nullifi«d  by 
Br&hmanism,  600.  , 
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CivilizaiioD,  llie  ttiird  stage  of,  3!. 
£vi<leuce      in     favour     of    its 
growth,   46,     Bsvealed   by   the 
eoDgB  of  Soma,  51.  Its  prognsa, 
130. 
Civil  war,  its  cAusm,  101.  Took 
place  among  the  Aryaa   them- 
selves, loa. 
Clan,  a,  led  by  a  ehephord.  10. 
Clans,   uunibsr  of,  formed  by  the 
Aryas,    0.    Mentioned    in    the 
Zendavestft,    13.    Formed  and 
sustained,  IDS. 
Clauship,  the  principle  of,  198. 
Colebrooke,  hie  essay   on   Hindu 

Astronomy,  60. 
Communion,      its    concrete    idea 

with  the  Brahmavadins,  321. 
Comparative  Mythology,  supply- 
ing information  in  evidence,  3. 
It  is  the  only  method  for  in- 
vestigation, 27.  Proves  the 
community  of  creed  and  rp- 
ligious  stories,  T7.  Correspoa- 
deiice  to  the  documeutary  evi- 
dence, 79, 
Comparative  Philology,  supplies 
histurical  materials  in  atiun- 
dauce,  3.  Supplies  information 
in  evidence,  3.  Suppnrte  the 
theory  oE  gradual  growth  of 
civilization,  70.  Corresponds  to 
the  oral  statements,  7tl.  Shows 
that  the  language  of  Zarthu- 
atra  and  Aryas  was  the  same, 
94. 
Comparative  Sphagiology,  investi- 

fntes  niligious  institutions.  78. 
'he  test  of  the  identity  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Sclaavs  and 
Indian  Aryas,  81. 

Confederacy,  meution  of  it  in  the 
Zeud&vestA,  Vi. 

Cosmonony,  that  of  Kapila,  its 
principles  are  recited  in  Smrltis 
a[jd  PuHinas  with  approval, 
404.  Provesthat  Aryas  were  not 
tarbarians,  1.  Helped  by  Agni, 
47.  Largely  develnped  in  the 
third  period  of  Buddhism,  470. 

Cosmological  speculations  of 
Aryas,  18.  Notions  considerably 
advanced  by  the  history  of  the 

Srowth  of    Aditi,  35.    Theory 
eyeloped  by  Kapila,  31 1. 


Cosmos,  notions  entertained  hy 
the  Greeks  about  it,  36, 

Con,  reproduced  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  mythology  as  pro- 
pounded by   Max  Miiller,     148. 

CraoshOvarezii,  identical  with 
Pratiprastb&ta,  99. 

Cryses,  identical  with  Krisa,  83. 

Cryseis,  identical  with  Kriii,  83. 

DAE5A,  interpreted  into  skill 
or  haudiness,  40.  Allusion  to  his 
birth,  41, 

Dakiina-lire,  the  son  of  the  sacri- 
licer,  j>31. 

Dak^»A,  sacrificial  fee,  16. 

Daknn3?ni,  a  fire-pUce  allotted 
to  Adhvaryu,  !77. 

Dant^apflni,  father-in-law  of 
Buddha,  413. 

Danube,  on  its  banks  the  Aiyas 
established  themselves,  112. 

Dftr&-sh&ku,  takes  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  cultivation  of 
Sanskrit  leamiuj;,  4B9. 

Darbha,  sacrificial  grass  brought 
home  from  a  wilderness  before 
a  sacrifice  is  performed,  179. 

Darbha-gra83,8tmng  togetber,lB4. 

Darsha-pdma-mfiHa,  a  sacrifice 
originates  iu  the  Sthili-nftka, 
174.  A  sacrifice  performed  by 
every  gentleman,  175. 

DaruD,  corresponds  toPurodftaha, 
99. 

DSan^  aborigines  of  the  Panjab, 
112.   Have  no  power,  113.  Con- 
gregate in  villa^,    113,  Boast 
of   their  personal   valour,  114, 
Drive  away  the  oowa  of  their 
enemy,  ]  14.  Described  as  dark, 
weak,  and  repulsive,  114.    Con- 
ceal cows  of  the  Aryas  in  a  cave 
out  of  the  way,  137, 
Dasba-Hotri  Mantras,  a  short  ex- 
tract of  them,  223. 
Diisharalha,  obtains  sons  through 
the  blessings  of  the  Munis,  444. 
Desyu,  how  a  Brfthmana  became  a 

Dasyu,  254. 
Dasyu-prince,  hie  account  in  the 

Sblntiparva,  234. 
Dasyus,  their  war  with  the  Aryas 
ended,  21.  Driven  away  by  the 
Aryas,  47.  Of  India,  81.  The 
aborigines  of  tho  Panjab,  112. 
Submitt«d  to  the  Aryaa^^l^S. 
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Defeat-sttcriSce,  performed  for  de- 
feating the  en  emiea,  Itt!. 

De&ution-melbod,  it^  alementa 
and  their  diviHion,  S63.  A 
method  of  PAnini,  266.  A  etaud- 
point  of  the  Arjan  philosophical 
method,  272.  Kature  of  gram- 
matical ralee  based  on  i(^  S73. 
Aa  applied  to  the  iaveatigation 
of  lioguietic  phenomeDa,  S78. 

Delhi,  i to  Btreeta  are  full  of  Boniaa, 
SIO. 

BemoD,  hie  power,  140. 


head  among  the  Grselu,  3 
Devadatta,  his  influence  on  the 

mind     of      Aj&tashatru,     419. 

Decline  of  hia   influence,  419, 
Devarita,   the  adopted  Biihmana 

boy,  S70. 
Devae,  their  eoDtest  with  Asnra^ 

S.  Their  followers,  102.  Opposed 

b;  the  Aenraa,  107.  Their  battle 

with  the  Asuraa,   210.     Their 

triumph  oTer  the  Asurae  due  to 

whatl82. 
Deva-Patnla,  their  share    in  the 

sacrificial  oblation,  64. 
Dhamma-Pada,  uo  mention  of  .war 

with  M&ra  in  it,  444.  EipUined 

by  some  eloquent  mooks,  454. 

Kcstatic  condition  of  the   spirit 

not  understood,  457- 
Dharma,  instruction    in    it,    S97. 
.  Otherwise  called  righteousneee, 

302.     What  it   reeulta  in  ?  307. 
Dh&t&,  The  god  of  atabUity,  22. 
Dh&tu-garbhu,     repositoriea   for 

relics,  460. 
Dheds,  their  strange  metapbyaical 

questiona,  464. 
Dminyft-fires, explain  the  manners 

of  prieHts,  143. 
Dhritarftftra,  a  Eaurava   prince, 

253. 
Dialectics,  a  pursuit  of  the  leaders 

of  society,  333. 
Digambarae,  a  diviaion  of  Jains, 

497. 
Dionysian  mysteriea,  24, 
DionysiuB,  described   as   the   pro- 
ductive and  iatoxicating  power 

of  nature,  Zk 


Diti,  awociated  with     AdiU,  38. 

Substituted  fur  Aditi,  38  Ex- 
plained, 39.  Described  as  fall  of 
faorror  and  danger,  39.  Absence 
of  Aditi,  39.  Said  to  confer 
what  is  desirable,  40, 

DivodSsa,  hia  reputation  eetab- 
Uabed,  122. 

Doctors  ofDiTinity,  other  »a^ 
Ticos  required  by  the  Aryan 
gentlemen,  193.  Quarrel  between 
themselTea,  194. 

Doctrine  of  ntomeota,  it  ia  con* 
demued,  488. 

Domeetic  economy,  proving  that 
the  Aryas  were  not  barbanaDS.!. 

Dramatists,  common  people  enler- 
taiued  by  them,  331. 

Drarya,discu3siou  of  ita  natare  by 
Putanjati,  299.  Is  real  and  cap- 
able of  poeitive  developiueiil, 
491. 

Duftb,  centre  of,  J  89. 

DvipadH,  a  verse  repeated  by 
Hot&  at  the  time  of  wreetinj; 
from  the  hands  of  Nirriti  bar 
cords,  211. 

Dyoua-Aditi,  an  epithet  of,  a 
Easy  to  be  identified  with  na- 
tural pbeuomena,  42,  Referred 
to  in  the  £iL-SauhiL&,  42. 

EARTH,  described  as  the  mother 
by  a  mti.  43.  Called  mother  by 
the  Greeks,   75. 

EklUiata,  the  mother  of  Indra.gR 

Ellora,  the  god  there  is  represent- 
ed as  a  patriarch,  507. 

Empire, divided  into  principalitiM) 
199. 

England,  the  political  constitatiOD 
of.  20. 

Englishmen,  their  fondness  fer 
ice,  147.  Boast  of  their  thought 
and  action,  147.  Consider  what 
ia  impracticable  to  be  absurd 
and  unworthy  of  notice,  169. 
The  pride  of  their  gentility,  S1& 

Epaminondas,  his  phalanx,  112. 

Euclid,  hie  system  compared  to 
that  of  P&niui,  272. 

Europe,  inhabited  by  the  Aiy»«, 
66. 

European  notions,  their  tendeniy 
to  drop  the  last  vowel  of  a  wori 
24.  Scholars,  their  ingenuitj 
baffled  by  the  rationale  of  tha 
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jntereMing  in>'th,  47.  Ball  and 
dance,  18S.  Fr^nckers  oucup; 
ever;  place  of  jwportance  iu 
India,  5(XL 

Europeaus,  foraa  fho  highaat  caatfl 
ialudia,  180.  Troat  theirslavea 
in  America  very  crnellj,  202, 
Not  a«90oiiiitiog  with  subject- 
raoea,  438. 

EraDgelization,  that  of  lodU  at- 
tempted by  European  mis- 
sionarieH,  .'iOO. 

Eiegetic  logic,  developed  b;  the 
objective  method  of  interpreta- 
tion, 290. 

ExegeticB,  what  detnooetratea  ita 
employment,  3A9. 

FEUDAL,  a  conununity  constitu- 
ted by  atatee,  11,  Confederacy 
formed  by  the  ancient  Aryas,  6. 

Feudalism,  the  cooditiori  into 
which  the  Aryaa  passed  from 
the  Btate  of  agricult arista,  1. 
The  necessity  of  encuuraging  its 
growth,  11. 

Feudal  system,  the,  100. 

Folklore,  consista  of  hunting  ex- 
peditions. 65. 

r»ternity,  formed  by  the  Aryas, 
301. 

Fravashis,  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
101. 

Furdusi,  mentions  Hoahang,  120. 

GAHANBAR,  originally  meant 
an  house-holder,  100.  Its  deriva- 
tion, 100. 

OahanbarSjCompared  with  Chfttur- 
masya'iffi,  100. 

Gam,  how  formsd  1325. 

Gana-homa,  a  process  of  iShrouta- 
system,  92. 

Oaitapati,  identified  with  Brah- 
manspati  and  Brlhaepali,  157. 
A  name  of  Brahmanaspati,  32S. 

Oandharvas,  sell  Soma,  146. 

GaTiapaHas,  they  aie  ancient,  325. 

Gang,  a,  formed  b;  the  ancient 
Aryas,  7.  Formea  by  the  Aryas 
to  defend  themselves  from  any 
danger  or  for  killing  a  wild 
animal  for  food,  8.  Ofbunters, 
10. 

GangS,  first  wife  of  Shantaoii,  her 
children  excluded  from  the 
throne,  253. 


'occupied  Ijy  the  Aryas,  1 16. 
Mentioned  in  the  Vedas,  161. 
The  valleys  of,  not  occupied  by 
the  Aryas,  168.  Plains  of,  179. 
The  Aryna  occupy  her  fertile 
valleys,  376.  iJiBtiuction  be- 
tween her  valley  and  that  of 
the  Godivari,  379.  Aryan  settle- 
ments on  her  banks,  379.  The 
nstng  plain  between  her  and 
the  Jamna,  380.  Great  progress 
of  the  Aryaa  living  on  her 
banks,  361.  The  wife  of  Shiva, 
508.  Together  with  the  moun- 
tain Himalaya  personified  bj 
the  non-Airas,  307. 

Gangetia  valley,  all  the  monaa- 
teries  in  it  notequallj[  inspired 
by  fiuddhrstic  doctrines,  433. 
Divided  into  two  parts,  S12. 

Gfirhapatya,  domestic  fire-place, 
16.     Fire  kindled    in  the  morn- 


allotted  to  a  Hotri,  177.  ■  The 
-wife  of  (he  sacrificer,  231.  ' 

Garothmftn,  a  Zendio  name  for 
the  Supreme  Spirit,  153. 

GarutmiQj  a  name  of  the  Sup- 
reme spirit,  163. 

Gathi9,rBpeated  by  the  succtasors 
of  bards  who  go  abont  singing  of 
the  greatnesfl  of  their  goiis,'  1 78. 
Not  to  be  distinguished  'front 
their  atoriea,  214.  Their*  dis- 
tinct mention,  3?7.  Listened 
to  with  eagerness  by  Buddha's 
disciples,  425,  Always  sung  by 
the  monks,  426.  Sung  by  the 
non- Aryas,  441.  They  are  re- 
actionary, 446.  Of  Tuk&rilma, 
Feelings  of  the  Pandits  on  hear- 
ing them,  447.  Statement  in 
them  about  a  man  of  wisdom, 
455. 

Qaus-hudh&o,  corresponds  to  Go- 
dugdba,  ^. 

G&uB  Jtvya,  represents  fresh  milk 
and  clarified  butter,  99. 

Qavisti,  a  word  for  battle,  69. 

Gaya,  characterized  as  an  evil 
spirit,  104.  Pronounces  Gaya- 
Sukla  and  obtains  favour  of  the 
Vishvedevas,  217.    Kot  noticed     i 
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though  in  Arj&varta,  3B3.    A 

place     of  iinportHnce     io  the 
Buddhistic    period,    387.       A 
place  where  Biiddba's   diacijdes 
acquired  a  recognized    position 
ia     eocietj,      419.      Specially 
noticed  and  exalted  nitb  respect 
to  idol  worahip,  471. 
Oftjatri,    Asurt,    a    Vedic  metre 
compared  with  that   of  Zendic, 
96.     Ondertakea     to     procure 
Soma  for  gods,  213. 
Qayomarthan,   his  atoty    is  men- 
tioned ia  the  Veda,  1U4. 
Germanic,  tribes   followed  by  the 

Qreekti,  73. 
German,  considered  as  the  abori- 
gines of  their  conntry,  74.  Wor- 
ship TjT,  the  god  of  war,  74. 
Germauy,  penetrated  by  the  Aryaa, 

66. 
Girija,  the  aon  of  Babhru,  1S4. 
Gibbon,  bis  description  of  the  de- 
generate Bom  ana,  238. 
GodJvuri,  her  banks  fertile.  378. 
Goddesses,  the  modesty  of,  16, 
Go-doha,    an    importaut    part  of 

every  sacrifice,  136. 
Gods,  create  the  universe  by  means 
ofai-acrifice,lM.  Donotacknow- 
ledge  Indra's  right  of  leadersliip, 
198 
Go-diigdha,  corresponds  to  Gaus- 

hudli&o,  99. 
Goldatiicker,  his  speculatitm  as  to 
the  myth  of  Ashvios,  58.    His 
explanatioQ  of  the  Ashvins,   63. 
Otje  of  the  learned  savants,  403. 
Goiiardii,  a  t"wn,  38a 
Gonda,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Mos- 
leiiis.  and   the    Brah[n.inas,  517. 
Gopfl,  wife  of  Buddha,   413.     Her 
uneaaiuess  at  Buddha's  peasive- 
neas  of  mind,  415. 
Gotra,  formed  by  the  patriarchal 
av.-tem    of    (joi-enimeut,    360. 
What  it   included,    361.      Its 
real  meaning,  361. 
Cotras,    their    catalogue    in    the 

Shrouta  Paridhisfu,  473. 
Gotra-sjstem,   the,  its  , origin   in 
the  division  of  the   Aryaa  into 
clans,  1 2. 
Gouda  Br4hmana,  ruling  over  the 

Gurjars,  616. 
Goutama,  differenca  between  his 
dialectic      and      the      modern 


grammar,  290.  His  reference 
to  Yoga  supports  the  given 
cllTunolngical  order,  305.  His 
refutation  of  the  doctriae  irf 
Jfomtntt,  312.  Could  not  Bene- 
tton the  proposition  of  Mtm&n- 
aakas  about  the  signiticant 
power  of  a  word,  488.  His 
polemical  method,  493.  A  logi- 
cian, the  two  feehngs  common 
to  him,  which  ?  485. 

Goutama  Buddha,his  contest  with 
Satan,  92.  Teaches  religious 
dogmas,  169.  Existence  of 
P&taliputra  before  him,  387. 
The  leading  officers  of  Govern- 
ment, his  disciples,  434. 

Goutaiuas,  their  oIhos,  122.  Real 
essence  of  the  Aryan  Society, 
363. 

Govind,  a  teacher,  his  doing  in 
the  Panjab,  614. 

Grahasth&ihrania,  one  of  the  four 
stages  of  the  life,  513. 

Groutha,  supplies  the  place  of  the 
Alkuran,  516. 

Gr4vas,  stones,  100. 

Greeks,  their  notions  enlarged 
when  they  conquered  and  ex- 
plored different  countries,  35. 

Greeks,  69.  Leave  their  native 
country,  73.  Look  on  the  gods 
as  their  ancestors,  74.  luiagiue 
that  one  of  the  races  of  inan 
sprang  from  ,\sh-trees,77.  Sacri- 
ficialsystem  exactly  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  Indian  Aryas, 
83.  Hesemble  Indian  iryas, 
64.  Conquer  Asia.  14&  Their 
stories  narrated,  209.  In  nam- 
ing the  gods  of  other  nations 
they  pi-oceeded  in  the  same  wHy 
thut  the  ancient  Aryas  did.  5<)& 
Yavanaa  identified  with  them, 
369.  Persecuted  their  national 
leaders,  396.  Their  history 
proves  the  energy  of  the  Aryaa 
to  work  out  a  polity,  501. 

Grihya-Sfltra  mentions  sixteen 
rites,  128.  Describes  the  con- 
struction of  a  bouse  in  all  its 
details,  133. 

Grihya-Sfttras,  the  rites  taught  in 
them  are  observed  by  the 
Mar&th&s,  516. 

Orihj'Agni-Kunda,  a  hearth  re- 
quired in  the  SthSlipaka,  171. 
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Grihya-SansthAa,  described,   174. 

Deacribes  Shila-gava  sacrifice, 

174. 
Oi-ihya-Htes,  Tuntraa  are  tacked 

to  them,  473. 
Grimm,  oa  the  law  or,93.  Connecte 

TiiiBCo  wiih  Tin,  74.     Suppoaea 

tbat  the   iBcaivoneB   lived  near 

the  Rhine,  77. 
Grote,  bis  history  of  Greece,  24. 
Gujarfttha,  itii   Datives  iufluenced 

by  the  spirit  of  Jaiuiara,  616. 
Gnna,  discussion  of  it  by  Patanjali, 

299.     Is  real    and    capable  of 

poattive  developmeTit,  4  9 1. 
Gupta-rAj&s,  those  of   Fitaliputni 

were  Mouryas,  394. 
GurJHrs,  their  land  found  in  RSja- 

put&D&,  512.     Beaidnuts  of  the 

Cfaambal  valley,  515. 
Gurus,  teachers,  280. 
Goru  Goviod  improved   the  book 

called  Qrautha,  496. 

HAOMA,  a  plant,  its  juic«  ex- 
tracted,   100. 

Hari,  worshipped  by  the  lower 
orders  in  Bengal,  S15. 

fiarishchandra,  his  story,  41.  Be- 
ference  to  India  as  appeared 
to  his  son,  41.  Alluiies  to  the 
Yavanns  and  Kambojes,   396. 

Bellenes,  their  cohmy,  395, 

Hellespont,  crossed  by  a  tribe,  66. 
So  named  on  account  of  ita  being 
the  high  wny  of  the  Aryis,  67. 
Crossed  by  aryas  who  remem- 
bered their  former  iostitutiuus. 


67. 


Hirfimbi, 
Bhtm: 


originated  from  fhe 
ofMannB,76.   Derive 
IS  from  Irmiii,  77. 
■Aryan   wife    of 


.  253. 
Hierarchy,  the   first  period  of  the 

ancieitt  history  of  India  when 
it  did  not  eiiat,  345. 
Himalayas,  tracts  about  the  foot 
of,  occupied  by  the  Arjas,  lfi7. 
Limita  the  plains  of  the  Indus 
and  the  Ganees.  179.  The  nor- 
thern hoitndary  of  AryAvartii, 
3S0.  Personitied  b;  the  noD- 
Aryas,  507. 


Hinkftra,   a    way   of   prononcin? 

Matitraa.  102. 
Hiouen  Thsang,    a  distinguished 

Cliinese  traveller,  467.    Bis  tra- 

T<-ls  in  India,  513. 
Hiranya-KasLipu,  hia  son's  story, 

248.     A    victim   to   the  Aryan 

polities,  250. 
HinLiiyfiikia,  bow   humiliated,  347. 

A   victim    to   the   intrigues   of 

Aryan  pohties,  'JbO. 
Historical     theory,    explain  a    the 

mythology  ofdifffri;uinationa,4. 
Homer,  hia  story  of  the  Greeks  or 

the  Risia,  2i)8. 
Hoshang,   identical  with  Rhunia, 

120.    A  Persian  name  which  is 

assumed     by    the      Parsia     in 

Western  India,  120. 
Hota,  reoitea  Mantras  for  all  aaeri- 

fieea-  except  the   Agnirtoma,  13. 

Identical   with   Zauta,  99.    Re- 

Kats  hymns  at  a  sacrifice,  154. 
vokes  th»gnda  177.  His  fire 
place  ia  Oarhapatya,  177  Re- 
qnired  for  invnkiiij;  gods,  176. 
Invitea  goda  and  recites  Puronu- 
v&kyS,  154.  Addresaes  the  seven 
deities,  204.  Hecitea  MtintrHs 
in  aloud  and  strong  voice,  SOS. 
Possessea  the  power  of  injuring 
his  enemy,  205.  Placea  the 
vital  aira  in  the  head  of  the 
sacrifice,  205.  Stands  behind 
the  S&ma-singera  in  a  sacrifice, 
206.  Information  about  his 
duliea,  208.  Places  a  two-legged 
sacrifice  r,  210. 

Hota  prieste,  recite  the  Mantrts 
at  a  sacrifice,  12. 

Hotri,  his  presence  ueceasaTT  at 
the  time  of  periodical  sacrifices, 
128. 

Hourvatat,  identical  with  Svar- 
gatra,  98. 

HudHOu,Engliah  institutions  estab- 
lished on  its   banks,  Z2. 

IGNIS,  Roman  name  for  Agoi, 
72. 

Ik^&ku,  the  first  founder  of  th« 
lunar  dynasty,  448. 

Iliad,  gives  deacription  of  sacri- 
ficial rites,  81. 

India,  entered  by  the  Aryas,  35. 

Indian  chronology,  ita  external 
evidence,  270, 
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IiiiIra,n.itionaI  Kodgliis  importance, 
19.  'I'he  g.id  of  tLe  iiyas,  21. 
UfCen  mentioned  in  the  Itik- 
Saiihit^,  22,  Described  ns  an 
Aditya,  23.  Couceitled  by  his 
mothers,  23.  His  contrast  with 
BakxoH,  24.  His  fomJoess  for 
Soma,  24.  The  peraoDificatioD 
of  Afflatoa,  25.  Not  a.  god  at 
tirat,  2&.  Sharea  a  feast  with  | 
the  Moriita,  26.  Kills  hia  father, 
26.  Origin  of  bis  myth,  27. 
The  wild  tribes  and  ludra,  27. 
The  piece  of  land  on  which 
Soma  plant  grows  ja  his  mother  ' 
and  the  plant  itaelf  is  his  father, 
28.  Described  as  the  energy 
which  the  Soma-drink  produces. 
2ti.  Used  in  the  sense  of  energy, 
28.  What  is  seen  by  him  1  2a 
The  sign  of,  28.  What  is 
accepted  by  himl  28.  What 
is  created  by  bim  7  28.  Des- 
cribed as  the  spirit  which  the 
Soma-juice  produces,  28.  What 
is  given  by  him  1  28.  His 
interpretation  supported,  26. 
Notions  about  bim  are  modi- 
fied, 29.  Birth  of,  29.  Descri- 
bed as  a  fierce  indiridual,  39. 
Uia  power,  29.  BepreB«nt«d  as 
sharpening  his  weapon,  30. 
Strong  men  possessed  of  hia 
spirit,  30.  His  triumph,  31. 
His  power  believed  in.  31.  His 
war  with  Vrittra,  31.  Ofer- 
comee  Vrittra,  31,  Said  to 
have  a  patriarchal  family,  32. 
Loses  hia  authropopathic  cha- 
racter, 32.  Sung  by  a  shepherd, 

32.  Identified  with  one's  wife, 

33.  The  god  of  the  Kfatrijas, 
3a  His  mvth  modified,  Sa 
His  warlike  character  described, 
33.  Exalted  into  a  king.  33. 
Hia  helmet  mentioned,  34.  His 
notions  defined,  30.  Becomes 
a  deity  of  power  and  victory, 
35.  Described  as  the  god  of 
war  and  victory,  36,  Appear- 
ing in  the  disguise  of  a 
Bi^hmana,  4.  A  hymn  pro- 
doced  for  him,  41.  Sup^nedei 
Agni,  47.  V^yu  mentioned 
along  with  him,  47.  Ruled  over 
Marut«  as  a  companion,  46. 
Touches  the  sky,  48,  67.    His 


prayer  corresponds  to  tliat  of 
the  Shrotriyas,  81.  Abhwrcd 
by  the  Masdayajniaos  as  abad 
power,  98,  Hia  contest  wiib 
TvBwtri,  104.  Magnified  by  the 
hrytLt,  107.  Sung  by  the 
Aryas  for  the  aid  he  renden 
them,  116.  Specially  invoked, 
128.  Overcomes  Vritra  and 
brings  down  rain,  140.  Be- 
comes the  creator  of  tha 
universe,  147.  Killa  Vritn, 
147.  Aids  more  tbaa  6ftr 
Aryan  leadera  against  their 
fnemks,  147.  The^  god  of  tha 
Aryaa,  162.  Prayedtoin  tinwtf 
danger,  187.  Hia  beloved  wif^ 
196,  207.  Animals  killed  for 
him  ill  sacrifice,  466. 

Indr&ni,  tha  wife  of  ludra,  31 

Indriya,  described  by  P&nini,  SS. 
The  history  of  it  supports  tbt 
interpretation  of  the  «(ud 
Indra,  29. 

Indus,  on  the  banks  of,  the  Aryw 
sung,  94.  CroBsed  by  the  Aiy» 
under  difierent  leadera,  10& 
Its  valleys  are  occupied  by  tkt 
Aryaa,  llfl.  Worshipped  by 
the  Uindns  of  Sindba,  IIT. 
Plaiua  of,  179.  Tha  Aryu 
fought  their  way  in  her  valley, 
369.  Deserts  lying  betweai 
her  and  Jamna,  376. 

Inferior  Aryas,  their  analog;  to 
serpent  Ai«is,  215. 

Infinite,  the  process  for  the  leali- 
zatioQ  of  its  conception,  36. 

InirEevones,  derived  their  nine 
from  Ynguio,  76.  Originated 
from  the  sons  of  Maaus,  76. 

Invasion,  of  India,  2.  Of  tha 
Fanjab,  46. 

Invocations,  in  the  ilik-SnnhitA,!. 

Iran,  Indian  Mahomedans  euu 
from  it,  1 70. 

Irmin,  a  Saxon  god,  77. 

Irmiuo,  the  third  sou  of  Mantii, 
77. 

Isctevones,  originated  from  tbt 
three  sons  of  Manus,  71. 
Supposed  to  live  near  tbeBbint, 
77, 

Isoo,  identified  with  Askr,  76. 

I«(i,  known  to  the  ZendftvestA,  99. 

Utia,  form  the  Agnittona,  17& 
A  series  of  smaUsaciififas,  17S> 
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Italy,  entered  by  the  Aryas,  66. 
Itih&aa-Pnrftjiani,  incluaed  iu  the 

worka  called  Bi'fihm&nas,  470. 
Izeehne,  a  ceramouy  of  the  Ptnte, 

9». 
Izha,  the  name  of  Earth,  101. 

JAbAlI,  his  ignorance  aa  to  who 
his  father  was,  S5&.  Refereace 
to  the  dialogue  between  him 
aod  R&ma,  449. 

Jacob  Grimm,  his  coUection  of 
correBpouding  Teutonio  words, 
74. 

Jaimini,  reference  to  a  passage 
quoted  by  his  oommentatora, 
42.  The  fnndameutal  prio- 
ciple  of  his  system,  388.  The 
author  of  the  Firat  Ut[uftQS&, 
305.  Stigmatiied  as  an 
atheist  in  the  Fadma-Purftna, 
471.  FreMded  Qoutama,  Ka- 
n&da  and    others,    487.     His 

Shilosophical  system  referred  to 
yKapiia,49*. 
Jaina,  to  be  found  throughout 
the  whole  of  India,  497.  How 
they  seceded  Erom  Brfthmanism, 
B02. 
Jamadaeni,    iosolted  and  killed 

by  a  K«atriya,  390. 
Jamna,  the  valley  of,  not  occu- 
pied by  the  Aryas,  168.  The 
country  between  her  and  the 
Ganges  occupied  by  the  Aryas, 
S69.  Allusion  to  the  desert  lying 
between  her  and  the  Indue,  976. 
Its  valley,  SIS.  Rftma  and 
Erima  worshipped  ia  her 
valley,  514. 

lanaka,  his  mention  in  the 
ChhSndogya,  446. 

Tanamejaya,  his  g^e,  S16.  The 
story  of  his  eat^iflce,  233. 

Jan&sas,  next  to  warrion  and 
priests,  130. 

'inaBhruteya,  a  learned  man  and 
his  story,  217. 

[ftts,  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Moslems  and  the  Brfthmanas, 


Faxartes,  a  river,  along  the  bulks 
of  wluch  the  A^oa  form  a 
community,  89.  Valley  of,   91. 

rehovah,  spoken  of  in  a  variety 
of  ways  iu  the  Jewish  ecrip- 
tures,  138. 


Jews,  are  they  idaltters }  138. 
Their  religiou  referred  to,  209. 
Meutioned  in  reference  to  the 
Pharisees,  419. 

Jnioa-Stlkta,  mentions  the  four- 
fold division  of    priests,    179. 

JnflpaJca,  introduction  of  the 
subject  of  what  is  called  inter- 
preting P&nini  by  PAninL 
alone,  274. 

JnApskas,  not  developed  by  one 
or  two  genostions  of  people, 
S31. 

Jove,  described  as  a  deatractive 
deity,  84. 

Julian,  ooiapares  popular  songs  of 
the  Germans  to  the  cries  of 
birds  of  prey,  76. 

Julius  Cs»sar,  his  modest  Ofttnion 
of  his  own  work,  329. 

Jupiter,     the    father  of  Dyous, 


KA,  mentioned  as  the  Sun  in  the 
Zend&vea(4,  156,  A  pronoun — 
the  interpretation  put  upon  it 
by  t^e  Brahmav&dins,  221. 

Esbira,  a  popular     Mabomedan 

Sreacher,  614.  His  doctrines 
estmctive,  516. 

Eacbchha,  Eutch,  S72. 

Eaivalya,  this  Yoga  doctrine  not 
hinted  at,  290.  The  fourth  PSda 
of  Yoga  Sfltras,  310. 

EAlakavana,  Eastern  boundaiy  of 
the  Ary&varta,  380. 

E&lapaka,  a  Sh&khi  of  the  Teds, 
297. 

ESMehoka,  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  Ashc&a,  434. 

EaJhana  Pandit,  autbor  of  a  part 
of  BAj&tarsngint,  467. 

Eali,  one  of  the  sacied  seers,  338. 

Ealps,  SQtrak&ras,  its  authors, 
303. 

Ealpa-SQtrae,  also  taught  to  pu- 
pils, 296.  Some  of  them  known, 
336. 

Eamaiu&lu,  a  jar,  294. 

Eambojae,  mentioned  in  Harivan- 
aha  with  re^;ard  to  their  cus- 
tom of  shavmg,  396. 

Eamboja,  Aryan    colony,  372. 

E&mplk,     modern  Cabu^  3T3. 

Kimye«(i8,  performed  frequently, 
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Ean&ds,  his  dialectics,  390.  A 
philosopher,  298.  His  msaning 
of  the  word  Buddhi,  299.  His 
B^tem  in  ooDJuDCtion  with  tlist 
<M  Goutama,  304.  Hia  refereuce 
to  Yoga,  SOS.  Stigmatized  as  an 
atheist  in  the  Padmo-Fur&na, 
471.  His  system  superaedad 
that  of  Kapila,  48S.  His  divi- 
sion of  Brfthmanaa  into  false 
Mid  real,  489.  His  compariHon 
with  P&mni  elicit*  tiie  salient 
points  of  his  system,  489.  On 
what  does  he  found  the 
authority  of  the  Vedaa  1  490. 
OriginateB  a  tnoacenden  tali  sin, 
491.  Comparison  of  bis  antdrais 
with  that  of  PAnini,  498.  What 
is  his  Bjstem  T  493.  Hia  formal 
logic,4g3.  A  philoaophicat  school 
refsired  to  hy  Kapila,  494.  A 
logician,  the  two  leelings  com- 
mon to  him,  495. 

Eftna^A,  its  position  between  the 
sea-coast  and  upper  Tungablur 
drft,  513. 

K&naJAa,  their  character  describ- 
ed, 516. 

K&ncht,  known  to  Patanjali,  382. 

Eanva,  the  chief  of  the  clan  called 
Eanvas,  44. 

'  the  Aryan  society, 

Eapftia,  a  potsherd  on  which  a 
cake  is  baksd,  172. 

Eapila,  bis  ayBtem,  304.  Befers 
t^at!  antecedent  systems,  305. 
His  system  characterized  by 
the  apfrit  of  tedions  and  exhaus- 
tive division  of  a  principle,  463. 
His  system  simple  and  meagre, 
463.  Stigmatized  as  an  atheist 
in  the  Padma-PurAaa,  471.  Ex- 
clusively  enga^  in  excogita- 
tion, 483.  Hia  idea  about 
.  Funua  or  the  ideal  power,  494. 
Inculcated  scepticism,  494.  An 
idealist — the  two  fe^ngs  com- 
mon to  him,  495.  His  frequent 
reference  to  the  Veda,  49S. 

Eapila  Vastu,  413. 

EftrikAs,  otherwise  called  Sbloka- 
VArtikas,  330. 

Kartkt-sacrifice,  Ha  effect,  247. 


Eanna,  its  definition  and  eiplans- 
tion,  431.  An  active  principle^ 
4SL    Relation  between  it  and 


cannot  be  nnllifiad,  457.  Wbea 
in  its  third  stage,  must  run  its 

Karma-MtmAnsi,  conSict  between 

it  and  the  Yoga,  284. 
E&jftys,  its  meaning  according  to 

P&nini,  S5i. 
E&sbakntsna,  a  reference  to  bim 

by  B&daiiyana,  298.    His  meu- 

iiou  by  Patanjali  supports  tba 

STBD  chronological  order,  304. 
treatise  on  MtmAnsft,  30(>. 

EfUbik&-Tritti  states  tfaatludra 
signifies  the  sonl  or  Atml,  29. 
Vlutikas  in  it  same  as  thoae  in 
the  PUAa,  330.  A  oommra- 
tary  on  P&nini— allusion  to 
Yavanas  in  it,  396.  Comparima 
of  its  different  copies  estab- 
liahes  what  proposition  f  389, 
Though  it  follows  UaMbb&«ya, 
makes  some  cbauges,  400. 

Elsbmtr,  a  part  of  Tllhika,  400. 
A  dis^ot  to  the  North-west  of 
Hindusthao,  386.  Spread  of 
Nihilism  in  it,  4S8. 

EAshyapa,  his  discourses,  328. 

EMiyapas,  the  hereditary  prieats 
of  Janamejaya,  S33. 

EibAaka,  a  ShEUdtft  of  the  Veda, 
297. 

EAlyAyana,  a  achool-man,  261. 
Regulation  by  him  of  the  forma- 
tion of  names  and  terms,  291. 
Scholasticism  flourished  in  his 
time,  292.  State  of  theology 
and  literature  in  his  time,  ^3. 
Reiterates  the  phraseology  of 
Prfttishikhyas,  330.  Scholastic 
distill  otions  made  when  he 
flourished,  330.  .Aranyaka-litera- 
tnre  reaped  in  his  time,  331. 
Lived  about  a  hundred  years 
before  PaUnjaii,  332.  Notices 
the  changes  in  the  arstem  of  ac- 
centnation,  339.  Time  of  hia 
appearance,  346.  Reference  to 
his  distinction   between  Yfunt 
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jfan  U>  be  made  in  his  time, 
3138.  Change  iDtrodnced  in  the 
society  in  Eiatime,  361,  Notices 
patriarchal  deterioration  in  a 
Vftftika,  362,  BapreseoUtiTe  of 
the  Scholastic  [nriod,  364.  The 
great  desert  received  a  name 
at  his  time,  976.  His  DHation 
of  the  couatrj  of  do  rites,  378. 
Flaces  for  permuieut  coloniza- 
tion in  his  time,  379.  Qtogra- 
phical  notices  in  his  work,  887. 
Never  mentions  Yaianas,  395, 
The  school  of  thinkers  sttract- 
iug  special  attention,  108. 
Kava-Us  corresponds   to  Kivya- 

Usana,  104. 
Kavata-Ailfln,    his  learning  puts 
Br&bmanaa  to  shame,  SS2.  Men- 
tioned   in    the  Aitareya-Brfth- 
mana,  440. 
Kiver^    its     bank    fertile,     378. 
Its  valley  excluded    from  the 
Ary Avar ta,  386.  Its  lower  valley 
occupied    by    the  Tamil   race, 
612. 
Kerala,  one  of  the  powerful  Aryan 

settlemente,  382. 
Kereaaspa,  identical  with  Erishft- 

va,  104. 
Khacbpa,      distinguished      from 

Pfifhara,  3d. 
KUafufika,  hie  discoursee,  338. 
Khshacta,  identical   with    E«eta, 

102. 
Kosala,  an  Aryan  colony,  373. 
Kouptna,  its    meaning  according 

to   Pdnini,  356. 
Kou4&mbt,  a  town,  386, 
Koushika,  his  doctriues,  328. 
KoiMttalcas,  differ  from  Paingyas, 

198. 
Koutaa,  leader  of  the  rationalists 
in  T&ska's  time,  41.  A  theologi- 
cal    teacher      mentiooed     by 
F&nini,  290.  A  propounder  of 
SBcriticial    dogmas,    319.    The 
authority  of  the  Vedas,  408. 
Eriia,  Identical  with  Closes,  83. 
Eriian,    the   Sanskrit    form    of 

Erisa,  83, 
Knshimu,  a  guardian   of   Soma, 

213. 
EHsbfisva,  identical    nitb  Eare- 

saspn,  104. 
Krifl,    identical     vith    Cryseis, 


Eri«na,  son  of  Yashod&  men- 
tioned in  the  Chchh&Qdogya. 
448.  The  seat  of  his  followers 
is  Mathur4  614.  Worshipped 
in  Giuar&thB,  516, 

Kridi,  n^t  to  warriors  and 
priestfl,  130. 

Knji,  an  action,  200, 

K»a»a-Vftda,  a  Dontroversy  in 
Ancient  Indian  philosophy,  3 12. 

Eiatra,  distinguished  &om  Brah- 
ma, 102.  The  status  of  a 
Eiatriyo,  198.  The  power  of 
K«atriyas  consista  in  bravery. 
306.  ItB  followers,  225. 

E«itriya,  playing  at  dice  with  bis 
family,  16.  Drives  in  a  splendid 
chariot,  33.  Allusion  to  his 
remark,  34,  Performs  a  sacrifice 
for  wealth,  182,  Not  ashamed 
of  tilling  the  ground,  191.  His 
status  interchangeable,  198  His 
superiority  over  Vaishyas  and 
Shfldras,  198.  Is  a  B&j4,  199, 
Meant  Eiattra,  201-  Eujoys  the 
royal  power,  201.  His  stability 
possessed   by  the    Br&hmanaa, 

202.  Eialts  tiny  body  ho   likes, 

203.  DifTerences  between  him 
and  the  Brihmana,  224,  His 
simplicitv  and  knowledge  as 
compsrea  to  the  intelligeQce  of 
the  Biihmana,  824  How  and 
when  allowed  to  share  in  the 
sacrifice,  SS6,  Bow  destroyed 
by  the  fires— when  angry  with 
him,  S31.  One  of  the  upper 
classes,  390.  His  encroachment 
on  the  dignity  of «  BrShmana, 
351.  Thinking  for  himself  and 
setting  himself  up  a  teacher, 
400. 

Kiatriya-prince,    his  court,  203, 

EMtriyos,  compared  to  Indra  in 

riches,  33.    Comtxu^  to  Indra 

in  power,  33.    Their  favourite 

weapons,  34.    Developed    into 

K'nces,]69.  Their  famdies,  179. 
ut  of  their  hraveiT,  186, 
Their  tendency  to  develop  into 
princes,  198.  Belong  to  the 
nibng  class,  199.  Drive  iit 
rattling  carriages,  199.  Make  a 
parade  of  their  inflnence,  200. 
Anxious  to  consolidate  their 
power,  202.  Subordinate  to 
I      priests,  206.  Their  power  con-i 


power  con-i 


(Dsts  in  bravoy,  20&  Tbeir  in- 
■tructioD  in  the  AfhAi^perio*], 
S14,  Hon  reckouad  inferior  to 
the  Br&hmanas,  327.  Their  rup- 
ture with  tbe  Br&hmMiaa,  232. 
I>omiiieeT«d  over  by  the  BrA- 
hmaM8,247.  Their  humility  not 
complete,  34ft.  Posaeaeiag  uo 
power  over  the  BrfthmanM,  S50. 
The  apell  of  their  valour  oc- 
oaeioDally  broken,  251.  Tbetr 
civil  ware,  361.' Their  eipedi- 
tion  into  the  South,  201.  Aban- 
don the  pleasures  of  this  life 
and  seek  to  obtain  salvation, 
261^  One  of  the  first  three 
ckMca,  267.  One  of  the  es- 
oential  parte  of  the  Airon  so- 
oietf,  363.  Those  of  the  time 
of  F&nini  establialied  colonies 
uid  became  R^&s,  S81.  Their 
magnificent  pfthuieH,  305.  Their 
ooiigr^tiona  in  the  towns  with 
the  ottter  three  castea,  SSS. 
True — the  time  when  tbey 
flouriahed  in  the  Arj&Tarta,  4U3. 
Support  Br&hmanical  idolatry, 
460.  Their  functions  revived 
and  enforced,  469.  One  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Arfas,  609. 

Enttra,  meaning  of  the  wonl 
Ki&triya,  201. 

EMvatra,  signifies  a  protector  of 
a  nouse,  lOZ. 

E«ema,   inherent    stability,  2flG. 

Kilhn,  explaining  Vcdio  My- 
tholi^gy  oy  bis  meteorologiud 
theory,  &.  His  meteorological 
theory,  6.  His  storm-theory, 
69, 

KubQ,  recognized  as  a  fominine 
deity.  64. 

EiimArilaBharte  ridiculed  Smritis 
and  sought  to  undermine  their 
authority,  470. 

Kancia,  a  hearth,  176. 

Kandia,  added  to  tbe  new  or  full 
moon  sacrifice,  176. 

EUrma,  l^end  of  and  its  analysis, 
247. 

Kums,  leaders  of  the  people  in 
their  time,  369.  Panjab  their 
place  of  habitation,  372.  Tlie 
time  when  they  abounded  in  Ma- 
thura,  403.  Northom,  located 
on  tlie  Paiijab-eide  of  the  Bimi- 
laj-u,  373. 


EfUmAttcfa-homa,  a  process  in 
the  Shrouta-system,  92; 

LAERTES,  fother  of  Ulysses,  77. 

Lalita-Vistara,  Engliahmeo  call  it 
a  romance,  410.  Gives  tiia  life 
of  Buddha  Ooutama,  4]0.  Nv- 
ratee  storiea  of  ascetics,  417. 
TraasIatioD  of  one  of  its  pas- 
f^en,  43i.  The  language  at  its 
time  besan  to  deviate  from  the 
claeaical Ssaskrit, 445.  Bearsout 
the  testimony  that  Buddhamada 
difierent  Htatumenta  at  different 
timea,  4£5.  Statement  in  it 
about  ShAkya,  314.  Its  age  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  the  Dhamma- 
Sda,  435.  Its  statement  about 
ftra  or  tjatan,  243.  Its  state- 
ments summed  ap,  459.  Befets 
to  a  materialistic  system,  450. 

Linga,  in  worshipping  tihiva,wata 
must  be  poured  on  it,  506. 

Linga- Purftiia,  exaggerates  the 
power  of  Shiva,  SI 4. 

LiagSyatas,  those  who  wear  the 
badge  of  Sbiva  on  their  body, 
497.  How  they  seceded  btaa 
Buddhism,  S03. 

Literature,  what  did  it  include! 
334. 

Lokas,  three  in  number,  309. 
Seven  in  number,  SlO. 

Lopa,  disappearance,  268. 

Lucknow,  mcluded  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Gauges,  612. 

UACHIAVELI,  an  Italian  politi- 
cian, 858. 

M&dhava,  id^tifies  Ni«tigri  with 
Aditi,  26. 

Madbvach&rya,  organized  a  sect 
of  those  who  were  dis- 
satisfied wilh  Shaiviem,'  403. 
He  interprets  the  Sfltras  of 
B&larftyana  into  his  system 
of  theism,  495. 

M&dhav&ch&rya,  speaks  vaguely 
on  the  subject  of  Purinas,  470. 

Mftdhavas&yan&chbja,  successor 
of  Shankar&chArja,  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Vedas,  503. 

Madhuparks,  food,  190. 

Madhya-deaha.  defined  and  dis- 
tinguished  from    Brahmavarta, 

46a. 
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UUhjniitiikas,  n  cla«  of  BoddhuU 
and  foundoTdof  a  Bjst«m  of  philo- 
sophy, 312.  Of  Patanj&li,  their 
conD«ctioD  and  ideatiGcation 
mth  those  of  N&i^una,  390. 

HftdhjamikAu,  rsfera  to  oentnd 
towns  or  GiAmas,  307. 

Madra,regular  kingdoms  organiied 
in  it,  368.  Its  setUers  Uie  S&l- 
vaa,  377.  Its  Entriya  prince, 
385. 

Madraa,  Puijab,  their  place  of 
dwelling,  373.  Northern,  located 
on  the  Faiyab^deof  the  Himft- 
laya,  373. 

Ma^adha,  Aryan  colony,  373. 
Ajitashatni  ita  king,  433. 

MagfaavaiiiOhangediotoBhagaTan, 
23. 

Masna-chaita,  its  importance  in 
the  study  of  English  history,  20. 

Hab&bb&rata  mentions  tribes,  13. 
The  greatest  literorv  compoei. 
tioa  (^the  BrahTnavidins,  234, 
A  Bonrce  of  historic  information, 
240.  Instances  therefrom  to 
support  the  aathor'a  view,  2Sd. 
Originally  consisted  of  five  thou- 
sand Shiokas,  33a  Its  heroes 
■worshipped,  460.  The  stories  in 
it  reiterated  and  enlarged,  4TI. 
Mention  of  the  Yavsnae  in  it, 
39S.  Ita  heroes  elicit  great  in- 
terest, 514.  Its  period  famous 
for  the  wars  of  the  Kuras,  SCI. 

Uah&bhAtya,  a  great  scholastic 
diBquisition,292.  That  of  Fatan- 
jftli,  303.  Of  Patanjftli,  an 
encyclopedia  of  philosophy  and 
literatnre  of  the  time,  333.  Be- 
fers  to  pastoral  habits,  346. 
Uakes  no  allusion  to  Oayft  and 
Bi^Bgriha,  387.  Conclusion 
drawn  from  its  examination, 
390.Au  examination  of  its  copy, 
399.  Comparison  of  different 
copies  establishes  whatF  399. 
Revival  of  its  study,  400.  Its 
general  attitude  towards  the 
tShfldras,  402.  Revival  of  its 
text  in  Kashmir,  403. 

MahAuadl,  her  valley  occupied  by 
JacaQnitha,  tlS. 

Hah^anika-element,  spoken  of 
by  Kityftyaoa,  346. 

MahAi^Ira,  plateaus  of,  3D.  The 
influence  of  the  preaching  of 


Cbaitauya  rapidly  spread  into 
this  country,  4»7 

Mah&rfttOi,  the  language  was 
materially  aided  in  its  develop- 
ment by  PWi,  463. 

Mahirs,  thsir  strange  metsphy- 
aical  questions,  464. 

MahAvanso,  Tumour's  introduc- 
tion to  it,  411. 

Hab&ytata,  a  sacrifice  in  which 

giests  take  their  seats  on  a 
autifiil  swing,  ISS. 

MAheahvar&ai-Slltrini,  composed 
by  a  person  named  Shiva,  506. 

Mahomedanism,  withstood  by 
Hinduism,  600.  Taught  the 
Ben^i  to  shut  up  his  women 
in  bis  house,  515. 

Mahomedans,  come  into  India, 
170.  Their  religion,  S09.  Great 
opponents  of  &ihmaniinn,  488, 

Maidens,  remain  unmarried,  134. 

Maitrft-Varuna,  described  as  the 
mind  of  the  sacrificial  person, 
220. 

MaitrAyanaka,  name  of  an  Aryan 
settlement,  373. 

Makha,  a  name  of  a  sscriSce  oc- 
curring in  the  Aik-Sanhittl,  21, 

MalayAlam,  the  race  occupying 
the  sea-ooast  about  Travancore, 
512. 

Malayals,  thrircharacter  describ- 
ed, 516. 

Malinda,  oonverted  to  his  own 
opinions  by  NAgirjuns,  462. 

Malva,  the  natives  under  the 
infiueoce  of  Mshomedanism 
and  Brftbmanism,  515. 

Hanas,  KanAda'e  definition  of  it, 
300. 

Mandab,  the  first,  describes 
Indra  as  carrviog  an  iron 
weapon,  SO.  The  ninth  enu- 
merates the  qualities  of  Soma, 
137. 

Uannus,  son  of  Tuisco,  74.  Deriv- 
ed from  the  root  man  to  mea- 
sure, to  think,  75.  His  three 
soii8,76.  Mentioned  byTacitus, 
76.  His  second  son.  His  third 
son,  77. 
Uantras,    verses,     which    HotA 

Sriest  recites  at  a  sacrifice,  13: 
iven  in  the  Taittiriya-Sanhiti 
and  to  be  recited  hj  a  Hot& 
priest,  13.    Their  lecitatiou  on   i 
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behalf  of  ladies  in  a  suft  voice, 
16.  Composed  in  the  nunj 
"^.   Overcome  demons, 


ditiou  and  acoommodatioii  in 
sAcrificea,  177.  Bepeotod  by 
AiUuha,  104.  Their  former 
power,  204.  Fulfil  anjr  desire, 
SOS.  Identical  with  a  thunder- 
bolt, 205.  Described  M  wea- 
poDB,  208.  Their  use  hj  the 
Itina,  £79.  Their  power  to 
bring  down  rain,  29?.  Sacri- 
ficial IcDowledge  inculcated  hj 
them,      329.  Coatradiatla- 

guiehad  from  the  Tantran.  478. 

Mantra-vid,  a  theologian,  356. 

Maoa,  a  royal  Riti,  5B.  Identifioa- 
tioD  of,  59.  fionndaries  of 
IryAvarta  fixed  in  his  time, 
880. 

Uauufaotures  are  liberally  patro- 
niiwd,  125.  Show  gmX  pro- 
greas  iu  civilization,  130. 

Manns,  the  ancestor  of  the  Uauu- 
shyas,  7S. 

MUra,  a  person  in  Buddhiam  re- 
sembling Satan,  314.  Buddha's 
fear  of  him,  491.  The  vivid 
impressiou  of  bis  power,  424. 
Subjugation  of  him  by  Buddha, 
432.  Military  operatioos  against 
him  only  recited,  446. 
Spiritual  war  with  bim  g^ 
dually  ceased,  446.  Description 
of  a  war  with  him,  not  realiza- 
tion  of  it,  458.  Overcome  by 
Buddha,  402.  His  power  not 
preached  to  the  people  by 
the  Buddhists,  461.  Monks 
knew   not   bis  power,  402. 

Harftth&a,  YitAtAa\&,  tbehr  cele- 
brated deity,  23.  Tbeir  systema- 
tized opposition  to  the  Maho- 
medan  concjuerors,  230.  Those 
in  the  Tamil  oouutry  use  Tamil 
words,  438.    Occupy  the  valley 

,  of  the  upper  Ckid&vari,  the 
Kritaa,  and  the  TungabhadrA, 
512. 

MArj&ltya,  sacrificial  room  of  the 
prieste,  143. 

Marriage-Rifts,  paraded  in  a  pro- 
Martin  Haug,  93.  His  translation 
of  a  passage,  230. 


Maru,  the  Ai^an  name  for  the 
desert  of  UajapntAnS,  376. 

Haruts,  killers  accompanying 
their  leader  in  a  hunting  expiedi- 
tioD,  25.  Aid  Indra,  30.  Beoome 
oompantons  of  Indra,  S2.  Lose 
their  ant^ropopathic  character, 
33.  Tllyu  as  mentioned  along 
with  them,  4.  Described  to 
have  associated  with  rain,  47. 
Prajaed  rain,  48.  Dsscribed  as 
representing  the  variety  of  at- 
mospheric phenomena,  48,  207. 

Mathiuft,  a  town  of  the  Kunis, 
386.  A  city  strongly  inflnenoed 
by  Br&hmftnism,  514. 

Uftyftdevt,  mother  of  Baddha,411. 

Max  Mmler,  his  solar  syBtem,  5. 
Hia  principles  of  the  snlar 
theory  of  mytbolory,  716.  His 
views  about  Aditi,  35.  Des- 
cribes the  nature  of  the  process 
of  the  conception  of  the  In- 
finite, 36.  Remarks  that 
Aditi  was  the  original  reading, 
36.  Hia  apeculation  as  to  the 
myth  of  Aahvins,  58.  His 
evidence  in  support  of  his 
"dawn  theory,"  58.  Claaaifin 
the  materials  of  Bopp's  Com- 
parative Grammar,  08.  A  qnota- 
tion  &om  his  Chips  from  a  Oer- 
man  Work-shop,  60.  His 
etymology  of  the  word  Duhitar 
(daughter)  coufirmB  the  state- 
ments about  the  pa&toral  period, 
60.  His  teatimony  to  the  theory 
of  gradual  growth,  70,  Hia 
attempt  to  open  a  new  mine  in 
comparative  mythology,  72. 
Quotationa  from  bis  Iiectures  on 
the  Science  of  language,  73.  His 
lingual  theory  of  the  origin  of 
mythology,  149.  His  views  of 
Nirvana,  459. 

Mazdayasnians,  are  to  be  con- 
trasted and  ,not  compared  with 
the  Indian  Aryas,  60.  Followers 
of  ZarthuBtra,  51.  Described  aa 
conservatives,  90.  Compared 
and  contrasted  with  the  ancient 
Aryas,  90.  Conform  to  the 
established  Aryan  usagea,  90. 
Believe  in  the  personalty  of 
the  true  God,  91.  A  table  of 
their  gods,  96.  Fix  the  number 
III  their  gods  at  thirty  thit-e,  97, 


Degrade  three  Aryan  gods,  98. 
Condemn  Soma  and  prefer  set- 
tled life  uid  peaceful  pursuils, 
99.  Their  progress  in  agri- 
culture, 100.  Averse  to  animal 
food  and  the  Soma  juice,  101. 
Their  Mcrificial  system  is  ana- 
logoi^  to  tbAt  of  the  Smftrta- 
sucrifice,  10 1.  Tvutri,  their 
&Tourito  god,  107.  Adhere  to 
their  estates  and  cherish  settled 
life,  107 .  Their  leader,  107.  De- 
scribed as  ooaservativee,  lOB. 
Believe  in  devils,  108.  Honour 
their  high  priest,  109.  Speak  of 
their  abhorrence  of  war,  106. 
Submit  to  the  power  of  one 
king,  108.  Wage  war  with  their 
coaatrTDieD,  103.  Their  con- 
ceptioa  of  Tama  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  VedioAr7ae.l03. 
Their  war  with  the  aboriginee, 
120. 
.  Henandros,  a  Grtsco-Bactrian, 
his  invasion  of  India,  390. 
Merchants,   travel    from  place  to 

place,  130. 
Uetaphjaica,    a  pursuit   of  the 

leaders  of  aocietj,  333. 
Uetempsychosis,  Uie  aid  of  its 
doctnne  uecesaarj'  for  the  per- 
fect understanding  of  the  re- 
gular stages  of  the  progress  of 
Knowledge,  4S9. 
Meteorological    theory   of    Tedic 

mythology,  5. 
Middle-ages,  art  of  war,  1. 
Migration      of    tribes   into    the 

Western  regions,  2. 
Hlm&oBakas,  their  views  about 
matter  and  quality,  SG9.  Their 
theological  doctrineB,289.  Their 
opinion  about  the  form  of  a 
word,  488.  The  doctrines  pro- 
pounded by  them,  not  baaed 
on  sound  logical  principles, 
49a  Those  of  the  time  of  Ka- 
pila  were  mere  pedants,  494. 
MtmansA,  alliance  with  it  of 
modem  grammar,  290.  Its  early 
rise,  298.  What  paved  ito  way  ? 
303.  What  purpose  does  it 
serve  with  regard  to  a  chronolo- 
gical review)  304.  The  period 
when  the  term  was  introduced, 
305.  Time  of  its  existence,  306. 
Its  doctrine  of  worts,  311.  Its 


sanction  of  the  dogma  of 
metempeychoBis,  429.  System, 
its  foundation  laid  by  Pataniali, 
283. 

Mirzapur  included  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  612. 

Mississippi,  the,  the  institutions 
of  Engl&nd  transplanted  on  the 
banks  of,  22. 

Mittta,  produced  by  Agni,  47. 
Signifies  measure,  49,  His 
greatness,  50.  Sustains  the 
earth  and  sky,  60.  Calls  men 
to  activity,  50.  Spiritualized, 
30.  Beholde  all  creatures,  50. 
The  idea  pointed  out,  60. 
His  functions  and  characteris- 
tics, 51,  57. 

Mitri-Varuna,  effect  of  the 
triplet  addresud  to  him,  221. 

Mlecnhas,  astronomical  princi- 
ples gathered  from  their 
writings  by  VarUta  Mihira, 
467. 

Max  i         .      . 
Monks,    fit   persona    to    under- 
mine the  influence  of  the  Br£- 


Monotheism,  preached  by  Kabir^, 

Moelems,  considered  as  barba- 
rians, 130. 

MoudaJ£a,a  Shtthi  of  a  Teda,297. 

MondKaliyas,  name  of  an  Aryan 
settlement,  373. 

Moutyas,  their  sale  in  imDges, 
398.  A  powerful  tribe,  3S3. 
Being  poor,  not  connected  with 
the  ruling  princes,  398.  Chan- 
dragupta  the  founder  of  their 
royal  dynasty,  394.  Not  all  of 
them  Guptas,  S94. 

Mnir,  Dr.  J.,  a  passage  quoted,  33. 
Thanked    for    his  Uboura  36. 


Hie  , 

quoted,  4S.    His  story  of  the 

birth  of  Ashvins,  58. 

Mlljavat, known  for  its  Soma,I68. 
A  mountain  affectionately  re- 
membered, 14&. 

Mtlla-devas,  those  who  worship- 
ped original  gods,  392. 

Mnlattoes,  people  of  mixed  blood 
in  America   corresponding  to 
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the  people  of  mixed  blood  in 
aucieut  ludift,  252. 

MQra-devas,  ideiiti&ed  with 
Mourjas,  a  wild  tribe,  392. 

Hfltibas,  a  tribe  vaiuabed  before 
tlie  Kuros,  369. 

M;Uiolog7  of  different  nations, 
6.  Vedic,  esploined  by  the 
theory  of  gradual  growth,  11. 
Greek,  24.  Comparative,  the 
god  TTBJtri  deserves  attention 
of  iU  studentB.3D.  Comparative, 
European  BcholarB  devote  their 
particular  attention  to  it,  71. 
Identified  with  philoeophy,  80. 
Constituted  bjr  the  analysis  of 
explanatory  stories  and  by  the 

fhilosophy  of  thair  origin,  80, 
ts  gradual  development,  80.  Of 
the  HaKdayasniana  examined, 
103.  Analysed,  144.  Bwcribed 
OS  a  sister  of  sphageology,  144. 
Passes  throogh  four  stages,  144. 
Eidai^ed,  147.  Modern,  does 
not  mention  Tedic  gods,  514. 
Myateriea.  compared  with  Indra's 
fondness  tat  Soma,  24.  Form 
the  theology,  SOS. 

NiBHiNEDIST'irA,    leaves  off 

his  brothers  and  father  and 
follows  their  logical  pursuit, 
193.  History  supports  the 
statement,  195. 

Klgtrjuna,  Buddhism  mystified 
by  him,  216.  MAdhyamikas  in 
fais  time,  390.  His  times,  403. 
His  revolt  against  prevailing 
state  of  thinES.  4J>3.  His  war 
with  the  atheists,  450.  Hia  idea 
about  the  origin  of  Karma  and 
'Up&d&na,451.  The  great  apostle 
ofmetapliysical  Buddhism,  4S8. 

N&gas,  their  exclusion  h-om  the 
Aryan  polity,  190. 

Kaimi«&ran.ya,  its  engee  narrate 
the  stories  of  the  PutA/ios,  471. 

NAoaka,  a  religious  reformer, 
279.  Set  on  foot  a  movement 
which  offered  e(]uality  to  all 
castes,  4S6.  Wbeu  would  his 
system  have  prospered)  501. 
A  preacher,  his  doings  in  the 
Paniab,  514. 

N&on-hailhya,  repreaenta  Nft- 
satys,  68. 


N&rada,  a  great  philosopher 
mentioned  in  the  CbbADdogy* 

448. 

NAr&shansis,  their  abundance  in 
the  AchArya  period,  216. 

Nanuadft,  its  valley,  612. 

NAflik,  known    to  Pat«njali,  3S1 

NA-saty a, considered  as  a  ^eTiI,9S. 

Nationalities,  Indo-germanic,  be- 
long to  the  aaoie  race.  79. 

Nervous-system,  not  fuUy  dii- 
covered,  286. 

Netfri,  a.  prieet  compared  with 
Greek  Nestor,  83. 

Nestor,  a  warrior,  83.  Known  u 
the  Aryan  aacrificer,  83. 

Nigama,  a  treatise,  326. 

Nihilism,  its  doctrine  pro[x>unded 
by  N&gftrjuna.  458.  Its  doctrine 
how  prevalent,  459. 

Nihahreyasa,  the  motive  of  Kant- 
da  is  to  aeek  for  and  discover 
it,  489. 

Nilgiri  hilK  tnilk-miuds  on  them 
speak  English  with  Englwh- 
men,  438. 

NipAtana,  distinction  betwean  it 
and  Apavftda,  268. 

Nirmftna  Chitta,  a  term  used  in 
Yoga,  309. 

Kirriti,  identical  with  Satan,  SU. 
The  goddess  of  destruction,  311. 

NirQtfia  Pashu,  the  form  <^ 
aniraal  sacrifices,  174. 

Nirukta,  that  of  Yftska,  mentioM 
a  wife  of  Budra,  S06. 

Nirvftna,  what  led  to  it.  304.  Its 
doctrine  identical  withKaivalya, 
314.  Not  used  in  the  Buddhis- 
tic sense  in  the  Pfininlyam,  39B. 
Its,  attainment  neoeaaary,452.Its 
meaning  in  the  Dhamma  Pada, 
457,  Cannot  be  obtained  by 
Earma,457.  Its  exact  significa- 
tion what }  459.  How  produced 
by  the  Nirv&na-Dtk^  470.  The 
pantheistic  doctrine,  itsBuddbie- 
tic  principle,  507.  Preached 
by  tlie  leaders  of  ludian  so- 
ciety, S12. 
NirvAna-Dtkrf,  described  in  the 
Agui-Puraiift,  471.  Its  recogni- 
tion in  a  i'ur&na  of  the  Biih- 
maiiaa  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  BiippOHition  that  the 
Buddhists  adopted  the  for- 
mulEe  known  as    Tautra,  473. 
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Nirvina-doctriDe,  that  of  Bud- 
dhiam  baaed  on  the  authority  of 
Upaui»ads  and  Vedas  by  Bfida- 
r&yaita,  495. 

Nif&da,  his  emerging  from  hia 
social  degradaliun,  344. 

Nifadas,  their  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion, 190.  An  ftboriginul  tribe, 
254.  The  occasion  on  which 
they  began  to  flourish,  346. 
Their  history  proves  that  the 
AryaB  recoguized  their  status 
in  their  own  social  ecoDomy, 
411.  Their  re!.ist;anoe  to  the 
BHpremacT  of  the  Aryas,  439. 

}3i5iigrt,  toe  mother  of  Indra, 
26.  Identified  with  Aditi,  26. 

Nivritti,  as  opposed  to  Pravritti, 
311. 

Nou-Arja-BiAhmana,  P&nini's 
opinion  &l>out  the  existence  of 
this_  claaa,  256. 

Nou-^ryan  race,  their  state  at 
the  dawn  of  the  middlu  agn, 
337.  Assigning  a  status  to  them 
during  theVedic  times,  344. 

Non-Arjna,  their  magicians,  212. 
Tlieir  progress  and  restoration 
of  social  equilibrium,  237. 
How  defined?  243.  Their  in- 
corporation into  the  Aryan 
social  system  and  economy ,345. 
Their  opposition  to  the  sacrifi- 
cial rites  of  the  Arya8,36f'.  Their 
gods  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  .iryas,  392.  Prevalence 
of  idolatry  among  them,  394. 
Kept  ignorant  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Aryas.  442.  Uphold  their 
own  rights,  443.  Their  influence 
upon  the  Ary«a,474.  Personified 
the  Himalaya,  607.  Their  Gods 
still  worahipped  by  the  nation, 
612.  The  condition  of  modem 
India  la  the  component  result 
of  aU  their  activities,  SI  2. 

Non-Aryan  tribes,  considered  by 
Vishi&mitra  as  his  children, 
370.  The  social  system  so 
called.  440. 

Non>Br&hmanaB  admitted  into 
the  temples  by  Guru  Nflnaka^ 
496. 

Non-eaters  of  sacrificial -food, 
K#atriyas,  Vaiahyas  and  Shfl- 
dras,  22d. 


North-east,  Aryan  settlements,  189. 

North-Kums,  116. 

Nyagrodba,  a  tree  which  has 
firm  footing  on  account  of  ita 
descending  roots,  201.  Repre- 
sents the  royal  power,  SOI. 

Nysa,  a  mount  in  Greece,  24. 

OCTOROONS,  people  of  mixed 
blood  in  America  correspond- 
ing to  the  people  of  mixed 
blood  in  ancient  India,  252. 

Odin,  the  article  on,  in  Penny- 
Cyclopeedia,  25.  Emigration  of, 
25.  The  god  of  victory  among 
Ihe  Germans,  25. 

Ontology,  Buddhistic,  itsminutite 
uiiparalleled  in  the  metaphysics 
of  India,  463. 

OxuB,  about  the  banks  of,  the 
Aryas  form  a  community,  89. 
The  valley  of.  91. 

PADMA-PUEAa-A,  the  post- 
Buddhistic  icbftryas  were  only 
known  when  a  pnrticular  por- 
tion of  it  was  prepared,  472. 

Pahila,  ft  ceremony,  515. 

Paingyas,  differ  from  £oudtakas, 
198. 

Paippalfkdaka,  a  Sh^khA  of  tha 
Veda.  297. 

P&ka-sacrifices,  simplest  in  form, 
171. 

Pika-yajnas,  the  first  and  most 
ancient  sacrifices,  171. 

Pftii,  the  liinguiige  used  by  the 
Buddhists,  4(i0.  The  languBije 
looked  down  upon  as  being  the 
language  of  the  ignorant  in- 
fldels,  461  Waaelnlinrated  Hud 
developed  byBuddhiem,  463. 

Panch-hotri'llontras,  an  attempt 
to  apiiituulize  tlie  saerifice,  222. 

Panch-janas,  they  supply  nia'e- 
rials  for  popular  stories,  216 
The  five-fold  Arj-as,  234. 

Pincbfilft,  its  Kaatrira  prince,  385. 

Panch-tautra,  a  book  conBistiog 
of  fables,  468. 

Paacti-Asuri,  a  Vedic  metre  com- 
pared with  Zendic.  96. 

PanrfAarapura.  a  town  in  I^lah&- 
rartra  principally  celebrated  aa 
being  free  from  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  caste,  466.  The 
temple  open  to  all  classes,  497. 


P&ndjaa,  their  kingdom,  37'7, 
Pftodja,    ODe   of    tbe   proeperoua 
Mttlein«DtH,  362. 

Pftnini,  gives  forma  o(%hagavaii, 
23.  Dsvelops  the  rules  of  Snin- 

Sraeftranii,  24.  The  time  of,  28. 
■ivBB  eix  different  nameB  for 
IndriTa,  28.  Before  ths  time 
of,  60.  luterpreta  the  word 
Al7»  into  a  lord  or  a  merchant, 
130.  Describe  Taittiilya  Sao- 
bit&  to  be  more  ancient  than 
that  of  tha  TAjaaaneyaji,  154. 
Iikfa  dciwD  grammatical  ter- 
miriatiODS,  159.  His  Sdtro  and 
iU  explanatioD,  842.  Uia  rules 
for  accenting  words,  254,  A 
grammarian,  261.  His  Utearga, 
ft  fictitious  geniis,  262.  His 
generalization  of  linguistic  facts, 
863,  Uia  nomeuclatura  and  uota- 
tion,  267.  His  generalieatioii, 
268.  Hia  views  of  the  Utaarga 
268.  The  explanation  of  his 
technical  word  Nip,  269.  Mis 
creation  of  the  termination  Ri 
and  (T,  270.  Hia  explanation  of 
the  5  in  which  many  worda  end, 

271.  Three  kinds  of  general 
propfwitjoua    in    his  grammar. 

272.  The  aid  which  he  obtained 
from  the  definition-method,  273. 
ThecIearneBB  of  hia  grammatical 
method,  274.  His  introduction 
of  "  Ttti,"  275.  Development 
apd  nature  of  the  literary  works 
noticed  liy  him,  277.  Praised 
by  Patnnjali,  28a  The  state  of 
psychological  thought  in  hia 
time  eiplained  formerly,  288. 
Explanation  of  hia  mention  of 
the  words  atheiata  and  fataliata, 

289.  Distinction  between  his 
grammar  and  modern  grammar, 

290.  Reference  to  the  literature 
precedincf  him,  291.  A  man  of 
great  and  ambitious  mind,  292. 
The  time  when  he  taught  hia 
pupils,  316.  Literature  of  the 
Ach&rya-period  in  reference  to 
him,  316.  Hie  rules  for  optional 


■>ol«gy,  325.  His  examination 
of  the  Sanhiti-literatuie,  326. 
His  general  chronology  fixed, 
3-2H.  Time  when  he  flourished, 
33l>,  Inferences  drawn  from 
hiawniiugs,  33J.  Giowtb  of  tbe 
Aoh&rya  literature  in  his  time, 
331.  Not  a  contemporary  but 
a  preileoessur  of  Pataojali*  332. 
Talmtki  flouri8hed_  before  hiio, 
337.  The  period  of  Aryan  society 
in  his  times,  SiS.  Consolidation 
of  society  in  hia  time,  348.  Hia 
mlea  to  pronounce  a  salutation 
to  ishddra,  S60.  Meat  eaten 
generally  in  his  time,  366. 
His  uae  of  the  word  Abineft, 
35a  Explains  tbe  details  of  the 
patriarchal  system  of  govern- 
ment, 361.  Different  scEoola  of 
frammariana  in  hia  time,  365. 
he  valley  of  the  Indus,  a  scene 
of  Aryan  activitiea  in  bis  time, 
376.  His  detaila  about  th« 
Faiijab  and  the  Indus  vaJle;, 
376.  His    opinion  about  some 

Slacea  of  reHgioua  rites,  379. 
icisiooa  of  Arytlvarta  in  his 
time,  380.  Oeogiapbicil  notices 
in  hia  work,  387.  Fatanjali'a 
commentary  on  hia  Stltra,  391. 
His  ailence  as  to  idol  worship, 
392.  Alludes  to  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  Ynvanas,  3B5.  Illus- 
tration of  his  Sfltras,  399.  His 
mention  of  sceptics,  408.  Aa- 
cetism  ea  it  existed  in  his  time, 
416.  Mentions  the  Sangha, 
41?.  Never  alludes  »o  a  Prakrit 
dialect,  442.  His  antiquated 
grammatical  form,  446.  His 
meaning  of  the  word  PurAna, 
470.  His  motive  was  simply  to 
investigate  and  discover  lin- 
guistic forms,  490.  He  develmui 
a  stem  positivism,  491.  Um 
of  his  ctaaaifications,  493. 
Ffiiiint^am,  the  method  of  PSnini, 
its  mfluence  as  a  means  c^ 
education,  263, 264,  266,  27n. 
Panjab,  the,  its  acquisition  by  tbe 
Aryan  clans,  13.  Tbe  five 
rivers  of,  23.  Invasion  of,  46. 
Colonized  by  tbe  Aryaa,  167. 
The  part  of  India  where  Guru 
Nanaka  preached  his  doctrines 
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nfeqoalify    49C.    iDoladed  in 
the  vtiiley  of  the  Indus,  S12. 

Panthej^ui,  ita  ianuence  on  poelrj 
when  the  whole  nation  is  pan- 
tLeJBtic,  443.  Result  of  the  sub- 
jective method,  £90. 

P&pmfi,  the  power  of,  19. 

PApmari,  peribhea  by  himself,  210. 

Parajflujft,  easy  to  be  identified 
with  natural  phencmena.  42,43. 
His  praise,  47.  Described  aa 
the  god  of  thunder,  4fi.  Food 
sufficient  when  it  abuuilimtly 
raioa,  48. 

PSrAhaoma,  called  by  the  name 
of  Huoma,  lOO. 

P4ramitft,  a  termfor  T'erceptions 
among  the  Buddhists,  315. 

Para-uympha,  gather  in  number 
and  walli  in  a,  procession,  196. 

PiraaanAtha,  worshipped  by  the 
Jains,  498. 

Pftrft^hartya,  a  name  of  asettle- 
ment  of  the  ktjie,  373. 

Farashurftma,  his  war  with  tlie 
K«nriy«fl,  250. 

F&raakara,  where  the  Aryaa  des- 
cended, 372. 

Pirvall,  wife  of  Shiva,  506. 

Paribh4(a,  ita  two  species,  S66. 
Its  application,  276.  Of  what 
constituted  1  332. 

Fariluiti,  father  of  Janamejaya, 
S33. 

Parinu],  composed  exclu^vely  of 
Sr&hmanaa,  346. 

Pariahirtaa,  composed  by  the 
Yftjnikas  of  the  time  of  Patan- 
jali,  280.  The  literature  be- 
lonKB  to  the  period  of  the 
BrfthmaMical  revival,  437.  Con- 
duct of  an  orthodox  Pandit  in  his 
diaciission  with  a  reformer,  474. 
Their  domestic  economy,  513. 

Pashu-bandha,  au  animal  sacrifice, 
17. 

Pashu-vibhakti,  tnown  in  the 
Shrouta-syetem  as  the  division 
of  a  animal,  82. 

Pastoral  life,  pursued  by  the 
ancient  Arjas,  6.  Life  of  the 
AryoB,  a  principle  of  gradual 
growth,  8.  Period  antecedent 
to  that  of  chivalry,  37, 62. 
Pastures,  constituting  a  territory 
of  the  Aryas,  9. 


PaatyS,  described  as  a  household 
gnddoH,  40.  Derivation  of  the 
word,  40.  Described  as  a  god- 
dess giving  birth  to  gods,  40, 

P&taliputra,  mentioned  in  Bud- 
dhistic literature,  387.  Net 
conquered   by  Mouryaa,  393. 

Pntaujrili,  does  not  comment  on 
Sdtra,  28,  51.  A  ptaUosophical 
eiegetist,  261.  His  technical 
word  Lak»ana,  273.  The  time 
wheu  he  wrote  his  commentary, 
276.  The  use  of  the  P&nintyam 
in  reference  to  his  eiegetica!  me- 
thod, 276.  Discussions  of  thick- 
era  who  lived  befnro  him  and 
after  him,  277.  Y&inikas  of  his 
time,  280,  State  of  philoaophy 
in  his  time,  £84,  285,  387.  His 
endeavours  in  ezegetical  logic, 
293.  His  opinion  about  the 
teaching  of  Vajnika,  297.  His 
theory  of  categories  and  their 
definitions,  299.  His  definition 
of  Buddhi  does  not  correspond 
with  that  of  EanAda,  300.  His 
view  about  mind,  301.  Bis  ap- 
plication of  the  principles 
of  interpretation  in  bis 
Mah&bhi^a,  303.  Continuity 
of  the  philosophical  thought  in 
his  time,  304,  306.  Materiality 
of  his  nmmvm  honum,  307. 
S|stem  of  the  philosophy,  308. 
Does  not  recognize  the  evolu- 
tion-theory of  cosmogony,  309. 
Makes  no  mention  of  ''mo- 
ments," 312.  Time  when  he 
fiourished,  316.  Time  when  he 
wrote  his  commentary,  316,  316. 
The  science  of  ezegetios  cul- 
tivated in  his  time,  330. 
Qrammatical  principles  re- 
cognized by  him,  33),  334.  His 
narration  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween a  grammarian  and  a 
coschman ,  334.  Knew  both 
Plnini  and  Vyiss,  337.  Dis- 
tinction between  bis  age  and 
that  of  PAnini,  339,  340. 
Change  of  (be  status  ofa  ShUdra 
in  his  time,  360.  The  power  of 
sacrifices  iu  bis  time,  SS3. 
What  characterized  his  time. 
355.  Ascetics  in  his  time,  3^6. 
Aryas  poaseseed  no  household 
gods    m    his  time,    SC^  360. 
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Cbaracterizea  the  songs  of  noa- 
krjita  as  besotted,  366.  A  high 
road  to  Sauthern  India  estao- 
liahud  in  hia  time,  3S6,  Geo- 
grat>'>'<^^l  notices  in  his  work, 
387,390.  CoDcluBioD  nith  re- 
gard to  his  clu-onologj  not 
varranteil,  391.  Identities 
Ud'a-defaa  with  Uuraderae, 
392.  Image-wonhip  ainoDf( 
tha  aborigitjes  in  bis  time,  393, 
39JS.  His  notice  of  the  Yava- 
naa,  399.  His  mention  of  the 
town  Sdketa,  397.  Never  al- 
ludes to  Buddha  OoMtama,  397. 
Atiempta  at  moderniaog  him, 
39B.  The  school  of  exegetics  at- 
tracting special  attention  in  his 
time,  408.  Sannkrit  respected 
highly  in  his  time,  408.  His 
develapment  of  asceticism, 
413.  His  language  Sanskrit, 
461.  His  system  Bimi)le  and 
meagre,  463, 468.  His  defini- 
tion of  Aryftvarta  eolarged,  469. 
Sues  nut  mention  Qayft,  471. 
Preceded  Qoutama,  Kaiftda, 
Eapila  and  BiidiLrflysna,  487, 
601. 
Fatcr-f  ami  lias,  ila  poner  re- 
cognized during  the  pastoral 
period,  106,  361.  Distinction 
bi'tneea  it  aud  the  popular 
Qotrn  eatabJished  in  the  times 
of  PatanJHli,  362. 
F&tAara,  eiplains  the  word  Aditi, 

39. 
Fattit-SanfAjfL,    offerings    of  the 

Ueva-patnls,  64. 
Patriurch,     his     ambition,     122. 
Cultivates  land,  191.     Manage- 
ment of  his  family  after    his 
death.  361. 
Patriarchal     ajstem,    195,      360. 
Colonies,  the  first  period  of  the 
social  history  of  lodia    when 
thsy  existed,  345. 
Patriarchs,  not   to  be  forgotten, 

173. 
Pepins,  stipersedittgthe  succMSors 

of  Charlemagne,  S28. 
Perception,  ita  theory,  311. 
Persians,    wage  a  religious  war, 

69. 
Peshv&a,  Qsurping  the  power  of 
the  suocetsoia  ^  Sif&jt,  2S8. 


Pharisees,    mentionetf 

uariaon  with  the    en< 

Buddha,  419. 
Phidias,  his  statues,  112. 
Philology,    its    existence    b^ore 

psychology,   264.      Its    aid  to 

theology.  287. 
FhiloBoplier,     his     pre-eminence 

expressed  by  the  word  Brahma, 

PbiloHOnhical  speculations,  in  the 
Rik-Sanyt4,  2. 

Philosophy,  its  state  among  the 
ancientH,818.  ludian.its  biatniy, 
281.  lU  state  in  the  fourth 
period,  283.  Separation  of  it 
from  theology,  2H5.  Difference 
between  its  leaclmigs  and  that 
of  theology,  the  former  eupe- 
rior,  287.  Not  warped  by  the 
theolf^cal  doctrines  of  Mlmlo- 
sakaa,  269. 

Fhvsical,  a  theory  which  explains 
the  mythology  of  difiereat  na- 

Fim^-pitri-yajna,  one  of  the  sovsB 
Qribya-siinthaB,  174, 

Poets,  form  au  intellectual  clan 
of  ixyas,  156.  Praise  their 
gods  in  a  variety  of  ways,  167. 

Puoiia,  story  of  an  ancient  god 
in  its  vicinity,  1&7,  473. 

Pope,  a  passage  from  bis  transla- 
tion of  Homer  quoted,  81.  His 
power  analogous  to  that  of  tbis 
Airan  priests,  106. 

Pepukce,  coosists  of  busband- 
men,  traders  and  artizaus,  132. 

Pur&nikas,  address  the  populacCr 
337. 

Potri.his  presence  necessary  at  the 
times  of  periodical  sacri6cea,l28. 

Prahl&d,  his  father's  advice 
to  him.  248.  249. 

Praj&pati,  identified  with  years* 
seasons  and  months,  63.  De- 
sires to  multiply,  153.  156. 
Creates  the  uuiverse,  177.  Hii 
twelve  bodies,  322.  Uentioned 
by  Patanjttli,  358. 

Fr&knt,  its  definition,  iM. 

PrSna,  essence  of  life,  286. 

Prauga-Shastm,  represents  the 
vital  airs,  204. 

Pranltft-ftpas,  the  sacred  wat«r  to 
be  used  for  all  purpoees  of  a  a»- ' 
crifice,  100. 
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Primhl,  a  beloved  wife  of  ludn, 
I&O. 

PnBtora,  &  bundle  of  Hacrifidal 
{iraaa,  16. 

Fratit)rasth&t&,  identical  with 
Oraosbdv^rezft,  9tf. 

Pr&tibb&khj>aa,  traditional  evi- 
dence about  them,  320.  Their 
authors  were  Aih&ryas,  21,  3'JO. 
Literature,  itx  origin,  323.  Well 
known  in  the  timed  of  Fftniui, 
330. 

FratiHedha,a  kind  of  negation, £63. 

Pratj-ftbara-metbod,  the  way  for 
its  ndoptiun  not  yet  paved,  320. 

Traty&khy&ua-titerature,  followed 
Jtiftuaka  literature,  332. 

Pratyavarohana,  a  festival,  173. 
One  of  the  aeven  Grihyo-saua- 
thaa,  174. 

Pravritti,  its  opposition  to  Nivrit- 
ti,  311. 

Preachers,  popular,  common  peo- 
ple instructed  by  them  in  times 
of  Pataujali,  333. 

Priest,  19.  Depends  upon  the 
charity  of  the  patriarch,  134. 
Commands  respect,  126.  His 
resources,  127,  129. 

Primogeniture,  the  right  of,  197. 

Peithvi,  easy  to  be  ideutifled  with 
natural  phenomeus,  42. 

Friyadaishio,  called  the  second 
council  of  the  monks  ia  the 
middle  of  the  third  ceutury, 
434. 

Froluana,  corresponds  to  the 
sprinkling  of  barley,  82. 

Psycbologii^,  ideaa  of  theAcb&r- 
yas,  18. 

Psychology,  its  state  in  the  time 
of  Patiiiijali,  277.  Development 
of  its  firHt  general  principles, 
283.  That  of  Ean^a,  48S.  In- 
vestigation of  it  by  Vaisham- 
pilyHua  and  Eoutsa,  £90. 

Pul&vA,  a  preparation  of  rice  and 
flesh,  359. 

Fulindas,  excluded  from  other 
tribes,  191. 

Punarvasfl,a  constellation,  60. 

Pundraa.  a  tribe,  369.  Regarded 
by  Ti^vimitraas  his  children, 
370. 

furAnas,  not  known  to  P&nini, 
331,  33.  Composed  bv  the  Bi^h- 
mans,  161,    Could  Iw   read  or 


listened  to  by  a  ShAdrs,  46S. 

Their  tandenoy,  468.  The  chro- 
nology of  their  composition  fix- 
ed, 470.  They  are  written  later 
than  the   sixth    century,  470, 

471.  Originated  in  the  stories 
partly  to  be  traced  to  the 
RSm&yana    and    JlahabhOrnta, 

472.  Br«hmanical,472.  Partly 
pbiloBopbical  and  partly  practi- 
cal treiitiseB,  47£,  474. 

Purinic     mythology,      ita    spirit 
rampant  in  Orissa,  &15.   Stories 
told  and  beard  with  great  zeal, 
614.    Theology  studied  by  the 
Mai-atb&s,  516. 
Purodflnba,   besmeared  with  ghee 
and  ottered  to  Agni,    172.     The 
method  of  its   preparation,  180. 
A  saci'ifical  cake,  £47. 
Parohita,  house-priest,  necessary 
for  a  king,  £30.   How  it  became 
necesSHry  for  the    Kjatriyas  to 
keep  always  one,  232.      Con- 
Bult«tion   with   him  necessary, 
249.    Real  power  usurped  by 
him,  £S0. 
Puniravfts,  the  story  of,  46.  tfen- 
tioned  in  the  M-SRUhit9, 4S7. 
Pflrva-Mtm&nsA,   Jaimini  its  au- 
thor, 487. 
POshan,  presides  over  Bevati  and 
Dourishea  the   growth  of  crops, 
63,  62. 
Puikara,  the  name  occurs  in    its 

Paii  form,  471, 
Puapimitra,  his  hall,  398.  Men- 
tioned ill  the  Benares  edition  of 
Mabai>ha*ya,  399.  Was  he  a 
contemporary  of  Fataiijali?390. 
An  isolated  name,  400.  The 
passages  where  his  name  occnrs, 
402.  His  aspiration  after  Bud- 
dhistic wisdom,  404. 
Pu«ya,  desciilied  as  an  arrow,  60. 

Identified  with  Tisya,  60. 
Pyros,  derived  from    Barhia    in 
Sanskrit,  73. 

QUADROONS,  people  of  mixed 
blood  in  America  correspond- 
ing to  the  people  of  uiiied 
blood  in  ancient  India,  252. 

RAjA,  a  nominal  niler,  249. 
BSjagriha,  a  place  of  importanoe 
in  the  Buddhistic  period,  387. 
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miaput&Dft,  tbe  deserts  of,  106.      | 
RA|^,  they  dislike  to  be  ruled  by 

Br&hmuna  advisers,  2SU. 
K&ja-taranginl,     hislorj     of   the 

kiugaof  Kashmir, 403,  467. 
RAjenJralal  Mitra,  Dr., bis  pamph- 
let OH  the  noii-idoutity  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Yavaaaa,  396. 
Rajogjiia,  lueutioDOd  iu  Yoga,  31 1 . 
BAIca,  recogaized  aa   a  feminiae 

deiry,  69. 
RSkfaeas,  characterized    as  mia- 

chievouH  spirits,  140. 
ftAma,  his  expiiditioD  in  Southern 
India,  370.  Received  and  wel- 
comed by  the  tt8ceiics,37I,  377. 
Learnt  the  art  of  war  from  the 
prieatH,  414.  Ayodhjft,  the  seat 
of  his  followers,  514. 
B&cnailiUa,  a  popular  poet,  32. 
B&mfiyana,  83.  Tbe  great  epic 
poem  of  the  ladians,  334.  A 
source  of  iuformatioii  of  the 
efforts  of  loner  orders  tn  elevate 
themselves,  240,  333.  Mention 
of  tbe  Yavauaa  in  it,  395.  Its 
story  forms  an  episode  of  MahJU 
bfa&rata,  448.  The  great  epic 
poem,  its  chronoloKy,  44S.  Its 
chronology  anteceoent  to  that 
of  Piniui,  449.  Its  heroes  wor- 
shipped, 460.  Its  style,  461. 
Reiteration  of  .  the  stories  con- 
tained in  it,  471. 
BAmftDUJa,  developed  the  8yat«m 

of  coDcrote  idealism,  496. 
Rlhitla,  the  relatioDship  between 
him  and  Baddha  Cioutania,  410. 
Kathvl,  identical  with  Adhvaryu, 

99. 
BevatI,  the  idea  of  bright  intellect 

connected  with,  62. 
Bhea,  fear  of,  24. 
Kbetoric,  an  important  branch  of 

literature,  286. 
Bhine,   on  its  banks  the  Aryas 

established  themselves,  112. 
Ribhiia,    constructs    four    ladles 
and  employs  them  in  a.  sacriQce, 
143. 
Aig-veda,  th«  compass  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Sv&dhyfLya  as  Umited 
in  it,  334. 
Jfig-veda-Sanhitft,     it  reveals    a 
civilization   anterior     to  itself 
28S. 
Jiik,  contrast  of  it  with  3oina,296. 


Aik-Houtra  as  dietingaiahed  froEi 
Vijim-Uoutra,  12. 

Aik-hymns,  preceded  YUu«a,  145; 

Jiik-Sanhiti,  a  source  of  informa- 
tion,'2.Supplies  historical  mate- 
rials iu  HbuDdance,  3.  Betrays 
the  «pirit  of  chivaJry,17.  A  col- 
lection of  Aryan  Uleraturs,  18. 
Presents  the  picture  of  ancient 
Aryan  society,  31.  A  oollectioo 
of  hymns,  21.  Describes  iDdia 
as  Adityu,  23.  Mentions  Bhsgas, 
23,  27.  Uses  the  word  InJrt 
in  the  aeose  of  energy,!8.  Uea- 
tions  the  birth  of  lodim,  29,  31 
HymoB  in  it  addressed  to  la- 
dra,  35.  Preserved  oaretullj, 
38,  41.  Mentions  D^ons  asd 
Prilhvi,  42.  Description  of 
Sm&rta  sacrifices  and  Oftrfaa- 
patya  fire  as  given  in  it,  44, 4& 
Exhort  the  new  Jii»la,  47. 
Describes  Agni,  47,50.  Its  Man- 
tua absorbed  by  the  aonei  of 
Soma,01,62.  Is  it  the  only  Vedi,) 
81.  Mentions  a  god  of  the  name 
of  Venas,  83, 96,  100.  Describea 
Yama,  103.  Mentions  the  dii- 
tinction  between  Knttra  and 
Biihma,  102.  Describes  Tritt 
as  a  physician,  104.  The  stor«- 
house  of  the  history  of  lb) 
Aryas,  108.  Mentions  pracipi- 
toua  mountain  ranges,  Ui- 
Gives  geographical  notices  of 
Aryan  expansion,  117.  Ifeo- 
tiona  Hntri  and  Potri,  IU 
Mention  the  names  of  eminoit 
Aryas,  121, 130.  Mentions  tb« 
condition  of  the  rich,  powsnd 
middle  class  oeople,  133.  13t 
Mentions  TlrthHa,13B,  Mentioas 
ludra  aiding  fifty  Aryan  leaden 
against  their  leaders,  147,  151. 
Mentions  hymns  to  be  repeaUd 
b^  Hotft,  154.  Does  not  men- 
tion rude  cu&ttims,  155.  Tba 
poet*  of,  155.  Co-existed  with 
the  Taittirlya-SaiihitA,  ISt- 
Mentions  the  word  FUca,  171. 
Shows  the  fonr-^old  division  «f 
priests,  ]79.  Bepresents  tbe 
higher  literature,  209.  Its  Haa- 
tras  and  the  different  inter- 
protatioEs  put  upon  them,  26i 
326.  Interpreted  by  Uiklbtl- 
cti&r7a,403.  Ite  h<riiina,  4^ ,«% 
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Jiiti,  his  ideal  eiplained,  43.  No 
confusion  of  thought  with  him, 
43.  Ancient,  47.  Sitiga  h^mnH 
61.  MuDths  were  well-kiiowu 
to  people  in  his  time,  63.  liia 
laogunge  and  the  l&Dguage  of 
Zarthtistra  identicBl,  94.  Des- 
crib«8  the  qualities  of  Somft, 
137.  HiaRenLUs,  147.  Highly 
renpected  bj  the  people,  106, 
137.  Repreaeuted  aa  contem- 
plating BrihMpHtt,  157.  The 
time  of,  170.  Attributes  hia 
xncceBaes  in  var  to  Soma,  197. 
Does  not  realize  heaveD,  209. 
The  times  of  hie  existence  was 
the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
ceea  of  iufleiibility  of  mj'ths. 
209.  Hie  stories  narrated ,  2i  )9. 
His  spiritual  etreios,  210. 
Frsye  to  his  god  often  and 
often,  210.  Humiliates  himself 
before  his  god  and  removes  sin 
by  prajing  to  him.  210,211. 
Afraid  of  Satan,  211.  Calls 
himself  a  poet  or  a  Muni,  211. 
The  interpretation  of  his  phi- 
losophical ecstasy ,  219.  Hie 
form  of  thought  how  far  under- 
stood  by  the  ancients,  219.  A 
guide  of  the  Aryes,  246.  His 
legend ,  252.  Effect  of  sacrifice 
on  him,  236.  His  teachincs  as 
compared  to  elaborate  theology, 
S79.  Hie  mode  of  life  and  oc- 
cupation, 279.  A  re-actlon 
against  bis  devotion,  282.  Hie 
belief  in  the  infinite  energy  of 
fire,  285,  321.  Quoted  by  Fft- 
nini,  333.  Chaunts  Chhatidaa, 
331.  Status  of  the  IShildra  in 
hia  time,  349,  355.  His  mode 
of  life  pastoral,  361,  363.  Not 
confounded  by  Patanjali  with 
Brobmavfldins,  393.  Ancient, 
donotsiuiction  the  performance 
of  a  sacrifice  by  a  ShDdra,  403. 
Pursuit,  of  the  Aryas  in  his 
time,  440.  Sang  G&th&'4,  441. 
Bevered  by  the  Aryas  of  Indian 
society,  612.  Aryan  civilization 
'  developed  by  him,  516. 

£iii  Deva-BbSga,  a  aoa  of 
ShrftU  194. 

iKti-period,  Soma  was  sanctified, 
ana  deified  in  it,  175. 

Rita,  K  customary  law ,  136. 


Boman,  the  importance  of  his 
flag.  134.  The,  proud  of  his 
DatioUBlity,SI8. 

Roman  Catholicism,  powerfully 
acted  upon  by  Proteatautiam, 
466. 

Romnncei,  great  attention  paid 
to  them,  333. 

Romans,  their  sacrificial  aystrm, 
t:l4.  Their  three  periods,  238. 
Gibbon,  description  of  their 
degeneracy,  238,  601,  &00.  En- 
tertsiued  by  the  gladiators,  454, 
Their  political  organization,!  IS. 

Roth  .describes  Aditi  asagoddFss, 
3a  Styles  Pasty&  a  honse- 
hold  goddess,  40. 

Rudra,  Iosch  his  anthropopathic 
character,  32.  Becomes  the  god 
of  thunder,  32.  VAyu  as  men- 
tioned along  with  him,  47.  lies- 


bribed  I 


who 


The  god  of  cattle,15,62.  Ideuti' 
fied  in  the  Aik-SauhiU  with  the 
phenomena  of  thunder-etocme, 
506. 

Rudraka,  name  of  en  ascetic  and 
tbesonof  RAma,  417. 

Rudraa,  beat  the  forest,  29. 

SACRIFICIAL     literature,     its 

importance,  170. 
Sadas,  ita  position  in  abonseand 

is  culled  a  place  for  sitting, 134. 
Sadaspati,  protects  the  place  of 

sitting,  1 34. 
S&dhanu,    the  second  Pftda     of 

Toga-Sfltras,  310. 
Sfiketu,  a  masculine  noun,  398. 

JJudha)  ita  siege,  386. 
hys'lr^inha,     intervened     be- 
tween Fatanjali  and  PAnini,343. 

Saktus,  their  pTokfann, 82. 

Salaniis,  the  bay  oa  the  banks 
of  which  the  Aryas  settled,  119, 

Salokati,  a  name  of  Muktj,  282. 

S&lva,  cross  the  mount  CancasuB, 
66. 

S&lvas,  settlers  in  Madra,  376. 

Salvation,  its  plan,  312. 

Salveyas,  they  extend  their  boun- 
daries, 377. 

Sama-singera,  EotA  standing  be- 
hind them,  206. 

S&ma,contraBt  of  it  with  Rik,SS& 

Sama-text,  well-known  to  Tvutri, 
206. 
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SamMhi,  method  of  contempli 
tioa  accompliabed  h;  Sidluini 
310.  Buddiui'H  knowledge  about 
it,  417. 

SAoiAni,  dssBiGed  as  good  or  bad, 
316. 

Samav&ya,  Yaishenka  so  called.no 
meiitiKQofitb;  Patiti<Jalt,299. 
la  real  and  capable  of  positive 
developmeot,  492. 

SaniEfthnnn,  Pataojali's  word  for 
efnaation,  S99. 

Samprvtcaraiia,  rules  of,  in 
?a«ini,  24. 

Sannv&aa,  one  of  the  four  stages 
of  life. 

Saropradfljas,  the  modem  faave 
each  its  badge  and  its  prophet, 
466. 

Sanjna,  ita  definition  bj  P&nini 
unlike  that  of  Euclid,  263.  lU 
men  Ding,  £64. 

San^-ha,  their  idea  of  tbe  world, 
242.  A  tern  eipieaaive  of 
i^promiBCUOUacruwd,  242.  The 
meaning  nttacbed  to  it  by 
Paianjjii,  242.  A  term  never 
used  before  PAnini,  242.  Their 
notion  about  human  miaeriea 
and  tranamigratioD  of  aoul, 
S42.  Failure  to  under- 
atand  the  importance  of 
active  life.  24t  Their  love  for 
univeraal  benevolence,  245.  Ita 
Btand-point  in  philosophy,  246. 
Common  people,  256.  The  des- 
cription of  Iheir  morals,  259. 
Their  pastoral  oondition,  375. 
ita  formHtion  completed,  420. 
An  assembly  constituted  by  the 
disciples  of  ft8C6lica,41S,  Their 
rapid  progress,  446.  Power  of 
the  Dhamma-poda  as  inculca- 
ted on  them,  447.  Their  eym- 
palhy  with  the  materialists, 450. 
The  sense  it  attached  to  Up&- 
d&na  Kama,  451. 

Sangha,  accompany  B&ma  in  his 
eipedition  against  R&vana,  251. 

Sangha  women,  their  secluded 
life,  244. 

Sandhyft,  mixed  up  with  the 
Tantraa,  47a 

Sanhitfii,  ita  divisions  into  PAdas, 
321.  Geographical  notices  I 
foond  in  it,  36a  I 


Sanhit&-liteistat«,  when  produc- 
ed ?  189. 

Santb&ls,out  of  the  paleofthe 
Uoalems  and  of  tb«  Brihmanai, 
617. 

S&nkhyas,the  followers  of  Eepila, 
they  applied  the  logical  princi- 
ples of  KsN&da,  494.  In  re- 
ference to  Sb&kya,  314. 

Siiikhya,  the  theory  of  cosmo- 
logy, 468. 

Sankala,  mentioned  by  P&nini, 
372. 

Sanskrit,  modem,  preferred  by 
fir&hminiam  to  the  Temacular 
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icuages, 

Saptaliotas  have  distinctive  fire- 
places, 176. 

Sarayu,  its  valley,  612.  Bdma 
and  Eriroa  worshipped  iu  bet 
valley,  614. 

Saranyu,  daughter  of  Tvaetri, 
S8.  Her  twin  children,  5ft 
The  ideiit  Night,  58. 

Saraavatt,  deity  {residing  orsr 
speech,  207. 

Sarpaa,  a  constituent  part  of  the 
idea  of  five  races  of  man,  211 

Sarpa.bftli,  one  of  the  a^ven  Gri- 
byn-sansthis,  174. 

Sirvabliouma  Vrnta,  a  rite  pre- 
scribed in  the  Togs  Sfltraa.SIO. 

Satan,  his  power  threatens  thr 
fliji,211. 

SatlA,  Pntanjali's  tenn  for  Inv- 
est geiierHlitj,309. 

Sattra-BBCrifice,  sixteen  prieete 
being  aacrificers  and  priests  at 
the  aame  time,  176. 

Sattvaguna,  a  quality  men- 
tioned in  Yoga,  311, 

Saty  avail,  her  marriage  with 
Shantanti,  252.  WifeofShan- 
tauu,  her  children  entitled  to 
the  throne,  263. 

8avagea,Aryas  hunting  wildbeuts 
and  living  on  their  flesh,  7. 

Savitri,  his  heat  is  essential  to 
the  development  ofeeeds  sown, 

Sftyana,  the  Aiysn  literatnrs 
does  not  support  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  Ttrtha,  133. 

S&yanftch&rya,  his  interpretatios 
of  the  word  Ttrtha,  138. 

S&yuWa,  a  form  of  salvation,  282. 

Scanoinavia,  emigration  into,  2& 


Sdiiam,  among  the  Aryati,  in  Aru- 
dA,  S. 

Scblaara,  god-Bago  known  among 
Ibem,  24.  Had  no  remembrance 
of  their  once  beiog  Aryae, 
66. 

Scbolaeticiam, betrayed  bj  K&tyl- 
jana's  am«idments  of  PAnioi's 
Sfltru,  330.  Its  tnming  into 
a  new  channel,  221.  A  pnrfiQit 
of  the  leaden  of  aociet;,  333, 

Solavonian  tribea,  followed  br  the 
Greeka,  7a 

Soriptnral,  a  then?  wbioh  ex- 
plains the  mytbolc^  of  differ- 
ent nations,  4. 

ehabana,  esolnded  tnm  other 
tribes,  191.  A  tribe  vanished 
before  the  Knrua,  360. 

Shihsnftmah,  a  work  bj  Furdosi, 
and  which  moutioni  .Soohang, 
ISO. 

Shaivaa,  the  literature  developed 
\>j  them  is  discoTered  in  the 
fonn  of  PiuAnaa,  506. 

BhaiviHm,  greatlj  adyanced  by 
the  coramentariea  by  Anandagiri, 
and  by  the  commentary  by 
MAdhavasAyanAch&rya  onVedas, 
503.  Ita  doctrines  unfavourably 
contrast  with  those  of  its  rivals, 
505.  It«  influence  blintled  the 
populace,  471.  Developed  fW)m 
Ihe  BdUinianical  revival,  496. 
TtBdoctriQB  about  the  world,504. 
Its  Beat,the  city  of  Benaree,fil4. 

Sh&kas,  an  inferior  race,  395. 

Sh&kalya,aathor  of  a  SanhitA^T. 

Sh&kyaa,  a  tribe  in  a  flouri^uog 
condition  at  the  time  of  Bud- 
dha, 4Il.  Reference  to  their 
lord,  432. 

Bh&kya-Sinha,  hie  philosophical 
education,  313.  A  great  loader 
of  the  opposition  to  orthodoxy, 
341.  Social  history  of  India  till 
hie  time,  344,  His  advent  refer- 
red to,  35B.  Arrangement  of 
Gotrae  ignored  in  his  time,  364. 

Shllatun,  F&flini's  place,  373. 

Shantann.  husband  of  Gangft  and 
Satyavatt,  2S2. 

ShSntfiiy&yanaa,  the  name  of  an 
Aryan  settlement,  373, 

ShankarSchfcya,  ioterpreta  the 
SQtras  of  Bftdarftyana  into  his 
system  of  pur«  idealism,  495. 
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Aided  the  caose  of  Shurism, 
50a 

ShAotlparvai  a  section  of  the 
Hahabhftrata,  254 

Shfuat-Chandra,  spoken  of  in 
the  modem  Sanskrit  literature, 
63. 

Sharva,  considered  as  a  devil,  98. 
Described  as  one  who  uses 
Shara,98.  Pruenta  the  idea  of  a 
wild  hunter,  93. 

SfaAryftta,  helping  the  Angiras  out 
oftheirdifficuftiee,  217. 

Shastra,  the  way  in  which  it  is  to 
be  repeated,  211.  Ho  mention 
of  it  in  Vaishamp&y ana's  theo- 
logy and  Dsychology,  SSI. 

Shla^-as,  alluded  to  in  reference 
to  BAmadSaa,  33. 

Shistra-krit,  a  term  charaotoria- 
ing  the  times  of  V&rtika-k&raa, 
331. 

Shata-patha-Bifthmana  spiritna- 
lizea  sacrifioial  practices,  90. 
Its  composition  belongs  to 
the  Acharya-period,  206.  Budni 
is  spirituatiied  away  as  a 
quality  of  the  mind,  fi06.  Its  na- 
ture,S2l .  Mentioned  in  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  SvftdhyAyn, 
335.  A  true  source  of  the  in- 
formation of  the  effort  of  lower 
orders  to  elevate  themselves, 
240.  The  original  stand-point 
ofinterpretationloBt^S4S.Itsad- 
tnittiog  the  Sh&dra  into  society 
and  sanctioning  his  perfotminff 
a  sacrifice,  254.  Its  mention  <3 
the  Shramanas,  393. 

Shepherds,  compare  the  showers 
of  rain  to  the  streams  of  milk,31. 

SbikiA,  a  systematic  treatise  on 
phonetics,  338. 

Shilpas,  arts,  180. 

ShishnadevBS,  cont«mptiioasIy 
mentioned  in  the  /fik-Sanhita, 


471.  Alone  to  be  worships 
according  to  Basva-AnnA,  497. 
His  Linga  (sign)  came  to  bo 
worn  by  all  Liogftyatas  on 
tbeir  bodies,   497.    Seldom  n*- 

S reseated  as  a  person,  606.  His 
Mcription  as  represented  in 
the  PurAnaa,  607.  Superior  to 
all  other  gods  in  his  turn.'  61  &      i 
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Shone,  a  riTer,  373.  The  rivar 
to  which  the  Aryt»  penetrated, 
378. 

SboaDalu,  the  aathor  ofthaAik- 
PrUial^ra,  319. 

BhraniMua,  foUowBrB  of  tbs  thin- 
kers of  forests,  209.  Condemned 
b?  the  Arjas,  393.  CoodemDed 
idolatry,  391.  OppoaititHi  be- 
tween uiem  KQd  the  Brflhmanas, 
427.  Baddha  Guatama  their 
leader,  4iS.  Chief  qoaliOc*- 
tion,  428.  Beetowal  of  gifta 
on  them  authorised  by  the 
edict  of  Ashoka,  436.  Bnddkiam 
popularized  bj  them,  S16. 

Bhnvana,  about  this  month  offer- 
ings are  made  to  aeroenta,  172. 

ShravanA-karma,  one  oi  the  aevan 
Gribya-aanBthfts,   174. 

Bhrarani-karma-aacrificei,  per- 
formed  bjtbe  mcieDtAr7ae,l73. 

Shrotriyas,  their  invocation,  81. 

Shrouta,  a  ijstem  of  nacrificee, 
14,  A  ayatem  of  Biorifices,  17. 
Aoomphcated  sacriScial  ajatem, 
what  it  indicatea  )  352. 

Shrouta-aacriflcea,  Tantraa  are 
tacked  to  them,  473. 

Sbroata-Htltras,  preacribe  multi- 
tndinoas  sacriScea,  171. 

6hrouta.4yet«m,  describea  the 
preparation  of  VapS,  82.  De- 
seriMs  the  division  of  an  animal, 
68.  The  principles  of,  17t. 

Shruta,  the  father  of  Sin  Deva- 
datta,194. 

Shratia,  claimed  aa  the  excluaire 
law-booka  of  the  Brihmanaa 
only,  473. 

ShAdra,  the  orow  or  the  bnfialo  is 
so  called,  S08.  The  inferior 
conntrj.wood  so  called,  506. 

Shftdras,  amalgamate  with  the 
Aryas,  168.  Accept  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them,  168.  Their 
caste,  19S.  Outlawed  and 
beaten  according  to  the  caprice 
of  their  masters,  20S.  Treated 
mildlj  when  compared  to  the 
slaTesin  AmerioB,202.  Qualify 
themaelres,  S03.  Obtain  libert^ 
and  social  status,30S.Tntermarn- 
hgtH  between  them  and  theAijas, 
1S3.  Their  inoorporation  in  the 
Aryan  society,  254.  Later 
distinction  was  not  undemtood 


bf  Patanjali,  347.  Tbeir  Unng 
in  the  towns,  385:  Their  paniT* 
obedienoe,  439.  Purftitaa  tbair 
■peuial  literature,  478.  Attempt 
to  please  their  Aryan  lords,  184. 
Olmy  their  maHters,203.  Emerga 
from  social  degradaUon,344,  Not 
excluded  from  the  procestion  in 
honor  of  the  god  ViMsbl,  4«IL 
The  feeling  ef  the  paopb 
against  them  D0tvei7  atno^ 
469. 

Shfldra-alares,  their  history,  201. 

Sfaaddhodana,  father  ofBoddlia, 
41L  Dearanption  offaiapaUet, 
413. 

Bhnkra,  the  Brihmau  ooaadSia 
of  Bali,  S4SI. 

Shflla-gava,  a  form  of  bd  aninul 
aacrifioe,  barbarous,  14.  A  aaoi- 
See,  174.  The  germ  of  tlw 
NirOifAarPashu,  174. 

Shflla-gava-sacrifioe,  re]w«aatit(d 
by  an  animal  aacrifice,  175. 

Sfaunashepha,  hia  story,  one  of  tin 
old  Aryan  legends,  4a  Aa 
parents  of,  41. 

ShBnyam,  Uie  doctrine  of  tha 
Baddhista  that  all  was  vaoit;, 
488. 

Shutna,  the  enemy  of  the  Aiy^ 


Jhytpamaa, 
Vedi  by  ( 


turned    out  of  tha 
the    attendants  ofa 


iiddh 

of  ite  different  copies  ee 

what   proposition  ?  399.  Deriar 

tion    from  the  Mah&bhAiya  in 

it,  400. 
Sikha,  literature  very  eitenain, 

498.    Five      duties     enjoiiMd 

upon     him    by  the   Tuakht- 

n&mA,  515. 
Sikbas,  their  opposition  to  Mate- 

medana,  230.  Why  they  seceded 

from    Brfthmaniam,  502. 
Silver,  carriages,  186. 
SttA,  bom  from  the  earth,  83. 
Sivftji,     hia    power    overthrow 

by  the  Peshras,  22S. 
Six  cows,  neceaaary  to  keep  up 

social  respectebility,  136. 
Sin,  described  as   an  embodimuit 

of  all  evil,  92. 
Sindha,  belief  of  the  lower  olaasM 

in    it,    30.    Occupied    by   tfai 


Amo,    167.    Inclnded   in   the 
Talleyofthe  ludua,  612.    The 
mflneDoe     exercised     on    the 
natives    of  it   by  N&nak  and 
Oorind,  &14. 
SmArta,    &   sjatem   of  stcrifises, 
14, 15.    A  BMiifice  whioh  in^ 
troduoee  all  caorificea,  IT. 
Smfttt^^aerifiew,    performed     in 
thir  morning,  43.    The  aystem  a 
analogous     to     that     of    the 
MazdSjasnians,  101. 
Smritifl,  codify  the  petrified  Aryan 
customs,    468.     Their   special 
fUDOtion,    the     adjustment  of 
conflicting  customs  and  praoti- 
ces,  469.    What  functions  they 
dischawet     470.    Claimed    as 
the  exclusiTe  Uw-boolcB  of  the 
Biihrnanaa   only,   479.    Their 
mere  knowledge  prodaces  vani- 
ty, 497.    Their  social  eoonoioT 
ODwrved  by  the  MarAthfts,  516. 
Society,  described  as  feudal,  122. 
Solar-theory,  of  Mai  Midler,  6. 
Soma,  ita  importance,  15.  A  drink 
prepared  oatentationaly,  16.  Its 
pruaea  and  pi«paratiou,  20.  In- 
dra's  fonduesB  for  it,34.  Indule- 
edin,S4.  An  intoxicating  drink, 
S8.  A  drink   producing   energy, 
S8.  Its  significance,  28.  Jntoxi- 
cateslndra,  29.  I ndra's fondness 
for  it,  33.    The  peasant's  state- 
ment about  it,  33.    The  power 
produced    by   drinking   it,  34. 
Supersedes  Agni,  47.  '^le  songB 
of,  51.    Esultod  in    by  Indra, 
98.  Was  delighted  in  and  drunk 
freely  by  wild  tribes,  99.  Offered 
to   the   gods,  ISB.  Its  offering 
into  a  sacred  fire  becomes  a  so- 
cial   distiuotioD,     t3S.    Mixed 
with  milk,  137.  Stories  are  told 
about  its  being  procured,  146. 
Procured  in  any  quantitjr,   168. 
Described  as  a  pnnce,  viata  the 
house    of  the    sacrificer,  160. 
Bepresenta  the  power  of  war, 
181.  Prepared  ftbasdantly,  182. 
Exalted  into  a  prnoa,  183.    To 
■ell  it  is  ainfal,  189.  Makes  an 
ezoellent   beverage,    197.    As- 
pired after  by  the   Aryas,  201, 
Frocored  for  gods  by  Q&yatri, 
313.  It«  drinking  Utterly  ceased, 
466. 
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Soma-bsverage,  challenged  to  be 

forcibly  taken  away,  234. 
Somanlnnk,  its  importance,  176. 
Somarjuioe,  the  vessel  of,  36.  Ita 
oblatien,  17&.  What  person  ia 
authorised  to    drink    it,    £86. 
Not    aothoiised    to  be  dnmk 
4A9. 
Soma-plant,     its   importance    in 
theAik-Sanhit&,.S8.  Considend 
topoasesa  a  variety  ofvirtnea, 
140. 
Soma-rites,  not  allowed  to  be  ad- 

miniatered,  23S. 
Soma-sacrifioee,  Agnistoma  ita 
form,  IS.  Performed  by  both 
the  husband  and  the  wife,  136. 
^odel  of  Agni«(oma-aacriGoes, 
175.  Performer  of  it  ia  ■  perfect 
gentleman  of  the  modem  times, 
180.  Performed  for  maintain- 
ing social  Btatus,lSO.  Bepresents 
the  visit  of  a  prince,  181. 
Son-sacrifice,  performed  by  thoae 

whc  desire  to  have  a  son,  182. 
Sphagiology,  large  additions  are 
made  to  it,  141.  Its  growth 
^plained,  142.  Analysed,  144. 
Described  ea  a  fflster  of  mytho- 
logy, 144. 
Sphya,  a  wooden  sword  used  at 

a  sacrifice,  16. 
Spiritual      aapirationa     of     the 

Aryas,  18. 
Bpiritoal  theology,  embodies  the 
dootrines      of      the      Uaida- 
jasniana,  9-1. 
Sooshruti,    son     or   disciple     of 

Snshruta,  468. 
Soutr&ntikaa,  the  idea  of  Nirvftna 
from  their  doctrines,  4B9.  Their 
idea  about  the  system  of  Bud- 
dha,   456.        Their    statement 
against  Tog&chlras,  the  philo- 
sophers, 453. 
Sonvira,  an  Aryan  colony,  373. 
Smghna,    a  town  convulsed   by 

the  fate  of  S&keta  8S6. 
SthAli-pftka,   requires   only     one 
hearth.  171.    A  aacrifioe,   174. 
SthAli-pika-aacriSce,  does  not  r«< 

2uire  formula  about  the  aacri- 
dal  utensUa  to  be  recited,  ITfl. 
Enlarged  and  modified,  178. 
StApas,  triumphal  pillars,  460. 
Superstitions,  sanotion  the  evils, 
iii 
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Btrj^  prweota  a  oosmical  pheno- 

SuradnuD,  aoo    of   Tubnntan, 

SS9. 
SuAhrutA,  a  m«dictl  book  oonais- 

ting  of  two  poris,  468. 
SAtTk,  of  Jaimini  itlutitnted  by 

his  oommentators,  42.    TboM 

of  PAntiii  uicl  OoutamA,  S6fi, 
Bfttn-Uras,  the  auUtoraof  Kalpa, 

303. 
SvldhyAja,  ito  history  important, 

S«. 
BvAhft,  a   sacriflcnl   formola  ut- 
tered loudly,  13&. 
Bvaigttva,    identical  with  Hoiu^ 

vatat,  98. 
SvMambana,  a  dinBion  of  iaiaa, 

497. 
Swat,ariT«r,    watering  b  part  of 

AfgfaaDiathan,  373. 
Bystraa  of  Tacations,  08  existed  in 

old  timee,  S&S. 

TACITUS,  mentions  Taiaco,  74. 
Hi*  three  sons,  76. 

Tttittirtja,  thinkers  aod  priegts, 
the  time  of,  4,  Sanhiti  giving 
the  Mantras  to  be  recited  by 
a  Hotn,  12,  la  The  aacriacial 
period,  36. 

Ttuttirlyas,  their  Saohitia.  41. 

Taittirlyina,  their  qneetiona,  286. 

Taittirfya-Aranyaka,  the  story  of 
a  PonxUaha  as  recouoted  in  it, 
347.  The  interpretation  oi  one 
of  its  passages  bj  Midhavll- 
chftrya,  470, 

Toittiny^Si'Uiniana,  gives  necee- 
nry  information  of  the  duties 
of  Adhvaryu  and  his  subordi- 
aatee,  207.  The  tone  of  the 
Aryaa  in  its  time,  246.  Its 
treatment  of  the  ShUdras,  2&3. 
Development  of  the  hisUur  of 
Bvftdhyiya  in  it,  336.  Reac- 
tionary Q&th&s  in  it,  445. 

Taittii1ya-PrttisUlkhya,aae  of  the 
word  destruction  in  it,  288. 

Taittirtya-Sanlut&,  indicates  that 
Jadra  means  the  spirit  of 
man,  SB.  Deecribefl  Aditi,  42. 
Ita  co-existenoe  with  iiik-San- 
hit&,  1&4.  Mentions  rude  cus- 
toms, 156.  Oivea  necessary 
information  of  the  duties  of 
Adhraiyu  and  his  euborditutea  ! 


207.    It  includes  much  proM, 
336,  501. 
TftmbtMarni,   her   bank   fertile, 

37a 

Tamils,  their  character  deactibed, 
61«. 

Tamo-guNa,  aa  a  quality  m«n< 
tioned  in  Voga,  311. 

Tanakhft-Nftinft,  a  work  of  Sikha 
ethics  and  social  nilea,  515. 

Tan-mitili,  secondary  •ssenccs, 
386. 

Tuitra,  a  formola  adwted  by 
the  Buddhists,  473.  Its  doc- 
trines and  principles  embodied 
in  Pariahijlaa  and  Upanifads, 
474.  Literature,  recognises  the 
system  of  many  heaveoa  and 
hells,  471. 

Tspas,  K&tyftyana'a  obaerratiMis 
with  ragtud  to  it,  306. 

T^inMJpaoijads,  mentioned  ia 
evidence  of  the  statemeata 
made,  474. 

Tapti,  its  valley,  618. 

Telanga,  his  superstition,  516. 

Telangu,  the  race  oocupying  the 
diatricts  of  the  lower  Oodivait, 
612. 

Theology,  its  gradual  develop- 
ment, i.  Proves  that  the  Aryaa 
were  not  barbarians,  3.  Tends 
to  increue  the  power  of  the 
sacrifices,  213,  378.  Cultivated 
by  Taishampftyana  and  Kontsa, 
290.  Taught  fint  of  all  sciences, 
286.  lU  stagnation,  2ga  Ita 
general  principles,  313. 

Theologioal  dootrioes,  in  the  Aik- 
Sanhitl,  8.  Dc^mae  of  tJie 
Aryaa,  28. 

Tbeoriea,  scriptural,  allegorical, 
historical,  and  physical,  for  ei- 

iilaining  the  mythology  of  dif- 
erent  nations,  4. 
Thibet,  spread  of  Nihilina  io  it, 
458. 


Tigris,  the  valley  of,  91. 

Tirthas,  how  mentioiied  in  the 
jRik-SanhiU  198. 

Tlrthank&ras,  their  rage  against 
the  spread  of  Boddoiatic  doc- 
trines, 419.  Wordiipped  by  the 
Jaina,  483. 

Tiatrya,  praised  in  ZendAvestA,  69. 


Tiijki  the  original  name  of  Tris- 
turu,  59. 

Tittiri,  his  disoouiws,  3S8. 

Tiw,  omneoted  with  Tuiaea,  74, 

ToulT*ii,&  propounder  of  sacrifioial 
dogiEM,  319. 

TnetooK  OthwjB,  correapoiidA  to 
Trita  Aptys,  104. 

Tribea,  their  tumon  into  one  oom- 
munitj,  1.  The  sepimtion  of, 
^13,80  Their  •trngrle  with 
the  irjaa,  SI-  Their  aetUementa, 
81.  Q«rmaDic,  their  god  of  Tic- 
toi7,  35.  DiatinctioB  between 
DiU  uid  Aditi  well  known  to 
tbam,  39.  Migrate  into  the 
"Wert,  64.  Latm,  followed  bj 
the  Greek,  73. 

Tripod,  its  uae,  S7. 

Triahiras,  eon  of  Traatri,  58, 
Attends  night,  69,  60. 

TrHa,  deaoribed  as  t,  pbjaioiui, 
103. 

Trita  Aptn,  corr«apoDdB  to  TnS- 
tana  uuiwys,  104. 

Troy,  warriora  of,  81. 

Tuieoo,  BpruDK  tnm  the  eartii,  74. 
Mentioned  by  1'>«>^>u>  7^  '^e 
(tod  of  light,  7&,76. 

Tuk&rAma,Vif&ob&  hia  god,  S3. 
A  great  UarStbA  poet.  32.  A 
revolutioniat  like  N&oak,  S79. 
His  devotion  highly  praise- 
worthy, SeO.  A  popular  teacher, 
464.  A  Shddra  poet,  preached 
hia  doctrines  in  MahAtljtnt 
with  great  efficacy,  497.  Called 
himaelf  a  Vaitnava,  498,  501, 
ei4.  The  effect  of  his  bold 
pTDteat  againat  idolatry,  S16. 

Tidri-plant,  married  to  an  image 
of  Vimu,  611. 

Toranisni,  the  P&ndyaa  eierelM 
a  general  inflaeDce  on  them,377. 
The  philosophical  diviaion  of 
the  races,  513. 

Tumour,  hia  discosaion  of  Bud- 
dha's chroDology,  41 1. 

TvaMn,  hia  twin  children,  C8. 
Aanmea  all  forma,  59.  Hia 
fuBOtiona  attributed  to  Ynloan, 
73.  His  contact  with  Indra, 
104.  Praised,  107.  Overoome 
by  Indra,  107.  The  favourite 
god  of  the  Mazdayaanians,  107. 
Opposed  to  the  Ribhus,  148. 
Beoomea  a  woman,  143. 
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UDOItI,  hia  musical  modes  aa  ■ 
eioger,  21.  His  singing,  176. 
His  fire-place  is  Ahav&olya, 
177.  His  singing,  177,  206. 
Information  of  hia  duties,  208. 

Udumbarftratl,  a  town,  386. 

Ukha,  bis  diacouraea,  328. 

Ukthaa,  form  an  independent 
branch  of  atudy,  997. 

Ulfipl,  a  Nftga-girl,wife  of  Aijuna, 


363. 


i,  an  altat  is  dedicated  to 


UlyBsea.  an 
him,  77. 
Univene,  the  relation  of  its  oon- 

stituenta,  S22. 
Upfldftoa,  miseries  attributed  to 

It,  244. 
Up&dhi,  it  keepa  away  from  men 
their  eternal  bliaa,  457.  Con- 
aidered  by  Vaintaviam,  to  bo 
permanent  and  immutable,  604. 
Upakmta,  a  daaa     of  Aryas  of 

mixed  blood,  353. 
UpAkbyAnaB,  the  MablbhAraU 
ioiginally  oompoaed  bj  their 
own  poeta,  338. 
Upaniiada,  subjective  method 
employed  in  them,  S90.  Their 
view  of  Atman  oorreaponda  with 
that  of  Pataniali,  301,  327. 
A  true  teat  of  its  age,  S40. 
Geographical  notices  found  in 
theni,368,44S.  ModHm,the  resort 
of  the  orthodox  Pandit  in  his 
discussions  with  a  Tefonner,474. 
The  doctrine  of  tranemigratioD 
of  a6ul  as  propounded  by  them, 
489.  NirvAna  doctrine  of  Bud- 
dhism based  on  their  authority, 
495.  Shankar&ch&rya's  com- 
mentary on  Uiem  extenaivelv 
read.  503. 
Uparlga,  the  Chitta  infiuenoed  by 

objecta,  3l'l. 
Urvasht,  mentioned  in  the  £ik- 
SanhitA,  46.    The  story  o^  46. 
U*aa,  charming  hymns   of,    17. 
Praised,  44.    Esot  to  be  identi- 
fied   with  DatuniJ  phenomena, 
42.    Exalted  into  a  goddess,  43. 
Bepresentad  as   nvealiug   her 
form  like   a    woman,   46.    A- 
wakes  all  creatures  to  eonsidtt 
their  different  modes  of  life,  46, 
Uahfaiara,  a  r^on  beyond  Cabal, 

373. 
Umih  Aaurt,  a  Vedic  m«tr^96. 
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Utohft,  a  fmm  meuiing  higher 
olaaaes,  S4S,  376. 

Utaarga,  the  eul>ject  of  a  proposi- 
tion, 962.  Founded  b;  Fftnini 
on  liaguistic  facU,  266. 

Uttaro-Vedi,  latter  altar,  175. 

VABXF-MANO,  pnaidea  OTer  the 


aginat  Baddha  Qoutama,  463. 
Their  Tisws  aboat  theBuddhia- 
tic  sjatem,  466.  The  idea  of  Nir- 
vAna  from  their  ductrinea,  459. 
Taiafaamp&^ana,  his  pupila  tectur- 
ed  to  tlieir  pnpil^  329.  .A  theo- 
loifical  teacher  mentioned  by 
P&nini,  290. 
Vaii'henka,  mentioned  in  refer- 
ence to  ShAkja.  314.  A  pre- 
Tailing  mode  of  thought,  293. 
TaiinaTieot,  how  did  it  eiiliat  the 
avrnpathiea  of  the  people  on  its 
nde,  406.  U&dhavAcb&rya,  the 
founder  of  it,  495.  Necessary 
effect  of  the  BrAhmanical  revi- 
Tal,  4B6.  Ita  idea  about  the 
woi'ld,  604. 
yai<navas,che iTatem  of  Kanftdais 
the  basia  of  their  theology,  489, 
605. 
Taiahya,  eaate,  Baoiaa  incloded 
in  it,  515,  168.  Their  families, 
179.  Look  ap  for  social  dia- 
tinctinn,  181,  198.  Separated 
from  the  ruling  clasa,  199.  Pay 
taxes  and  are  oppreased  by  the 
king,  208,  SOa  Subordinate 
to  priests,  S06.  How  came  they 
to  be  hated  hy  the  BrAh- 
manaa,  833.  One  of  the  Grat 
three  olasses,  257,  360.  One  of 
the  essential  parte  of  the  Aryan 
society  ,363.  Boys,  their  pastoral 
life,  384.  Their  social  order  in 
the  towriH,  Z'iB.  Authorised  to 
marry  ShQdra  girls,  44().  Their 
fitnctinna  rerived  and  enforced, 
469.  One  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Aryas,  fi09. 
Yaivaavata,  his  world,  63. 
TAjapeya,    a  sacrifice  in   which 

C'  ists  take  their    aeaU  on  a 
ntifat  swing,  188. 
y&iasnueya,  thinkers  and  priests, 
the  time  of,  4.    The  sacrificial 
period  of,  3S. 


fya    SauhitA,     164.    Ita 

r>mpOBttion  belongs  ts  the 
cbSTya-period,  SOS.  Condemns 
the  growth  of  the  mixed  olasses, 
S62,  373.  Its  statement  about 
the  likeness  of  God,  393.  Be- 
ferences  in  it  to  the  re-aclionary 
GAthfta,  446.  Bndra  peraonified 
in  it,  41. 
Tajra,  identical  with  Mantra,  106. 
7ftk,    described  as    eternal  sad 

varied,  153. 
VAIhika,  woollen  blanketa  iio- 
ported  into  it,  373.  The  abode 
of  the  Aryas  at  the  time  of 
PAnini,  386.  Fufpamitra,  its 
prince,  400. 
Taliabhia,  powerful  in  Oujaritha, 

610. 
Tilmtki,  a  renowned  poet,  337. 
His    writing!    not  votumiuona 
at  the  Ume  of  Patanjali,  338. 
Hia  mention   of  the    ascetics, 
371,  449. 
Tftmadeva,  diffen  from  Vishvi- 
mitra,   194.    One  of  tlie  sacred 
eeera,  328. 
TAman,  hia  request  to  Bali,  MS; 
Viaaprastha,    one  of     the     four 

stages  of  life,  613. 
Vap4,  its  preparation,  82. 
Taraha,  story  of,  ita  analysis,  S4?. 
TarAha-Mihira,    hia  treatises  on 

afltronomy,  467. 
TAi*nasi,  a  town,  3S2. 
Varatantn,  hia  discouraes,  3SS. 
VArtikakAra,  the  greatest  being  an 

Acblpya,  330. 
VArtik  a -period,  its  limit  and  do- 
ration,  S98. 
YArtikas,  their  origm,  293,  IVadi- 
tioDol,    330.      Tht  strata  th^ 
disoover,  3Sa      Their  mention 
of  the  Aranyaka-literature,  331. 
Yaruna,  aignitiee  ^e  ooverer,  49. 
Associated  with  tiie  notion  of 
benefirence,     49.      Cannot    be 
identified  with    Abara  Maxda, 
50.    Hia  idea  pointed  out,   bOl 
Goes  in  the  midst  of  water*.  DO. 
Hia  functions  and  characteris- 
tics, 61.    Spiritaalized,  61,67. 
Yawt-kAra,  desaibed    to    be    » 

weapon,  206. 
Yasima,  a  mention  of  hia  Anv- 
Tika,  298      ReprMentative  <a 


At^b  power  ajid  unrivalled 
■Qpteniacy,  337.  A  teacher  of 
reputation,  19G. 

TaahiiiAaB,  their  clans,  182.  Their 
fashion  of  ke^pins  hair,  136. 

TAsto*pati,  the  lord  of  dweltinga, 
133. 

Tastu-tattva,  a  phraw  used  in 
roea,3l>9. 

TlBudevft,  EMtriya  and  god,  333. 
Originalljr  prniiouuced  in  two 
waya  ocmTejiD^  two  seaaM,  339. 
Bia  statuea  visited  by  maaj 
BrAhmanaa,  461, 

TasuA  73. 

Tiju,  notions  of  the  Ai<ia  about 
it,  43.  Mentioned  along  with 
Indra,  Budra  and  Mamta,  47. 
Bnl«r  of  the  firmament,  840. 

Taojaf,  a  aacrificial  formula 
nttered  loudly,  135. 

Yeda,  a  bundle  of  sacrificial  grass, 
IB. 

Tedantic,  doctrines  hold  by  the 
followers  of  Shiva,  066.  System, 
a  Shfidra  authorized  to  learn  it, 
46ff. 

Vedas,  described  by  the  ration- 
aliatB  as  being  no  divine  rrvela* 
tion,  41.  Prescribe  the  func- 
tions of  three  priests,  177.  Pro- 
duced from  Agni,  the  Air  aud 
the  Suti,  1 77,  S44  Not  to  iguoro 
the  authority  was  the  predo- 
minant feeling  of  the  dialecti- 
oians  and  the  idaalista,  440, 
Smritie  were  ridiculed  when 
its  study  waa  pupular,  470. 
Aliments  (rf  Buddliitits  against 
their  authority  and  vsurth,  487. 
Goutama,  the  u|iholder  of  tbeir 
authority,  468.  The  Nirv&na 
doctiiaeof  Buddhism  based  on 
their  authority,  496.  Their 
mere  knowledge  produces  vani- 
ty, 497.  Theirauthoriiy  ignored 
by  the  Buddhas,  &13. 

Teai,  Shyftpitmas  not  allowed 
to  sit  in  it,  333. 

Vedic,  Aryas,  the  doings  of  tbeir 
enemies,  279.  Polity,  its  laws 
set  at  defiance,  S65,  256.  Polity, 
period  between  its  dowufal 
and  the  revival  of  Brlhmanic 
polity  403,  473.  Polity,  not 
supported  b;  Kapila's  doctrines, 


495.  Texts,  Ooutama  refeia  to 
one  of  tbeir  divieiona,  487. 

Venas,  identical  with  Venue,  63. 

TeuuH,  ideuticAl  with  Venas,  H3. 

Vibhflti,  its  tioesesaion  the  result 
of  contemplation,  310. 

Vidarbha,its  Ktatriya  prince,385, 

Videha,  its  Kxatriva  prince,  38fi. 

Vidura,  a  philosopher  and  an  in- 
fluential stataemaii,  iSU.  Son  of 
a  maid  servaut  by  Yylsa,  SOJ. 

Vindhya,  its  downs,  thi*  southern 
bouudaries  of  Arjftvuta,  360. 

Tindra,  ihe  original  name  of 
Indra,  2J. 

TiprAa,  aulbora  of  the  EOktat^ 
281. 

Vtras,  their  pleaaure  in  IdlUng 
animala,  100, 

Vishjkezt  to  warriors  and  priests, 
130. 


olgect  of  Vai<nava  wonjbip,5l)D. 
Supi-eme  to  aU  other  gods  in  b>a 
turn,  510. 

Vianii  Purtrta,  praise  of  Vitnu  in 
it,  514. 

Timu-Bhannan,  author  of  Pan- 
cha-Tantra,  468. 

ViEbvajantna,  identical  with  the 
PAriiad^a,  346. 

Vishv&karman,  described  to  have 
produced  tbe  earth,  4g. 

Viehv&mitru,  sanctiuns  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  tribes,  191, 
A  warrior,  195.  Hia  aloiy 
supports  the  patriarchal  system, 
190.  Differs  from  VAmadrva, 
194,233.  His  eating  the  flesh 
of  a  ChiadUa.'%  dog,  £68.  A 
mention  of  bia  Anuvftks,  S98, 
.137.  The  legend  of  hia  putron- 
iring    a  son  of    a  poor  Arj'a, 


Tituvnn,  special  importance  ia 
attached  to  it  in  the  Aiteraya 
Biihmana,  C3. 

YinivBt,equiuox,  compared  to  the 
head  of  man,  319. 

Vivaiihlo,  BOD  of  Yima,  60. 

Yivasrst,  becomes  a  horse,  C9. 
Husband  of  SeranjO,  38,  S9. 
Described  aa  an  aasembler  of 
men,  103.  , 
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VolitiOD,»  theory,  312. 

Vratai,  they  Huparaede  Yajnu, 
409.  Their  oommendatiou,  410. 
Great  streea  laid  on  them  by 
Brtbm&nJsm,613. 

YratAflu,  a  work  exaggerates  the 
firatof  Vrataa,  S13. 

Vrthi,  appears  to  be  Briseis,  83, 

Vrittraa,  attack  the  cattle  of  the 
people,  30.  Their  war  with  In- 
An,  31.  Faith  in  the  power 
of,  31.  Drive  away  clouda,  31. 
Frigbtened  by  Rudra,  33.  The 
advenary  of  Indra,  3Ii.  With- 
hold nuQ,  140.  The  enemies  of 
Indra,  98. 

VyUhHnaa,  expounded  by  Aifii 
and  Brabmavftdins,  331. 

VjaJikoji  Bhoala,  Marathi  lang- 
oage  aa  naed  by  the  Br&hmanai 
acoompanying  him,  437. 

Yyftea,  a  renowned  poet,  337.  A 
great  historian,  252.  Natural 
•on  of  ^tyavatt,  SS3.  Notice 
in  a  TiHilu,  331.  Follower  of 
VaaiilAa  and  ViBhvftmitra,  337. 

WiR,the  art  of,  1. 

Weavers,  make  clothes  for  Ininri- 

ous  ladies,   131. 
Western  nations,  aubstitntion  of 

wine  for    Soma     oommoa   to 

them,  149. 
Whitney,  ridicules  Ur.  Cox,  148. 

TAJNA,  eupeneded  by  Vratas, 
409. 

Yajniya-Bhtga,  a  sacrificial  por- 
tion, 21. 

YJljnika,  their  teaching,  S9fi, 

YftjnikBS,  an  inferior  class  of 
BrAhmonas  in  the  time  of 
Patsnjali,  280.  Their  doinga  in 
the  fourth  period  of  Indian  phi- 
losophy, S83.  Their  influence 
weakened,  284.  Their  inter- 
pretation of  tbeologj,  S96. 
Their  misunderstanding  about 
the  ancient  religious  rit«B,  340. 

Y&jnikya,  in  relation  t«  Ealpa- 
SAtraa  and  Chhando-Bifthmana, 
296. 

Ysjus,  mentioned  in  the  £ik~ 
Sanbitft  in  the  sense  of  Mantra, 
164.  Their  grammatical  tei^ 
ninations  laid  down  by  Fftnini, 
156.  The  aacHficial  dictam,380. 


Yajus-Sanhitft,  described  to  be 
existing,  155, 

Ttjusha,  regulates  offerings,  145. 

Ytjusba-Houtra,  as  distingnWiMl 
from  Aik-Houtra  marking  out 
tribal  divisions,  IS, 

Yftjya-Hantza,  its  real  inteipreti^ 
tion,  S31. 

Yams,  corresponds  to  Yima,  lOl 
Described  in  the  Rik-SsnUtt, 
102.  Mentioned  to  be  wor- 
shipped, 103.  Hie  degradatiaD 
mentioned  in  ZendftvestA,  lOi 

Yamakau,  called  PunarvasA,  60. 

Y&mala-tantra,  mentioned  in 
erideuoe  of  the  statemsntf 
made,  474. 

Yamt  one  of  the  twin  children  <f 
ViTaavat,  68. 

Yama,  one  of  the  children  tt 
Yintevat,  68. 

Tftska,  rationalists  oi  his  time,  4L 
His  i^or&nce  of  the  myt^  of 
Ashfinn,  61.  His  obserratieiis 
accounted  for,  63.  His  qnot*- 
tions  ftom  the  ancient  historiso 
are  not  important,  63.  A 
Nairukta  or  an  etymologist,  63. 
His  treatise,  a  ooll«i£on  of 
Oanas,  326.  His  awakening 
the  Achflryas  to  the  sense 
of  studying  the  Yedas,  336. 
Mentions  tnetempeychoBia,  419^ 
Confirmed  in  his  atatennDt 
about  Rudra's  wife  by  Piniai, 
BOB. 

Yftskkfaftrya,  bis  writings  re-ac- 
tionary,  3  S3. 

Yati,  referred  to  in  oonnecticD 
wjthaififi,  211. 

Yavans,  his  alliance  with  the 
Baddhist,  398.  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  Sanskrit  literature, 
394.  His  identity  with  tb» 
Greeks,  396, 396.  Dr.  R^endrs- 
lal  Mitra's  discussion  about  his 
identity  with  the  Greeks,  396. 
Bis  connection  with  the  IU> 
dhyamikaB,397. 

Ymir,  defeated  by  Odin,  S5. 

Ynglings,  their  pedigree,  76. 

Ynguio,  mentioned  as  Uviog  flnt, 
76. 

Yoga,  its  conflict  with  Kar- 
ma MtmftnsA  after  Potanjali, 
S84.  A  sort  of  compoaitioB, 
Ses,    1'99.      Its  oppoBilioa  to 


Mtmiosa,  304.  No  refereace 
ID  it  to  former  pbiloiiophy,  30B. 
Its  philosophy  van  a  aecesaitj>, 
how  so  I  307.  Its  idea  about 
god  03  contrasted  with  that  of 
PataDJali^S.  It  omitB  analogy, 
SOS,  314.  lU  teachiog  with 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Nir- 
vana, 315. 

TogAchftryas,  the  philoaophere, 
their  description  453.  The  idea 
which  their  doctrines,  produc« 
about  Nirv&na,  459. 
.  Yoga-luema,  eipressea  th^t  which 
sustains  the  univerae,  152. 

Yoga- philosophy,  its  basis  the 
MlmftDeH,  310. 

Yoga-Sh&atra,  special  importance 
attached  in  it  to  th«  history  of 
Ahinsi,  356. 

Yoga-Sfltra,  Patanjali  its  author, 
487. 

Yoga-system,  recognition  of  its 
eeoteriu  philoaopEiT,  284.  Its 
antecedent  cause,  303.  Deter- 
mines the  time  of  Patanjali, 
316.  Of  philosophy,  the  result 
of  esotenc  principles,  409, 
Patanjali  its  author,  412.  Built 
upon  the  dogma  of  metempsy- 
chosiB,429.  Its  principles  closely 
followed  by  the  jphraaeology 
and  philosophy  of  Kapila,  494. 

Yona,  prince  of  Sankala  in  the 
Panjab,  451. 

Toudheyas,  a  mountain  tribe,3T4. 


TudhUeira,  meationid  by  Pftnini, 

148. 
YOpa,  a  triumphal  pillar,  144, 160, 

ZAOTA,  identical  with  Hott,  99. 

Zaothra,  corresponds  to  the  Pra- 
»tti.4pas,  99. 

Zarathustrs,  the  writings  of,  3. 
A  leader  of  some  tribes,  13,  51, 
The  leader  of  the  Mazdayasni- 
aua,  90.  His  l&nguage  and  the 
Vedic  language  identical,  94. 
Described,  as  a  priest  and  not  a 
reformer,  94. 

Zatk&,  a  method  of  killing  ani- 
mals, 1 1 8. 

Zendavestft,  elucidating  the  period 
of  the  writings  of  ZarathuBtra, 
3.  Supplies  historical  materials 
in  abundance,  3, 13.  Describes 
Tistrra,  5&.  Describas  Yam* 
andYamlastwo  stars,  60,91,  , 
93.  Mentions  the  distinctiou 
between  K«atra  and  BrAhmanai 
102.  MeotiouB  the  degradation 
of  Yama,  104.  Describes  Trita 
as  a  physician,  104.  A  code  of 
settled  and  religious  ceremonies 
108.  Mentions  the  valleys  of 
the  Indus  by  the  name  of  HaptA- 
Hendu,  116.  Shows  a  special 
predilection  for  dogs  as  oeing 
useful  to  guard  the  entrance  of 
a  bouse,  134.  Mentions  Qaroth- 
man,  163,  156. 

Zendic  mythology,  60. 

Zeus,  the  father  of  Balcios,  83. 
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THE   OPINIONS  OF    THE  PRESS    AND  OP 

SCHOLARS  ON  THE  SADDARSHANA 

CHINTANIKA  OR  STUDIES  IN 

INDIAN  PHILOSOPHY.* 


(ENGLAND). 

Chateau  Mollens, 

MORQES, 
SWlTZERLAMD, 

2l8t  June  1877. 

I  am  delighted  with  your  work,  and  I  hope  and  trust  you 
will  be  able  to  cootiDue  it-  •  •  •  *  But  to  the  scholar  the 
Ptir7a-Mim&n8&  is  of  great  iatereet,  and  I  have  always 
thought  that  we  wanted  a  native  Indian  scholar  to  translate 
and  properly  interpret  it.  It  is  so  full  of  allusions  to  Yajnika 
matters,  which  are  familiar  to  your  Shrotriyaa,  but  of  which 
we  in  Europe  have  a  very  vague  and  indistinct  conception. 
Tou  have  on  the  other  aide  a  great  difficulty  to  contend  with, 
viz.,  to  find  English  terms  exactly  corresponding  to  Sanskrit 
philosophical  terms.  An  e:tact  correspondence  of  Sanskrit 
and  English  technical  terms  is  almost  impossible,  but  some- 
times a  nearer  approach  might  have  been  possible.  •  •  •  • 
To  me  those  Mim&Dsaka-discussions  are  extremely  attractive, 
and  for  accuracy  of  reasoning  they  have  no  equal  anywhere. 
•  *  *  *  ■  Yonr  journal  will  he  most  gratefully  received  by 
Sanskrit  scholars  in  Europe,  and  I  beg  you  to  put  down  my 
name  as  one  of  your  subscribers. 

F.  MAX  MtLLEB,  M.A.,  &o. 


*  The  copies  ean  be  had  frotn  the  Office  of  the  Jounul  aX  Poonft,  Home 
Ho.  641,  Sadiabin  PebW. 
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OxTOED,  April  27Sh,  1877. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimoDy  to  the  merits  of 

Ur 's  monthly  publication  called  "  Saddaisbaaa-Chin- 

tanilcS,"  the  first  two  numbers  of  whicb  have  reached  me 
here.     Mr.  -ifl  an  able  Sanekrit   scholar  and  has  a  pro- 

found acquaintance  with  the  six  scho^  of  Indian  Flulosopby. 
His   magazine  will    be  eminently   vseful   and  his   laboun 
deserve  the   support  and  encouragement  of  all  scholars  and 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the   wd&re  of  India  and  in  the 
promotion  of  a  better  knowledge  of  Indian  habits  of  thought. 
MONIER  WILLIAMS,  ila.,  M.B.A.a, 
Hon-  D-  C.  L.  of  the  Univereity  of  Oxford, 
Hon.  Doctor  in  Law   of  the  XTniTeratty 
of  Calcutta,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


haa  handed  to  me  two  copies  of  No.  1  of  the 
iSatidarshana-Chintanilci.  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  mz  copiet 
of  this  monthly  publication. 

J.  MUIK,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  PH.D. 


The  Acadekt. 

SOtA.  June  1877. 

"  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  evidence  which  this  onder- 
taking  affords  of  the  increased  interest  taken  by  native 
scholars  in  their  standard  works ;  and  the  text  and  com- 
mentary, if  completed,  cannot  ful  to  be  of  abiding  value  to 
scholars.  On  this  ground,  we  wish  the  editor  auccesB  in  bis 
rather  bold  adventure," 


THE  WESTMIN8TEE  REVIEW, 

New  SsRua 

No.  cm.,  Jtdy  1877. 

"  The  work,  when  completed,  promises  to  be  a  valuable 

collection  of  materials  for  a  knowledge  of  Indian  Fhilosopfay.'* 

i.,,', .,  , Cockle 


(GERMAN  V.) 

LlLBRAIxrKZEmiKG. 
Of  quits  another  stamp  irom  the  iatroduction  is  the  pre- 
cisely detailed  explaoatioD  of  the  individual  Stitra,  which  gives 
the  impression  of  careful  working  though  of  native  oommen- 
taries,  which  neverthelesB  occupies  an  independent  position, 
and  which  as  the  means  of  understanding  the  Sfltras,  is  of 
high  importance  to  us.  It  must  be  the  result  of  long  and 
solid  preparatory  labours.  We  can,  therefore,  wish  the  best 
success  to  this  meritorious  undertaking. 

4th  Augwi  1877.  }  ^-  ^^EBER- 


(UNITED  STATES,  NORTH  AMERICA) 

Priscbton,  July  31ff(,  1877. 
At  a  recent  Convocation  of  the  Regents  of  the 
TTniTersity  «f  the  State  of  New  York,  held  at  the 
Capital  of  the  State,  Albamy,  I  was  invited  to  address 
them  on  the  subject  of  Education  in  India,  and  I  found  an 
allusion  to  your  personal  career  and  present  position,  with 
some  quotations  from  your  published  writings,  well  received 
and  useful,  in  illustrating  my  points.  Accept  my  best  wishes 
for  your  highest  success  in  all  your  literary,  philanthropio  and 
reforming  efforts.  Your  mental  grasp  is  vigoroos. 

R  G.  WILDER. 


Yale  Collme,  Kbw  Hatem, 
January  18,  1878. 
I  have  received  several  of  the  successive  numbers  of 
your  valuable  publication,  and  beg  to  return  my  sincere 
thanks  for  them.  It  is  a  highly  laudable  undertaking  on  your 
part,  and  does  much  credit  both  to  the  spirit  and  the  oha^ 
ractT  of  native  Indian  scholarship.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
systems  of  Hindu  philosophy  are  likely  to  be  better  under- 
stood and  made  comprehensible  to  European  scholars  by  those 
who,  like  yourself,  have  added  a  Knropean  training  to  an 


InJiati  one  than  by  those  who  have  to  pnrsue  the  contrarj 
coiirae.  I  wish  you  all  possible  success,  and  shall  gladly  avail 
myself  of  any  opportunity  to  aid  you  to  obtain  it. 

I  am,  with  high  respect, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  D.  WHITNEY. 


(INDIA). 
An  extract  from  a  letter   of  Dr.  Rajendra  Lai  Mitra — an 

eminent  Philologer  and  writer  on  important  mthjeck 

competed  with  the  history  of  India. 
"  I  read  your  ;Sra(idarshana-Chintanika  with  great  inter- 
est. The  light  you  throw  on  the  subject  by  your  valuable  and 
learned  notes  is  immense,  and  does  you  high  honor.  Tha 
subject  is  necessarily  dry  and  cannot  appeal  to  the  public  at 
large  ;  but  the  glory  of  our  past  rests  on  the  intellectual 
heritage  which  our  ancestors  have  left  ua,  and  no  true  Hindu 
can  neglect  the  Darshanas  without  forgetting  his  nationality. 
Take  away  our  ancient  literature  and  we  fall. to  the  same 
level  with  the  aboriginal  races  who  have  uo  past  to  speak  oi" 


Judging  from  the  introduction  and  the  way  in  which  yon 
have  dealt  with  the  three  preliminary  Sutras  of  the  Mim^nsi 
I  am  led  to  expect  that  your  work  will  be  very  useful  tosU 
students  of  Indian  Philosophy.  Please  put  me  down  as  a 
subscriber  for  five  copies. 

NANAEHAl   HARIDAS. 

THE  HINDU  PATRIOT. 

W*Aave  reproduced  ttureview  fromlhelliMlu  Patriot  at  U  nicdna>} 
but  exiiauttiveiy  give*  the  hiititry  oflhe  labourt  of  Europeanv^ 
Native  leholaTt  in  the  field  of  Iiiduin  i'hiiotophy. 

STUDIES  IN   INDIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

ith  June  1877. 
Ward,    in  his  account  of  the  Hindus,  was  the   first  to 
bring   to   the  notice  of  English  scholars  the  first  principloi  <^ 
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Hindu  Philoaopby  ;  but  Ms  account  was  exceedingly  brief, 
and,  havlDg  been  compiled  from  elementary  works,  did  not, 
in  any  way,  meet  tbe  requirements  of  European  philosopbicat 
writers  ;  it  was  net,  therefore^  until  Colebrooke  wrote  his 
■remarkable  essays  on  Hindu  Philosophy,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Qi*eat  Britain,  that  Europeao 
acbolars  got  a  really  scientific  and  lucid  sketch  of  what  th» 
Hindus  bad  done  in  tbe  domains  of  Fbilosopby.  As  the 
works  of  a  ripe  scholar  and  distinguished  orientalist  those 
essays  were  above  all  praise.  They  were,  however,  wanting 
in  one  important  respect.  They  gave  the  eubstaoce  of  , 
Hindu  Philosophical  ideas  in  tbe  language  of  the  easayist, 
but  not  in  their  ipaiaaiTna  verba,  and  in  a  subject  like 
philosophy,  where  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  words  used, 
tbey  could  not  be  utilized  for  any  critical  purpose.  Baja 
Bam  Mohun  Roy's  essays  on  tbe  Yed&ata  doctrine,  supple- 
mented as  they  were  by  translations  of  some  of  the  tJpani- 
«ads,  were  better  ;  but  they  too,  were  fragmentary. 
Windiscbmann's  VedSnta-Slra  served  only  to  rouse,  but  not 
to  satisfy,  the  cariosity  of  continental  savants,  and  the  first 
really  valuable  exposition  of  Indian  Philosophy  in  English 
was  Colebrooke's  translation  of  the  S&nkhya  K&rik&  with 
Wilson's  translation  of  its  commentary  and  his  own  original 
commentary  on  it.  This  showed  bow  vast  and  deep  had 
been  tbe  researches  of  the  Indian  sages  in  the  field  of 
Metaphysics.  Even  this,  however,  was  deficient  in  one  res- 
pect. It  was  an  epitome,  and  not  tbe  original  test  on  the 
subjecL  Sometime  after,  Dr.  Muir  offered  a  handsome 
prize  for  an  essay  on  the  leadingsystema  of  Hindu  Philosophy, 
and  three  competitors  appeared  on  the  field.  Two  of  these.  Dr. 
Ballantyne  and  the  Rev,  Mr.  Mullens  carried  away  the  prize, 
and  the  third  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  K.  M,  Banerjea.  A  great 
deal  of  information  was  brought  together  in  tbe  works  of 
these  competitors,  and  would  have  proved  useful,  had  the 
essays  not  been  marred  by  too  strong  a  spirit  of  polemical 
controversy  and  sectarian  zeal.  The  object  which  the  writers 
set  before  them  was,  not  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  Hindu 
Philosophy,  but  to  display  their  own  powers  of  ratiocination 
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in  contrDvertiDg  tbe  dogmas  of  the  Hindu  sages,  and  to 
fiBtablifih  the  pre-eminence  of  Christian  Fhilosepby.  Sacba 
course  could  never  satisfy  tbe  wants  of  iiDprejudic«d 
scholars.  It  is  well-knoAra  that  of  tbe  «ix  leadiog 
systerag  of  Indisn  PluloBopby,  each  has  a  series  of  apborisnu 
or  Memoria  teepnica,  vhich,  with  their  cornmeDtanee,  farm 
the  basis  of  each  school,  and  as  long  as  those  are  not  brought 
to  tUe  notice  of  European  scholars,  so  long  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  that  fair  justice  can  be  done  to  the  inteNcct  of  the 
Hindus  as  a  philosophical  nation.  To  meet  this  requirecaeDt 
Dr.  Ballantjne  took  in  band  those  original  texts;  but,  with 
the  profound  leu'ning  and  zeal  of  Qermau  Bcliotars,  be  was 
wanting  in  their  perseverance,  and,  instead  of  devoting  all  bis 
energies  to  one  or  two  particular  schools,  took  up  all  tlie  «s 
at  once,  but  could  not  finish  any.  Of  the  Yoga  system  he 
published  two  chapters;  of  the  Veddnta  one  or  two  sections ; 
of  the  Mimdnsd  about  as  much ;  and  of  the  Ny6ya  a  single 
chapter.  And  of  these  he  translated  only  the  aphorisms  with 
s  very  unsatisfactory  and  meagre  abstract  of  the  commenta- 
ries ;  and  the  aphorisms  without  their  commeataries, 
proved  all  but  nseless.  Of  the  Sdnkhya  he  translated  ths 
whole  of  the  text ;  but  the  commentary  was  deficient.  It  ii 
therefore,  with  much  interest  we  notice  that  an  attempt  ii 
^eing  made  at  Bombay  to  supply  faithful  translations  into 
English  of  all  the  dix  texts.  The  work  is  to  be  published 
under  the  title  of  Saddarthana  Chintanikd  and  five  fasciculi 
have  been  already  brought  out  containing  the  Sanskrit  text 
with  MarSthS  and  English  translations  of  the  Mimdnsd  doct- 
rine, together  with  a  commentary  in  English.  If  persevered 
in  and  the  serial  be  completed,  it  will  be  a  valuable  accession 
to  the  library  of  the  oriental  scholar.  The  MirndnBd  is  by 
far  the  most  important  in  connection  with  the  religion  of  tbs 
Hindus-  Its  object  is  to  reconcile  the  ritvale  of  Binda 
worship  and  the  legends  of  Puraiias  with  philosophy,  and  the 
fluccese  with  which  the  reconcilement  has  been  effected  by 
Jaimini  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  To  quote  an  instiuioe 
from  tbe  wiitiogsof  the  Mim&nsist : — European  wrilershave, 
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for  a  long  time,  and  very  justly,  conttprnned  the  Hindu  ShfLl- 
tras  for  ha.ving  attributed  to  Brahma  the  odious  charge  of 
disgustuig  incest.  The  Mlmiliisials  show  that  tlie  whole  of  it 
is  a  mere  myth.  Bruhmais  but  another  name  for  FrajApati  or 
the  Sun,  and  the  Dawn  which  precedes  sun-rise,  is  poetically 
and  very  aptly  descrihed  as  a  fair  maiden,  horn  of  the  SuD' 
Therefore,  aa  the  Sun  follows  the  Dawn,  it  is  in  poetry  describ- 
ed as  chasing  the  maiden,  and  since  the  Dawn  merges  in  the 
Sun  as  sooD  as  the  latter  has  risen  above  the  horizon,  the 
ftllegory  is  complete^  Other  myths  have  been  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  it  is  no  ordinary  praise  to  say  that  the  Indiau 
gymnoeopliiats,  some  2,000  years  ago,  adopted  a  tine  of  philo- 
sophical argument  which  would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  great- 
est German,  scholars  of  the  present  day.  The  publication  of  a 
work  of  this  description,  in  a  language  readily  accessible  to  tho' 
rising  generation  of  the  Hindus,  aa  welt  as  to  scholars  la. 
Europe,  is  an  attempt  which  deserves  every  encouragement 
and  we  heartily  wish  its  editor  success  in  his  undertaking. 


The  Native  Opinion- 

Sth  August  I87t^ 
The  national  mind  has  a  great  deal  yet  to  do  in  the  way  of 
assimilating  the  intellectual  food  so  bountifully  supplied  by 
the  old  Sanskrit  lore  and  modem  science  before  it  can  grow 
into  the  manly  stature-  required  for  original  thought  and: 
independent  investigation. '  Pfirva-Mimfins&,  le-,  Jaimini- 
Sdtras  and  the  Commentaries  is  not  a  favourite  study  with 
the  Native  Panditt  though  they  admire  it  very  much.  The 
author  has  accordingly  made  a  good  choice  in  taking  it  up 
first  because  of  all  Schools  of  Philosophy  the  MtmansA  is  the 
least  studied,  although  it  is  distinguished,  above  all  as  being 
the  most  eelf-suatained  set  of  doctrines,  while  Ifj/dya  and 
Yoga  and  the  other.schooU  usethe  principle!  ofthePftrva- 
Mimftnsft  as  ancillary  hfilps  in  discussing  theJr  own  special 
subjects.  We  feel  convinced  that  the  publication  is  cal- 
culated  to  be  of  immense  practical  value  in  raising  the  tone 
of  national  thought,  and  enriching  and  refining  the  language. 
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It  thould  be  in  the  handg  of  every  educated  Hindu  wbo 
Mpirea  to  accompliab  the  Btady  of  old  Rindu  aathon.  Wt 
bope  the  work  will  be  patronized  by  all  tbose  wba  can  aSbnl 
to  do  BO. 


Educatiomai.  RBCoai>. 

Augutt  1877- 

Mr. *s   "j&ddar8batut-Gluntamk&"    has    reaofaed  ill 

■ereDth  issae,  and  a[^»an  to  be  winning  golden  opioiiMi 
firom  tbose  beet  able  to  pronounce  on  its  merits. 


The  Etanqsucal  RKTiBir. 

Apr<t  1677- 
We  tbiak  that  the  work  will  well  supply  what  many  feel 
the  need  of — an  apparatus  for  the  intelligent  study  of  HiDda 
philosophy.  If  the  promise  c^  these  earlier  portions  is  veil 
maintained,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  very  important  addition  b> 
the  iiteratore  of  the  subjeot  whi(^  it  professes  to  expound. 


The  Pooka  Obebbteb. 

24iA  March  1877. 
Looking  at  the  Magazine  ft'om  a  pnrely  literary  point  of 
view,  it  eviuces  very  considerable  ability.  The  introductoiy 
chapter  ia  particularly  interesting  and  exceedingly  weU- 
written ;  while  the  plan  pursued  in  analysing  the  philosophi- 
cal systems  brought  under  examination  is  at  once  clear  and 
methodical.  The  succeeding  chapters  afford  an  intereetii^ 
view  of  Asiatic  F8ychol<^y,  and  of  the  modes  of  thought  and 
expression  peculiar  to  eastern  nations ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  on  that  account  alone,  the  work  will  receive  a 
cordial  welcome  in  the  libraries  of  Oriental  scholars  and 
savants. 
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iiNraia'  «nre«rfS  BsiT=tr:"  ?fit  "wr^itTOw  wt^nr- 
N  wnit  irir**:  irrtrir  iftTiw  H"fa%<ir<r  i  ft  ur- 
<f=ra'nrenPrai%i'4aft^'^'^  wsriro^  "jra^  wctS 

'rcmt  mt^i  wi^:  5fain5rr%w»%5>mCT  asur  aift 


CfiiW  BSTc  ^is*"liviT:c5f)(*<:i^=ia  T-vm^siif*,  «r»- 
iT'rr:9Sraaj^T??Trf=i(%=aR?aiirm^i?3nrfTa"Tfin:: 
J5nwaartpif^nii=frea'nn%=i  vn  arBiiiiir,  sirRr  j 

»SW(<t«Jr'wi=t  aw  !it!na«^R"rai>r  jinShhsiift^- 
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jcws  ft  iTOint  R^nif^T  g'uriSi^aafitisr  II 

«n;5f?iw«TaVi'^ai5ra^w  iprt'irsf'isnR'mft:  f ■ 
iatPHTtfir:  i  m^iisJit'iw^it  ^  5|r5itmi«r»r  i  wnii- 

•Pimi  I  mffrPtirrrSnms'fa'aitRsftsr*  R=ir  r4*n- 
ftir  5?"rr  i  S"f5rtr!r(5;irrirr=t  ft^r  ■tajrajotraJiTsiW 
j,wftH|in>4-i<i(M'fta>TO5rrwiSiit  inintr  ^  ^t  i 

sRiB^aq'rJafiitw'TOyTPT  si^'tiy;?;  u 


"ftitBrai^Riariiifrwrs  asfttwrcrpiin?  irSteiCj- 
wrf^  R(tnrr5trf5i  i  yswtc  nrpaRi  i  aiv^rs  anR 
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11 
"Tiitimnra  ft  =tr"t  ^jsinirimsrniriii  i  »rr?*criqf 

%?;R=iK5ft«tt5*tr5<ir5i=nsn'Ri!ram5    iisirftBarfiij- 

"I  *}?'5irscirnJfa"n?^T  qTjr«i=ir*iar5rfii^itti«?;j. 
«iSj  (iTasrecao'fFar'ihi  (Pbrw  Ra^ay  mqur  aarere- 

a?"ia<ir  srafra  ii  taiarirtt^S  i  qqii  ?jafrqff«r?w- 

itsifia  aitii  ii^rT  nfift  (^mfeawtrir  j^itrmaw 
mfiaisiR  araiffRtSiiqiTTiq  j  !ta?ali&  siamnt  i  «S 
I'q  iftninnsTO'^'ii'jtuat  ««};ar'!iT«'iJBWCt("iHi  asi^'- 
5rt"n;itTinsOTifat»75rr5<t"t  ifc'Jir:  Birj?  srarfrft- 
jin^roT  irifcta:  5rit  RftHti  snfinfSs  r  sm  jartft 

»i<n=i«mf«!iia"(S  i  if  asnrssTrtw  "rlSnat  am'aii  «r- 
'  ajsifirr^^  quiFRrf at  asr^m  pir^C:  qOT"^jf  "rosrr- 

.,■  .Cookie 


IJ 

>HJTij«  ?Tidirr%itftw  wr  toK  irf«  asjft'oifli 
m  ft  wdf  enifiraw  rfa  f(a  *  iifi:  ii 

imor  ail  qilrsr  s?tt  lit  la  swffff  ft«nt  ii 
irfrjaijnrjtt  m;  Bt  Rijiia  ast  (*  t:  »w  it  mil 
ail  vi\il=i  »fl5^T  "n=^  »t=>™ft«n'=i9st  ii 
jsr  ;^  ft  mrarf^  (W^  aurrl*  iTfi  a  jwwftu^ll 

wwifet  jff^ra^jftfiitiifia:  ii  ^  ii 


Rramij  , 


fto  Ro  yrrSiif^aiireRiirf:  sir  liq  »i?T^  awH- 

snsr  ai«a<Ta  arS  a{f  irraa  ainT  ffriretsrrat^r  i* 
3;ct  "ftarr  ftraOT  *t  i(^  ann  5;fra  airfi.    im^ 

;aira  (Tstsur  ntwr^  acnr  tiij  sta  str^.  mw* 
•nfcSf  qrwita  cr'mr^  iff  scifr  ^iTeJr  anr  arjnf 
ftrR  atf^t-irr  "ftar  mitaT  air^.  frsfhra^  ift  ir  si* 
■ftamarS  •i(ia,  lia  »aTO>ir^  aifd  sn?^  *>rJ  i" 
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?  trJiw  WIT  ?Tft!t  airit.  IT  iratre  *tw5'»c  <iw  51* 
<nN*  Jiiii*i«iBi'^  vriv  wd  «<«[t  *<}it  wft. 


^soirer  %^3T  'n^  "rar  "ftw  (wnpt  ^  aff*i^  ^^. 
+K''i  ^^«^  a^flTT  sjwnii  <ifirff  wini  f^^wr.  ffli^  af 
i?TO  toSs  Bfterc  »  Trtfi  ?">TrSrirr  retit  A?  Saw 


iir»  ^t.  »i4  <.<■•»«. 

araisfr  >inr*j  ^sr  SFf^  Wsff  srr  gsir^  sr?^«n5* 
i^xmt  3i4  ^  aiii  a(ft  ilsftsn  aire,  a'jn^  wire  j- 
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w^  ffwrrfft  m^v  «  ^qyir  nrf^  tnsSm,  infl^  i^- 

Weft  airr,  Brtt^r^  ■ti4mt<R  to  ?  ^  gpiK  3^  ?  <w 
iwr  T  41V*'  %irt(mirQr  wt^  >ii**wt  ei*-*  wrtf  5^' 

«TR?  «rft  f^UH'Sff  ffl^STT  ^^^r  IT  yftrrm  «IT*<t  aiF*- 

3^^  ^^K  wtat." 


''  ?.%*,  sIHtT^» 


<iT  *n^*rft  ?  #r^^  »irar  Jrd  =*^  «Trt  ?  fs^- 
^^^  «^?T  iffss'  siw?!,  erO    *ii^   (ics,  "fi*^' 
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